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Defendit  numerus,  junBceque  umbone  phalanges.  Juv. 

THERE  is  fomething  very  fublime,  though  very  fanciful  in  Plato  s  de- 
fcription  of  the  hipreme  Being,  That  Truth  is  his  body,  and  Light 
his  Jhadoiu.  According  to  this  definition,  there  is  nothing  fo  contradidory 
to  his  nature,  as  error  and  falfehood.  The  Platonifts  have  fo  juft  a  no- 
tion of  the  Almighty's  averfion  to  every  thing  that  is  falfe  and  erroneous, 
that  they  looked  upon  Truth  as  no  lefs  neceffary  than  Virtue,  to  qualify  a 
human  Soul  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  feparate  flate.  For  this  reafon,  as 
they  recommended  moral  duties  to  qualify  and  feafon  the  will,  for  a  fu- 
ture life,  fo  they  prefcribed  feveral  contemplations  and  fciences  to  redify 
the  underftanding.  ThusPlato  has  called  mathematical  demonftrations  the  Ca- 
thartics or  purgatives  of  the  Soul,  as  being  the moft  proper  means  to  cleanfe 
it  from  error,  and  to  give  it  a  relifh  of  truth;  which  is  the  natural  food 
and  nourifhment  of  the  underftanding,  as  virtue  is  the  perfection  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  will. 

There  are  many  Authors  who  have  fhewn  wherein  the  malignity  of  a 
Lie  confifts,  and  fet  forth  in  proper  colors,  the  henioufnefs  of  the  offence. 
I  fliall  here  confider  one  particular  kind  of  this  crime,  which  has  not  been 
fo  much  fpoken  to;  I  mean  the  abominable  pradice  of  Party-Lying.  This 
vice  is  fo  very  predominant  among  us  at  prefent,  that  a  man  is  thought 
of  no  principles,  who  does  not  propagate  a  certain  fyftem  of  Lies.  The 
coffee-houfes  are  fupported  by  them,  the  prefs  is  choked  with  them,  emi- 
nent Authors  live  upon  them.  Our  bottle-converfation  is  fo  infeded 
with  them,  that  a  Party-lie  is  grown  as  fafhionable  an  entertainment,  as 
a  lively  catch  or  a  merry  ftory:  the  truth  of  it  is,  half  the  great  talker^  in 
the  nation  would  be  ftruck  dumb,  were  this  fountain  of  difcourfe  dried  up. 
There  is  however  one  advantage  refulting  from  this  deteftable  practice; 
the  very  appearances  of  truth  are  fo  little  regarded,  thatlies  are  at  prefent 
difcharged  in  the  air,  and  begin  to  hurt  no  body.  When  we  hear  a  party- 
ftory  from  a  ftranger,  we  confider  whether  he  is  a  Whig  or  a  Tory  that  re- 
lates it,  and  immediately  conclude  they  are  words  of  courfe,  in  which  the 
honeft  Gentleman  defigns  to  recommend  his  zeal,  without  any  concern  for 
his  veracity.     A  man  is  looked  upon  as  bereft  of  common  fenfe,  that  gives 
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credit  to  the  relations  of  Party-writers;  nay  his  own  friends  (hake  their  heads 
at  him,  and  confider  him  in  no  other  light  than  as  an  officious  tool  or  a  well- 
meaning  Idiot.  When  it  was  formerly  the  faftiion  to  hufband  a  Lie,  and 
trump  it  up  in  fome  extraordinary  emergency,  it  generally  did  execution,  and 
was  not  a  little  ferviceable  to  the  fadion  that  made  ufe  of  it;  but  at  prefent 
every  man  is  upon  his  guard,  the  artifice  has  been  too  often  repeated  to 
takeefFea.  "  v,<u\--.  V^""'- 

I  have  frequently  wondered  to  fee  men  of  probity,  who  would  fcorn  to 
utter  a  falfehood  for  their  own  particular  advantage,  give  fo  readily  into  a 
Lie  when  it  is  become  the  voice  of  their  fadion,  notwithftanding  they  are 
thoroughly  fenfible  of  it  as  fuch.  How  is  it  poffible  forthofe  who  are  men 
of  honor  in  their  perfons,  thus  to  become  notorious  liers  in  their  party? 
If  we  look  into  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  we  may  find,  I  think,  three  rea- 
fons  for  it,  and  at  the  fame  time  difcover  the  infufficiency  of  thefe  reafons 
to  juflify  fo  criminal  a  practice. 

In  the  firfl  place,  men  are  apt  to  think  the  guilt  of  a  Lie,  and  confequent- 
ly  the  punifliment  may  be  very  much  diminifhed,  if  not  wholly  worn  out, 
by  the  multitudes  of  thofe  who  partake  of  it.  Though  the  weight  of  a 
falfehood  Would  be  too  heavy  for  one  to  bear,  it  grows  light  in  their  ima- 
ginations, when  it  is  fliared  among  many.  But  in  this  cafe  a  man  very 
much  deceives  himfelf;  guilt  when  it  fpreads  through  numbers,  is  not  fo 
properly  divided  as  multiplied:  every  one  is  criminal  in  proportion  to  the 
offence  which  he  commits,  not  to  the  number  of  thofe  who  are  his  compa- 
nions in  it.  Both  the  crime  and  the  penalty  lie  as  heavy  upon  every  indi- 
vidual of  an  offending  multitude,  as  they  would  upon  any  fingle  perfon, 
had  none  fhared  with  him  in  the  offence.  In  a  word,  the  divifion  of  guilt 
is  like  that  of  matter;  though  it  may  be  feparated  into  infinite  portions^ 
every  portion  fhall  have  the  whole  elfenfe  of  matter  in  it,  and  confifl  of  as 
many  parts  as  the  whole  did  before  it  was  divided.  -  -  cj 

But  in  the  fecond  place,  though  multitudes,  who  join  in  a  Lie,  cannot 
exempt  themfelves  from  the  guilt,  they  may  from  the  fhame  of  it.  The  fcan- 
dal  of  a  Lie  is  in  a  manner  loft  and  annihilated,  when  diffufed  among  feve- 
ral  thoufands;  as  a  drop  of  the  blackeft  tindure  wears  away  and  vaniflies, 
when  mixed  and  confufed  in  a  confiderable  body  of  water;  the  blot  is  ftill 
in  it,  but  is  not  ablfe  to  difcover  itfelf.  This  is  certainly  a  very  great  mo- 
tive to  feveral  party-offenders,  who  avoid  crimes,  not  as  they  are  prejudci- 
al  to  their  virtue,  but  to  their  reputation.  It  is  enough  to  fliew  the  weak- 
nefs  of  this  reafon,  which  palliates  guilt  without  removing  it,  that  every 
man  who  is  influenced  by  it  declares  himfelf  in  effed  an  infamous  hypo- 
crite, prefers  the  appearance  of  virtue  to  its  reality,  and  is  determined  in 

his 
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his  condu(51  neither  by  the  di<ftates  of  his  own  confcience,    the  fuggeftions 
of  true  honor,  nor  the  principles  of  Religion,  . 

The  third  and  laft  great  motive  for  mens  joining  in  a  popular  falfehood, 
or,  as  I  have  hitherto  called  it,  a  Party-lie,  notwithftanding  they  are  con- 
vinced of  it  as  fuch,  is  the  doing  good  to  a  caufe  which  every  party  may  be 
fuppofed  to  look  upon  as  the  moil  meritorious.  The  unfoundnefs  of  this 
principle  has  been  fo  often  expofed,  and  is  fo  univerfally  acknowledged, 
that  a  man  mufl  be  an  utter  flranger  to  the  principles,  either  of  natural 
religion  or  chriflianity,  who  fuffers  himfelf  to  be  guided  by  it.  If  a  man 
might  promote  the  fuppofed  good  of  his  country  by  the  blackeft  calum- 
nies and  falfehoods,  our  nation  abounds  more  in  patriots  than  any  other  of 
the  chriftian  world.  When  Pompey  was  defired  not  to  fet  fail  in  a  tempell 
that  would  hazard  his  life.  It  is  necejfary  for  me,  fays  he,  to  fail,  but  it  is  not 
necefj'ary  for  me  to  live:  every  man  fliould  fay  to  himfelf  with  the  fame  fpirit. 
It  is  my  duty  to  fpeak  truth,  though  it  is  not  my  duty  to  be  in  an  office. 
One  of  the  Fathers  has  carried  this  point  fo  high,  as  to  declare.  He  would 
not  tel  a  lie,  though  he  were  Jure  to  gain  Heaven  by  it.  However  extravagant 
fuch  a  proteftation  may  appear,  every  one  will  own,  that  a  man  may  fay 
very  reafonably.  He  would  not  tell  a  lie,  if  he  were  fare  to  gain  Hell  by  it; 
or,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  foften  the  expreffion,  that  he  would  not  tell  a 
lie  to  gain  any  temporal  reward  by  it,  when  he  fhould  run  the  hazard  of 
lofmg  much  more  than  it  was  poffible  for  him  to  gain. 

N*^  511.  Thurjclay,  Odiober  i6. 


Quis  non  invenit  turbd  quod  amaret  in  ilia  .?  Ovid. 

Dear  SPEC. 

FINDING  that  my  laft  Letter  took  I  do  intend  to  continue  my 
epiftolary  correfpodence  with  thee,  on  thofe  dear  confounded  crea- 
"  tures.  Women.  Thou  knoweft,  all  the  little  learning  I  am  mafter  of  is 
"  upon  that  fubjed:  I  never  looked  in  a  book,  but  for  their  fakes.  I  have 
'■•  lately  met  with  two  pure  ftories  for  a  Spedator,  which  I  am  fure  will 
"  pleafe  mightily,  if  they  pafs  through  thy  hands.  The  firft  of  them  I 
'•'■  found  by  chance  in  an  Englijli  book  called  Herodotus,  that  lay  in  my  friend 
"  Dapperioit's  window,   as  I  vifited  him  one  morning.      It  luckily  opened 

"  in 
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in  the  place  where  I  met  the  following  account.  He  tells  us  that  it  was 
the  manner  among  the  Per/tans  to  hdcvt:  i^y^ral  fairs  in  the  kingdom,  at 
which  all  the  young  unmarried  women  were  annually  expofed  to  fale. 
The  men  who  wanted  wives  came  hither  to  provide  themfelves:  every 
woman  was  given  to  the  higheft  bidder,  and  the  money  which  ftie  fetched 
laid  afide  for  the  p  .blic  ufe,  to  be  employed  as  thou  flialt  hear  by  and  by. 
By  this  means  the  richefl  people  had  the  choice  of  the  market,  and  culled 
out  the  moll  extraordinary  beauties.  As  foon  as  the  fair  was  thus  pick- 
ed, the  refufe  was  to  be  diflributed  among  the  poor,  and  among  thofe 
who  could  not  go  to  the  price  of  a-Beauty.  Several  of  thefe  married  the 
Agreeables,  without  paying  a  farthing  for  them,  unlefs  fomebody  chanced 
to  think  it  worth  his  while  to  bid  for  them,  in  which  cafe  the  beft  bidder 
was  always  the  purchafer.  But  now  you  muft  know,  SPEC,  it  happen- 
ed in  Perfia,  as  it  does  in  our  own  country,  that  there  were  as  many  ugly 
women,  as  Beauties  or  Agreeables;  fo  that  by  confequence,  after  the  magi- 
ftrates  had  put  off  a  great  many,  there  were  flill  a  great  many  that  ftuck 
upon  their  hands.  In  order  therefore  to  clear  the  market,  the  money 
which  the  beauties  had  fold  for,  was  difpofed  of  among  the  ugly;  fo  that 
a  poor  man,  who  could  not  afford  to  have  a  beauty  for  his  wife,  was 
forced  to  take  up  with  a  fortune;  the  greatefl  portion  being  always  given 
to  the  moft  deformed.  To  this  the  Author  adds,  that  every  poor  man  was 
forced  to  live  kindly  with  his  wife,  or,  in  cafe  he  repented  of  his  bar- 
gain, to  return  her  portion  with  her  to  the  next  public  fale. 
"  What  I  would  recommend  to  thee  on  this  occafion  is,  to  eftablifh  fuch 
an  imaginary  fair  in  Great  Britain:  thou  couldfl  make  it  very  pleafant,  by 
matching  women  of  quality  with  coblers  and  carmen,  or  defcribing  titles 
and  garters  leading  off  in  great  ceremony  fliop-keepers  and  farmers 
daughters.  Though,  to  tell  thee  the  truth,  I  am  confoundedly  afraid 
that  as  the  love  of  money  prevails  in  our  Ifland  more  than  it  did  in 
Perfia,  we  fhould  find  that  fome  of  our  greatefl  men  would  choofe  out  the 
portions,  and  rival  one  another  for  the  richefl  piece  of  deformity ;  and 
that  on  the  contrary,  the  Toafls  and  Belles  would  be  bought  up  by  ex- 
travagant heirs,  gameflers  and  fpendthrifts.  Thou  couldft  make  very 
pretty  reflexions  upon  this  occafion  in  honor  oi  the  Perfian  Politics,  who 
took  care,  by  fuch  marriages,  to  beautify  the  upper  part  of  the  fpecies, 
and  to  make  the  greatefl  perfons  in  the  government  the  moft  graceful. 
But  this  I  fhall  leave  to  thy  judicious  pen. 

"  I  have  another  ftory-  to  tell  thee,  which  I  likewife  met  with  in  a  book. 
It  feems  the  General  of  the  Tartars,  after  having  laid  fiege  to  a  ftrong  town 
in-China,  and  taken  it  by  ftorm,  vvould  fet  to  fale  all  the  women  that  were 

"  found 
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"  found  in  it.  Accordingly,  he  put  each  of  them  into  a  fack,  and  after  ha- 
"  \\n<y  thoroughly  confidered  the  value  of  the  woman  who  was  inclofed, 
"  marked  the  price  that  was  demanded  for  her  upon  the  fack.  There  were 
"  a  great  confluence  of  chapmen,  that  reforted  from  every  part,  with  a  de- 
"  fign  to  purchafe,  which  they  were  to  do  wifight  unjeen.  The  book  men- 
'■'■  tions  a  Merchant  in  particular,  who  obferving  one  'f  the  facks  to  be 
"  marked  pretty  high,  bargained  for  it,  and  carried  it  off  with  him  to  his 
"  houfe.  As  he  was  refting  with  it  upon  a  half-way  bridge,  he  was  refolved 
"  to  take  a  furvey  of  his  purchafe:  upon  opening  the  fack,  a  little  old  wo- 
"  man  popped  her  head  out  of  it;  at  which  the  adventurer  was  in  fo  great 
"  a  rage,  that  he  was  going  to  fhoot  her  out  into  the  river.  The  old  Lady, 
"  however,  begged  him  firll  of  all  to  hear  her  ftory,  by  which  he  learned 
"  that  fhe  was  filler  to  a  great  Mandarin,  who  would  infallibly  make  the 
"  fortune  of  his  brother-in-law  as  foon  as  he  fhould  know  to  whofe  lot  fhe 
''  fell.  Upon  which  the  Merchant  again  tied  her  up  in  his  fack,  and  car- 
"  ried  her  to  his  houfe,  where  fhe  proved  an  excellent  wife,  and  procured 
"  him  all  the  riches  from  her  brother  that  fhe  promifed  him. 

*'  I  fancy,  if  I  was  difpofed  to  dream  a  fecond  time,  I  could  make  a  tole- 
"  rable  vifion  upon  this  plan.  I  would  fuppofe  all  the  unmarried  women 
"  in  Lo7idon  and  Wejtminjter  brought  to  market  in  facks,  with  their  refpec- 
"  tive  price  on  each  fack.  The  firll  fack  that  is  fold  is  marked  with  five 
"  thoufand  pound:  upon  the  opening  of  it,  I  find  it  filled  with  an  admi- 
"  rable  houfewife,  of  an  agreeable  countenance  :  the  purchafer,  upon  hear- 
"  ing  her  good  qualities,  pays  down  her  price  very  chearfully.  The  fecond 
"  I  would  open,  fliould  be  a  five  hundred  pound  fack:  the  Lady  in  it,  to 
"  our  furprife,  has  the  face  and  perfon  of  a  Toafl:  as  we  are  wondering 
"  how  fhe  came  to  be  fet  at  fo  low  a  price,  we  hear  that  flie  would  have 
"  been  valued  at  ten  thoufand  pound,  but  that  the  public  had  made  thofe 
"  abatements  for  her  being  a  Scold.  I  would  afterwards  find  fome  beau- 
"  tiful,  modefl,  and  difcreet  w^oman,  that  fhould  be  the  top  of  the  market; 
"  and  perhaps  difcover  half  a  dozen  romps  tied  up  together  in  the  fame 
"  fack,  of  one  hundred  pound  a  head.  The  Prude  and  the  Coquette  fliould 
"  be  valued  at  the  fame  price,  though  the  firfl  fliould  go  off  the  better  of 
'■'■  the  two.  I  fancy  thou  wouldft  like  fuch  a  vifion,  had  I  time  to  finifli 
"  it;  becaufe,  to  talk  in  thy  own  way,  there  is  a  moral  in  it.  Whatever 
**■  thou  mayeft  think  of  it,  pr'ythee  do  not  make  any  of  thy  queer  apolo- 
'■'■  gies  for  this  Letter,  as  thou  didft  for  my  laft.  The  women  love  a  gay 
"  lively  fellow,  and  are  never  angry  at  the  ralleries  of  one  who  is  their 
*'  known  admirer.      I  am  always  bitter  upon  them,  but  well  with  them. 

rhim,  HONEYCOMB. 

Friday^ 
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N°  512.  Friday  J  Odiober  17. 

Ledlorem  deUBando  pariterque  monendo.  Hor. 

THERE  is  nothing  which  we  receive  with  fo  much  relu6lance  as  Ad- 
vice. We  look  upon  the  man  who  gives  it  us  as  offering  an  affront 
to  our  underftanding,  and  treating  us  like  children  or  idiots.  We  con- 
fider  the  inflru^ion  as  an  implicit  cenfure,  and  the  zeal  which  any  one 
fhews  for  our  good  on  fuch  an  occafion  as  a  piece  of  prefumption  or  im- 
pertinence. The  truth  of  it  is,  the  perfon  who  pretends  to  advife,  does, 
in  that  particular,  exercife  a  fuperiority  over  us,  and  can  have  no  other 
reafon  for  it,  but  that,  in  comparing  us  with  himfelf,  he  thinks  us  de- 
fective either  in  our  condu6l  or  our  underftanding.  For  thefe  reafons, 
there  is  nothing  fo  difficult  as  the  art  of  making  advice  agreeable;  and  in- 
deed all  the  writers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have  -diftinguifhed  them- 
felves  among  one  another,  according  to  the  perfection  at  which  they  have 
arrived  in  this  art.  How  many  devices  have  been  made  ufe  of,  to  render 
this  bitter  potion  palatable?  fome  convey  their  inftrudions  to  us  in  the 
beft  chof'en  words,  others  in  the  moft  harmonious  numbers,  fome  in  points 
of  wit,   and  others  in  fhort  proverbs. 

But  among  all  the  different  ways  of  giving  counfel,  I  think  the  lineft,  and 
that  which  pleafes  the  moft  univerfally,  is  Fable,  in  whatfoever  fliape  it 
appears.  If  we  confider  this  way  of  inftruCling  or  giving  advice,  it  excells 
all  others,  becaufe  it  is  the  leaft  fhocking,  and  the  leaft  fubjeCl  to  thofe 
exceptions  which  I  have  before  mentioned. 

This  will  appear  to  us,  if  we  refleCl,  in  the  firft  place,  that  upon  reading 
of  a  Fable  we  are  made  to  believe  we  advife  ourfelves.  We  perufe  the  Au- 
thor for  the  fake  of  the  ftory,  and  confider  the  precepts  rather  as  our  own 
conclufions,  than  his  inftrudions.  The  moral  inftnuates  itfelf  impercep- 
tibly, we  are  taught  by  furprife,  and  become  wifer  and  better  unawares. 
In  fhort,  by  this  method  a  man  is  fo  far  over-reached  as  to  think  he  is  di- 
reding  himfelf,  while  he  is  following  the  didates  of  another,  and  confe- 
quently  is  not  fenfible  of  that  which  is  the  moft  unpleafing  circumftance 
in  advice. 

In  the  next  place,  if  we  look  into  human  nature,  we  fliall  find  that  the 
mind  is  never  fo  much  pleafed,  as  when  ftie  exerts  herfelf  in  any  adion  that 

gives 
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gives  her  an  idea  of  her  own  perfeclions  and  abihties.  This  natural  pride 
and  ambition  of  the  Soul  is  very  much  gratified  in  the  reading  of  a  fable: 
for  in  writings  of  this  kind,  the  reader  comes  inforhalf  of  the  performance; 
every  thing  appears  ;to  him  like  a  difcovery.of  hisown;  he  is  bufied  all  the 
while  in  applying  characters  and  circumftances,  and  is  in  this  refpe6t  both 
a  reader  and  a  compofer.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  on  fuch  occafions, 
when  the  mind  is  thus  pleafed  with  itfelf,  and  amufed  with  its  own  difco- 
veries,  it  is  highly  delighted  with  the  writing  Avhich  is  the  occafion  of  it. 
For  this,reafon  the  Abfalom  ?ind  Architophel  \va.s  one  of  the  moft  popular  Poems 
that  iever  appeared  in  Eiiglifi.  The  Poetry  is  indeed  very  fine,  but  had  it 
been  much  finer,  it  would  not  have  fo  much  pleafed,  witliout  a  plan  which 
gave  the  reader  an  opportunity  of  exerting  his  own  talents. 

This- oblique  manner  of  giving  advice  is  fo  inoffenfive,  that  if  we  look 
into  ancient  hiftories,  we  find  the  wife  men  of  old  very  often  chofe  to  give 
counfel  to  their  Kings  in  fables.  To  omit  many  which  will  occur  to  every 
one's  memory,  there  is  a  pretty  inflance  of  this  nature  in  a  TurkiJJi  tale, 
which  Ido  not  like  the  worfe  for  that  little  oriental  extravagance  which  is 
mixed  with  it. 

We  are  told  that  the  Sultan  Mfl/wzow^,  by  his  perpetual  wars  abroad,  and 
his  tyranny  at  home,  had  filled  his  dominions  with  ruin  and  defolation, 
and  half  unpeopled  the  Perjian  Empire.  The  Vifier  to  this  great  Sultan 
(whether  an  Humorift  or  an  Enthufiafl,  we  are  not  informed)  pretended  to 
have  learned  of  a  certain  Dervife  to  underftand  the  language  of  birds,  fo 
that  there  was  not  a  bird  that  could  open  his  mouth  but  the  \'ifier  knew 
what  it  was  he  faid.  As  he  was  one  evening  with  the  Emperor,  in  their 
return  from  hunting,  they  faw  a  couple  of  Owls  upon  a  tree  that  grew 
near  an  old  wall  out  of  an  heap  of  rubbifli.  /  looidd  fain  know,  fays  the 
Sultan,  lohat  thofe  tuoo  Oiols  are  faying  to  one  another;  Iflen  to  their  difcourfe,  and 
give  me  an  account  of  it.  The  Vifier  approached  the  tree,  pretending  to  be 
very  attentive  to  the  two  Owls.  Upon  his  return,  to  the  Sultan,  Sir,  fays 
he,  /  have  heard  part  of  their  convefation,  but  dare  not  tell  you  what  it  is.  The 
Sultan  would  not  be  fatisfied  with  fuch  an  anfwer,  but  forced  him  to  re- 
peat word  for  word  every  thing  that  the  Owls  had  faid.  You  mifl  know  then, 
faid  the  Vifier,  that  one  of  thefe  Owls  has  a  fan,  and  the  other  a  daughter,  betiueen 
whom  they  are  now  upon  a  treaty  of  marriage.  The  father  of  the  fon  faid  to  the 
father  of  the  daughter,  in  my  hearing,  Brother,  I  confent  to  this  marriage^  provided 
you  will  fettle  upon  your  daughter  fifty  ruined  villages  for  her  portion.  To  ivhich  the 
fathr  of  the  daughter  replied,  Inflead  of  ffty  I  luill  give  her  fve  hundred,  if  you 
pleafc.  God  grant  a  long  Ife  to  Sultan  Mahmoud ;  whilfl  he  reigns  over  us  loefliall 
never  want  ruined  villages. 
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The  ftory  fays,  the  Sultan  was  fo  touched  with  the  fable,  that  he  rebuilt 
the  towns  and  villages  which  had  beendeftroyed,-  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward confulted  the  good  of  his  people'.!-^' "'  '"'•  ...h'fii  ?^'^>  to  rfii'r^b 

To  fill  up  my  paper,  I  fhall  add  amoft  ridiculous  piece  oi^  natural  Magic, 
which  was  taught  by  no  lefs  a  Philofopher  than  Democritus,  namely,  that  if 
the  blood  of  certain  birds,  which  he  mentioned,  were  mixed  together,  it 
would  produce  a  ferpent  of  fuch  a  wonderful  virtue,  that  whoever  did  eat 
it  fhould  be  fkilled  in  the  language  of  birds,  and  underMrjd  every  thing 
they  faid  to  one  another.  Whether  the  Dervife  above-mentioned  might 
not  have  eaten  fuch  a  ferpent,  I  fliall  leave  to  the  determinations  of  the 
learned. 

N°  513.  Saturday^   0 ^ober  iS. 

Affiata  ejl^  mimine  quando 

Jam  propiore  Dei ~  Vivg. 

THE  following  letter  comes  to  me  from  that  excellent  man  in  holy 
Orders,  whom  I  have  mentioned  more  than  once  as  one  of  that  fo- 
ciety  who  affiRs  me  in  my  fpeculations.  It  is  a  Thought  in  ficknefs,  and 
of  a  very  ferious  nature,  for  which  reafon  I  give  it  a'  place  in  the  paper 
of  this  day. 

SIR 
''■  ^  I  ""HE  indifpofition  which  has  long  hung  upon  me,  is  at  laft  grown  to 
'■•  JL  fuch  an  head,  that  it  mufl  quickly  make  an  end  of  me,  or  of  itfelf. 
':'  You  may  imagine,  that  whilfl  I  am  in  this  bad  ftate  of  health,  there  are 
'•'  none  of  your  works  which  I  read  with  greater  pleafure  than  your  SatUr- 
'•'■  days  papers.  I  fhould  be  very  glad  if  I  could  furnifli  you  with  any 
"  hints  for  that  day's  entertainment.  Were  I  able  to  drefs  up  feveral 
"■  thoughts  of  a  ferious  nature,  which  have  made  great  impreffions  on  my 
"  mind  during  a  long  fit  of  ficknefs,  they  might  not  be  an  improper 
"  entertainment  for  that  occafion. 

"Among  all  the  refle^lions  which  ufually  rife  in  the  mind  of  a  fick  man,v 
"  who  has  time  and  inclination  to  confider  his  approaching  end,'  there  is 
"  none  more  natural  than  that  of  his  going  to  appear  naked  and  unbodied 
"'  before  him  who  made  him.     When  a  man  confiders,  that  as  foon  as  the 
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"  vital  union  is  difTolved,  he  (hall  fee  that  fupreme  Being,  whom  he  now 
"•  contemplates  at  a  diftance,  and  only  in  his  works;  or,  to  fpeak  more 
"  philofophically,  when  by  fome  faculty  in  the  Soul  he  fhall  apprehend 
"'  the  Divine  Being,  and  be  more  fenfible  of  his  prefence,  than  we  are  now 
"  of  the  prefence  of  any  object  which  the  eye  beholds,  a  man  muft  be  loft 
"  in  careleffnefs  and  ftupidity,  who  is  not  alarmed  at  fuch  a  thought.  Dr. 
"  Sherlock,  in  his  excellent  treatife  upon  Death,  has  reprefented  in  very 
"  ftrong  and  lively  colors,  the  flate  of  the  Soul  in  its  firil  feparation  from 
"  the  body,  with  regard  to  that  invifible  world  which  every  where  furrounds 
"  us,  though  we  are  not  able  to  difcover  it  through  this  groffer  world  of 
*'  matter,  which  is  accommodated  to  our  fenfes  in  this  life.  His  words 
"  are  as  follow. 
-r 

-<■-"  That  Death,  which  is- our  leaving  this  world,  is  nothing  elfe  but  our  putting 
'■'^'^offthefe  bodies,  teaches  us,  that  it  is  only  our  union  to  thefe  bodies,  which  in- 
'•'terceptsthejightofthe  other  world:  the  other  lu  or  Id  is  not  at  Juch  a  dijlance 
'■'■from  us,  as  we  may  imagine;  tlie  throne  of  God  indeed  is  at  a  great  remove 
"from'  this  earth,  above  the  third  Heavens,  where  he  difplays  his  glory  to  thofe 
"  blejfcki  Spirits  which  encompajs  his  throne;  but  as  foon  as  we  flep  out  of  thefe 
' '  bodies,  we  jlep  into  ■  the  other  world,  which  is  not  fo  properly  another  world 
"'  (for  -there  is  the  fame  heaven  and  earth  fiillj  as  a  neio  flate  of  life.  To 
"  live  in  thefe  bodies  is  to  live  in  this  world;  to  live  out  of  them  is  to  remove 
"  into  the  next:  for  while  our  Souls  are  confined  to  thefe  bodies,  and  can  look 
"■only  through  thejh  material  cafements;  nothing  but  what  is  material  can  affe6i 
"  us;  nay,  nothing  -but '  what  is  fo  grofs,  that  it  can  refleSl  light,  and  convey 
"  the  fiapes  and  colors  of  things  with  it  to  the  eye:  fo  that  though  within  this 
"•  vifible  world,  there  be  a  more  glorious  fcene  of  things  than  ivhat  appears 
"  to  us,  we  perceive  nothing  at  all  of  it;  for  this  veil  of  fefff  parts  the  vifible 
"•  and  invifible  world:  but  when  we  put  off  thefe  bodies,  iJiere  are  7iew  and 
'■'■  furprifing  wojiders  prefent  themfelves  to  our  view;  when  thefe  material  fpec^ 
"  tacles  are  taken  off,  the  Soul  ivith  its  own  naked  eyes  fees  what  was  invifible  before: 
"  and  then  we  are  in  the  other  world,  when  we  can  fee  it,  and  convcrfe  luith 
'•  it:  thus  St.  Fa.\il  tells  us,  That  when  we  are  at  home  in  the  body,  we 
"  are  abfent  from  the  Lord;  but  when  we  are  abfent  from  the  body,  we 
"■  are  prefent  with  the  Lord,  2  Cor.  5.  6.  8.  And  methinks  this  is  enough 
''  to  cure  us  of  our  fondnefs  for  thefe  bodies,  unlefs  lue  think  it  more  defirable  to 
"  be  confined  to  a  prifon,  and  to  look  through  a  grate  all  our  lives,  which  gives 
"  us  but  a  very  narrow  profpeB,  and  that  none  of  the  befl  neither,  than  to  be 
"■  fet  at  liberty  to  view  all  the  glories  of  the  zvorld.  What  would  loe  give  now 
'■'■  for  tlieleajt  glimpfe  of  that  invifible   world,  which   the  firfl  ftep  we   take  out  of 
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"  theje  bodies  will  prejent  us  with?  There  are  fuch  things  as  eye  hath  not  feen, 
"nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive: 

"■f^y  Death  opens  our  eyes,  enlarges  our  proJpeB^  prejents  us  with  a  neio  and  more 
''  glorious  world,  which  we  can  never  fee  while  we  are  Jhut  up  injiejii;  which  Jlioidd 
"  make  us  as  willing  to  part  with  this  veil,  as  to  take  the  fdm  off  of  our  eyes,  which 
'•'  hinders  our  fight. 

.  "•  As  a  thinking  man  cannot  but  be  very  much  afFe(51ed  with  the  idea  of 
"■  his  appearing  in  the  prefence  of  that  Being  whotn  none  can  fee  and  live,  he 
';  muft  be  much  more  affe61ed  when  he  confiders  that  this  Being  whom  he 
"  appears  before,  will  examine  all  the  actions  of  his  paft  life,  and  re- 
"  ward  or  punifh  him  accordingly,  I  muft  confefs  that  I  think  there  is  no 
"  fcheme  of  religion,  befides  that  of  chriftianity,  which  can  poffibly  fup- 
','  pori^  the  moft  virtuous  perfon  under  this  thought.  ^Let  a  man's  inno- 
"l'  cence  be  what  it  will,  let  his  virtues  rife  to  thehigheft  pitch  of  perfedion 
"  attainable  in  this  life,  there  will  be  ftill  in  him  fo  many  fecret  fms,  fo 
"  many  human  frailties,  fo  many  offences  of  ignorance,  paffion  and  preju- 
"  dice,  fo  many  unguarded  words  and  thoughts,  and  in  fhort,  fo  many  de- 
'V  feds,  in  his  beft  adions,  that  without  the  advantages  of  fuch  an  expi- 
"  ation  and  atonement  as  chriftianity  has  revealed  to  us,  ,it  is  impoffible  that 
"  he  fliould  be  cleared  before  his  fovereign  judge,  or  that  hefhould  be  able 
"  tofland  in  his  fight.  Our  Holy  religion  fuggefts  to  us  the  only  means  where- 
"  by  our  guilt  may  be  taken  away,  and  our  imperfe6l  obedience  accepted. 
"It  is  this  feries  of  thought  that  I  have  endeavored  to  exprefs  in  the 
"  following  Hymn,  which  I  have  compofed  during  this  my  ficknefs. 

I. 

HEM  rifing  from  the  bed  of  Death, 
O'enuhelm'd  with  guilt  and  fear ^ 
I  fee  my  Maker,  face  to  face, 
0   how  fhall  I  appear! 


w 


II. 

If  yet,  while  pardon  may  be  found. 
And  mercy  may  be  fought,  j^jm 

My  heart  with  inward  horror'- flirinks. 
And   trembles  at  the  thought ; 

■When  thou,  0  Lord,  fhalt  fiand  difclos'd 
In  majefiy  fevere^ 


And 
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And  fit  in  judgment  on   my  foul 
0  how  JJiall   I  appear'. 

IV. 

But  thou   ha/l  told  tht  troubled  mind. 

Who  does  her  fins  lament. 
The    timely   tribute   of  her  tears 

Shall   endlefs  ,  woe  prevent. 

V. 

Then  fee  the  forrows  of  my  heart. 

E'er  yet  it   be   too   late; 
And   hear  my   Saviour's  dying  groans, 

To  give  thofe  forrows  weight. 

VI. 

•;-;r^   J;;  - .     ;:>  ■  -• .,  '[ 

For  never  Jliall  my  foul-  def pair    .-■-■:■ 

Her  pardon  to  procure, .-ii-)-: 

:        '     .  Who  knows  thine  ordy  Son  has  dy'd 

. :T6  make  her  pardon  fure.  \[[ 

•■':  y.-  -    !  ■bnoq.  m  \g  a  -xoiVj 

:!^'  There  is  a  noble  Hymn  in  French,  which  TVIonfieur  Bayle  has  celebra-^ 
ted  for  a  very  fine  one,  and  which  the  famous  Author  of  the  Art  offpeaking 
"  calls  2in  admirable  one,  that  turns  upon  a  thought  of  the  fame  nature. 
*'  If  I  could  have  done  it  juflice  in  EjigUfli,  I  would  have.fent  it  you  tran- 
"  flated;  iit  was  written  by  Monfieur  Des  Barrcaux,  who  had  been  one  of 
"  the  greateft  Wits  and  Libertines! in  -^rcnc^,  but  in  his  laft  years  was  as 
"  remarkable  a  penitent. 

GRAXD    Dieu,  tes Jugemens font  remplis  d'  equite; 


■/lo 


ii 


;t 


Toiijours  tic  prehs  plaifir  a  nous  etre  propice . 

Maisf  ai  tant  fait  de  mal,  que  jamais  tn  bonte  -' 

J^e  me  pardonnera,  fans  choquer  ta  Juflice. 

Oui,  mon  Dicu,  la  grandeur  de  mon  impiete, 
•tb  •^''e  laiffe  a  ton  pouvoir  que  le  choix  du  fupplice .' 

Ten  inter  eft  s'  oppofedmafelicite^^il-jiii 
,   .li   ■  Ft  ta  clemence  meme  attend  que  je  periffe. 

'■■.  '  '  Contenteton  defir,  puis  quit  t'ejl  glorieux; 

Offenfe  toy  des pleurs  qui  coulent  de  mes  yeux; 

Tonne,  frappe,  il  ejl  temps,  rens  moi  guerre  pour  guerre: 
■jit'  y  adore  en  periffant  la  raifon  qui  t'  aigrit, 

Mais 
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Mais  dejfus  quel  endroit  tombera  ton  tonnerre, 
Qui  nejoit  tout  convert  dujang  ^^  Jefus  Chrift. 

''  If  thefe  thoughts  may  be  ferviceable  to  you,  I  defire  you  would  place 
"  them  in  a  proper  light;  and  am  ever,  with  great  fmcerity, 

•  -  SIR,   Yours,  Sec. 

N°  517,  Thurfday,  October  23. 

Heu  pietasl  heu  prijca  jidesl  ,  Virg. 

WE  laft  night  received  a  piece  of  ill  news  at  our  Club,  which  very 
fenfibly  afflided  every  one  of  us.  1  queflion  not  but  my  Readers 
themfelves  will  be  troubled  at  the  hearing  of  it.  To  keep  them  no  long- 
er in  fufpence.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  is  Dead.  He  departed  this  life  at 
his  houfe  in  the  country,  after  a  few  weeks  ficknefs.  '  Sir  Andrew  Free- 
port  has  a  letter  from  one  of  his  correfpondents  in  thofe  parts,  that  in- 
forms him  the  old  man  caught  a  cold  at  the  county-feflTons^  as  he  was  very 
warmly  promoting  an  Addrefs  of  his  own  penning,  in  which  he  fucceeded 
according  to  his  wifhes.  But  this  particular  comes  from  a  Whig  Juftice  of 
Peace,  who  was  always  Sir  Roger  s  enemy  and  antagonift.  1  have  Letters' 
both  from  the  Chaplain  and  Captain  Sentry  which  mention  nothing  of  it, 
but  are  filled  with  many  particulars  to  the  honor  of  the  good  old  man.  I 
have  likewife  a  Letter  from  the  Butler,  who  took  fo  much  care  of  me  lafl 
fummer  when  I  was  at  the  Knight's  houfe.  As  my  friend  the  Butler  men- 
tions, in  the  limplicity  of  his  heart,  feveral  circumftances  th6  others  have 
paffed  over  in  filence,  I  fhall  give  my  Reader  a  copy  of  his  Letter,  with- 
out any  alteration  or  diminution. 

Honored  Sir, 

"  \Z  lowing  that  you  was  my  old  Mailer's  good  friend,  I  could  not  forbear- 
"  x\i>  fending  you  the  melancholy  news  of  his  death,  which  has  afflitSied 
"  the  whole  country,  as  well  as  his  poor  fervants,  who  loved  him,  I  may  fay, 
"  better  than  we  did  our  lives.  I  am  afraid  he  caught  his  death  the  lafl; 
"  county-feffions,  where  he  would  go  to  fee  juftice  done  to  a  poor  widow 
"  woman  and  her  fatherlefs  children,  that  had  been  wronged  by  a  neigh- 

1     •'  bouring 


■V  bouring  Gentleman;  for  you  kndwmy  go6d  mafler  was  always  tl'.c  poor 
M'.raan's  friend.  Upon  his  'coming  home,  the  iirft  complaint  he  made  was, 
.'il  that  he  had:lofthis  roaft-beef  ftomach,  riot  beirig  able  to  touch  a  firloin, 
:"  which  was  ferved  up  according  to  cuftom  ;"a'nd  you  know  he  ufed  to  take 
•"  great  delight  in  it.  From  that  time  forward  he  grew  worfe  and  worfe, 
"  but  ftill  kept  a  good  heart  to  the  laft.  Indeed  we  were  once  in  great 
"  hopes. of. his  recovery,  upon  a  kind  ,  meffage  that  was  fent  him  from  the 
"  widow  Lady  ^vhoril  he  had  made  love  to  the  forty  laft  years  of  his  life; 
".  but  this  only  proved  a  lightning  before  his  death.  He  has  bequeathed 
"  to  this  Lady,  as  a  token  of  his  love  a  great  pearl  necklace,  and  a  couple 
.'.*- of  filver  bracelets  fet  with  jewels,  v/hich  belonged  to  my  good  old  Lady 
*'  his  mother:  he  has  bequeathed  the  fine  white  gelding,  that  he  ufed  to 
"  ride  a  hunting  upon,  to  his  Chaplain,  becaufe  he  thought  he  would  be 
"  kind  to  him,  and  has  left  you  all  his  books.  He  has,  moreover,  be- 
"  queathed  to  the  Chaplain  a  very  pretty  tenement  with  good  Lands  about 
"  it.  It  being  a  very  cold  day  when  he  made  his  will,  he  left  for  mourn- 
"  ing,  to  every  man  in  the  parifli  a  great  frize  coat,  and  to  every  woman 
^'a  black  riding-hood.  It  -was  a  moft  moving  fight  to  fee  him  take  leave 
'i*  of  his  poor  Servants,  commending  us  all  for  our  fidelity,  whilft  we  ^vere 
*"  not  able  to  fpeak  a  word  for  weeping.  As  we  moft  of  us  are  grown  grey- 
\'  headed  in  our  dear  mafter's  fervice,  he  has  left  us  penfions  and  legacies, 
*'  which  we  may  live  very  comfortably  upon  the  remaining  part  of  our 
"  days.  He  has  bequeathed  a  great  deal  more  in  charity,  which  is  not 
"yet  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  it  is  peremptorily  faid  in  the  parifli, 
"  that  he  has  left  money  to  build  a  fteeple  to  the  Church ;  for  he  was  heard 
"  to  fay  fome  time  ago,  that  if  he  lived  two  years  longer,  Coverly  Church 
"•  fliould  have  a  fteeple  to  it.  The  Chaplain  tells  every  body  that  he  made 
"  a  very  good  end,  and  never  fpeaks  of  him  without  tears.  He  was  bu- 
"  ried,  according  to  his  own  diredions,  among  the  family  of  the  Coverlles, 
"  on  the  left  hand  of  his  father  Sir  Arthur.  The  Coffin  was  carried  by  fix 
"  of  his  tenants,  and  the  Pall  held  up  by  fix  of  the  Quorum:  the  whole 
"  parifli  followed  the  corps  v/ith  heavy  hearts,  and  in  their  mourning  fuits, 
"  the  men  in  frize,  and  the  women  in  riding-hoods.  Captain  Sentry,  my 
"  mafter's  nephew,  has  taken  pofTeffion  of  the  hall-houfe,  and  the  whole 
"  eftate.  When  my  old  mafter  faw  him  a  little  before  his  death,  he  fiiook 
"  him  by  the  hand,  and  wiftied  him  joy  of  the  eftate  ^v'hich  was  falling  to 
"  him,  defiring  him  only  to  make  a  good  ufe  of  it,  and  to  pay  the  feveral 
"  legacies,  and  the  gifts  of  charity  which  he  told  him  he  had  left  as  quit- 
"  rents  upon  the  eftate.  The  Captain  truly  feems  a  courteous  man,  though 
'■'■■  he  fays  but  little.  He  makes  much  of  thofe  whom  my  mafter  loved,  and 

"  fhews 
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'^  fhews  great  kindnefs  to  the  old  houfe-dog,  that  you  know  my. poor  ma- 
''  fter  was  fo  fond  of.  It  would  have  :gdne  to  your  heart  to  :have  heard 
\'  the  moans  the  dumb  creature  made  on  the  day  of  myfmafter's  death. 
"  He  has  never  joyed  himfelf  fmce;  no  more  has  any  of  us.:  It  was  the 
''■  melancholieft  day  for  the  poor  people  that  ever  happened  in  Worcejter- 
'■'■  JJiire.     This  being  all  from, 

e.'" Honored  Sir',  'Tour  mojl  forrorbfut  Servant,       ^ 

P.  S.  "  My  mafler  defired,  fome  weeks  befor.e  he  died,  that^a  book  whick 
"  comes  up  to  you  by  the  carrier  fhould  be  given  to  Sir  Andrew  Freeport 
"  in  his  name. 

This  Letter  notwithflanding  the  poor  Butler's  manner  of  writing  it,  gave 
us  fuch  an  idea  of  our  good  old  friend,  that  upon  the  reading  of  it  there 
was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  Club.  Sir  Andrew  opening  the  book,  found  it  to 
be  a  colle61ion  of  A61s  of  ParUament.  .  There  was  in  particular  the  A6^.of 
Uniformity  with  fome  pafTages  in  it  marked  by  Sir  Roger's  own  hand.  Sir 
Andrew  found  that  they  related  to  two  or  three  points,  which  he  had  dif- 
puted  with  Sir  Roger  the  laft  time  he  appeared  at  the  Club.  Sir  Andrew, 
who  would  have  been  merry  at  fuch  an  incident  on  another  occafion,  at 
the  fight  of  the  old  man's  hand- writing  burll  into  tears,  and  put  the  book 
into  his  pocket.  Captain -S^n^r))  informs  me,  that  the  Knight  has  left  rings 
and  mourning  for  every  one  in  the  Club. 


N^  519.  Saturday,  October  25. 

Inde  hominum  pecudwnque  genus,  vitcEque  volantum, 

JEt  qua'  marmoreo  fert  monjlra  Juh  aquore  pontuL  Virg. 

THOUGH  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pleafurie  in  contemplating  the  ma- 
terial world,  by  which  Imean  that  fyftem  of  bodies  into  which  na-- 
ture  has  fo  curioufly  wrought  the  mafs  of  dead  matter,  with  the  feveral 
relations  which  thofe  bodies  bear  to  one  another;  there  is  ftill,  methinks, 
fomething  more  wonderful  and  furprifmg  in  contemplations  on  the  world 
of  life,   by  which  I  mean   all   thofe    animals  with  which  every   part   of 

the 
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the  univerfe  is  furnifhed.     The   material    world    is  only   the  fhell  of  the 
univerfe:   the  world  of  life  are  its  inhabitants. 

If  we  confider  thofe  parts  of  the  material  world  which  lie  the  neareft  to 
us,  and  are  therefore  fubjed  to  our  obfervations  and  enquiries,  it  is  ama- 
zing to  confider  the  infinity  of  animals  with  which  it  is  flocked.  Every  part 
of  matter  is  peopled:  every  green  leaf  fwarms  with  inhabitants.  There  is 
fcarce  a  fingle  humor  in  the  body  of  a  man,  or  of  any  other  animal,  in 
which  our  glaffes  do  not  difcover  myriads  of  living  creatures.  The  fur- 
face  of  animals  is  alfo  covered  with  other  animals,  which  are  in  the  fame 
manner  the  bafis  of  other  animals  that  live  upon  it;  nay,  we  find  in  the 
moft  folid  bodies,  as  in  marble  itfelf,  innumerable  cells,  and  cavities,  that 
are  crouded  with  fuch  imperceptible  inhabitants,  as  are  too  little  for  the 
naked  eye  to  difcover.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  look  into  the  more  bul- 
ky parts  of  nature,  we  fee  the  feas,  lakes  and  rivers,  teeming  with  number- 
lefs  kinds  of  living  creatures:  we  find  every  mountain  and  marfh,  wilder- 
nefs  and  wood,  plentifully  flocked  with  birds  and  beafls,  and  every  part 
of  matter  affording  proper  neceflaries  and  conveniencies  for  the  livelihood 
of  multitudes  which  inhabit  it. 

The  Author  of  the  Plurality  of  Worlds  draws  a  very  good  argument  from 
this  confideration,  for  the  peopling  o{  every  planet;  as  indeed  it  feems  very 
probable  from  the  analogy  of  reafon,  that  if  no  part  of  matter  which  we 
are  acquainted  with,  lies  wafle  and  ufelefs,  thofe  great  bodies  which  are  at 
fuch  a  diftance  from  us  fhouldnot  bedefert  and  unpeopled,  but  rather  that 
theyfhouldbe  furnifhed  with  Beings  adapted  to  their  refpe^ive  fitutations. 

Exiftence  is  a  blefling  to  thofe  Beings  only,  which  are  endowed  with  per- 
ception, and  is  in  a  manner  thrown  away  upon  dead  matter,  any  further 
than  as  it  is  fubfervient  to  Beings  which  are  confcious  of  their  exiftence. 
Accordingly  we  find,  from  the  bodies  which  lie  under  our  obfervation,  that 
matter  is  only  made  as  the  bafis  and  fupport  of  animals,  and  that  there  is 
no  more  of  the  one,  than  what  is  necellary  for  the  exiftence  of  the  other. 

Infinite  goodnefs  is  offo  communicative  a  nature,  that  it  feems  to  delight 
in  the  conferring  of  exiftence  upon  every  degree  of  perceptive  Being.  As 
this  is  a  Speculation,  which  I  have  often  purfued  with  great  pleafure  to  my- 
felf  I  Ihall  enlarge  farther  upon  it,  by  confidering  that  part  of  the  fcale  of 
Beings  which  comes  within  our  knowledge. 

There  arefome  living  creatures  which  are  raifed  but  juft  above  dead  mat- 
ter. To  mention  only  that  fpecies  of  fhell-fifh,  which  are  formed  in  the  fa- 
fhion  of  a  cone,  that  grow  to  the  furface  of  feveral  rocks,  and  immediately 
die  upon  their  being  fevered  from  the  place  where  they  grow.  There  are 
many  other  creatures  but  one  remove  fromthefe,  which  have  no  other  fenfe 

VOL.  IV.  C  befides 
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befides  that  of  feeling  and  tafte.  Others  have  ftill  an  additional  one. of 
hearing;  others  of  fmell,  and  others  of  fight.  It  is  wonderful  to  obferve, 
by  what  a  gradual  progrefs  the  world  of  life  advances  through  a  prodigious 
variety  of  fpecies,  before  a  creature  is  formed  that  is  complete  in  all  its 
fenfes;  and  even  among  thefe  there  is  fuch  a  different  degree  of  perfe6lion 
in  the  fenfe  which  one  animal  enjoys,  beyond  what  appears  in  another, 
that  though  the  fenfe  in  different  animals  be  dillinguifhed  by  the  fame  com- 
mon denomination,  it  feems  almoft  of  a  different  nature.  If  after  this  we 
look  into  the  feveral  inward  perfections  of  cunning  and  fagacity,  or  what 
we  generally  call  inftinCl,  we  find  them  rifmg  after  the  fame  manner,  im- 
perceptibly one  above  another,  and  receiving  additional  improvements, 
according  to  the  fpecies  in  which  they  are  implanted.  This  progrefs  in 
nature  is  fo  very  gradual,  that  the  mofl  perfe61  of  an  inferior  fpecies  comes 
very  near  to  the  moft  imperfeCl  of  tliat  which  is  immediately  above  it. 

The  exuberant  and  overflowing  goodnefs  of  the  fupreme  Being,  whofe 
mercy  extends  to  all  his  works,  is  plainly  feen,  as  I  have  before  hinted, 
from  his  having  made  fo  very  little  matter,  at  leaft  what  falls  within  our 
knowledge,  that  does  not  fwarm  with  life:  nor  is  his  goodnefs  lefs  feen  in 
the  diverlity,  than  in  the  multitude  of  living  creatures.  Had  he  only  made 
one  fpecies  of  animals,  none  of  the  reft  would  have  enjoyed  the  happinefs 
of  exiftence;  he  has  therefore  fpecified  in  his  creation  every  degree  of  life, 
every  capacity  of  Being.  The  whole  chafm  of  nature,  from  a  plant  to 
a  man,  is  filled  up  with  diverfe  kinds  of  creatures,  rifing  one  over  another, 
by  fuch  a  gentle  and  eafy  afcent,  that  the  little  tranfitions  and  deviations 
from  one  fpecies  to  another  are  almoft  infenfible.  This  intermediate  fpace 
is  fo.  well  hufbanded  and  managed,  that  there  is  fcarce  a  degree  of  percep- 
tion which  does  not  appear  in  Ibme  one  part  of  the  world  of  life.  Is  the 
Goodnefs  or  Wifdom  of  the  divine  Being  more  manifefted  in  this  his  pro- 
ceeding? 

There  is  a  confequence,  befides  thofe  I  have  already  mentioned,  which 
feems  very  naturally  deducible  from  the  foregoing  confiderations.  If  the 
fcale  of  Being  rifes  by  fuch  a  regular  progrefs,  fo  high  as  man,  we  may  by 
a  parity  of  reafon  fuppofe  that  it  ftill  proceeds  gradually  through  thofe  Be- 
ings which  are  of  a  fuperior  nature  to  him;  fince  there  is  an  infinitely 
greater  fpace  and  room  for  different  degrees  of  perfedion,  between  the  fu- 
preme Being  and  man,  than  between  man  and  the  moft  defpicable  infed. 
This  confequence,  offo  great  a  variety  of  Beings  which  are  fuperior  to  us, 
from  that  variety  which  is  inferior  to  us,  is  made  by  Mr.  Locke,  in  a  paffage 
which  I  fhall  here  fet  down,  after  having  premifed,  that  notwithftanding 
there  is  fuch  infinite  room  between  man  and  his    Maker  for  the  creative 

power 
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power  to  exert  itfelf  in,  it  is  impoflible  that  itfliould  ever  be  filled  up,  fincc 
there  will  be  ftill  an  infinite  gap  or  diftance  between  the  highefl  created 
Being,  and  the  power  which  produced  him. 

That  there  JJiould  be  more  Species  of  intelligent  creatures  above  us,  than  there 
are  of  fenfible  and  material  below  us,  is  probable  to  me  from  hence;  that  in  all  the 
vifible  corporeal  world,  we  fee  no  chafms,  or  gaps.  All  quite  doiun  from  us,  the  de- 
fcent  is  by  eafyfieps,  and  a  continued  feries  of  things,  that  in  each  remove,  differ 
very  little  one  from  the  other.  There  are  fifhes  that  have  wings,  and  are  not  fir  angers 
to  the  airy  regions;  and  there  are  fome  birds,  that  are  inhabitants  of  the  water; 
whofe  blood  is  cold  as  fifhes,  and  their  flefh  fo  like  in  tafie,  thai  the  fcrupulous  are 
allowed  them  on  fifli-days.  There  are  animals  fio  near  of  kin  both  to  birds  and 
beqfts,  that  they  are  in  the  middle  between  both:  amphibious  animals  link  the  terre- 
firial  and  aquatic  together;  Seals  live  at  land  and  at  fea,  and  Porpoifes  have  the 
warm  blood  and  entrails  of  a  Hog;  not  to  mention  what  is  confidently  reported  of 
Mermaids  or  Seamen.  There  are  fome  brutes,  that  fe em  to  have  as  much  knowledge 
and  reafon,  as  fome  that  are  called  Men;  and  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  are 
fo  nearly  joined,  that  if  you  will  take  the  lowefi  of  one,  and  the  highefi  of  the  other, 
there  will  fcarce  be  perceived  any  great  difference  between  them :  and  fo  on  till  we 
come  to  the  lowefi  and  the  mofi  inorganical  parts  of  matter,  we  fhall  find  every 
where  that  the  feveral  Species  are  linked  together,  and  differ  but  in  almofi  infenfi- 
ble  degrees.  And  when  we  confider  the  infinite  Power  andWifdom  of  the  Maker,  we 
have  reafon  to  think  that  it  is  fuitable  to  the  magnificent  harmony  of  the  Univerfe, 
and  the  great  defign  and  infinite  goodnefs  of  the  Architect,  that  the  Species  of  crea- 
tures ffiould  alfo,  by  gentle  degrees,  afcend  upward  from  us  toward  his  infinite  per- 
feBion,  as  toe  fee  they  gradually  defend  from  us  downwards:  which  if  it  be  pro- 
bable, we  have  reafon  then  to  be  perfuaded,  that  there  are  far  more  Species  of 
creatures  above  us,  than  there  are  beneath;  we  being  in  degrees  of  perfeEion  much 
more  remote  from  the  infinite  Being  of  God,  than  we  are  from  the  lowefi  flate  of 
Being,  and  that  which  approaches  nearefi  to  nothing.  And  yet  of  all  thofe  di/linSi 
Species,  we  have  fw  clear  difiinH  Ideas. 

In  this  Syftem  of  Being,  there  is  no  creature  fo  wonderful  in  its  nature, 
and  which  fo  much  deferves  our  particular  attention,  as  Man,  who  fills  up 
the  middle  fpace  between  the  animal  and  intelle^ual  nature,  the  vifible  and 
invifible  world,  and  is  that  link  in  the  chain  of  Beings  which  has  been 
often  termed  the  Kexus  utriufque  Mundi.  So  that  he,  who  in  one  refped: 
being  affociated  with  Angels  and  Arch- Angels,  may  look  upon  a  Being  of 
infinite  perfection  as  his  Father,  and  the  highefi  order  of  fpirits  as  his 
brethren,  may  in  another  refped  fay  to  Corruption,  thou  art  my  father,  and  to 
the  ivorm,  thou  art  my  mother  and  myffier. 

C  2  Thurfday, 
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r — Kunc  augur  Apollo^ 

Nunc  Lycia  fortes^  nunc  et  Jove  mijfus  ah  ipfo 

Jnterpres  divum  fert  horrida  juJJ'a  per  auras. 

Scilicet  is  Juperis  labor Virg. 

I  Am  always  highly  delighted  with  the  difcovery  of  any  riling  genius 
among  my  countrymen.  For  this  reafon  I  have  read  over,  with  great 
pleafure,  the  late  Mifcellany  publilhed  by  Mr.  Pope,  in  which  there  are 
many  excellent  compofitions  of  that  ingenious  Gentleman.  I  have  had  a 
pleafure  of  the  fame  kind,  in  perufing  a  Poem  that  is  juft  publidied  on  the 
ProfpeSl  of  Peace,  and  which,  I  hope,  will  meet  with  fuch  a  reward  from  its 
patrons,  as  fo  noble  a  performance  deferves.  I  was  particularly  well- 
pleafed  to  find  that  the  Author  had  not  amufed  himfelf  with  fables  out  of 
the  Pagan  Theology,  and  that  when  he  hints  at  any  thing  of  this  nature, 
he  alludes  to  it  only  as  to  a  fable. 

Many  of  our  modern  Authors,  whofe  learning  very  often  extends  no 
farther  than  Ovid's  Metamorphofes,  do  not  know  how  to  celebrate  a  great  man, 
without  mixing  a  parcel  of  fchool-boy  tales  with  the  recital  of  his  a6lions. 
If  you  read  a  poem  on  a  fine  woman,  among  the  authors  of  this  clafs,  you 
fhall  fee  that  it  turns  more  upon  Venus  or  Helen^  than  on  the  party  con- 
cerned. I  have  known  a  copy  of  verfes  on  a  great  hero  highly  commend- 
ed: but  upon  afking  to  hear  fome  of  the  beautiful  paffages,  the  admirer 
of  it  has  repeated  to  me  a  fpeech  oi  Apollo,  or  defcription  oi  Polyp  heme.  At 
other  times  when  I  have  fearched  for  the  adions  of  a  great  man  who  gave 
a  fubje^l  to  the  writer,  I  have  been  entertained  with  the  exploits  of  a 
River-god,  or  have  been  forced  to  attend  a  Fury  in  her  mifchievous  pro- 
grefs,  from  one  end  of  the  poem  to  the  other.  When  we  are  at  fchool, 
it  is  neceflary  for  us  to  be  acquainted  with  the  fyftem  of  Pagan  theology, 
and  may  be  allowed  to  enliven  a  theme,  or  point  an  epigram  with  an  hea- 
then god;  but  when  we  would  write  a  manly  Panegyric,  that  fhould  carry 
in  it  all  the  colors  of  truth,  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  have 
recourfe  to  our  Jupiters  and  Junos. 

No  thought  is  beautiful  which  is  not  juft,  and  no  thought  can  be  juft 
which  is  not  founded  in  Truth,  or  at  leaft  in  that  which  pafles  for  fuch. 

In 
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In  mock-heroic  Poems,  the  ufe  of  the  heathen  mythology  is  not  only 
excufable  but  graceful,  becaufe  it  is  the  defign  of  fuch  compofitions  to  di- 
vert, by  adapting  the  fabulous  machines  of  the  ancients  to  low  fubje(^s, 
and  at  the  fame  time  by  ridiculing  fuch  kinds  of  machinery  in  modern 
writers.  If  any  are  of  opinion,  that  there  is  a  necelTity  of  admitting  thefe 
claffical  legends  into  our  ferious  compofitions,  in  order  to  give  them  a  more 
poetical  turn;  I  would  recommend  to  their  confideration  the  Paflorals  of 
Mr.  Philips.  One  would  have  thought  it  impoffible  for  this  kind  of  poetry 
to  have  fubfifted  without  Fauns  and  Satyrs,  Wood-nymphs  and  Water- 
nymphs,  with  all  the  tribe  of  rural  deities.  But  we  fee  he  has  given  a 
new  life,  and  a  more  natural  beauty  to  this  way  of  writing,  by  fubftituting 
in  the  place  of  thefe  antiquated  fables,  the  fuperftitious  Mythology  which 
prevails  among  the  fhepherds  of  our  own  country. 

Virgil  and  Homer  might  compliment  their  heroes,  by  interweaving  the  ac- 
tions of  deities  with  their  atchievements :  but  for  a  chriftian  Author  to 
write  in  the  pagan  Creed,  to  make  Prince  Eugene  a  favorite  of  Mars,  or  to 
carry  on  a  correfpondence between  Bellona  and  the  Marflial  deVillars,  would 
be  downright  puerility,  and  unpardonable  in  a  Poet  that  is  pafl  fixteen. 
It  is  want  of  fufficient  elevation  in  a  genius  to  defcribe  realities,  and  place 
them  in  a  fliining  light,  that  makes  him  have  recourfe  to  fuch  trifling  an- 
tiquated fables;  as  a  man  may  write  a  fine  defcription  oi Bacchus  or  Apollo^ 
that  does  not  know  how  to  draw  the  chara6lerof  any  of  his  contemporaries. 

In  order  therefore  to  put  a  flop  to  this  abfurd  pracftice,  I  fhall  publifh 
the  following  Edi6l,  by  virtue  of  that  fpedatorial  authority  with  which  I 
ftand  inverted. 

'  T  TT  THereas  the  time  of  a  general  peace  is,  in  all  appearance,  drawing 
'  *  V  near,  being  informed  that  there  are  feveral  ingenious  perfons  who 
'  intend  to  fhew  their  talents  on  fo  happy  an  occafion,  and  being  willing, 
'  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  to  prevent  that  effufion  of  nonfenfe^  which  we 
'  have  good  caufe  to  apprehend ;  I  do  hereby  flri6lly  require  every  per- 
'  fon,  who  fhall  write  on  this  fubje6l,  to  remember  that  he  is  a  Chriftian, 
'  and  not  to  facrifice  his  catechifm  to  his  poetry.  In  order  to  it,  I  do  ex- 
'  pe6t  of  him  in  the  firft  place,  to  make  his  own  poem,  without  depend- 
'  ing  upon  Phoebus  for  any  part  of  it,  or  calling  out  for  aid  upon  any  one 
'  of  the  Mufes  by  name.  I  do  likewife  pofitively  forbid  the  fending  of 
'  Mercury  with  any  particular  meflage  or  difpatch  relating  to  the  peace, 
'  and  fhall  by  no  means  fuffer  Minerva  to  take  upon  her  the  fhape  of  any 
*'  Plenipotentiary  concerned  in  this  great  work.  I  do  further  declare,  that 
"  I  fhall  not  allow  theDeftinies  to  have  had  an  hand  in   the  deaths  of  the 

*•'  feveral 
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feveral  thoufands  who  have  been  flain  in  the  late  war,  being  of  opinion 
that  all  fuch  deaths  may  be  very  well  accounted  for  by  the  chriftian  fy- 
ftem  of  powder  and  ball.  I  do  therefore  ftri^tly  forbid  the  Fates  to  cut 
the  thread  of  man's  life  upon  any  pretence  whatfoever,  unlefs  it  be  for  the 
fake  of  the  rhyme.  And  whereas  I  have  good  reafon  to  fear,  tha-i  Jieptune 
will  have  a  great  deal  of  bulinefs  on  his  hands,  in  feveral  poems  which  we 
may  now  fuppofe  are  upon  the  anvil,  I  do  alfo  prohibit  his  appearance, 
unlefs  it  be  done  in  metaphor,  fimile,  or  any  very  fhort  allufion,  and 
that  even  here  he  be  not  permitted  to  enter,  but  with  great  caution  and 
circumfpedion.  I  defire  that  the  fame  rule  may  be  extended  to  his 
whole  fraternity  of  heathen  Gods,  it  being  my  defign  to  condemn  every 
poem  to  the  flames  in  which  Jupiter  thunders,  or  exercifes  any  other  ad; 
of  authority  which  does  not  belong  to  him :  in  fhort,  I  expe^l  that  no 
pagan  agent  fhall  be  introduced,  or  any  fa(ft  related  which  a  man  can- 
not give  credit  to  with  a  good  confcience.  Provided  always,  that  nOr 
thing  herein  contained  fhall  extend,  or  be  conftrued  to  extend,  to  feveral 
of  the  female  Poets  in  this  nation,  who  fhall  ftill  be  left  in  full  poffeflion 
of  their  Gods  and  Goddelfes,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  this  paper  had 
never  been  written. 


N°  529.  Thurjday,  November  6. 

Singula  quaque  locum  teneant  fortita  decenter.  Hor. 

UPON  the  hearing  of  feveral  late  difputes  concerning  rank  and  pre- 
cedence, I  could  not  forbear  amufing  myfelf  with  fome  obfervations, 
which  I  have  made  upon  the  learned  world,  as  to  this  great  particular. 
By  the  learned  world  I  here  mean  at  large,  all  thofe  who  are  any  way 
concerned  in  works  of  Literature,  whether  in  the  writing,  printing,  or 
repeating  part.  To  begin  with  the  writers ;  I  have  obferved  that  the  Au- 
thor of  a  Folio^  in  all  companies  and  converfations,  fets  himfelf  above  the 
Author  of  a  Quarto;  the  Author  of  a  Quarto  above  the  Author  of  an  OSlavo; 
and  fo  on,  by  a  gradual  defcent  and  fubordination,  to  an  Author  inTwenty- 
Fours.  This  diflindion  is  fo  well  obferved,  that  in  an  affembly  of  the 
Learned,  I  have  feen  a  Folio  writer  place  himfelf  in  an  elbow-chair,  when 
the  Author  of  a  Duodecimo  has,    out  of  a  juil  deference    to  his   fuperior 

quality. 
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quality,  feated  himfelf  upon  a  fquab.   In  a  word,  Authors  are  ufually  ranged 
in  company  after  the  fame  manner  as  their  works  are  upon  a  flielf. 

The  moft  minute  pocket-author  hath  beneath  him  the  writers  of  all 
pamphlets,  or  works  that  are  only  Hitched.  As  forthe  Pamphleteer,  he  takes 
place  of  none  but  of  the  Authors  of  fnigle  fheets,  and  of  that  fraternity  who 
publifh  their  labors  on  certain  days,  or  on  everyday  of  the  week.  I  do  not 
find  that  the  precedency  among  the  individuals,  in  this  latter  clafs  of  wri- 
ters, is  yet  fettled. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  had  fo  flri^l  a  regard  to  the  ceremonial  which 
prevails  in  the  learned  world,  that  I  never  prefumed  to  take  place  of  a 
Pamphleteer  till  my  daily  papers  were  gathered  into  thofe  two  firft  volumes, 
which  have  already  appeared.  After  which  I  naturally  jumped  over  the 
heads  not  only  of  all  Pamphleteers,  but  of  every  OHavo  writer  in  Great 
Britain,  that  had  written  but  one  book.  I  am  alfo  informed  by  my  book- 
feller,  that  fix  05lavos  have  at  all  times  been  looked  upon  as  an  equiva- 
lent to  a  Folio,  which  I  take  notice  of  the  rather,  becaufe  I  would  not  have 
the  learned  world  furprifed,  if  after  the  publication  of  half  a  dozen  vo- 
lumes I  take  my  place  accordingly.  When  my  fcattered  forces  are  thus 
rallied,  and  reduced  into  regular  bodies,  I  flatter  myfelf  that  I  fhall  make 
no  defpicable  figure  at  the  head  of  them. 

Whether  thefe  rules,  which  have  been  received  time  out  of  mind  in  the 
commonwealth  of  letters,  were  not  originally  eftablifhed  with  an  eye  to  our 
paper  manufacture,  I  fhall  leave  to  the  difcuffion  of  others,  and  fliall  only 
remark  further  in  this  place,  that  all  printers  and  bookfellers  take  the  wall 
of  one  another,  according  to  the  abovementioned  merits  of  the  Authors  to 
whom  they  refpe(51ively  belong. 

I  come  now  to  that  point  of  precedency  which  is  fettled  among  the  three 
learned  profeflions,  by  the  wifdom  of  our  laws.  I  need  not  here  take  no- 
tice of  the  rank  which  is  allotted  to  every  Do6lor  in  each  of  thefe  profef- 
fions,  who  are  all  of  them,  though  not  fo  high  as  Knights,  yet  a  deo-ree 
above  Squires;  this  laft  order  of  men  being  the  illiterate  body  of  the  nati- 
on, are  confequently  thrown  together  into  a  clafs  below  the  three  learned 
profeflions.  I  mention  this  for  the  fake  of  feveral  rural  Squires,  whofe 
reading  does  not  rife  fo  high  as  to  the  prejent  State  of  England,  and  who  are 
often  apt  to  ufurp  that  precedency  which  by  the  laws  of  their  Country  is 
not  due  to  them.  Their  want  of  learning,  which  has  planted  them  in  this 
ftation,  may  in  fome  meafure  extenuate  their  mifdemeanor;  and  our  pro- 
feflTors  ought  to  pardon  them  when  they  offend  in  this  particular,  confider- 
ing  that  they  are  in  a  ftate  of  ignorance,  or,  as  we  ufually  fay,  do  not  know 
their  right  hand  from  their  left. 

There 
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There  is  another  tribe  of  perfons  who  are  retainers  to  the  learned  world, 
and  who  regulate  themfelves  upon  all  occafions  by  feveral  laws  peculiar 
to  their  body,  I  mean  the  players  or  adors  of  both  fexes.  Among  thefe 
it  is  a  ftanding  and  uncontroverted  principle,  that  a  Tragedian  always  takes 
place  of  a  Comedian;  and  it  is  very  well  known  the  merry  drolls  who 
make  us  laugh  are  always  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  and  in  eve- 
ry entertainment  give  way  to  the  dignity  of  the  bufkin.  It  is  a  Stage  max- 
im, Once  a  King  and  always  a  King.  For  this  reafon  it  would  be  thought  very 
abfurd  in  Mr.  Bullock.,  notwithflanding  the  height  and  gracefulnefs  of  his 
perfon,  to  fit  at  the  right  hand  of  an  Hero,  though  he  were  but  five  foot 
high.  The  fame  diftinftion  is  obferved  among  the  Ladies  of  the  Theatre. 
Queens  and  Heroines  preferve  their  rank  in  private  converfation,  while 
thofe  who  are  waiting-women  and  maids  of  honor  upon  the  Stage,  keep 
their  dillance  alfo  behind  the  Scenes. 

I  fhall  only  add,  that  by  a  parity  of  reafon,  all  writers  of  Tragedy  look 
upon  it  as  their  due  to  be  feated,  ferved,  or  faluted  before  Comic  writers: 
thofe  who  deal  in  Tragi-Comedy  ufually  taking  their  feats  between  the 
Authors  of  either  fide.  There  has  been  a  long  difpute  for  precedency  be- 
tween the  Tragic  and  Heroic  Poets.  Arijlotle  would  have  the  latter  yield 
the  Pas  to  the  former;  but  Mr.  Dryden  and  many  others  would  never  fub- 
mit  to  this  decifion.  Burlefque  writers  pay  the  fame  deference  to  the  He- 
roic, as  Comic  writers  to  their  ferious  brothers  in  the  Drama. 

By  this  fhort  table  of  laws,  order  is  kept  up,  and  diflin^lion  preferved 
in  the  whole  republic  of  letters. 

N°  330.  Friday.,  November  7. 

Sic  vijum  Veneri;    cut  placet  impares 
Formas  atque  animos  Jub  juga  ahenea 

ScBvo  mittere  cumjoco.  Hor. 

IT  is  very  ufual  for  thofe  who  have  been  fevere  upon  marriage,  in  fome 
part  or  other  of  their  lives  to  enter  into  the  fraternity  which  they  have 
ridiculed,  and  to  fee  their  rallery  return  upon  their  own  heads.  I  fcarce 
ever  knew  a  woman-hater  that  did  not,  fooner  or  later,  pay  for  it.  Marriage, 
which  is  a  bleffing  to  another  man,  falls  upon  fuch  an  one  as  a  judgment. 
Mr.  Congreve's  Old  Batchelor  is  fet  forth  to  us  with   much  wit  and   humor, 

as 
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as  an  example  of  this  kind.  In  fliort,  thofe  who  have  moO;  diflinguifhed 
themfelves  by  railing  at  the  fex  in  general,  very  often  make  an  honorable 
amends,  by  choofing  one  of  the  moll  vvorthlefs  perfons  of  it,  for  a  com- 
panion and  yoke-fellow.  Hymen  takes  his  revenge  in  kind,  on  thofe  who 
turn  his  myfleries  into  ridicule. 

My  friend  Will  Honeycomb,  who  was  fo  unmercifully  witty  upon  the  wo- 
men, in  a  couple  of  Letters,  which  I  lately  communicated  to  the  public, 
has  given  the  Ladies  ample  fatisfa6lion  by  marrying  a  farmer's  daughter; 
a  piece  of  news  which  came  to  our  Club  by  the  lafl  poll.  The  Templar  is 
very  pofitive  that  he  has  married  a  dairy-maid:  but  Will,  in  his  Letter  to* 
me  on  this  occalion,  fets  the  beft  face  upon  the  matter  that  he  can,  and 
gives  a  more  tolerable  account  of  his  fpoufe.  I  mull  confefs  I  fufpecfted 
fomething  more  than  ordinary,  when  upon  opening  the  Letter  I  found  that 
Will  was  fallen  off  from  his  former  gaiety,  havirig  changed  Dear  Spec,  which 
was  his  ufual  falute  at  the  beginning  of  the  Letter,  into  My  lu  or  thy  friend, 
and  fubfcribed  himfelf  in  the  latter  end  of  it  at  full  length  William  Honey- 
comb. In  fhort,  the  gay,  the  loud,  the  vain  Will  Honeycomb,  who  had  made 
love  to  every  great  fortune  that  has  appeared  in  town  for  above  thirty 
years  together^  and  boafled  of  favors  from  Ladies  whom  he  had  never  feen, 
is  at  length  wedded  to  a  plain  country  girl. 

His  Letter  gives  us  the  pidure  of  a  converted  rake.  The  fober  charac- 
ter of  the  hu{b.and  isdafhed  with  the  man  of  the  town,  and  enlivened  with 
thofe  little  cant-phjafes  which  have  made  my  friend  Will  often  thought  very 
pretty  company^    ;But  let  us  hear  what  he  fays  for  himfelf. 

My  worlliy  friend, 
"  T  Queftion  not  but  you,   and  the  reft  of  my  acquaintance,  wonder  that 
"  X  I  who  have  lived  in  the  fmoke  and  gallantries  of  the  town  for  thirty 
"  years  together,  fhould  all  on  a  fudden  grow  fond  of  a  country  life.    Had 
"  not  my  dog  of  a  fteward  run  away  as  he  did,  without  making  up  his  ac- 
"  counts,  I  had  ftill  been  immerfed  in  fin  and  fea-coal.     But  fmce  my  late 
"  forced  vifit  to  my  eftate,   I  am  fo  pleafed  with  it,   that  I  am  refolved  to 
"  live  and  die  upon  it.     I  am  every  day  abroad  among  my  acres,  and  can 
"  fcarce  forbear  filling  my  Letter  with  breezes,  fliades,  flowers,  meadows, 
"■  and   purling  ftreams.     The  fimplicity  of  manners,  which  I  have  heard 
"  you  fo  often  fpeak  of,  and  which  appears  here  in  perfedion,  charms  me 
"  wonderfully.     As  an  inftance  of  it,   I  miift  acquaint  you,   and  by  your 
"■  means  the  whole  Club,   that  I  have  lately  married  one  of  my  tenant's 
"  daughters.     She  is  born  of  honeft  parents,  and  though  flie  has  no  por- 
"  tion,  £he  has  a  great  deal  of  virtue.     The  natural  fweetnefs  and  inno- 

VOL.  IV.  D  "  cence 
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cence  of  her  behaviour,  the  frefhnefs  of  her  complexion,  the  unafife<51ed 
turn  of  her  fliape  and  perfon,  fliot  me  through  and  through  every  time 
I  faw  her,  and  did  more  execution  upon  me  in  grogram,  than  the  great- 
eft  beauty  in  town  or  court  had  ever  done  in  brocade.  In  fhort,  fhe  is 
fuch  an  one  as  promifes  me  a  good  heir  to  my  eftate;  and  if  by  her 
means  I  cannot  leave  to  my  children  what  are  falfely  called  the  gifts  of 
birth,  high  titles  and  alliances,  I  hope  to  convey  to  them  the  more  real 
and  valuable  gifts  of  birth,  ftrong  bodies,  and  healthy  conftitutions:  as 
for  your  fine  women,  I  need  not  tell  thee  that  I  know  them.  I  have  had 
my  fhare  in  their  graces,  but  no  more  of  that.  It  fliall  be  my  bufinefs 
hereafter  to  live  the  life  of  an  honeft^  man,  and  to  ad;  as  becomes  the 
mafter  of  a  family.  I  queftion  not  but^  fhall  draw  upon  me  the  rallery 
of  the  town,  and  be  treated  to  the  tune  of  The  marriage-hater  matched;  but 
I  am  prepared  for  it.  I  have  been  as  witty  upon  others  in  my  time. 
To  tell  thee  truly,  I  faw  fuch  a  tribe  of  fafhionable  young  fluttering 
coxcombs  fhot  up,  that  I  did  not  think  my  poll  of  an  Homme  de  ruelle  any 
longer  tenable.  I  felt  a  certain  ftiffnefs  in  my  limbs,  which  entirely  de- 
ftroyed  that  jantinefs  of  air  I  was  once  mafter  of.  Befides,  for  I  may 
now  confefs  my  age  to  thee,  I  have  been  eight  and  forty  above  thefe 
twelve  years.  Since  my  retirement  into  the  country  will  make  a  va- 
cancy in  the  Club,  I  could  wifti  you  would  fill  up  my  place  with  my 
friend  Tom  Dapperwit.  He  has  an  infinite  deal  of  fire,  and  knows  the 
town.  For  my  own  part,  as  I  have  faid  before,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  live 
hereafter  fuitable  to  a  man  in  my  ftation,  as  a  prudent  head  of  a  fa- 
mily, a  good  hufband,  a  careful  father  (when  it  fhall  fo  happen)    and  as 

Your  mojl  fmcere  friend,  and  humble  Jervant, 

WILLIAM   HONEYCOMB. 


Saturday, 
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N°  531.  Saturday^  November  8. 

Qui  mare  et  terras  variifque  mundum 

T'emperat  horis: 
Unde  nil  majus  generatur  ipfo, 
Xec  viget  quicquam /mile  aut  fecundum.  Hor. 

SIMONIDES  being  afked  by  Dionyfius  the  tyrant  what  God  was,  de- 
fired  a  day's  time  to  confider  of  it  before  he  made  his  reply.  When  the 
day  was  expired,  he  defired  two  days;  and  afterwards,  inftead  of  return- 
ing his  anfwer,  demanded  flill  double  time  to  confider  of  it.  This  great 
Poet  and  Philofopher,  the  more  he  contemplated  the  nature  of  the  Deity, 
found  that  he  waded  but  the  more  out  of  his  depth;  and  that  he  loft  him- 
felf  in  the  thought,  inftead  of  finding  an  end  of  it. 

If  we  confider  the  idea  which  wife  men,  by  the  light  of  reafon,  have 
framed  of  the  Divine  Being,  it  amounts  to  This;  that  he  has  in  him  all  the 
perfedion  of  a  fpiritual  nature;  and  fince  we  have  no  notion  of  any  kind 
of  fpiritual  perfedion  but  what  we  difcover  in  our  own  fouls,  we  join  in- 
finitude to  each  kindof  thefe  perfedions,  and  what  i?  a  faculty  in  an  human 
foul,  becomes  an  attribute  in  God.  We  exift  in  place  and  time,  the  Divine 
Being  fills  the  immenfity  of  fpace  with  his  prefence,  and  inhabits  Eternity. 
We  are  polTeffed  of  a  little  power  and  a  little  knowledge,  the  Divine  Being 
is  Almighty  and  Omnifcient.  In  fhort,  by  adding  infinity  to  any  kind  of 
perfection  we  enjoy,  and  by  joining  all  thefe  different  kinds  of  perfections 
in  one  Being,  we  form  our  idea  of  the  great  Sovereign  of  nature. 

Though  every  one  who  thinks,  rauft  have  made  this  obfen'ation,  I  fliall 
produce  Mr.  Locke's  authority  to  the  fame  purpofe,  out  of  his  Efi'ay  on  Hu- 
man Underftanding.  "•  If  we  examine  the  Idea  we  have  of  the  incompre- 
"  henfible  fupreme  Being,  we  fliall  find  that  we  come  by  it  the  fame  way; 
"  and  that  the  complex /^^ai  we  have  both  of  God  and  feparate  fpirits,  are 
"  made  up  of  the  fimple  Ideas  we  receive  from  Reflexion:  v.  g.  having  from 
"  what  we  experiment  in  ourfelves,  got  the  Ideas  of  exiftence  and  duration, 
"  of  knowledge  and  power,  of  pleafure  and  happinefs,  and  of  feveral  other 
"  qualities  and  poivers,  w^hich  it  is  better  to  have,  than  to  be  without; 
"  when  we  would  frame  an  Idea   the  moft  fuitable  we  can  to  the  fupreme 

D  2  '•  Being, 
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"  Being,  we  enlarge  every  one  of  thefe  with  our  Idea  of  infinity;  and  fo 
"  putting  them  together,  make  our  complex  Idea  of  God." 

It  is  not  impoffible  that  there  may  be  many  kinds  of  fpiritual  perfedion, 
befides  thofe  which  are  lodged  in  an  human  foul;  but  it  is  impoffible  that 
we  fliould  have  ideas  of  any  kinds  of  perfection,  except  thofe  of  which  we 
have  fome  fmall  rays  andfliort  imperfeCl  flrokes  in  ourfelves.  It  would  be 
therefore  a  very  high  prefumption  to  determine  whether  the  fupreme  Be- 
ing has  not  many  more  attributes  than  thofe  which  enter  into  our  concep- 
tions of  him.  This  is  certain,  that  if  there  be  any  kind  of  fpiritual  per- 
feCiion  v/hich  is  not  marked  out  in  an  human  foul,  it  belongs  in  its  fulnefs 
to  the  Divine  Nature. 

Several  eminent  Philofophers  have  imagined  that  the  foul,  in  her  fepa- 
rate  flate,  may  have  new  faculties  fpringing  up  in  her,  which  fhe  is  not 
capable  of  exerting  during  her  prefent  union  with  the  body;  and  whether 
thefe  faculties  may  not  correfpond  with  other  attributes  in  the  Divine  Na- 
ture, and  open  to  us  hereafter  new  matter  of  wonder  and  adoration,  we  are 
altogether  ignorant.  This,  as  I  have  faid  before,  we  ought  to  acquiefce  in, 
that  the  Sovereign  Being,  the  great  Author  of  nature,  has  in  him  all  pof- 
fible  perfe61ion,  as  well  in  kind  as  in  degree;  to  fpeak  according  to  our 
methods  of  conceiving.  I  fhall  only  add  under  this  head,  that  when  we 
have  raifed  our  notion  of  this  infinite  Being  as  high  as  it  is  poffible  for 
the  mind  of  man  to  go,  it  will  fall  infinitely  fhort  of  what  he  really  is. 
There  is  no  end  of  his  greatnefs:  the  mofl  exalted  creature  he  has  made,  is  on- 
ly capable  of  adoring  it,  none  but  himfelf  can  comprehend  it. 

The  advice  of  the  Son  of  Sirach  is  very  juft  and  fublime  in  this  light. 
By  his  loord  all  things  conjifi.  We  may  fpeak  much,  and  yet  come  fiort:  wherefore 
in  film,  he  is  all.  How  fiall  we  be  able  to  magnify  him?  for  he  is  great  above  all  his 
toorks.  The  Lord  is  terrible  and  very  great;  and  marvellous  in  his  power.  When 
you  glorify  the  Lord,  exalt  him  as  much  as  you  can;  for  even  yet  will  he  far  exceed. 
And  when  you  exalt  him,  put  forth  all  your  frength,  and  be  not  weary;  for  you  can 
never  go  far  enough.  WJto  hathfeen  him.,  that  he  might  tell  usf  and  who  can  magni- 
fy him  as  he  is?  there  are  yet  hid  greater  things  than  thefe  be,  for  we  have  feen  but  a 
few  of  his  ivorks. 

I  have  here  onlyconfidered  the  Supreme  Being  by  the  light  of  reafon  and 
philofophy.  If  we  would  fee  him  in  all  the  wonders  of  his  mercy,  we  muft 
have  recourfe  to  revelation,  which  reprefents  him  to  us,  not  only  as  infi- 
nitely Great  and  Glorious,  but  as  infinitely  Good  and  Juft  in  his  difpen- 
fations  towards  man.  But  as  this  is  a  Theory  which  falls  under  everyone's 
confideration,  though  indeed  it  can  never  be  fufficiently  confidered,  I  fhall 
here  only  take  notice  of  that  habitual  worfhip  and  veneration   which   we 
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ought  to  pay  to  this  Almighty  Being.  We  fliould  often  refrefli  our  minds 
with  the  thoughts  of  him,  and  annihilate  ourfelves  before  him,  in  the  con- 
templation of  our  own  worthleffnefs,  and  of  his  tranfcendent  excellency  and 
perfedion.  This  would  imprint  in  our  minds  fuch  a  conftant  and  uninter- 
mpted  awe  and  veneration  as  that  which  I  am  here  recommending,  and 
which  is  in  reality  a  kind  of  inceflant  prayer,  and  reafonable  humiliation 
of  the  foul  before  him  who  made  it. 

This  would  efFedually  kill  in  us  all  the  little  feeds  of  pride,  vanity  and 
felf-conceit,  which  are  apt  to  fhoot  up  in  the  minds  of  fuch  whofe  thoughts 
turn  more  on  thofe  comparative  advantages  which  they  enjoy  over  fome 
of  their  fellow-creatures,  than  on  that  infinite  diftance  which  is  placed 
between  them  and  the  Supreme  Model  of  all  perfedion.  It  would  likewife 
quicken  our  defires  and  endeavours  of  uniting  ourfelves  to  him  by  all  the 
a61s  of  religion  and  virtue. 

Such  an  habitual  homage  to  the  fupreme  Being  ^vould,  in  a  particular 
manner,  banifh  from  among  us  that  prevailing  impiety  of  ufmg  his  name 
on  the  mofl  trivial  occafions. 

I  find  the  following  paffage  in  an  excellent  Sermon,  preached  at  the  fu- 
neral of  a  Gentleman  who  was  an  honor  to  his  country,  and  a  more  dili- 
gent as  well  as  fuccefsful  enquirer  into  the  works  of  Nature,  than  any 
other  our  nation  has  ever  produced.  '-'  He  had  the  profoundeft  veneration 
'■'  for  the  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth  that  I  have  ever  obfer\'ed  in  any 
"  perfon.  The  very  name  of  God  was  never  mentioned  by  him  without  a 
"  paufe  and  avifible  ftop  inhisdifcourfe;  in  which,  one  that  knew  him  moft 
"  particularly  above  twenty  years,  has  told  me,  that  he  was  fo  exa6i,  that 
"  he  does  not  remember  to  have  obferved  him  once  to  fail  in  it. 

Every  one  knows  the  veneration  which  was  paid  by  the  Jews  to  a  name 
fo  great,  wonderful  and  holy.  They  would  not  let  it  enter  even  into  their 
religious  difcourfes.  What  can  we  then  think  of  thofe  who  make  ufe  of  fo 
tremendous  a  name  in  the  ordinary  expreflions  of  their  anger,  mirth,  and 
moft  impertinent  paffions?  of  thofe  who  admit  it  into  the  molt  familiar  quef- 
tions  and  affertions,  ludicrous  phrafes  and  works  of  humor?  not  to  men- 
tion thofe  who  violate  it  by  folemn  perjuries.^  It  would  be  an  affront  to 
reafon  to  endeavour  to  fet  forth  the  horror  and  profanenefs  of  fuch  a  prac- 
tice. The  very  mention  of  it  expofes  it  fufficiently  to  thofe  in  whom  the 
light  of  nature,  not  to  fay  religion,  is  not  utterly  extinguifhed.. 


Thurjday^ 
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N"  535.  Thurjday,   Xovemher  13. 

Spem  longam  rejeces ■  Hor. 

MY  four  hundred  and  feventy  firft  fpeculation  turned  upon  the  fubje6l 
of  Hope  in  general.  I  defign  this  paper  as  a  fpeculation  upon  that 
vain  and  foolifli  Hope,  which  is  mifemployed  on  temporal  objects,  and 
produces  many  forrows  and  calamities  in  human  life. 

It  is  a  precept  feveral  times  inculcated  by  Horace,  that  we  fhould  not  en- 
tertain an  hope  of  any  thing  in  life  which  lies  at  a  great  diftance  from  us. 
The  fhortnefs  and  uncertainty  of  our  time  here,  makes  fuch  a  kind  of  hope 
unreafonable  and  abfurd.  The  grave  lies  unfeen  between  us  and  the  ob- 
je<5l  which  we  reach  after:  where  one  man  lives  to  enjoy  the  good  he  has  in 
view,  ten  thoufand  are  cut  off  in  the  purfuit  of  it. 

It  happens  likewife  unluckily,  that  one  Hope  no  fooner  dies  in  us,  but 
another  rifes  up  in  its  ftead.  We  are  apt  to  fancy  that  we  fliall  be  hap- 
py and  fatisfied  if  wepoffefs  ourfelves  of  fuch  and  fuch  particular  enjoy- 
ments; but  either  by  reafon  of  their  emptinefs,  or  the  natural  inquietude 
of  the  mind,  we  have  no  fooner  gained  one  point  but  we  extend  our  hopes 
to  another.  We  ftill  find  new  inviting  fcenes  andlandfcapes  lying  behind 
thofe  which  at  a  diftance  terminated  our  view. 

The  natural  confequences  of  fuch  reflections  are  thefe;  that  we  fhould 
take  care  not  to  let  our  hopes  run  out  into  too  great  a  length;  that  we 
fhould  fufficiently  weigh  the  objects  of  our  Hope, whether  they  be  fuch  as  we 
may  reafonably  exped  from  them  what  they  propofe  in  their  fruition;  and 
whether  they  are  fuch  as  we  are  pretty  fure  of  attaining,  in  cafe  our  life  ex- 
tend itfelf  fo  far.  If  we  hope  for  things  which  are  at  too  great  a  diflance 
from  us,  it  is  poilible  that  we  may  be  intercepted  by  death  in  our  progrefs 
towards  them.  If  we  hope  for  things  of  which  we  have  not  thoroughly  con- 
fidered  the  value,  our  difappointment  will  be  greater  than  our  pleafure  in 
the  fruition  of  them.  If  we  hopefor  what  we  are  not  likely  topoffefs,  we  a6l 
and  think  in  vain,  and  make  life  a  greater  dream  and  fhadow  than  it  real- 
ly is. 

Many  of  the  miferies  and  misfortunes  of  life  proceed  from  our  want  of 
confideration,  in  one  or  all  of  thefe  particulars.  They  are  the  rocks  on 
which  the  fanguine  tribe  of  lovers  daily  fplit,  and  on  which  the  bankrupt, 
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the  politician,  the  alchymift  and  proje6lor  are  caft  away  in  every  age. 
Men  of  warm  imaginations  and  towring  thoughts  are  apt  to  overlook  the 
goods  of  fortune  which  are  near  them,  for  fomething  that  glitters  in  the 
fight  at  a  diftance:  to  neglecfl  folid  and  fubflantial  happinefs,  for  what  is 
fhowy  and  fuperficial;  and  to  contemn  that  good  which  lies  within  their 
reach,  for  that  which  they  are  not  capable  of  attaining.  Hope  calculates 
its  fchemes  for  a  long  and  durable  life;  preffes  forward  to  imaginary  points 
of  blifs;  and  grafps  at  impoffibilities;  and  confequently  very  often  en- 
fnares  men  into  beggary,  ruin  and  difhonor. 

What  I  have  here  faid,  may  ferve  as  a  moral  to  an  Arabian  fable,  which 
I  find  tranflated  into  French  by  Monfieur  Galland.  The  fable  has  in  it 
fuch  a  wild,  but  natural  fimplicity,  that  I  queftion  not  but  my  Reader  will 
be  as  much  pleafed  with  it  as  I  have  been,  and  that  he  will  confider  him- 
felf,  if  he  refleds  on  the  feveral  amufements  of  Hope  which  have  fometimes 
pafied  in  his  mind,   as  a  near  relation  to  the  Perfian  glafs-man. 

Alnajchar,  fays  the  fable,  was  a  very  idle  fellow,  that  never  would  fet  his 
hand  to  any  bufinefs  during  his  father's  life.  When  his  father  died,  he 
left  him  to  the  value  of  an  hundred  Drachmas  in  Perfian  money.  Alnajchar, 
in  order  to  make  the  beft  of  it,  laid  it  out  in  glaffes,  bottles,  and  the  fineft 
earthen-ware.  Thefe  he  piled  up  in  a  large  open  baflcet,  and  having 
made  choice  of  a  very  little  fhop,  placed  the  baflcet  at  his  feet,  and 
leaned  his  back  upon  the  wall,  in  expectation  of  cuflomers.  As  he  fat  in 
this  pofture  with  his  eyes  upon  the  bafket,  he  fell  into  a  mofl  amufing  train 
of  thought,  and  was  over-heard  by  one  of  his  neighbours  as  he  talked  to 
himfelf  in  the  folio-wing  manner:  This  Bajket,  fays  he,  cojl  me  at  the  wholejalc 
Merchant's  an  hundred  Drachmas,  which  is  all  I  have  in  the  world.  I  Jliall  quickly 
make  two  hundred  of  it,  by  felling  it  in  retail.  Thefe  two  hundred  Drachmas  will 
in  a  very  little  while  rife  to  four  hundred,  lohich  of  courfe  ivill  amount  in  time  to  four 
thoufand.  Four  thoifand  Drachmas  cannot  fail  of  making  eight  thoufand.  As  foon 
as  by  this  means  I  am  Mafer  of  ten  thoufand,  I  tuill  lay  afidemy  trade  of  a  glafs-man, 
and  turn  Jeweller.  I  fiall  then  deal  in  Diamonds,  Pearls,  and  all  forts  of  rich 
Jlones.  When  I  have  got  together  as  much  wealth  as  I  can  well  defire,  I  luill  make  a 
purchafe  of  thefnef  houfe  I  can  find,  with  lands,  Jlaves,  eunuchs  and  horfes.  If  mil 
then  begin  to  enjoy  myfelf,  and  make  a  noife  in  the  world.  I  will  not,  however,  fop 
there,  but  fill  continue  my  traffic,  till  I  have  got  together  an  hundred  tlioufand 
Drachmas.  When  I  have  thus  made  myfielf  mafier  of  an  hundred  thoufand  Drachmas., 
I  fall  naturally  ft  myfielf  on  the  foot  ofi  a  Prince,  and  will  demand  the  Grand  Vifiefs 
daughter  in  marriage,  after  having  reprefiented  to  that  Minifer  the  information  which 
I  have  received  of  the  beauty,  wit,  difcretion,  and  other  high  qualities  which  his  daughter 
pojfejfes.     I  will  let  him  know  at  the  fame  time,  tJiat  it  is  my  intention  to  make  him  a 
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prejent  of  a  thoujand  pieces  of  gold  on  our  marriage -night.  As  foon  as  I  have  mar- 
ried the  Grand  Vifiers  daughter,  I'll  buy  her  ten  black  Eunuchs,  the  youngeji  and 
bejl  that  can  be  got  for  money.  I  mujl  afterwards  make  my  father-in-law  a  vifit  with 
a  great  train  of  equipage.  And  when  I  am  placed  at  his  right-hand,  which  he  will 
do  of  courfe,  if  it  be  only  to  honor  his  daughter,  I  will  give  him  the  ihoifand  pieces 
of  gold  luhich  I  promifed  him,  and  afterwards  to  his  great  furprife,  will  prefent  him 
luith  another  purfe  of  the  fame  value,  with  fome  fiort  Jpeech;  as,  Sir,  you  fee  I  am 
a  man  of  my  word:   I  always  give  more  tiian  I  promife. 

When  J  have  brought  the  Princefs  to  my  hoife,  I  fiall  take  particular  care  to 
breed  in  her  a  due  refpc^  for  me,  before  I  give  the  reins  to  love  and  dalliance.  To 
this  end  I  fiall  confine  her  to  her  own  apartment,  make  her  a  fliort  vifit,  and  talk 
but  little  to  her.  Her  women  will  reprefent  to  me,  that  flie  is  inconfolable  by  reafon 
of  my  unkindnefs,  and  beg  me  with  tears  to  carefs  her,  and  let  her  fit  down  by  me ; 
but  IfJiallfill  remain  inexorable,  and  will  turn  my  back  upon  her  all  the  firfl  night. 
Her  mother  will  then  come  and  bring  her  daughter  to  me,  as  I  am  feated  upon  my 
fofa.  The  daughter,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  luill  fling  herfelf  at  my  feet,  and  beg  of 
me  to  receive  her  into  my  favor:  then  will  I,  to  imprint  in  her  a  thorough  veneration 
for  my  perfon,  draw  up  my  legs  and  fpurn  her  from  me  with  my  foot,  infuch  a  man- 
ner that  fhe  fhall  fall  down  fever al  paces  from  the  fofa. 

Alnafchar  was  entirely  fwallowed  up  in  this  chimerical  vifion,  and  could 
not  forbear  ading  with  his  foot  what  he  had  in  his  thoughts:  fo  that  un- 
luckily ftriking  his  balket  of  brittle  ware,  which  was  the  foundation  of  all 
his  grandeur,  he  kicked  his  glaffes  to  a  great  diftance  from  him  into  the 
ftreet,  and  broke  them  into  ten  thoufand  pieces. 


Friday, 
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N°  336.  Friday^  J^ovember  14. 

0]  vera  Phrygics,  neque  enim  Phryges!  Virg. 

AS  I  was  the  other  day  {landing  in  my  bookreller's  fhop,  a  pretty  young 
thing,  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  ftept  out  of  her  coach,  and  brufh- 
ing  by  me,  beckoned  the  man  of  the  fhop  to  the  farther  end  of  his  coun- 
ter, where  fl.ie  whifpered  fomething  to  him  with  an  attentive  look,  and  at 
the  fame  time  prefented  him  with  a  letter:  after  which,  preffing  the  end  of 
her  fan  upon  his  hand,  flie  delivered  the  remaining  part  of  her  meCfage, 
and  withdrew.  I  obferved,  in  the  midft  of  her  difcourfe,  that  fhe  flufhed, 
and  cafl  an  eye  upon  me  over  her  fhoulder,  having  been  informed  by  my 
bookfeller,  that  I  was  the  man  of  the  fliort  face  whom  fhe  had  fo  often 
read  of.  Upon  her  palling  by  me,  the  pretty  blooming  creature  fmiled  in 
my  face,  and  dropped  me  a  curtfy.  She  fcarce  gave  me  time  to  return  her 
falute,  before  flie  quitted  the  (hop  with  an  eafy  fkuttle,  and  ftepped  again 
into  her  coach,  giving  the  footman  diredions  to  drive  where  they  were 
bid.  Upon  her  departure,  my  bookfeller  gave  me  a  letter,  fubfcribed.  To 
tJie  ingenious  Spedator,  ^vhich  the  young  Lady  had  defired  him  to  deliver 
into  my  own  hands,  and  to  tell  me,  that  the  fpeedy  publication  of  it  would 
not  only  oblige  herfelf,  but  a  whole  tea-table  of  my  friends.  I  opened  it 
therefore,  with  a  refolution  to  publifh  it,  whatever  it  fliould  contain,  and 
am  fure  if  any  of  my  male  Readers  will  be  fo  feverely  critical  as  not  to 
like  it,  they  would  have  been  as  ^vell  pleafed  with  it  as  myfelf,  had  they 
feen  the  face  of  the  pretty  fcribe. 

Mr.   SPECTATOR,  London,  Xov.  1712. 

""XT'OU  are  always  ready  to  receive  any  ufeful  hint  or  propofal,  and 
"  X  fuch,  I  believe,  you  will  think  one  that  may  put  you  in  a  way  to 
"  employ  the  moft  idle  part  of  the  Kingdom;  I  mean  that  part  of  mankind 
"  who  are  known  by  the  name  of  Womens-men  or  Beaus,  &€.  Mr.SPEC- 
"•  TATOR,  you  are  fenfible  thefe  pretty  Gentlemen  are  not  made  for  any 
"  manly  employments,  and  for  want  of  buhnefs  are  often  as  much  in  the 
"  vapors  as  the  Ladies.  Now  what  I  propofe  is  this,  that  fince  knotting  is 
''  again  in  falhion,  which  has  been  found  a  very  pretty  amufement,  that 
"  you  would  recommend  it  to  thefe  Gentlemen  as  fomething  that  may 
"  make  them  ufeful  to  the  Ladies  thev  admire.      And  fince  it  is  not  incon- 
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"  fiftent  with  any  game,  or  other  diverfion,  for  it  m^y  be  done  in  the 
''  Play-houfe,  in  their  coaches,  at  the  tea-table,  and,  in  fhort,  in  all  places 
"  where  they  come  for  the  fake  of  the  Ladies  (except  at  Church,  be  pleafed 
"  to  forbid  it  there,  to  prevent  millakes)  it  will  be  eafily  complied  with. 
"•  It  is  befides  an  employment  that  allows,  as  we  fee  by  the  fair  fex,  of  many 
"  graces,  which  will  make  the  Beaus  more  readily  come  into  it;  it  fliews 
"■  a  white  hand  and  a  diamond  ring  to  great  advantage;  it  leaves  the  eyes 
"•  at  full,  liberty  to  be  employed  as  before,  as  alfo  the  thoughts,  and  the 
"  tongue.  In  fhort,  it  feems  in  every  refpe6l  fo  proper,  that  it  is  need- 
"  lefs  to  urge  it  farther,  by  fpeaking  of  the  fatisfadion  thefe  male-knotters 
"  will  find,  when  they  fee  their  work  mixed  up  in  a  fringe,  and  worn  by 
"  the  fair  Lady  for  whom  and  with  whom  it  was  done.  Truly,  Mr.  SPEC- 
''  TATOR,  I  cannot  but  be  pleafed  I  have  hit  upon  fomething  that  thefe 
"  Gentlemen  are  capable  of;  for  it  is  fad  fo  confiderable  a  part  of  the 
"  kingdom  (I  mean  for  numbers)  fliould  be  of  no  manner  of  ufe.  I  fhall 
"  not  trouble  you  farther  at  this  time,  but  only  to  fay,  that  I  am  always 
"  your  reader,   and  generally  your  admirer,  C.  B. 

P.  5.>.'MThe  fooner  thefe  fine  Gentlemen  are  fet  to  work,  the  better;  there 
*'  being  at  this  time  feveral  fine  fringes  that  only  ftay  for  more  hands. 

I  fhall,  in  the  next  place,  prefent  my  Reader  with  the  defcription  of  a 
fet  of  men  who  are  common  enough  in  the  world,  though  I  do  not  re- 
member that  I  have  yet  taken  notice  of  them,  as  they  are  drawn  in  the 
following  Letter. 

Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

SINCE  you  have  lately,  to  fo  good  purpofe,  enlarged  upon  conjugal 
love,  it  is  to  be  hoped  you  will  difcourage  every  practice  that  rather 
"  proceeds  from  a  regard  to  interefl,  than  to  happinefs.  Now  you  cannot 
"  but  obferve,  that  molt  of  our  fine  young  Ladies  readily  fall  in  with  the 
"  direction  of  the  graver  fort,  to  retain  in  their  fervice,  by  fome  fmall  en- 
"  couragement,  as  great  a  number  as  they  can  of  fupernumerary  and 
"■'  infignificant  fellows,  which  they  ufe  like  whifflers,  and  commonly  call 
"  Shoeing- horns.  Thefe  are  never  defigned  to  know  the  length  of  the  foot, 
"  but  only,  when  a  good  offer  comes,  to  whet  and  fpur  him  up  to  the 
"  point.  Nay,  it  is  the  opinion  of  that  grave  Lady,  Madam  Matchwell,  that 
"  it  is  abfolutely  convenient  for  every  prudent  family  to  have  feveral  of 
"  thefe  implements  about  the  houfe,  to  clap  on  as  occafion  ferves,  and  that 
"  every  fpark  ought  to  produce  a  certificate  of  his  being  a  Shoeing-horn, 

"  before 
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"  before  he  be  admitted  as  a  Shoe.  A  certain  Lady,  whom  I  could  name,  if 
"  it  was  necelFary,  has  at  prefent  moreShoeing-horns  of  allfizes,  countries 
"  and  colors,  in  her  fervice,  than  ever  fhehad  newfhoes  inher  life.  I  have 
"  known  a  Woman  make  ufe  of  a  Shoeing-horn  for  feveral  years,  and  find- 
''■  ing  him  unfuccefsful  in  that  fundion,  convert  him  at  length  into  a  Shoe. 
"  I  am  miftaken  if  your  friend,  Mr.  William  Honeycomb,  was  not  a  caft  Shoe- 
''  ing-horn  before  his  late  marriage.  As  for  myfelf,  I  muft  frankly  declare  to 
"  you,  that  I  have  been  an  arrant  Shoeing-horn  for  above  thefe  twenty 
"  years.  I  ferved  my  firft  miftrefs  in  that  capacity  above  five  of  the  num- 
"  ber,  before  fhe  was  (hod.  I  confefs,  though  flie  had  many  who  made 
"  their  applications  to  her,  I  always  thought  myfelf  the  beft  fhoe  in  her 
"  fhop,  and  it  was  not  till  a  month  before  her  marriage,  that  I  difcovered 
"  what  I  was.  This  had  like  to  have  broke  my  heart,  and  raifed  fuch 
"  fufpicions  in  me,  that  I  told  the  next  I  made  love  to,  upon  receiving 
"■  fome  unkind  ufage  from  her,  that  I  began  to  look  upon  myfelf  as  no 
'^  more  than  her  Shoeing-horn.  Upon  which,  my  dear,  who  was  a  Co- 
"  quettein  her  nature,  told  me  I  was  hypochondriacal,  and  that  I  might  as 
"  well  look  upon  myfelf  to  be  an  egg  or  a  pipkin.  But  in  a  very  fhort  time 
"  after  fhe  gave  me  to  know  that  I  was  not  miftaken  in  myfelf.  It  would 
"  be  tedious  to  recount  to  you  the  life  of  an  unfortunate  Shoeing-horn,  or 
"  I  might  entertain  you  with  a  very  long  and  melancholy  relation  of  my 
"  fufferings.  Upon  the  ^vhole,  I  think.  Sir,  it  would  very  well  become  a 
"  man  in  your  poft,  to  determine  in  what  cafes  a  woman  may  be  allowed, 
"  with  honor,  to  make  ufe  of  a  Shoeing-horn,  as  alfo  to  declare  whether  a 
"''  maid  on  this  fide  five  and  twenty,  or  a  widow  who  has  not  been  three 
"  years  in  that  ftate,  may  be  granted  fuch  a  privilege,  with  other  dif- 
"  ficulties,  which  will  naturally  occur  to  you  upon  that  fubje6l. 

I  am,  SI  R,  with  the  mojt  profound  veneration,  Yours,  &:c. 


E  2  Monday, 
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— — —Ultra 


Finem  tendere  opus.  Hor. 

SURPRISE  isfo  much  the  hfe  of  ftories,  that  every  one  aims  at  it, 
who  endeavours  to  pleafe  by  telling  them.  Smooth  delivery,  an  ele- 
gant choice  of  words,  and  a  fweet  arrangement,  are  all  beautifying  Graces; 
but  not  the  particulars  in  this  point  of  converfation  which  either  long  com- 
mand the  attention,  or  llrike  with  the  violence  of  a  fudden  paffion,  or  oc- 
cafion  the  burft  of  laughter  which  accompanies  humor.  I  have  fometimes 
fancied  that  the  mind  is  in  this  cafe  like  a  traveller  who  fees  a  fine  feat  in 
hafte;  he  acknowledges  the  delightfulnefs  of  a  walk  fet  with  regularity,  but 
would  be  uneafy  if  he  were  obliged  to  pafs  it  over,  when  the  firft  view  had 
let  him  into  all  its  beauties  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

However,  a  knowledge  of  the  fuccefs  which  ftories  will  have  when  they 
are  attended  with  a  turn  of  furprife,  as  it  has  happily  made  the  characters 
of  fome,  fo  has  it  alfo  been  the  ruin  of  the  characters  of  others.  There  is 
a  fet  of  men  who  outrage  truth,  inftead  of  affeCling  us  with  a  manner  in 
telling  it;  who  over-leap  the  line  of  probability,  that  they  may  be  feen  to 
move  out  of  the  common  road;  and  endeavour  only  to  make  their  hearers 
ftare,  by  impofing  upon  them  with  a  kind  of  nonfenfe  againft  the  philofo- 
phy  of  nature,  or  fuch  a  heap  of  wonders  told  upon  their  own  knowledge, 
as  it  is  not  likely  one  man  fhould  ever  have  met  with. 

I  have  been  led  to  this  obfervation  by  a  company  into  which  I  fell  ac- 
cidentally. The  fubjeCt  oi  Antipathies  was  a  proper  field  wherein  fuch  falfe 
furprifes  might  expatiate,  and  there  were  thofe  prefent  who  appeared  very 
fond  to  fhew  it  in  its  full  extent  of  traditional  hiftory.  Some  of  them,  in  a 
learned  manner,  offered  to  our  confideration  the  miraculous  powers  which 
the  effluviums  of  cheefe  have  over  bodies  whofe  pores  are  difpofed  to  re- 
ceive them  in  a  noxious  manner;  others  gave  an  account  of  fuch  who 
could  indeed  bear  the  fight  of  cheefe,  but  not  the  tafte;  for  which  they 
brought  a  reafon  from  the  milk  of  their  nurfes.  Others  again  difcourfed, 
without  endeavouring  at  reafons,  concerning  an  unconquerable  averfion 
which  fome  ftomachs  have  againft  a  joint  of  meat  when  it  is  whole,  and 
the  eager  inclination  they  have  for  it,  when,  by  its  being  cut  up,  the  fhape 

which 
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which  had  aflFededthera  is  altered.    From  hence  they  paffed  to  Eels,  then  to 
Parfnips,  and  fo  from  one  averhon  to  another,  till  we  had  worked  up  our- 
felves  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  complaifance,    that  when  the  dinner  was  to  come 
in,  we  enquired  the  name  of  every  difli,  and  hoped  it  would  be  no  offence 
to  any  in  the  company,  before  it  was  admitted.     When  we  had  fat  down, 
this  civility  among  us  turned  the  difcourfe  from  eatables  to  other   forts  of 
averfions;   and  the  eternal  cat,  which    plagues    every  converfation  of  this 
nature,  began  then  to  engrofs  the  fubje6}.      One   had  fweated  at  the  fio-ht 
of  it;   another  had  fmelled  it  out  as  it  lay  concealed  in  a  very  diftant  cup- 
board; and  he  who  crowned  the  whole  fet  of  thefe  ftories,  reckoned  up  the 
number  of  times  in  which  it  had  occafioried  him  to  fwoon  away.       At  laft, 
fays  he,  that  you  may  all  be  fatisfied  of  my  invincible  averfion  to  a  cat, 
1  fliall  give  an  unanfwerable  inflance:   As  I  was  going  through  a  flreet  of 
London,    where  I   never   had  been  till  then,    I  felt  a   general  damp    and  a 
faintnefs  all   over  me,  which    I    could  not  tell   how  to  account   for,  till  I 
chanced  to  call  my  eyes  upwards,  and  found   that  I  was  paffing   under  a 
lign-poft  on  which  the  picture  of  a  cat  was  hung. 

The  extravagance  of  this  turn  in  the  way  of  furprife,  gave  a  flop  to 
the  talk  we  had  been  carrying  on:  fome  were  filent  becaufe  they  doubt- 
ed, and  others,  becaufe  they  were  conquered  in  their  own  way;  fo  that  the 
Gentleman  had  opportunity  to  prefs  the  belief  of  it  upon  us,  and  let  us 
fee  that  he  was  rather  expofinghimfelf  than  ridiculing  others. 

I  mufl  freely  own  that  I  did  not  all  this  while  difbelieve' every  thing  that 
was  faid,  but  yet  I  thought  fome  in  the  company  had  been  endeavouring 
who  fiiould  pitch  the  bar  fartheft;  that  it  had  for  fome  time  been  a  mea- 
furing  caft,  and  at  lafl  my  friend  of  the  cat  and  fign-poll  had  thrown  be- 
yond them  all. 

I  then  confidered  the  manner  in  which  this  flory  had  been  received,  and 
the  pofTibility  that  it  might  have  paffed  for  a  jeft  upon  others,  if  he  had  not 
labored  againfl  himfelf.  From  hence,  thought  I,  there  are  two  ways  which 
the  well-bred  world  generally  takes  to  correal  fuch  a  practice,  when  they 
do  not  think  fit  to  contradid  it  flatly. 

The  firfl  of  thefe  is  a  general  lilence,  which  I  would  not  advife  any  one 
to  interpret  in  his  own  behalf.  It  is  often  the  efFe6i  of  prudence  in  avoid- 
ing a  quarrel,  when  they  fee  another  drive  fo  faff,  that  there  is  no  flopping 
him  without  being  run  againfl;  and  but  veryfeldom  the  effed  of  weaknefs 
in  believing  fuddenly.  The  generality  of  mankind  are  not  fo  grofly  ig- 
norant, as  fome  over-bearing  fpirits  would  perfuade  themfelves ;  and  if 
the  authority  of  a  character,  or  a  caution  againfl  danger,  make  us  fupprefs 
our  opinion,  yet  neither  of  thefe  are  of  force  enough  to  fupprefs  our  thoughts 

of 
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of  them.  If  a  man  who  has  endeavoured  to  amufe  his  company  with  im- 
probabilities could  but  look  into  their  minds,  he  would  find  that  they 
imagine  he  lightly  efteems  of  their  fenfe  when  he  thinks  to  impofe  upon 
them,  and  that  he  is  lefs  efteemed  by  them  for  his  attempt  in  doing  fo. 
His  endeavour  to  glory  at  their  expence  becomes  a  ground  of  quarrel,  and 
the  fcorn  and  indifference  with  which  they  entertain  it,  begins  the  imme- 
diate punifhment:  and  indeed  (if  we  fhould  even  go  no  further)  filence, 
or  a  negligent  indifference,  has  a  deeper  way  of  wounding  than  oppofition; 
becaufe  oppofition  proceeds  from  an  anger  that  has  a  fort  of  generous  fen- 
timent  for  the  adverfary  mingling  along  with  it,  while  it  fhews  that  there 
is  fome  efteem  in  your  mind  for  him;  in  fhort,  that  you  think  him  worth 
while  to  conteft  with:  but  filence,  or  a  negligent  indifference,  proceeds 
from  anger,  mixed  with  a  fcorn  that  fhews  another  he  is  thought  by  you 
too  contemptible  to  be  regarded. 

The  other  method  which  the  world  has  taken  for  correcting  thispradice 
of  falfe  furprife,  is  to  over-ftioot  fuch  talkers  in  their  own  bow,  or  to  raife 
the  ftory  with  further  degrees  of  impoflibility,  and  fet  up  for  a  voucher 
to  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  muft  let  them  fee  they  Hand  deteCled.  Thus 
I  have  heard  a  difcourfe  was  once  managed  upon  the  effeCls  of  fear. 
One  of  the  company  had  given  an  account  how  it  had  turned  his 
friend's  hair  grey  in  a  night,  while  the  terrors  of  a  ftiipwreck  encom- 
pafled  him.  Another  taking  the  hint  from  hence,  began,  upon  his  own 
knowledge,  to  enlarge  his  inftances  of  the  like  nature  to  fuch  a  number, 
that  it  was  not  probable  he  could  ever  have  met  with,  them;  and  as  he  flill 
grounded  thofe  upon  different  caufes,  for  the  fake  of  variety,  it  might 
feem  at  laft,  from  his  fliare  of  the  converfation,  almofl  impoflible  that  any 
one  who  can  feel  the  paffion  of  fear  fhould  all  his  life  efcape  fo  common  an 
effe6l  of  it.  By  this  time  fome  of  the  company  grew  negligent,  or  defirous  to 
contradid  him:  but  one  rebuked  the  reft  with  an  appearance  of  feverity, 
and  with  the  known  old  ftory  in  his  head,  affured  them  they  need  notfcru- 
ple  to  believe  that  the  fear  of  any  thing  can  make  a  man's  hair  grey,  fincehe 
knew  onewhofe  periwig  had  fuffered  fo  by  it:  thus  he  ftopped  the  talk,  and 
made  themeafy.  Thus  is  the  fame  method  taken  to  bring  us  to  fliame,  which 
we  fondly  take  to  encreafe  our  character.  It  is  indeed  a  kind  of  mimickry, 
by  which  another  puts  on  our  air  of  converfation  to  fhew  us  to  ourfelves: 
he  feems  to  look  ridiculous  before  you,  that  you  may  remember  how  near 
a  refemblance  you  bear  to  him,  or  that  you  may  know  he  will  not  lie  un- 
der the  imputation  of  believing  you.  Then  it  is  that  you  are  ftruck  dumb 
immediately  with  a  confcientious  fhame  for  what  you  have  been  faying: 
then  it  is  that   you   are   inwardly  grieved  at  the    fentiments   which  you 

cannot 
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cannot  but  perceive  others  entertain  concerning  you.  In  fliort,  you  are 
againft  yourfelf;  the  laugh  of  the  company  runs  againft  you;  the  cenfur- 
ing  world  is  obliged  to  you  for  that  triumph  which  you  have  allowed  them 
at  your  own  expence;  and  truth,  which  you  have  injured,  has  a  near  way 
of  being  revenged  on  you,  when  by  the  bare  repetition  of  your  ftory  you 
become  a  frequent  diverfion  for  the  public. 

Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

THE  other  day,  walking  in  Pancras  Church-yard,   I  thought  of  your 
paper  wherein  you  mention  Epitaphs,   and  am  of  opinion  this  has 
"  a  thought  in  it  worth  being  communicated  to  your  Readers. 

Here  innocence  and  beauty  lies,  whofe  breath 
Was  fnatch'd  by  early,  not  untimely  death. 
Hence  did  Jhe  go,  jii/i  as  Jhe  did  begin 
Sorrow  to  know,  before  Jhe  knew  to  Jin. 
Death,  that  does  fm  andjorrow  thus  prevent. 
Is  the  next  blejjing  to  a  life  loell  Jpent. 

I  am,    SIR,  your  fervant. 

N°  542.  Friday,  J^ovember  21. 


Et  fibi  praferri  fe  gaudei Ovid. 

WHEN  I  have  been  prefent  in  alTemblies  where  my  paper  has  been 
talked  of,  I  have  been  very  well  pleafed  to  hear  thofe  who  would 
detrad  from  the  Author  of  it  obferve,  that  the  Letters  which  are  fent  to 
the  Spectator  are  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  any  of  his  works.  Upon  this 
occafion  many  Letters  of  mirth  are  ufually  mentioned,  which  fome  think 
the  Spe^ator  writ  to  himfelf,  and  which  others  commend  becaufe  they  fancy 
he  received  them  from  his  correfpondents :  fuch  are  thofe  from  the  Valetu- 
dinarian; the  infpedor  of  the  fign-polls ;  the  mafter  of  the  Fan-exercife ; 
with  that  of  the  hooped-petticoat ;  that  of  Nicholas  Hart  the  annual  fleeper; 
that  from  Sir  Jobi Envill ;  that  upon  the  London  cries;  with  multitudes  of  the 
fame  nature.  As  I  love  nothing  more  than  to  mortify  the  ill-natured, 
that  I  may  do  it  etfedually,  I  muft  acquaint  them,  they  have  very  often 
praifed  me  when  they  did  not  defign  it,  and  that  they  have  approved  my 
writings  when  they  thought  they  had  derogated  from  them.      I  have  heard 

feveral 
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feveral  of  thefe  unhappy  Gentlemen  proving,  by  undeniable  arguments, 
that  I  was  not  able  to  pen  a  Letter  which  I  had  written  the  day  before. 
Nay,  I  have  heard  fome  of  them  throwing  out  ambiguous  expreffions,  and 
giving  the  company  reafon  to  fufpe^l  that  they  themfelves  did  me  the 
honor  to  fend  me  fuch  and  fuch  a  particular  epillle,  which  happened  to 
be  talked  of  with  the  efleem  or  approbation  of  thofe  who  were  prefent. 
Thefe  rigid  Critics  are  fo  afraid  of  allowing  me  any  thing  which  does  not 
belong  to  me,  that  they  will  not  be  pofitive  whether  the  Lion,  the  wild 
Boar,  and  the  Flower-pots  in  the  Playhoufe,  did  not  adlually  write  thofe 
Letters  which  came  to  me  in  their  names.  I  muft  therefore  inform  thefe 
Gentlemen,  that  I  often  choofe  this  way  of  cafling  my  thoughts  into  a 
Letter,  for  the  following  reafons :  Firft,  out  of  the  policy  of  thofe  who  try 
their  jeft  upon  another,  before  they  own  it  themfelves.  Secondly,  becaufe 
I  would  extort  a  little  praife  from  fuch  who  will  never  applaud  any  thing 
whofe  Author  is  known  and  certain.  Thirdly,  becaufe  it  gave  me  an  op- 
portunity of  introducing  a  great  variety  of  characters  into  my  work,  which 
could  not  have  been  done,  had  I  always  written  in  the  perfon  of  the  Spec- 
tator. Fourthly,  becaufe  the  dignity  fpe^atorial  would  have  fuffered,  had 
L  publifhed  as  from  myfelf  thofe  feveral  ludicrous  compofitions  which  I 
have  afcribed  to  fi(5litious  names  and  charatSers.  And  laftly,  becaufe  they 
often  ferve  to  bring  in,  more  naturally,  fuch  additional  refledions  as  have 
been  placed  at  the  end  of  them. 

There  are  others  who  have  likewife  done  me  a  very  particular  honor, 
though  undefignedly.  Thefe  are  fuch  who  will  needs  have  it,  that  I  have 
tranflated  or  borrowed  many  of  my  thoughts  out  of  books  which  are  writ- 
ten in  other  languages.  I  have  heard  of  a  perfon,  who  is  more  famous 
for  his  library  than  his  learning,  that  has  afferted  this  more  than  once  in 
his  private  converfation.  Were  it  true,  I  am  fure  he  could  not  fpeak  it 
from  his  own  knowledge;  but  had  he  read  the  books  which  he  has  colle61- 
ed,  he  would  find  this  accufation  to  be  wholly  groundlefs.  Thofe  who  are 
truly  learned  will  acquit  me  in  this  point,  in  which  I  have  been  fo  far  from 
offending,  that  I  have  been  fcrupulous  perhaps  to  a  fault  in  quoting  the 
Authors  of  feveral  paffages  which  I  might  have  made  my  own.  But  as  this 
affertion  is  in  reality  an  encomium  on  what  I  have  publifhed,  I  ought 
rather  to  glory  in  it,   than  endeavour  to  confute  it. 

Some  are  fo  very  willing  to  alienate  from  me  that  fmall  reputation  which 
might  accrue  to  me  from  any  of  thefe  my  Speculations,  that  they  attribute 
fome  of  the  befl;  of  them  to  thofe  imaginary  Manufcripts  with  which  I  have  in- 
troduced them.  There  are  others,  I  muft  confefs,  whofe  objections  have  given 
me  a  greater  concern,  as  they  feem  to  refled,  under  this  head,  rather  on  my 

morality 
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morality  than  on  my  invention.  Thefe  are  they  Nvho  fay  an  Author  is 
guilty  ol  falfliood,  when  he  talks  to  the  public  of  Manufcripts  which  he 
never  faw,  or  defcribes  fcenes  of  adion  or  difcourfe  in  which  he  %vas  never 
eneagred.  But  thefe  Gentlemen  would  do  well  to  confider,  there  is  not  a 
fable  qi  parable  which  ever  was  made  ufe  of,  that  is  not  liable  to  this  ex- 
ception; fince  nothing,  according  to  this  notion,  can  be  related  innocently, 
which  was  not  once  matter  of  fad.  Befides,  I  think  the  moft  ordinary 
Reader  may  be  able  to  difcover,  by  my  way  of  writing,  what  I  deliver  in 
thefe  occurrences  as  truth,  and  what  as  fiction. 

Since  I  am  unawares  engaged  in  anfwering  the  feveral  objedions  which 
have  been  made  againft  thefe  my  works,  I  mull  take  notice  that  there  are 
fome  who  affirm  a  paper  of  this  nature  fhould  always  turn  upon  diverting 
fubje61s,  and  others  who  find  fault  with  every  one  of  them  that  hath  not 
an  immediate  tendency  to  the  advancement  of  religion  or  learning.  I  fhall 
leave  thefe  Gentlemen  to  difpute  it  out  among  themfelves,  fince  I  fee  one 
half  of  my  condud  patronifed  by  each  fide.  Were  I  ferious  on  an  impro- 
per fubjeft,  or  trifling  in  a  ferious  one,  I  fhould  defervedly  draw  upon  me 
the  cenfure  of  my  Readers;  or  were  I  confcious  of  any  thing  in  my  wri- 
tings that  is  not  innocent  at  leaft,  or  that  the  greateft  part  of  them  were 
not  fincerely  defigned  to  difcountenance  vice  and  ignorance,  and  fupport 
the  intereft  of  irue  wifdom  and  virtue,  I  fliould  be  more  fevere  upon  my- 
felf  than  ,the  public  is  difpofed  to  be.  In  the  mean  while  I  defire  my 
Reader  to  confider  every  particular  paper  or  difcourfe  as  a  diftin(ft  tra6l  by 
jtfelf,   and  independent  of  every  thing  that  goes  before  or  after  it,  .  v^n.:  <--. 

I  fhall  end  this  paper  with  the  following  letter,  which  was  really  feht  me;, 
as  fome  others  have  been  which  1  have  publiflied,  and  for  which  I  rouft 
own  myfelf  indebted  to  their  refpe6live  writers.  :r"'e-^ 

SIR, 

*'  T  Was  this  morning  in  a  company  of  your  vvell-wifhers,  when  we  read 
"  X  over,  with  great  fatisfa6lion,  Tullys  obfervations  on  a6iion  adapted  to 
"  the  BritiJJi  theatre:  though,  by  the  way,  we  were  very  forry  to  find  that 
"  you  have  difpofed  of  another  member  of  your  club.  Poor  Sir  Roger  is 
"  dead,  and  the  worthy  Clergyman  dying.  Captain  Sentry  has  taken  pof- 
"  feffion  of  a  fair  eflate;  Will  Honeycomb  has  married  a  farmer's  daughter, 
"  and  the  T'^/Wj&/ar  withdraws  himfelf  into  the  bufinefs  of  hisown  profeflion. 
■'  What  will  all  this  end  in?  We  are  afraid  it  portends  no  good  to  the 
''  public.  Unlefs  you  very  fpeedily  fix  a  day  for  the  eledion  of  new.  mem- 
"  bers,  we  are  under  apprehenfions  of  lofmg  the  BritiJIi  Spedator.  1  hear 
"  of  a  party  of  Ladies  who  intend  to  addrefs  you  on  this  fubje(5t,  and  quef- 
VOL.  .IV.  F  "  tion 
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"  tion  not,  if  you  do  not  give  us  the  flip  very  fuddenly,  that  you  will  re- 
"  ceive  addreffes  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  continue  fo  ufeful  a 
"  work.  Pray  deliver  us  out  of  this  perplexity,  and  among  the  multitude 
"  of  your  readers  you  will  particularly  oblige. 

Tour  niojl  Jincere  friend  and  Jervant,  Philo-fpec. 
N°  543.  Saturday,  JH'ovemher  22. 

— - — - — Fades  non  omnibus  U7ia, 


JVee  diver/a  tamen^ — ■■ '  Ovid. 

THOSE  who  were  fkilful  in  Anatomy  among  the  ancients,  concluded 
from  the  outward  and  inward  make  of  an  human  body,  that  it  was 
the  work  of  a.  Being  tranfcendently  wife  and  powerful.  As  the  world  grew 
more  enlightened  in  this  art,  their  difcoveries  gave  them  frefh  opportuni- 
ties of  admiring  the  condu6):  of  Providence: in  the  formation  of  an  human 
body.  'Galen  was  converted  by  his  diffedions,  and  could  not  but  own  a 
fupreme  Being  upon  a  furveylof  this  his  handy- work.  There  are,  indeed, 
many  parts,  of  which  the  old  Anatomilts  did  not  know  the  certain  ufe;  but 
as  they  faw  that  moft  of  thofe  which  they  examined  were  adapted  with  ad- 
mirable art  to  their  feveral  functions,  they  did  not  queflion  but  thofe,  vVhofe 
ufes  they  could  not  determine,  were  contrived  with  the  fame  wifdom  for 
refpecfiive  ends  and  purpofes.  Since  the  circulation  of  the  blood  has  been 
found  out,  and  many  other  great  difcoveries  have  been  made  by  our  mo- 
dern Anatomifls,  we  fee  new  wonders  in  the  human  frame,  and  difcern 
feveral  important  ufes  for  thofe  parts,  which  ufes  the  ancients  knev/  no- 
thing of.  In  fhort,  the  body  of  man  is  fuch  a  fubjed  as  {lands  the  utmoft 
tefl  of  examination.  Though  it  appears  formed  with  the  niceft  wifdom, 
upon  the  moft  fuperficial  furvey  of  it,  it  ftill  mends  upon  the  fearch,  and 
produces  our  furprife  and  amazement  in  proportion  as  we  pry  into  it; 
What  I  have  here  faid  of  an  human  body,  may  be  applied  to  the  body  of 
every  animal  which  has  been  the  fubje6l  of  anatomical  obfervations. 

The  body  of  an  animal  is  an  obje61  adequate  to  our  fenfes.  It  is  a  parti- 
cular fyflem  of  Providence,  that  lies  in  a  narrow  compafs.  The  eye  is  able 
to  command  it,  and  by  fucceffive  enquiries  can  fearch  into  all  its  parts. 
Could  the  body  of  the  whole  earth,  or  indeed  the  whole  univerfe,   be  thus 

fubmitted 
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fubmitted  to  the  examination  of  our  fenfes,  were  it  not  too  big  and  dif- 
proportioned  for  our  enquiries,  too  unwieldy  for  the  management  of  the 
eye  and  hand,  there  is  no  queftiori  but  it  would  appear  to  us  as  curious 
and  well-contrived  a  frame  as  that  of  an  human  body.  We  fliould  fee  the 
fame  concatenation  and  fubferviency,  the  fame  necefficy  and  ufefulnefs, 
the  fame  beauty  and  harmony  in  all  and  every  of  its  parts,  as  what  we 
difcover  in  the  body  of  every  fmgle  animal. 

The  more  extended  our  reafon  is,  and  the  more  able  to  grapple  with 
immenfe  objects,  the  greater  flill  are  thofe  difcoveries  which  it  makes  of 
wifdom  and  providence  in  the  works  of  the  Creation.  A  Sir  IJaac  Newton, 
who  flands  up  as  the  miracle  of  the  prefent  age,  can  look  through  a  whole 
planetary  fyflem;  conlider  it  in  its  weight,  number,  and  meafure;  and  draw 
from  it  as  many  demonflrations  of  infinite  power  and  wifdom,  as  a  more 
confined  underftandingis  able  to  deduce  from  the  fyflem  of  an  human  body. 

But  to  return  to  our  fpeculations  on  Anatomy.  I  fliall  here  confider 
the  fabric  and  texture  of  the  bodies  of  animals  in  one  particular  view; 
which,  in  my  opinion,  fliews  the  hand  of  a  thinking  and  all-wife  Being  in 
their  formation,  with  the  evidence  of  a  thoufand  demonflrations.  I  think 
we  may  lay  this  down  as  an  incontefled  principle,  that  Chance  never  ads 
in  a  perpetual  uniformity  and  confiflence  with  itfelf..  If  one  fhould  always 
fling  the  fame  number  with  ten  thoufand  dice,  or  fee  every  throw  jufl 
five  times  lefs,  or  five  times- more  in  number  than  the  throw  which  imme- 
diately preceded  it;  who  would  not  imagine  there  is  fome  invifible  power 
which  dire61s  the  cafl?  this  is  the  proceeding  which  we  find  in  the  ope- 
rations of  nature.  Every  kind  of  animal  is  diverfified  by  different  magni- 
tudes, each  of  which  gives  rife  to  a  different  fpecies.  Let  a  man  trace  the 
dog  or  lion  kind,  and  he  will  obferve  how  many  of  the  works  of  Nature 
are  publifhed,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffion,  in  a  variety  of  editions.  If  we 
look  into  the  Reptile  world,  or  into  thofe  different  kinds  of  animals  that 
fill  the  element  of  water,  we  meet  with  the  fame  repetitons  among  feveral 
fpecies,  that  differ  very  little  from  one  another,  but  in  fize  and  bulk.  You 
find  the  fame  creature  that  is  drawn  at  large,  copied  out  in  feveral  pro- 
portions, and  ending  in  miniature.  It  vv'ould  be  tedious  to  produce  in- 
llances  of  this  regular  conduct  in  Providence,  as  it  would  be  fuperfluous 
to  thofe  who  are  verfed  in  the  natural  hiflory  of  animals.  The  magnificent 
harmony  of  the  univerfe  is  fuch,  that  we  may  obferve  innumerable  divi" 
fions  running  upon  the  fame  ground.  I  might  alfo  extend  this  fpeculation 
to  the  dead  parts  of  nature,  in  which  we  may  find  matter  difpofed  into 
many  fimilar  fyflems,  as  well  in  our  furvey  of  flars  and  planets,  as  of 
llones,  vegetables,  and  other  fublunary  parts  of  the  creation.     In  a  word, 

F  2  Providence 
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Providence  has  fliewn  the  richnefs  of  its  goodnefs  and  wifdom,  not  only 
in  the  producliorl  of  marly  original  fpecies,  but  in  the  multiplicity  of  De- 
fcants  which  it  has  made  on  every  original  fpecies  in  particular. 

But  to  purfuethis'  thought  flill  farther:  every  living  creature,  confidered 
in  itfelf,  has  many  very  complicated  parts,  that  aire  exa6l  copies  of  fome 
other  parts  which  k  poffefles,  and  which  are  complicated  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. One  Eye  would  have  been  fufficient  for  the  fubfiflence  and  preferva- 
tion  of  an  animal; -but,  in  order  to  better  his  condition,  we  fee  another 
placed  with  a  mathematical  exadnefs  in  the  fame  moft  advantageous  fitua- 
tion,  and  in  every  particular  of  the  fame  fize  arid  texture.  Is  it  pofFible  for 
Chance  to  be  thus  delicate  anduniform  in  her  Operations?  Should  a  mil- 
lion of  dice  turnup  twice  together  the  fame  number,  the  wonder  would 
be  nothing  incomparifon  with  this.  But  when  we  fee  this  limilitude  and 
refemblance  in  the  arm,  the  hand,  the  fingers;  when  we  fee  one  half 
of  the  body  entirely  correfpond  with  the  other  in  all  thofe  minute  ftrokes, 
without  which  a  man  might  have  very  well  fubfifled;  nay,  when  we  often 
fee  a  fingle  part  repeated  an  hundred  times  in  the  fame, body,  notwith- 
flanding  it  confifts  of  the  mofl  intricate  weaving  of  numberlefs  fibres,  and 
thefe  parts  differing  ftill  in  magnitude,  as  the  convenience  of  their  parti- 
cular fituation  requires;  fure  a  man  muft  have  a  ftrange  caft  of  under- 
flanding,  who  does  not  difcover  the  finger  of  God  in  fo  wonderful  a  work. 
Thefe  duplicates  in  thofe  parts  of  the  body,  without  which  a  man  might 
have  very  well  fubfifted,  though  not  fo  well  as  with  them,  are  a  plain  de- 
monftration  of  an  all-wife  contriver:  as  thofe  more  numerous  copyings, 
which  are  found  among  the  veffels  of  the  fame  body,  are  evident  demonr 
ftrations  that  they  could  not  be  the  work  of  chance.  This  argument  re- 
ceives additional  ftrength,  if  we  apply  it  to  every  animal  and  infe^i:  within 
our  knowledge,  as  well  as  to  thofe  numberlefs  living  creatures  that  are  ob- 
jects too  minute  for  an  human  eye:  and  if  we  confider  how  the  feveral 
fpecies  in  the  whole  world  of  life  referable  one  another  in  very  many  par- 
ticulars, fo  far  as  is  convenient  for  their  refpedive  flates  of  exiftence;  it 
is  much  more  probable  that  an  hundred  million  of  dice  fliouid  be  cafually 
thrown  an  hundred  million  of  times  in  the  fame  number,  than  that  the  bo- 
dy of  any  fingle  animal  fliould  be  produced  by  the  fortuitous  concourfe  of 
matter.  And  that  the  like  chance  fliould  arife  in  innumerable  inflances, 
requires  a  degree  of  credulity  that  is  not  under  the  dire^lion  of  common 
fenfe.  We  may  carry  this  confideration  yet  farther,  if  we  refle6l  on  the 
two  fexes  in  every  living  fpecies,  with  their  refemblances  to  each  other, 
and  thofe  particular  diftindions  that  were  neceffary  for  the  keeping  up  of 


this  great  world  of  life 


There 
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There  are  many  more  demonflrations  of  a  fupreme  Being,  and  of  his 
tranfcendent  wifdom,  power  andgoodnefs,  in  the  formation  of  the  body  of  a 
living  creature,  for  which  I  refer  my  reader  to  other  writings,  particularly 
to  the  fixth  book  of  the  poem,  entitled  Creation,  where  the  Anatomy  of  the 
human  body  is  defcribed  with  great  perfpicuity  and  elegance.  I  have 
been  particular  on  the  thought  which  runs  through  this  Speculation,  be- 
caufe  I  have  not  feen  it  enlarged  upon  by  others. 

N°  547.  Thurjday,  Xovemher  27. 

Si  vidnus  tibi,  monjlratd  radice  vel  herbd, 
Xonfieretlevius,fugeresradicevelherbd 
ProJicie7ite  nihil  curarier Hor. 

IT  is  very  difficult  to  praife  a  man  without  putting  him  out  of  counte- 
nance. My  following  correfpondent  has  found  out  this  uncommon  art, 
and,  together  with  his  friends,  has  celebrated  fome  of  my  Speculations 
after  fuch  a  concealed  but  diverting  manner,  that  if  any  of  my  readers 
think  I  am  to  blame  in  publifhing  my  own  commendations,  they  will  al- 
low I  fliould  have  deferved  their  cenfure  as  much,  had  I  fuppreffed  the  hu- 
mor, in  which  they  are  conveyed  to  me. 

SIR, 

"  T  Am  often  in  a  private  aflembly  of  wits  of  both  fexes,  where  we  gene- 
"  X  rally  defcant  upon  your  Speculations,  or  upon  the  fubjeds  on  which 
"  you  have  treated.  We  were  laft  Tuejday  talking  of  thofe  two  volumes 
"  which  you  have  lately  publifhed.  Some  were  commending  one  of  your 
"•  papers,  and  fome  another;  and  there  was  fcarce  a  fmgle  perfon  in  the 
"  company  that  had  not  a  favorite  Speculation.  Upon  this  a  man  of  wit 
''  and  learning  told  us,  he  thought  it  would  not  be  amifs  if  we  paid  the 
"■  Spectator  the  fame  compliment  that  is  often  made  in  our  public  prints  to 
"  Sir  William  Read,  Dr.  Grant,  Mr.  Moor  the  Apothecary,  and  other  emi- 
"  nent  phyficians,  where  it  is  ufual  for  the  patients  to  publiQi  the  cures 
"  which  have  been  made  upon  them,  and  the  feveral  dillempers  under 
"  which  they  labored.  The  propofal  took,  and  the  Lady  where  we  viGted 
"•  having  the  two  laft  volumes  in  large  paper  interleaved  for  her  own  pri- 
'■'■  vate  ufe,  ordered  them  to  be  brought    down,  and  laid  in  the   window, 

"  whither 
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"  whither  everyone  in  the  company  retired,  and  writ  down  a  particular 
"■  Advertifement,  in  the  ftyle  and  phrafe  of  the  late  ingenious  compofitions 
"  which  we  frequently  meet  with  at  the  end  of  our  News-papers.  When 
"  we  had  finifhed  our  work,  we  read  them  with  a  great  deal  of  mirth  at  the 
''  fire-lide,  and  agreed,  Nemine  Contradicente,  to  get  them  tranfcribed,  and 
"  fent  to  the  Spedator.  The  Gentleman  who  made  the  propofal  entered 
"  the  following  Advertifement  before  the  Title-page,  after  which  the  reft 
"  fucceeded  in  order. 

"  Remedium  efficax  et  univerjuni;  or,  an  effe(3:ual  remedy  adapted  to  all  ca- 
"  pacities;  fhewing  how  any  perfon  may  cure  himfelf  of  ill-nature,  pride, 
"  party- fpleen,  or  any  other  diflemper  incident  to  the  human  fyflem,  with 
"  an  eafy  way  to  know  when  the  infedion  is  upon  him.  This  Panacea  is 
"  as  innocent  as  bread,  agreeable  to  the  tafte,  and  requires  no  confine- 
"  ment.  It  has  not  its  equal  in  the  univerfe,  as  abundance  of  the  Nobi- 
"  lity  and  Gentry  throughout  the   kingdom  have  experienced. 

"  jV".  B.  No  family  ought  to  be  without  it. 

Over  the  two  Spedators  onjealoufy,  being  the  twojirft  in  the  third  volume. 

"  I  William  Craty,  aged  threefcore  and  feven,  having  been  for  feveral 
*'  years  affli6led  with  uneafy  doubts,  fears  and  vapors,  occafioned  by  the 
"  youth  and  beauty  o{  Mary  my  wife,  aged  twenty  five,  do  hereby  for  the 
"  benefit  of  the  public  give  notice,  that  I  have  found  great  relief  from  the 
"  two  following  dofes,  having  taken  them  two  mornings  together  with  a 
"  difli  of  Chocolate.     Witnefs  my  hand,  ifc. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

"  In  charity  to  fuch  as  are  troubled  with  the  difeafe  of  Levee-hunting, 
"  and  are  forced  to  feek  their  bread  every  morning  at  the  chamber-doors 
"  of  great  men,  I  A.  B.  do  teftify,  that  for  many  years  paft  I  labored  un- 
*'  der  this  fafhionable  diftemper,  but  was  cured  of  it  by  a  remedy  which  I 
"  bought  of  Mrs.  Baldwin,  contained  in  a  half-flieet  of  paper,  marked 
"  No  ig^,  where  any  one  may  be  provided  with  the  fame  remedy  at  the 
"  price  of  a  fingle  penny. 

"  An  infallible  cure  for  Hypochondriac  Melancholy.  N^  173.  184.  191.  203. 
"  209.  221.  233.  235.  239.  245.  247.  251. 

Probatum  eft.  Charles  Eafy. 

"  I  Chrijlopher  Query,  having  been  troubled  with  a  certain  diftemper  in 
"  my  tongue,  which  fliewed  itfelf  in  impertinent  and  fuperfluous  ijiterr-o- 

"•  gatories, 
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"  gatories,  have  not  afked  one  unneceflary  queftion  fince   my    perufal  of 
"  the  prefcription  marked  N°  228. 

"  The  Britannic  Beautifier,  being  an  EfTay  on  Modefly,  No  231,  which 
"  gives  fuch  a  dehghtful  blufliing  color  to  the  cheeks  of  thofe  that  are  white 
"  or  pale,  that  it  is  not  to  be  diftinguifhedfrom  a  natural  fine  complexion, 
"  nor  perceived  to  be  artificial  by  the  nearefl  friend:  is  nothing  of  paint, 
"  or  in  the  leall  hurtful.  It  renders  the  face  delightfully  handfome;  is  not 
"  fubje^l  to  be  rubbed  off",  and  cannot  be  paralleled  by  either  wafh, 
"  powder,  cofmetic,  cjrr.      It  is  certainly  the  bell  beautifier  in  the  world. 

Martha  Gloworm. 

"  I  Samuel  Self,  of  the  parifh  of  St.  James's,  having  a  conftitution  which 
"  naturally  abounds  with  acids,  made  ufe  of  a  paper  of  dire6lions  marked 
<■<■  No  lyy^  recommending  a  healthful  exercife  called  Good-nature,  and  have 
"  found  it  a  moft  excellent  fweetner  of  the  blood. 

"  Whereas  I,  Elizabeth  Rainbow,  was  troubled  with  that  diftemper  in  my 
"  head,  which  about  a  year  ago  was  pretty  epidemical  among  the  Ladies, 
"  and  difcovered  itfelf  in  the  color  of  their  hoods,  having  made  ufe  of  the 
"  do6ior's  cephalic  tin61ure,  which  he  exhibited  to  the  public  in  one  of  his 
*'  lafl:  year's  papers,   I  recovered  in  a  very  few  days. 

"  I  George  G/oo7«  having  for  a  long  time  been  troubled  with  the  fpleen,  and 
"  being  advifed  by  my  friends  to  put  myfelf  into  a  courfe  oi  Steele,  did  for 
"  that  end  make  ufe  of  remedies  conveyed  to  me  feveral  mornings  in  fliort 
*•'  Letters,  from  the  hands  of  the  invifible  Doctor.  They  were  marked  at 
'■'■  the  bottom,  Nathaniel  Henroojl,  Alice  Threadneedle,  Rebecca  NetiUtop,  Tom 
'■'■  Lovekfs,  Mary  Me anw ell,  Thomas  Smoaky,  Anthony  Freeman,  Tom  Meggot,  Ruf- 
"  tic  Sprightly,  Sec.  which  have  had  fo  good  an  effe6l  upon  me,  that  I  now 
"  find  myfelf  chearful,  iightfome  and  eafy;  and  therefore  do  recommend 
"  them  to  all  fuch  as  labor  under  the  fame  diftemper. 

Not  having  room  to  infert  all  the  Advertifements  which  ^vere  fent  me, 
I  have  only  picked  out  fome  few  from  the  third  ^'olume,  referving  the 
fourth  for  another  opportunity. 


Saturdav, 
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N°  549 .  Saturday,  Xovember  29. 

Quamvis  digrejfu  veteris  confufus  amici, 

Laudo  tamen Juv. 

I  Believe  moft  people  begin  the  world  with  a  refolution  to  withdraw 
from  it  into  a  ferious  kind  of  folitvide  or  retirement,  when  they  have 
made  themfelves  eafy  in  it.  Our  happinefs  is,  that  we  find  out  fome  ex- 
cufe  or  other  for  deferring  fuch  our  good  refolutions  till  our  intended  re- 
treat is  cut  off  by  Death,  But  among  all  kinds  of  people,  there  are  none 
who  are  fo  hard  to  part  with  tlie  world,  as  thofe  who  are  grown  old  in  the 
heaping  up  of  riches.  Their  minds  are  fo  warped  with  their  conftant  at- 
tention to  gain,  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  give  their  fouls  another 
bent,  and  convert  them  towards  thofe  objeds,  which,  though  they  are  pro- 
per for  every  ftage  of  life,  are  fo  more  efpecially  for  the  laft.  Horace  de- 
fcribes  an  old  ufurer  as  fo  charmed  with  the  pleafures  of  a  country  life, 
that  in  order  to  make  a  purchafe  he  called  in  all  his  money  ;  but  what  was 
the  event  of  it?  why  in  a  very  few  days  after  he  put  it  out  again.  I  am 
engaged  in  this  feries  of  thought  by  a  difcourfe  which  I  had  laft  week  with 
my  worthy  friend  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  a  man  of  fo  much  natural  eloquence, 
good  fenfe,  and  probity  of  mind,  that  I  always  hear  him  with  a  particular 
pleafure.  As  we  were  fitting  together,  being  the  fole  remaining  members 
of  our  Club,  Sir  Andrew  gave  me  an  account  of  the  many  bufy  fcenes  of 
life  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  at  the  fame  time  reckoned  up  to 
me  abundance  of  thofe  lucky  hits,  which  at  another  time  he  would  have 
called  pieces  of  good  fortune  ;  but  in  the  temper  of  mind  he  was  then,  he 
termed  them  mercies,  favors  of  Providence,  and  bleffings  upon  an  honeft 
induftry.  Now,  fays  he,  you  muft  know,  my  good  friend,  I  am  fo  ufed  to 
confider  myfelf  as  creditor  and  debtor,  that  I  often  ftate  my  accounts  after 
the  fame  manner,  with  regard  to  heaven  and  my  own  foul.  In  this  cafe, 
when  I  look  upon  the  debtor-fide,  I  find  fuch  innumerable  articles,  that  I 
want  arithmetic  to  caft  them  up  ;  but  when  I  look  upon  the  creditor-fide, 
I  find  little  more  than  blank  paper.  Now  though  I  am  very  well  fatisfied 
that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  balance  accounts  with  my  Maker,  I  am  re- 
folved  however  to  turn  all  my  future  endeavours  that  way,     You  muft  not 

therefore 
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therefore  be  furprifed,  my  friend,  if  you  hear  that  I  am  betaking  myfelf  to 
a  more  thoughtful  kind  of  life,  and  if  I  meet  you  no  more  in  this  place. 

I  could  not  but  approve  fo  good  a  refolution,  notwithftanding  the  lofs  I 
fhall  fuffer  by  it.  Sir  Andrew  has  fince  explained  himfelf  to  me  more  at 
large  in  the  following  Letter,  which  is  juft  come  to  my  hands. 

Good  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

NOTWITHSTANDING  my  friends  at  the  Club  have  always  ral- 
lied me,  when  Ihave  talked  of  retiring  from  bufinefs,  and  repeated 
to  me  one  of  my  own  fayings,  That  a  Merchant  has  never  enough  till  he  has  got 
a  little  more;  I  can  now  inform  you,  that  there  is  one  in  the  world  who 
thinks  he  has  enough,  and  is  determined  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  the  enjoyment  of  what  he  has.  You  know  me  fo  well,  that  I  need 
not  tell  you,  I  mean,  by  the  enjoyments  of  my  polfeffions,  the  making  of 
them  ufeful  to  the  public.  As  the  greateft  part  of  my  eftate  has  been 
hitherto  of  an  unfteady  and  volatile  nature,  either  toffed  upon  feas  or  fluc- 
tuating in  funds;  it  is  now  fixed  and  fettled  in  fubflantial  acres  and  te- 
nements. I  have  removed  it  from  the  uncertainty  of  flocks,  winds  and 
waves,  and  difpofed  of  it  in  a  confiderable  purchafe.  This  will  give  me 
great  opportunity  of  being  charitable  in  my  way,  that  is,  in  fetting  my 
poor  neighbours  to  work,  and  giving  them  a  comfortable  fubfiftence  out 
of  their  own  induftry.  My  gardens,  my  fifli-ponds,  my  arable  and  pafture 
grounds  fhall  be  my  feveral  hofpitals,  or  rather  work-houfes,  in  which  I 
propofe  to  maintain  a  great  many  indigent  perfons,  who  are  now  flarving 
in  my  neighborhood.  I  have  got  a  fine  fpread  of  improveable  lands, 
and  in  my  own  thoughts  am  already  plowing  up  fome  of  them,  fencing 
others;  planting  woods,  and  draining  marfhes.  In  fine,  as  I  have  my 
fhare  in  the  furface  of  this  ifland,  I  am  refolved  to  make  it  as  beautiful 
a  fpot  as  any  in  her  Majefty's  dominions;  at  leafl  there  is  not  an  inch  of 
it  which  fliall  not  be  cultivated  to  the  beft  advantage,  and  do  its  utmoft 
for  its  owner.  As  in  my  mercantile  employment,  I  fo  difpofed  of  my 
affairs,  that  from  whatever  corner  of  the  compafs  the  wind  blew,  it  was 
bringing  home  one  or  other  of  my  fhips;  I  hope,  as  a  hulbandraan,  to 
contrive  it  fo,  that  not  a  fhower  of  rain,  or  a  glimpfe  of  funfhine,  fhall 
fall  upon  my  eftate  without  bettering  fome  part  of  it,  and  contributing 
to  the  products  of  the  feafon.  You  know  it  has  been  hitherto  my  opi- 
jnion  of  life,  that  it  is  thrown  away  when  it  is  not  fome  way  ufeful  to 
others.  But  when  I  am  riding  out  by  myfelf,  in  the  freffi  air  on  the 
open  heath  that  lies  by  my  houfe,  I  find  feveral  other  thoughts  growing 
up  in. me.  I  am  now  of  opinion,  that  a  man  of  my  age  may  find  bufi- 
VOL.   IV,  G  nefs 
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*'  nefs  enough  on  himfelf,  by  fetting  his  mind  in  order,  preparing  it  for" 
"  another  world-,  and  reconciling  it  to  the  thoughts  of  death.  I  muft  there-: 
"  fore  acquaint  you,  that  befides  thofe  ufual  methods  of  charity,  of  which 
"I  have  before  fpoken,  I  am  at  this  very  inftant  finding  out  a  convenient 
"  place  where  I  may  build  an  alms-houfe,  which  I  intend  to  endow  very 
"  handfomely,  for  a  dozen  fuperannuated  hufbandmen.  It  will  be  a  great 
"  pleafure  to  me  to  fay  my  prayers  twice  a  day  with  men  of  my  own  years, 
"  who  all  of  them,  as  well  as  myfelf,  may  have  their  thoughts  taken  up 
"  how  they  fhall  die,  rather  than  how  they  fhall  live.  I  remember  an  ex- 
"  cellent  faying  that  I  learned  at  fchool,  Finis  coronal  opus.  You  know  beft 
"  whether  it  be  in  Virgil  or  in  Horace,  it  is  my  bufinefs  to  apply  it.  If  your 
"  affairs  will  permit  you  to  take  the  countr)^  air  with  me  fometimes,  you 
•'*  fliall  find  an  apartment  fitted  up  for  you,  and  fliall  be  every  day  enter- 
"  tained  with  beef  or  mutton  of  my  own  feeding;  fifli  out  of  my  own 
"  ponds ;  and  fruit  out  of  my  own  gardens.  You  fhall  have  free  egrefs 
"  and  regrefs  about  my  houfe,  without  having  any  queftions  aCked  you, 
"  and,  in  a  word,  fuch  an  hearty  welcome  as  you  may  expe6l  from 

Tour  mojifincere  friend  and  humble  fervant, 

ANDREW   FREEPORT. 

The  Club,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  being  intirely  difperfed,  I  fhall 
confult  my  Reader  n'ext  week,  upon  a  projed  relating  to  the  inftitution  of 
a  new  one. 

N°  550.  Monday,  December  i. 


Quid  dignum  tanto  feret  hie  promijfor  Hiatu  ?  Hor. 

SINCE  the  late  diffolution  of  the  Club  whereof  I  have  often  declared 
myfelf  a  member,  there  are  very  many  Perfons  who  by  letters,  petiti- 
ons, and  recommendations,  put  .up  for  the  next'ele6fion.  At  the  fame  time 
I  muft  complain,  that  feveral  indired  and  underhand  pradices  have  been 
made  ufe  of  upon  'this  occafion.  A  certain  country  Gentleman  began  to 
tap  upon  the  firft  information  he  received  of  Sir  Roger  s  death;  when  he 
fent  me  up  word,  that  if  I  would  get  him  chofen  in  the  place  of  the  de- 
ceafed,  he  would  prefent   me  with  a  barrel  of  the  beft  O^ober  I  had  ever 

drank 
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drank  in  my  life.  The  Ladies  are  in  great  pain  to  know  whom  I  intend 
to  ele6l  in  the  room  of  Will  Honeycomb.  Some  of  them  indeed  are  of  opinion 
that  Mr.  Honeycomb  did  not. take  fufficient  care  of  their  Interefls  in  the  Club, 
and  are  therefore  defirous  of  having  in  it  hereafter  a  reprefentative  of  their 
own  fex.  A  citizen  who  fubfcribes  himfelf  Y.X..  tells  me  that  he  has  one 
and  twenty  fhares  in  the  African  company,  and  offers  to  bribe  me  with  the 
odd  one  in  cafe  he  may  fucceed  Six  Andrew  Freepor.t,  which  he  thinks  would 
raife  the  credit  of  that  fund.  I  have  feveral  Letters;  dated  horbi'Jenny 
Mans,  by  Gentlemen  who  are  candidates  for  Captain  Sentry  s.  place,  and 
as  many  from  a  Coffee-houfe  in  Paul's  Church-yard  of  fuch  who  would  fill 
up  the  vacancy  occafioned  by  the  death  of  my  worthy  friend  the  Clergy-?, 
man,  whom  I  can  never  mention  but  with  a  particular  refpe6t. 
'  Having  maturely  weighed  thefe  feveral  particulars,  with  the  many  re- 
monftrances  that  have  been  made  to  me  on  this  fubje6t,  and  confidering 
how  invidious  an  office  I  fhall  take  upon  me  if  I  make  the  whole  ele6lion 
depend  upon  my  fingle  voice,  and  being  unwilling  to  expofe  myfelf  to  thofe 
clamors,  which,  on  fuch  an  occafion^  will,  not  fail  to  be  raifed  againft  me 
for  partiality,  injuftice,  corruption,  and  other  qualities  which  my  nature 
abhors,  I  have  formed  to  myfelf  the,proje6l  of  a  Club  as  follows. 

I  have  thoughts  of  ilTuing  Out  writs  to  all  and  every  of  the  Clubs  that 
are  ellabliflied  in  the  Cities  of  London  and  Wejlminjler,  requiring  them  to 
choofe  out  of  their  refpedive  bodies  a  perfon  of  the  greateft  merit,  and  to 
return  his  name  to  me  before  Lady-day,  at  which  time  I  intend  to  fit  upon 
bufinefs. 

By  this  means  I  may  have  reafon  to  hope,  that  the  Club  over  which  I 
fhall  prefide  will  be  the  very  flower  and  quinteflenee  of  all  other  Clubs, 
I  have  communicated  this  my  proje6l  to  none  but  a  particular  friend  of 
mine,  whom  I  have  celebrated  twice  or  thrice  for  his  happinefs  in  that  kind 
of  wit  ^vhich  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  a  Pun.  The  only  ob- 
jection he  makes  to  it  is,  that  I  fhall  raife  up  enemies  to  myfelf  if  I  aCl 
with  fo  regal  an  air;  and  that  my  detra61ors,  inftead  of  giving  me  the  ufual 
title  of  S  PEC  TAT  O  R,  will  be  apt  to  call  me  the  King  of  Clubs. 

But  to  proceed  on  my  intended  projed:  It  is  very  well  known  that  I  at 
firft  fet  forth  in  this  work  with  the  character  of  a  filent  man  ;  and  I  think 
1  have  fo  well  preferved  my  taciturnity,  that  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
violated  it  with  three  fentences  in  the  fpace  of  almoft  two  years.  As  z. 
monofyllable  is  my  delight,  I  have  made  very  few  excurfions,  in  the  con- 
verfations  which  I  have  related,  beyond  a  Yes  or  a  No.  By  this  means 
my  Readers  have  loft  many  good  things  which  I  have  had  in  my  heart, 
though  I  did  not  care  for  uttering  them. 

G  2  Now 
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Now  in  order  to  diverfify  my  character,  and  to  fhew  the  world  how  well 
I  can  talk  if  I  have  a  mind,  I  have  thoughts  of  being  very  loquacious  in 
the  Club  which  I  have  now  under  confideration.  But  that  I  may  proceed 
the  more  regularly  in  this  affair,  I  defign,  upon  the  firft  meeting  of  the  faid 
Club,  to  have  my  mouth  opened  in  form;  intending  to  regulate  myfelf  in  this 
particular  by  a  certain  ritual  which  I  have  by  me,  that  contains  all  the  ce- 
remonies which  are  pradifed  at  the  opening  the  mouth  of  a  Cardinal.  I 
have  likewife  examined  the  forms  which  were  ufed  of  old  by  Pythagoras, 
when  any  of  his  fcholars,  after  an  apprenticefhip  of  filence,  was  made  free 
of  his  fpeech.  In  the  mean  time,  as  I  have  of  late  found  my  name  in  fo- 
reign Gazettes  upon  lefs  occafions,  I  queftion  not  but  in  their  next  articles 
horn  Great-Britain,  they  will  inform  the  world,  that  the  SPECTATOR'^ 
mouth  is  to  be  opened  on  the  twenty-ffth  o/"  March  7iext.  I  may  perhaps  publifli 
a  very  ufeful  paper  at  that  time,  of  the  proceedings  in  that  folemnity,,  and 
of  the  perfons  who  fhall  affift  at  it.     But  of  this,  .more  hereafter,. 

N°  556.  Friday,   June  iS,.ijiz\.. 

't    ,  ,    , 


Qualis  ubi  in  lucem  coluber  mala  grami7ia  pq/ius, 

Frigidajub  terra  tumidum  quern  bruma  tegcbat; 

Mwic  pqfitis  novus  exuviis,  nitidujque  juventa, 

Lubrica  convolvit  Jublato  pedore  terga 

Arduus  ad  Jolem,  ,et  Unguis  micat  ore  trijulcis.  Virg. 

UPON  laying  down  the  office  of  SPECTATOR,  I  acquainted  the 
world  with  my  defign  of  eleding  a  new  Club,  and  of  opening  my 
mouth  in  it  after  a  moft  folemn  manner.  Both  the  eledion  and  the  cere- 
mony are  now  paft;  but  not  finding  it  fo  eafy  as  I  at  firft  imagined,  to 
break  through  a  fifty  years  filence,  I  would  not  venture  into  the  world  un- 
der the  character  of  a  man  who  pretends  to  talk  like  other  people,  until  I 
had  arrived  at  a  full  freedom  of  fpeech, 

I  fhall  referve  for  another  time  the  hiftory  of  fuch  Club  or  Clubs  of 
which  I  am  now  a  talkative,  but  unworthy  member;  and  fliall  here  give  an 
account  of  this  furprifing  change  which  has  been  produced  in  me,  and  which 
I  look  upon  to  be  as  remarkable  an  accident  as  any  recorded  in  hiftory, 

fince 
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fince  that  which  happened  to  the  fon  of  Crcefus,  after  having  been  many 
years  as  much  tongue-tied  as  myfelf. 

Upon  the  firft  opening  of  my  mouth,  I  made  a  fpeech  confifting  of 
about  half  a  dozen  well-turned  periods;  but  grew  fo  very  hoarfe  upon  it, 
that  for  three  days  together,  inflead  of  finding  the  ufe  of  my  tongue,  I 
was  afraid  that  I  had  quite  loft  it.  Befides,  the  unufual  extenfion  of  my 
mufcles  on  this  occafion,  made  my  face  ake  on  both  fides  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  nothing  but  an  invincible  refolution  and  perfeverance  could  have  pre- 
vented me  from  falling  back  to  my  monofyllables. 

I  afterwards  made  feveral  efiays  towards  fpeaking;  and  that  I  might  not 
be  ftartled  at  my  own  voice,  which  has  happened  to  me  more  than  once,  I 
ufed  to  read  aloud  in  my  chamber,  and  have  often  ftood  in  the  middle  of 
the  ftreet  to  call  a  Coach,  when  I  knew  there  was  none  within  hearing. 

When  I  was  thus  grown  pretty  well  acquainted  with  my  own  voice,  I  laid 
hold  of  all  opportunities  to  exert  it.  Notcaring  however  to  fpeak  much  by 
myfelf,  and  to  draw  upon  me  the  whole  attention  of  thofe  I  converfed 
with,  I  ufed,  for  fome  time,  to  walk  every  morning  in  the  Mall,  and  talk  iij 
chorus  with  a  parcel  oi  Frenchmen.  I  found  mymodefty  greatly  relieved  by 
the  communicative  temper  of  this  nation,  who  are  fo  very  fociable,  as  to 
think  they  are  never  better  company  than  when  they  are  all  opening  at 
the  fame  time. 

I  then  fancied  I  might  receive  great  benefit  from  female  converfation, 
and  that  I  fhould  have  a  convenience  of  talking  with  the  greateft  freedom, 
when  I  was  not  under  any  impediment  of  thinking:  I  therefore  threw  my- 
felf into  an  affembly  of  Ladies,  but  could  not  for  my  life  get  in  a  word 
among  them;  and  found  that  if  I  did  not  change  my  company,  I  was  in 
danger  of  being  reduced  to  my  primitive  taciturnity. 

The  Coffee-houfes  have  ever  fince  been  my  chief  places  of  refort,  where 
I  have  made  the  greateft  improvements;  in  order  to  which  I  have  taken  a 
particular  care  never  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion  with  the  man  I  converfed 
with.  I  was  a  Tory  at  Button  s  and  a  Whig  at  Child's,;  a  friend  to  the  Eng- 
li/hman,  or  an  advocate  for  the  Examiner,  as  it  beftferved  my  turn:  fome  fan- 
cy me  a  great  enemy  to  the  French  King,  though,  in  reality,  I  only  make 
ufe  of  him  for  a  help  to  difcourfe.  In  ftiort,  I  wrangle  and  difpute  for  ex- 
ercife;  and  have  carried  this  point  fo  far,  that  I  was  once  like  to  have  been 
run  through  the  body  for  making  a  little  too  free  with  my  betters. 

In  a  word,  I  am  quite  another  man  to  what  I  was. 

Ml  fuit  U7iquam 

I'am  difparfibi 

My 
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My  old  acquaintance  fcarce  knew  me;  nay,  I  was  afked  the  other  day  by 
dijew  at  Jonathans,  whether  I  was  not  related  to  a  dumb  Gentleman,  who 
ufed  to  come  to  that  CofFee-houfe?  But  I  think  I  never  was  better  pleafed 
in  my  life  than  about  a  week  ago,  when,  as  I  was  battling  it  acrofs  the 
table  with  a  young  Templar,  his  companion  gave  him  a  pull  by  the  Ileeve, 
begging  him  to  come  away,  for  that  the  old  prig  would  talk  him  to  death. 

Being  now  a  very  good  proficient  in  difcourfe,  I  ftiall  appear  in  the  world 
with  this  addition  to  my  character,  that  my  countrymen  may  reap  the 
fruits  of  my  new  acquired  loquacity. 

Thofe  who  have  been  prefent  at  public  difputes  in  the  Univerfity,  know 
that  it  is  ufual  to  maintain  herefies  for  argument's  fake.  I  have  heard  a 
man  a  moft  impudent  Socinian  for  half  an  hour,  who  has  been  an.  orthodox 
Divine  all  his  life  after.  I  have  taken  the  fame  method  to  accomplifli  rriyfelf 
in  the  gift  of  utterance,  having  talked  above  a  twelvemonth,  not  fo  much 
for  the  benefit  of  my  hearers  as  of  myfelf.  But  fmce  I  have  now  gained  the  fa- 
culty I  have  been  fo  long  endeavouring  after,  I  intend  to  make  a  right  ufe 
of  it,  and  fhall  think  myfelf  obliged  for  the  future,  to  fpeak  always  in  truth 
and  fincerity  of  heart.  While  a  man  is  learning  to  fence,  he  pradifes  both  on 
friend  and  foe;  but  when  he  is  a  Mafter  in  the  art,  he  never  exerts  it  but  on 
what  he  thinks  the  right  fide.  .1 

That  this  lafl  allufion  may  not  give  my  reader  a  wrong  idea  of  my  defign 
in  this  paper,  I  muft  here  inform  him,  that  the  Author  of  it  is  of  no  fadion, 
that  he  is  a  friend  to  no  interefts  but  thofe  of  truth  and  virtue,  nor  a  foe  to 
any  but  thofe  of  vice  and  folly.  Though  I  make  more  noife  in  the  world 
than  I  ufed  to  do,  I  am  flill  refolved  to  a6l  in  it  as  an  indifferent  SPEC- 
TATOR. It  is  not  my  ambition  to  encreafe  the  number  either  of  Whigs 
or  Tories,  but  of  wife  and  good  men;  and  I  could  heartily  wifli  there  were 
not  faults  common  to  both  parties,  which  afford  me  fufficient  matter  to 
work  upon,  without  defcending  to  thofe  which  are  peculiar  to  either. 

If  in  a  multitude  of  Counfellors  there  is  fafety,  we  ought  to  think  our- 
felves  the  fecureft  nation  in  the  world.  Moll  of  our  garrets  are  inhabited 
by  Statefmen,  who  watch  over  the  liberties  of  their  country,  and  make  a 
fhift  to  keep  themfelves  from  llarving,  by  taking  into  their  care  the  proper- 
ties of  their  fellow- fubje61s. 

As  thefe  politicians  of- both  fides  have  already  worked  the  nation  into  a 
moll  unnatural  ferment,  I  ftiall  be  fo  far  from  endeavouring  to  raife  it  to  a 
greater  height,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  fhall  be  the  chief  tendency  of  my 
papers,  to  infpire  my  countrymen  with  a  mutual  good-will  and  benevo- 
lence. Whatever  faults  either  party  may  be  guilty  of,  they  are  rather  inflamed 
than  cured  by  thofe  reproaches,  which  they   caft  upon  one    another.     The 

moft 
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moft  likely  method  of  re6lifying  any  man's  condu6l,  is,  by  recommending 
to  him  the  principles  of  truth  and  honor,  religion  and  v'irtue;  and  fo  long 
as  he  ads  with  an  eye  to  thefe  principles,  whatever  party  he  is  of,  he  can- 
not fail  of  being  a  good  Englijliman,  and  a  lover  of  his  country. 

As  for  the  perfons  concerned  in  this  work,  the  names  of  all  of  them,  or 
at  lead  of  fuch  as  defire  it,  fhall  be  publifhed  hereafter:  'till  which  time 
I  muft  entreat  the  curious  Reader  to  fufpend  his  curiofity,  and  rather  to 
confider  what  is  written,   than  who  they  are  that  write  it. 

Having  thus  adjufted  all  necelTary  preliminaries  with  my  Reader,  I  fliall 
not-ctrouble  him  with  any  more  prefatory  difcourfes,  but  proceed  in  my 
old  method,  and  entertain  him  with  Speculations  on  every  ufeful  fubje6l 
that  falls  in  my  way. 


N°  557.  Monday,  June  21. 


Quippe  domum  timet  ambiguam,  Tyriojque  hilingues.  Virg. 

'i~W~'HERE  is  nothing,  fays  Plato,  fo  delightful  as  the  hearing  or  the  fpeaking 
_g_  of  truth.  For  this  reafon  there  is  no  converfation  fo  agreeable  as 
that  of  the  man  of  integrity,  who  hears  without  any  intention  to  betray, 
and  fpeaks  without  any  intention  to  deceive. 

Among  all  the  accounts  which  are  given  of  Cato,  I  do  not  remember  one 
that  more  redounds  to  his  honor  than  the  following  paffage  related  by 
Plutarch.  As  an  advocate  was  pleading  the  caufe  of  his  client  before  one 
of  the  Praetors,  he  could  only  produce  a  fingle  witnefs  in  a  point  where  the 
law  required  the  teftimony  of  two  perfons ;  upon  which  the  advocate  in- 
iifted  on  the  integrity  of  that  perfonwhom  he  had  produced:  but  the  Praetor 
told  him,  That  where  the  law  required  two  witrLeffes,  he  would  not  accept 
of  one,  though  it  were  Cato  himfelf.  Such  a  fpeech  from  a  perfon  who  fat 
at  the  head  of  a  court  of  Juftice,  while  Cato  ^vas  ftill  living,  fhews  us,  more 
than  a  thoufand  examples,  the  high  reputation  this  great  man  had  gained 
among  his  contemporaries  upon  the  account  of  his  fmcerity. 

When  fuch  an  inflexible  integrity  is  a  little  foftened  and  qualified  by  the 
rules  of  converfation  and  good-breeding,  there  is  not  a  more  fhining  virtue 
in  the  whole  catalogue  of  focial  duties.  A  man  however  ought  to  take 
great  care  not  to  polifh  himfelf  out  of  his  veracity,  nor  to  refine  his  beha- 
viour to  the  prejudice  of  his  virtue. 

This 
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This  fubjed;  is  exquifitely  treated  in  the  moft  elegant  Sermon  of  the  great 
Britijh  preacher.  I  fhall  beg  leave  to  tranfcribe  out  of  it  two  or  three  fen- 
tences,  as  a  proper  introdudion  to  a  very  curious  letter,  which  I  ftiall 
make  the  chief  entertainment  of  this  Speculation. 

"  The  old  Englijh  plainnefs  and  fincerity,  that  generous  integrity  of  na- 
"  ture,  and  honefty  of  difpofition,  which  always  argues  true  greatnefs  of 
"  mind,  and  is  ufually  accompanied  with  undaunted  courage  and  refolu- 
"  tion,   is  in  a  great  meafure  loft  among  us. 

"  The  dialed  of  converfation  is  now-a-days  fo  fwelled  with  vanity  and 
"  compliment,  and  fo  furfeitcd  (as  I  may  fay)  of  expreiTions  of  kin(i\iefs 
"  and  refped,  that  if  a  man  that  lived  an  age  or  two  ago  Ihould  return 
"  into  the  world  again,  he  would  really  want  a  Didionary  to  help  him  to 
"  underftand  his  own  language,  and  to  know  the  true  intrinfic  value  of  the 
"  phrafe  in  fafliion;  and  would  hardly,  at  firft,  believe  at  what  a  low  rate 
"  the  higheft  ftrains  and  exprefllons  of  kindnefs  imaginable  do  commonly 
"  pafs  in  current  payment;  and  when  he  fhould  come  to  underftand  it,  it 
"  would  be  a  great  while  before  he  could  bring  himfelf  with  a  good  coun- 
"  tenance  and  a  good  cohfcience,  to  converfe  with  men  upon  equal  terms 
"  and  in  their  own  way. 

I  have  by  me  a  letter  which  I  look  upon  as  a  great  curiofity,  and  which 
may  ferve  as  an  exemplification  to  the  foregoing  paftage,  cited  out  of  this 
moft  excellent  Prelate.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  written  in  King  Charles  the 
Second's  reign  by  the  Ambaflador  of  Bantam,  a  little  after  his  arrival  in 
England. 

Majler, 

THE  people,  where  I  now  am,  have  tongues  further  from  their  hearts 
than  from  London  to  Bantam,  and  thou  knoweft  the  inhabitants  of 
'  one  of  thefe  places  do  not  know  what  is  done  in  the  other.  They  call 
'  thee  and  thy  fubjeds  Barbarians,  becaufe  we  fpeak  what  we  mean;  and: 
'  account  themfelves  a  civilifed  people,  becaufe  they  fpeak  one  thing  and 
'  mean  another :  Truth  they  call  barbarity,  and  falfhood  politenefs.  Upon 
'  my  firft  landing,  one  who  was  fent  from  the  King  of  this  place  to  meet 
'  me,  told  me,  That  he  was  extremely  forry  for  the  Jlorm  I  had  met  with  jiift  be- 
'  fore  my  arrival.  I  was  troubled  to  hear  him  grieve  and  afflid  himfelf  upon, 
'  my  account;  but  in  lefs  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  fmiled,  and  was  as 
'  merry  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Another  who  came  with  him  told 
'  me  by  ray  interpreter.  He  fliould  he  glad  to  do  me  atiy  fervice  that  lay  in  his 
'  power.  Upon  which  I  defired  him  to  carry  one  of  my  portmanteaus  for 
'  me;   but  inftead  of  ferving  me  according  to  his  promife,  he  laughed,  and 

"  bid 
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"  bid  another  do  it.  I  lodged,  the  firfl  week,  at  the  houfe  of  one,  who  de- 
''  fired  me  to  think  myjelf  at  home,  and  to  confider  his  houfe  as  my  own.  Accord- 
"  ingly,  I  the  next  morning  began  to  knock  down  one  of  the  walls  of  it, 
"  in  order  to  let  in  the  frefh  air,  and  had  packed  up  fome  of  the  houfhold- 
"  goods,  of  which  I  intended  to  have  made  thee  a  prefent:  but  the  falfe 
"  varlet  no  fooner  faw  me  falling  to  work,  but  he  fent  word  to  defire  me 
"  to  give  over,  for  that  he  would  have  no  fuch  doings  in  his  houfe.  I  had 
"  not  been  long  in  this  nation,  before  I  was  told  by  one,  for  whom  I  had 
"  afked  a  certain  favor  from  the  chief  of  the  King's  fervants,  whom  they 
"  here  call  the  Lord-Treafurer,  That  I  had  eternally  obliged  him.  I  was  fo 
"•  furprifed  at  this  gratitude,  that  I  could  not  forbear  faying.  What  fervice 
"  is  there  which  one  man  can  do  for  another,  that  can  oblige  him  to  all 
"  eternity!  However  I  only  alked  him,  for  my  reward,  that  he  would  lend 
"  me  his  eldeft  daughter  during  my  ftay  in  this  country;  but  I  quickly  found 
"  that  he  was  as  treacherous  as  the  reft  of  his  countrymen. 

"  At  my  firft  going  to  Court,  one  of  the  great  men  almoft  put  me  out  of 
''  countenance,  by  afking  ten  thovfand  pardons  of  me  for  only  treading  by  ac- 
'■'■  cident  upon  my  toe.  They  call  this  kind  of  lie  a  compliment;  for  when 
"  they  are  civil  to  a  great  man,  they  tell  him  untruths,  for  which  thou 
"  wouldeft  order  any  of  thy  officers  of  State  to  receive  a  hundred  blows 
*'  upon  his  foot.  I  do  not  kno^v  how  I  fhall  negotiate  any  thing  with  this 
"  people,  fince  there  is  fo  little  credit  to  be  given  to  them.  When  I  go  to 
'■'■  fee  the  King's  Scribe,  I  am  generally  told  that  he  is. not  at  home,  though 
"  perhaps  I  faw  him  go  into  his  houfe  almoft  the  very  moment  before. 
"  Thou  wouldeft  farncy  that  the  whole  nation  are  Phyficians,  for  the  firft 
"  queftion  they  always  alk  me,  is.  How  I  do?  I  have  this  queftion  put  to 
"  me  above  an  hundred  times  a  day.  Nay,  they  are  not  only  thus  inqui- 
"  fitive  after  my  health,  but  wifti  it  in  a  more  folemn  manner,  with  a  full 
"  glafs  in  their  hands,  every  time  I  fit  with  them  at  table,  though  at  the 
'^'fame  time  they  would  perfuade  me  to  drink  their  liquors  in  fuch  quan- 
''  titles  as  1  have  found  by  experience  will  make  me  fick.  They  often  pre- 
"•  tend  to  pray  for  thy  health  alfo  in  the  fame  manner;  but  I  have  more 
"  reafon  to  expe6l  it  from  the  goodnefs  of  thy  conftitution,  than  the  fince- 
"  rity  of  their  wifhes.  May  thy  flave  efcape  in  fafety  from  this  double- 
"  tongued  race  of  men,  and  live  to  lay  himfelf  once  more  at  thy  feet  in  thy 
"  royal  city  o^  Bantam. 


VOL.  IV.  H  Wednefday 
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N°  558.  Wednejday,  June  23. 

orJt  on 
Quijit,  Macenas,  ut  nemo,  quamfibi  fortem         :■■'-.. 
Seu  ratio  dederii,  feu  fors  ohjecerit,  ilia 
Contentus  vivat :  laudet  diverfa  Jequentesl . 
0  fortunati  mercatores,  gravis  knnis 
Miles  ait,  multo  jam  fraSlus  membra  lahorel     : 
Contra  mercator,  na:uim  jaSiantihus  aujtris. 
Militia  ejl  potior.      Quid  enimJ  concurritur :  liorce 
Momenta  cita  mors  venit,  aut  viSioria  lata'.    -    ' '       .  ' 

Agricolam  laudat  juris  legumque  peritus,         /■  '  -  \      ■ 
Sub  gain  cantum  confultor  ubi  qflia  puljat.    . 

'  ■  Ille,  datis  vadibus,  qui  rure  extraBus  in  urbem  eji. 
Solos  fflices  viv€7ites  damat  in'- uibe.    '    ' 
Catera  de  genere  hoc  (adeo'J'unt  multa)  loquacem  •  . 

■  •'  Delajfare  valent  Fabium.    ^Me  te  morer,  i  audi  ,     ~ 
Quo  rem  deducam.     Si  quis  deus,  en  ego,  dicat, 
Jam  faciam  quod  vultis:  eris  tu,  qui  modo  miles, 
Mercator:  tu  confultus  modo,  rujlicus.     Nine  vos, 
Vos^ihinc  mutatis  difcedite  par tibus.'   Ija,  •    ;. 

Quid  Jiatis  ?  JVolint.     'Atqui  Meet  ejfe  beatis.- ,  Hor 


:)iii': 


IT  is  a  celebrated  thought  of  Socrates,  that  if  all  the  misfortunes  of  man- 
kind were  caft  into  a  public  flock,  in  order  to  be  equally  diftributed 
among  the  whole  fpecies,  thofe  who  npw  [think  themfelves  the  rnoft;  [un- 
happy, would  prefer  the  jQiare  they  are  already  poffeffed  of,  before  ;t)ljat 
which  would,  fall .  to  them  by  fueh  a  divifion.  Horace  has  carried  this 
thought  a  great  deal  farther  in  the  motto  of  my  paper,  which  implies  that 
the  hardfhips  or  misfortunes  we  lie  under,  are  more  eafy  to  us  than 
thofe  of  any  other  perfon  would  .be,  in  cafe  we  could  change  conditions 
with  him.  '    /rH  •-.  i  '■,--.  ' 

As  I  was  ruminating  on  thefe  two  remarks,  and  feated  in  my  elbow-chair, 
I  infenfibly  fell  afleep;  when,  on  a  fudden,  methought  there  was  a  procla- 
mation made  by  Jupiter,  that  every  mortal  fhould  bring  in  his  griefs,  and 
calamities,  and  throw  them  together  in  a  heap.  There  was  a  large  plain 
appointed  for  this  purpofe.     I  took  my  fland  in  the  centre  of  it,  and  faw 

with 
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with  a  great  deal  of  pleafure  the  whole  human  fpecies  marching  one  after 
another,  and  throwing  down  their  feveral  loads,  which  immediately  grew 
up  into  a  prodigious  mountain  that  feemed  to  rife  above  the  clouds. 

There  was  a  certain  Lady  of  a  thin  airy  fliape,  who  Avas  very  adive  in 
this  folemnity.  She  carried  a  magnifying  glafs  in  one  of  her  hands,  and  was 
clothed  in  a  loofe  flowing  robe,  embroidered  with  feveral  figures  of  fiends 
and  fpedres,  that  difeovered  themfelves  in  a  thoufand  chimerical  fhapes,  as 
her  garment  hovered  in  the  wind.  There  was  fomething  wild  and  diftra6led 
in  her  looks.  Her  name  was  FANCY.  She  led  up  every  mortal  to  the 
appointed  place,  after  having  very  officioufly  affifted  him  in  making  up  his 
pack,  and  laying  it  upon  his  Ihoulders,  My  heart  melted  within  me  to  fee 
my  fellow  creatures  groaning  under  their  refpedive  burdens,  and  to  confider 
that  prodigious  bulk  of  human  calamities  which  lay  before  me. 

There  were  however  feveral  perfons  who  gave  me  great  diverfion  upon 
this  occafion.  I  obferved  one  bringing  in  a  fardel  very  carefully  concealed 
under  an  old  embroidered  cloke,  which,  upon  his  throwing  it  into  the  heap, 
I  difeovered  to  be  Poverty,  Another,  after  a  great  deal  of  puffing,  threw 
down  his  luggage;  which,  upon  examining,  I  found  to  be  his  wife. 

There  were  multitudes  of  Lovers  faddled  with  very  whimfical  burdens, 
compofed  of  darts  and  flames;  but,  what  was  very  odd,  though  they  fighed 
as  if  their  hearts  would  break  under  thefe  bundles  of  calamities,  they  could 
not  perfuade  themfelves  to  caft  them  into  the  heap,  when  they  came  up  to 
it;  but  after  a  few  faint  efforts,  fliook  their  heads  and  marched  away,  as 
heavy  loaden  as  they  came.  I  faw  multitudes  of  old  women  throw  down 
their  wrinkles,  and  feveral  young  ones  who  ftripped  themfelves  of  a  tawny 
fl<.in.  There  were  very  great  heaps  of  red  nofes,  large  lips  and  rufly  teeth. 
The  truth  of  it  is,  I  was  furprifed  to  fee  the  greateft  part  of  the  mountain 
made  up  of  bodily  deformities.  Obferving  one  advancing  towards  the  heap 
with  a  larger  cargo  than  ordinary  upon  his  back,  I  found  upon  his  near  ap- 
proach, that  it  was  only  a  natural  hump,  which  he  difpofed  of,  with  great 
joy  of  heart,  among  this  colledion  of  human  miferies.  There  were  likewife 
difl:empers  of  all  forts,  though  I  could  not  but  obferve,  that  there  were  ma- 
ny more  imaginary  than  real.  One  little  packet  I  could  not  but  take  no- 
tice of,  which  was  a  complication  of  all  the  difeafes  incident  to  human 
nature,  and  was  in  the  hand  of  a  great  many  fine  people:  this  was  call- 
ed the  Spleen.  But  what  mofl:  of  all  furprifed  me,  was  a  remark  I  made, 
that  there  was  not  a  fingle  vice  or  folly  thrown  into  the  whole  heap:  at 
which  I  was  very  much  aftonifhed,  having  concluded  within  myfelf,  that 
every  one  would  take  this  opportunity  of  getting  rid  'of  his  paflions,  pre- 
judices and  frailties. 

H2  I 
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I  took  notice  in  particular  of  a  very  profligate  fellow,  who  I  did  not  quef- 
tion  came   loaden  with  his  crimes,   but  upon  fearching  into  the  bundle,  I 

,  found  that  inftead  of  throwing  his  guilt  from  him,  he  had  only  laid  down  his 
memory.  He  was  followed  by  another  worthlefs  Rogue,  who  flung  away 
his  modefl:y  inftead  of  his  ignorance. 

When  the  whole  race  of  mankind  had  thus  caft  their  burdens,  the  Phantom 
Avhich  had  been  fo  bufy  on  this  occafion,  feeing  me  an  idle  fpedator  of 
what  pafled,  approached  towards  me.  I  grew  uneafy  at  her  prefence,  when 
of  a  fudden  flie  held  her  magnifying  glafs  full  before  my  eyes.  I  no  fooner 
faw  my  face  in  it,  but  was  ftartled  at  the  fhortnefs  of  it,  which  now  appear- 
ed to  me  in  its  utmoft  aggravation.  The  immoderate  breadth  of  the  features 
made  me  very  much  out  of  humor  with  my  own  countenance,  upon  which 
I  threw  it  from  me  like  a  mafk.  It  happened  very  luckily,  that  one  who  ftood 
by  me  hadjuft  before  thrown  down  his  vifage,  which,  it  feems,  was  too  long 
for  him.  It  was  indeed  extended  to  a  moft  fhameful  length;  I  believe  the 
very  chin  was,  modeftly  fpeaking,  as  long  as  my  whole  face.  We  had  both 
of  us  an  opportunity  of  mending  ourfelves,  and,  all  the  contributions  be- 
ing now  brought  in,  every  man  was  at  liberty  to  exchange  his  misfortunes 
for  thofe  of  another  perfon.     But  as  there  arofe  many  new  incidents  in  the 

.  fequel  of  my  vifion,  I  fliall  referve  them  for  the  fubje(5l  of  my  next  paper. 

N°  559.  Friday,  June  25. 

Quid  caufa  eft,  meritb  quin  illis  Jupiter  ambas 

Iratus  buccas  in/let:  neque  Je  fore  pojlhac 

Tamfacilem  dicat,  votis  ut  prabeat  aurem?  Hor. 

IN  my  laft  paper,  I  gave  my  Reader  a  fight  of  that  mountain  of  miferies, 
which  was  made  up  of  thofe  feveral  calamities  that  afflidl  the  minds  of 
men.  I  faw,  with  unfpeakable  pleafure,  the  whole  fpecies  thus  delivered 
from  its  forrows;  though,  at  the  fame  time,  as  we  ftood  round  the  heap, 
and  furveyed  the  feveral  materials  of  which  it  was  compofed,  there  was 
fcarce  a  mortal,  in  this  vaft  multitude,  who  did  not  difcoverM'hat  he  thought 
pleafures  and  bleflings  of  life;  and  wondered  how  the  owners  of  them  ever 
came  to  look  upon  them  as  burdens  and  grievances. 

As  we  were  regarding  very  attentively  this  confufion  of  miferies,  this  chaos 
of  calamity,  Jupiter  ilfued  out  a  fecond  proclamation,  that  every  one  was 

now 
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now  at  liberty  to  exchange  his  affliction,   and   to  return  to  his  habitation 
with  any  fuch  other  bundle  as  fliould  be  delivered  to  him. 

Upon  this,  FANCY  began  again  to  bellir  herfelf,  and  parcelling  out 
the  whole  heap  with  incredible  adivity,  recommended  to  every  one  his 
particular  packet.  The  hurry  and  confufion  at  this  time  was  not  to  be 
expreffed.  Some  obiervations,  which  I  made  upon  the  occafion,  I  fhall 
communicate  to  the  public.  A  venerable  grey-headed  man,  who  had  laid 
down  the  cholic,  and  who  I  found  wanted  an  heir  to  his  eftate,  fnatched 
up  an  undutiful  fon,  that  had  been  thrown  into  the  heap  by  his  angry  fa- 
ther. The  gracelefs  youth,  in  lefs  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  pulled  the  old 
Gentleman  by  the  beard,  and  had  like  to  have  knocked  his  brains  out; 
fo  that  meeting  the  true  father,  who  came  towards  him  in  a  fit  of  the  gripes, 
he  begged  him  to  take  his  fon  again,  and  give  him  back  his  cholic;  but 
they  were  mcapable  either  of  them  to  recede  from  the  choice  they  had 
made.  A  poor  galley-flave  who  had  thrown  down  his  chains,  took  up  the 
gout  in  their  Head,  but  made  fuch  wry  faces,  that  one  might  eafily  perceive 
he  was  no  great  gainer  by  the  bargain.  It  was  pleafant  enough  to  fee  the 
feveral  exchanges  that  were  made,  for  ficknefs  againfl  poverty,  hunger 
againft  want  of  appetite,  and  care  againfl  pain. 

The  female  world  were  very  bufy  among  themfelves  in  bartering  for 
features;  one  was  trucking  a  lock  of  grey  hairs  for  a  carbuncle,  another 
was  making  over  a  fhort  waifl  for  a  pair  of  round  fhoulders,  and  a  third 
cheapening  a  bad  face  for  a  loft  reputation:  but  on  all  thefe  occafions, 
there  was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  think  the  new  blemifh,  as  foon 
as  fhe  had  got  it  into  her  poffeffion,  much  more  difagreeable  than  the  old 
one.  I  made  the  fame  obfervation  on  every  other  misfortune  or  calami- 
ty which  every  one  in  the  aflembly  brought  upon  himfelf,  in  lieu  of  what 
he  had  parted  with;  whether  it  be  that  all  the  evils  which  befal  us  are 
in  fome  meafure  fuited  and  proportioned  to  our  ftrength,  or  that  every 
evil  becomes  more  fupportable  by  onr  being  accuftoraed  to  it,  I  fhall  not 
determine. 

I  could  not  for  my  heart  forbear  pitying  the  poor  hump-backed  Gentle- 
man mentioned  in  the  former  paper,  who  went  off  a  very  well-fhaped  per- 
fon  with  a  ftone  in  his  bladder;  nor  the  fine  Gentleman  who  had  ftruck  up 
this  bargain  with  him,  that  limped  through  a  whole  affembly  of  Ladies 
who  ufed  to  admire  him,  with  a  pair  of  fhoulders  peeping  over  his  head. 

Imuft  not  omit  my  own  particular  adventure.  My  friend  with  the  long 
vifage  had  no  fooner  taken  upon  him  my  fhort  face,  but  he  made  fuch  a 
grotefque  figure  in  it,  that  as  I  looked  upon  him  I  could  not  forbear  laugh- 
ing at  myfelf,  infomuch  that  I  put  my  own  face  out  of  countenance.     The 

poor 
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poor  Gentleman  was  fo  fenfible  of  the  ridicule,  that  I  found  he  was  afliamed 
of  what  he  had  done:  on  the  other  fide  I  found  that  I  myfelf  had  no  great 
reafon  to  triumph,  for  as  I  went  to  touch  my  forehead,  I  miffed  the  place 
and  clapped  my  finger  upon  my  upper  lip.  Befides,  as  my  nofe  was  ex- 
ceeding prominent,  I  gave  it  two  or  three  unlucky  knocks  as  I  was  play- 
ing my  hand  about  my  face,  and  aiming  at  fome  other  part  of  it.  I  faw 
two  other  Gentlemen  by  me,  who  were  in  the  fame  ridiculous  circum- 
ftances.  Thefe  had  made  a  foolifli  fwop  between  a  couple  of  thick  bandy 
legs,  and  two  long  trapfticks  that  had  no  calves  to  them.  One  of  thefe 
looked  like  a  man  walking  upon  ftilts,  and  was  fo  lifted  up  into  the  air 
above  his  ordinary  height,  that  his  head  turned  round  with  it,  while  the 
other  made  fuch  aukward  circles,  as  he  attempted  to  walk,  that  he  fcarce 
knew  how  to  move  forward  upon  his  new  fupporters:  obferving  him  to  be 
a  pleafant  kind  of  fellow,  I  fluck  my  cane  in  the  ground,  and  told  him  I 
would  lay  him  a  bottle  of  wine,  that  he  did  not  march  up  to  it  on  a  line, 
that  I  drew  for  him,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  heap  was  at  lafl  diflributed  among  the  two  fexes,  who  made  a  mofl 
piteous  fight,  as  they  wandered  up  and  down  under  the  preffure  of  their  fe- 
veral  burdens.  The  whole  plain  was  filled  with  murmurs  and  complaints, 
groans  and  lamentations.  Jupiter  at  length,  taking  compaffion  on  the  poor 
mortals,  ordered  them  a  fecond  time  to  lay  down  their  loads,  with  a  defign 
to  give  every  one  his  own  again.  They  difcharged  themfelves  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleafure;  after  which,  the  Phantom,  who  had  led  them  into  fuch 
grofs  delufions,  was  commanded  to  difappear.  There  was  fent  in  her  ftead 
a  Goddefs  of  a  quite  different  figure:  her  motions  were  Heady  and  compofed, 
and  her  afped;  ferious  but  chearful.  She  every  now  and  then  caft  her  eyes 
towards  heaven,  and  fixed  them  upon  Jupiter:  her  name  was  PA  TIENCE. 
She  had  no  fooner  placed  herfelf  by  the  mount  of  forrows,  but,  what  I 
thought  very  remarkable,  the  whole  heap  funk  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  did 
not  appear  a  third  part  fo  big  as  it  was  before.  She  afterwards  returned 
every  man  his  own  proper  calamity,  and  teaching  him  how  to  bear  it  in 
the  mofl  commodious  manner,  he  marched  off  with  it  contentedly,  being 
very  well  pleafed  that  he  had  not  been  left  to  his  own  choice,  as  to  the 
kind  of  evils  which  fell  to  his  lot. 

Befides  the  feveral  pieces  of  morality  to  be  drawn  out  of  this  vifion,  I 
learnt  from  it,  never  to  repine  at  my  own  misfortunes,  or  to  envy  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  another,  fince  it  is  impolfible  for  any  man  to  form  a  right  judg- 
ment of  his  neighbour's  fufferings;  for  which  reafon  alfo  I  have  determined 
never  to  think  too  lightly  of  another's  complaints,  but  to  regard  the  for- 
rows of  my  fellow- creatures  with  fentiments  of  humanity  and  compaflion. 

Wednefday, 
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N°  561.  Wednefday,  June  30. 


Paulatim  abolere  Sichaum 


Incipit,  et  vivo  tentat  pravertere  amore 

"Jampridem  refides  animos  dejuetaque  corda.  Virg. 

SIR, 

'*  T  Am  a  tall,  broad-fliouldered,  impudent,  black  fellow,  and,  as  I  thought, 
"  A  every  way  qualified  for  a  rich  widow:  but,  after  having  tried  my  for- 
", tune  for  above  three  years  together,  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  one 
"  fingle  reli6l  in  the  mind.  My  firfl  attacks  were  generally  fuccefsful,  but 
"  always  broke  off  as  foon  as  they  came  to  the  word  Settlement.  Though  I 
"  have  not  improved  my  fortune  this  way,  I  have  my  experience,  and  have 
"  learnt  feveral  fecrets  which  may  be  of  ufe  to  thofe  unhappy  Gentlemen, 
"  who  are  commonly  dillinguiflied  by  the  name  of  Widow-hunters,  and  who 
"  do  not  know  that  this  tribe  of  women  are,  generally,  fpeaking,  as  much 
"  upon  the  catch  as  themfelves.  I  fhall  here  communicate  to  you  the  my- 
'J  fleries  of  a  certain  female  cabal  of  this  order,  who  call  themfelves  the 
"  WidoiOrClwb.  This  Club  confifts  of  nine  experienced  dames,  who  take  their 
"  places  once  a  week  round  a  large  oval  table. 

"  I.  Mrs.  PreGdent  is  a  perfon  who  has  difpofed  of  fix  hufbands,  and  is 
"  now  determined  to  take  a  feventh;  being  of  opinion  that  there  is  as  much 
"  virtue  in  the  touch  of  a  feventh  hufband  as  of  a  feventh  fon.  Her  com- 
"  rades  are  as  follow. 

"  II.  Mrs.  Snap,  who  has  four  jointures,  by  four  different  bed-fellows, 
"  of  four  different  fhires.  She  is  at  prefent  upon  the  point  of  marriage 
"  with  a  Middle/ex  man,  and  is  faid  to  have  an  ambition  of  extending  her 
*'  poffeffions  through  all  the  counties  in  England,  on  this  fide  the  Trent. 

"  HI.  Mrs.  Medlar,  who,  after  two  hufbands  and  a  gallant,  is  now  wed- 
*'  ded  to  an  old  Gentleman  of  fixty.  Upon  her  making  her  report  to  the 
'A  Club  after  a  week's  cohabitation,  Ihe  is  ft  ill  allowed  to  fit  as  a  widow, 
"  and  accordingly  takes  her  place  at  the  board. 

"  IV.  The  widow  Quick,  married  within   a  fortnight   after  the  death  of 
''  her  laft  hufband.     Her  Weeds  have  ferved  her  thrice,  and  are  ftill   as 
"good  as  new. 
': .]  '  '■•  V.  Lady 
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"  V.  Lady  Catharine  Swallow.     She  was  a  widow  at  eighteen,    and  has 

"  fince  buried  a  fecond  hufband  and  two  coachmen. 

"  VI.  The  Lady  Waddle.  She  was  married  in  the  15th  year  of  her  age 
to  Sir  Simon  Waddle,  Knight,  aged  threefcore  and  twelve,  by  whom  fhe  had 
twins  nine  months  after  his  deceafe.  In  the  55th  year  of  her  age  fhe 
was  married  to  James  Spindle,  Efq;  a  youth  of  one  and  twenty,  who  did 
not  outlive  the  honey-moon. 

"  VII.  Deborah  Conquejl.  The  cafe  of  this  Lady  is  fomething  particular. 
She  is  the  reli^l  of  Sir  Sampfon  Conquejl,  fometime  Juftice  of  the  Quorum. 
Sir  Sampfon  was  feven  foot  high,  and  two  foot  in  breadth  from  the  tip  of 
one  fhoulder  to  the  other.  He  had  married  three  wives,  who  all  of  them 
died  in  childbed.  This  terrified  the  whole  fex,  who  none  of  them  durft 
venture  on  Sir  Sampfon.  At  length  Mrs.  Deborah  undertook  him,  and 
gave  fo  good  an  account  of  him,  that  in  three  years  time  fhe  very  fairly 
laid  him  out,  and  meafured  his  length  upon  the  ground.  This  exploit 
has  gained  her  fo  great  a  reputation  in  the  Club,  that  they  have  added 
Sir  Sampfon  s  three  vidories  to  hers,  and  gave  her  the  merit  of  a  fourth 
widowhood;  and  flie  takes  her  place  accordingly. 

"  VIII.  The  Widow  Wildfire,  relid  of  Mr.  John  Wildfire,  Fox-hunter, 
who  broke  his  neck  over  a  fix-bar  gate.  She  took  his  death  fo  much  to 
heart,  that  it  was  thought  it  would  have  put  an  end  to  her  life,  had  fhe 
not  diverted  her  forrows  by  receiving  the  addrefles  of  a  Gentleman  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  made  love  to  her  in  the  fecond  month  of  her  widow- 
hood. This  Gentleman  was  difcarded  in  a  fortnight  for  the  fake  of  a 
young  Templar^  who  had  the  pofleffion  of  her  for  fix  weeks  after,  till  he 
was  beaten  out  by  a  broken  Officer,  who  likewife  gave  up  his  place  to  a 
Gentleman  at  court.  The  courtier  was  as  fhort-lived  a  favorite  as  his 
predecelfors,  but  had  the  pleafure  to  fee  himfelf  fucceeded  by  a  longferies 
of  lovers,  who  followed  the  Widow  Wildfire  to  the  37th  year  of  her  age, 
at  which  time  there  enfued  a  ceffation  of  ten  years,  when  John  Fdt, 
Haberdafher,  took  it  in  his  head  to  be  in  love  with  her,  and  it  is  thought 
will  very  fuddenly  carry  her  off. 

"  IX.  The  lafl  is  pretty  Mrs.  Runnel,  who  broke  her  firflhufband's  heart 
before  fhe  was  fixteen,  at  which  time  fhe  was  entered  of  the  Club;  but 
foon  after  left  it,  upon  account  of  a  fecond,  whom  fhe  made  fo  quick  a  dif- 
patch  of,  that  fhe  returned  to  her  feat  in  lefs  than  a  twelvemonth.  This 
young  matron  is  looked  upon  as  the  moft  rifing  member  of  the  fociety, 
and  will  probably  be  in  the  Prefident's  chair  before  fhe  dies. 
"  Thefe  Ladies,   upon  their  firft  inftitution,  refolved  to  give  the  pictures 

"  of  their  deceafed  hufbands  to  the   Club-room,  but  two  of  them  bringing 

"in 
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'  in  their  dead  at  full  length,  they  covered  all  the  walls  :  upon  which  they 
'  came  to  a  fecond  refolution,  that  every  matron  fiiould  give  her  own 
'  pidure,  and  fet  it  round  with  her  hufbands  in  miniature. 

"•  As  they  have  moft  of  them  the  misfortune  to  be  troubled  with  the 
'  cholic,  they  have  a  noble  cellar  of  cordials  and  flrong  waters.  When 
•  they  grow  maudlin,  they  are  very  apt  to  commemorate  their  former  part- 
'  ners  with  a  tear.  But  afk  them  which  of  their  hufbands  they  condole, 
'  they  are  not  able  to  tell  you,  and  difcover  plainly  that  they  do  not  weep 
'  fo  much  for  the  lofs  of  a  hufband,   as  for  the  want  of  one. 

"  The  principal  rule,  by  which  the  whole  fociety  are  to  govern  them- 
'  felves,  is  this.  To  cry  up  the  pleafures  of  a  fingle  life  upon  all  occafions, 
'  in  order  to  deter  the  reft  of  their  fex  from  marriage,  and  engrofs  the 
'  whole  male  world  to  themfelves- 

"  They  are  obliged,  when  any  one  makes  love  to  a  member  of  the  fo- 
'  ciety,  to  communicate  his  name,  at  which  time  the  whole  aftembly  fit 
'  upon  his  reputation,  perfon,  fortune,  and  good  humor;  and  if  they  find 
'  him  qualified  for  a  Sifter  of  the  Club,  they  lay  their  heads  together  how 
'  to  make  him  fure.  By  this  means  they  are  acquainted  ^vith  all  the  wi- 
'  do^v-hunters  about  town,  who  often  afford  them  great  diverfion.  There 
'  is  an  honeft  7r^j  Gentleman,  itfeeras,  who  kno'^vs  nothing  of  this  fociety, 
'  but  at  different  times  has  made  love  to  the  whole  Club. 

"  Their  converfation  often  turns  upon  their  former  hufbands,  and  it  is 
'  very  diverting  to  hear  them  relate  their  feveral  arts  and  ftratagems,  ^vith 
which  they  amufed  the  jealous,  pacified  the  choleric,  or  wheedled  the 
good-natured  man,  until  at  lafl,  to  ufe  the  Club  phrafe.  They  fent  him  out 
of  the  houfe  with  his  heels  for emojl. 

"  The  politics,  which  are  moft  cultivated  by  this  fociety  oi  S>h.e-Machia- 
vels,  relate  chiefly  to  thefe  two  points.  How  to  treat  a  lover,  and  How  to 
manage  a  hufband.  As  for  the  firft  fet  of  artifices,  they  are  too  nume- 
rous to  come  within  the  compafs  of  your  paper,  and  fhall  therefore  be 
referved  for  a  fecond  Letter. 

"  The  management  of  a  hufband  is  built  upon  the  following  doctrines, 
•which  are  univerfally  affented  to  by  the  whole  Club.  Not  to  give  him 
his  head  at  firft.  Not  to  allow  him  too  ^reat  freedoms  and  familiarities. 
Not  to  be  treated  by  him  like  a  raw  girl,  but  as  a  ^voman  that  knows  the 
world.  Not  to  leffen  any  thing  of  lier  former  figure.  To  celebrate  the 
generofity,  or  any  other  virtue,  of  a  deceafed  hufband,  which  fhe  would 
recommend  to  his  fucceffor.  To  turn  away  all  his  old  friends  and  fer- 
vants,  that  ftie  may  have  the  dear  man  to  herfelf.  To  make  him  difin- 
herit  the  undutiful  children  of  anv  former  wife.  Never  to  be  thoroughly 
VOL.   IV.  '1  "  con- 
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"  convinced  of  his  afFedion,  until  he  has  made  over  to  her  all  his  goods 
"  and  chattels. 

"•  After  fo  long  a  Letter,  I  am,  without  more  ceremony, 

Your  humble  fervant,  Sec. 
N°  562.  Friday,  July  2. 

Prafens,  ahfens  utfies.  Ter. 

/T is  a  hard  and  nice  [uhjeH for  a  man  to  [peak  of  himjelf,  fays  Cowley;  it  grates 
his  own  heart  to  fay  any  thing  of  difparagement,  and  the  Reader's  ears  to  hear 
any  thing  of  praife  from  him.  Let  the  tenor  of  his  difcourfe  be  what  it  will 
upon  this  fubjed,  it  generally  proceeds  from  Vanity.  An  oftentatious  man 
will  rather  relate  a  blunder  or  an  abfurdity  he  has  committed,  than  be  de- 
barred from  talking  of  his  own  dear  perfon. 

Some  very  great  writers  have  been  guilty  of  this  fault.  It  is  obferved  of 
Tully  in  particular,  that  his  works  run  very  much  in  the  firfl  perfon,  and 
that  he  takes  all  occafions  of  doing  himfelf  juftice.  "  Does  he  think,  fays 
"  Brutus,  that  his  Confulfhip  deferves  more  applaufe  than  my  putting  C^r 
"  to  death,  becaufe  I  am  not  perpetually  talking  of  the  Ides  of  March,  as  he 
"  is  of  the  Nones  o{  December  V  I  need  not  acquaint  ray  learned  Reader, 
that  in  the  Ides  oi March,  Brutus  dt^roy edCcefar,  and  that  Cicero  quafhed  the 
confpiracy  of  Catiline  in  the  Calends  oi  December.  How  fhocking  foever  this 
great  man's  talking  of  himfelf  might  have  been  to  his  contemporaries,  I 
muft  confefs  I  am  never  better  pleafed  than  when  he  is  on  this  fubjed. 
Such  openings  of  the  heart  give  a  man  a  thorough  infight  into  his  perfonal 
charader,  and  illuflrate  feveral  paffages  in  the  hiflory  of  his  life:  befides, 
that  there  is  fome  little  pleafure  in  difcovering  the  infirmity  of  a  great  man, 
and  feeing  how  the  opinion  he  has  of  himfelf  agrees  with  what  the  world 
entertains  of  him. 

The  Gentlemen  o£  Port- Royal,  who  were  more  eminent  for  their  learning 
and  their  humility  than  any  other  in  France,  banilhed  the  way  of  fpeaking 
in  the  firft  perfon  out  of  all  their  works,  as  arifmg  from  vain-glory  and 
felf-conceit.  To  fliew  their  particular  averfion  to  it,  they  branded  this  form 
of  writing  with  the  nameof  anjEgo/z^w;  a  figure  not  to  be  found  among  the 
ancient  rhetoricians. 

The 
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The  mofl  violent  Egotifm  which  I  have  met  with  in  the  courfe  of  my 
reading,  is  that  of  Cardinal  Woolfey,  Ego  et  Rex  mens,  I  and  my  King;  as  per- 
haps the  moft  eminent  Egotift  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world,  was  Mon- 
tagne,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  Eflays.  This  lively  old  Gc/con  has  woven 
all  his  bodily  infirmities  into  his  ^vorks,  and  after  having  fpoken  of  the 
faults  or  virtues  of  any  other  man,  immediately  publifhes  to  the  world  how 
it  ftands  with  himfelf  in  that  particular.  Had  he  kept  his  own  counfel,  he 
might  have  paffed  for  a  much  better  man,  though  perhaps  he  would  not 
have  been  fo  diverting  an  Author.  The  title  of  an  EDTay  promifes  perhaps 
a  difcourfe  upon  Virgil  or  Julius  Cafar;  but  when  you  look  into  it,  you  are 
fure  to  meet  with  more  upon  Monsieur  Mo7itagne  than  either  of  them.  The 
younger  Scaliger,  who  feems  to  have  been  no  great  friend  to  this  Author, 
after  having  acquainted  the  world  that  his  father  fold  herrings,  adds  thefe 
words;  La  grande  fadaije  de  Montagne,  qui  a  ejcrit  quit  aimoit  mieux  k  vin  blanc 
que  diable  a-t-on  a  /aire  de  fcavoir  ce  qu'il  aime^  For  my  part,  fays  Mon- 
tagne, I  am   a   great  lover   of  your   white  wines Wliat   the  Devil  Jignifies 

it  to  the  public,  fays  Scaliger,  whether  he  is  a  lover  of  white  wines  or  of  red 
wines  ? 

I  cannot  here  forbear  mentioninsr  a  tribe  of  E2:otifls  for  whom  I  have 
always  had  a  mortal  averfion,  I  mean  the  Authors  of  Memoirs,  who  are 
nev'er  mentioned  in  any  w^orks  but  their  own,  and  ^vho  raife  all  their  pro- 
ductions out  of  this  fmgle  figure  of  fpeech. 

Mofl  of  our  modern  Prefaces  favor  very  ftrongly  of  the  Egotifm.  Every 
infignificant  Author  fancies  it  of  importance  to  the  world,  to  know  that  he 
writ  his  book  in  the  country,  that  he  did  it  to  pafs  away  fome  of  his  idle 
hours,  that  it  was  publifhed  at  the  importunity  of  friends,  or  that  his  na- 
tural temper,  ftudies  or  converfations,  direded  him  to  the  choice  of  his 
fubjed. 

Id  populus  curat  fcilicet. 

Such  informations  cannot  but  be  highly  improving  to  the  Reader. 

In  works  of  humor,  efpecially  when  a  man  writes  under  a  fiditious  per- 
fonage,  the  talking  of  one's  felf  may  give  fome  diverfion  to  the  public; 
but  I  would  advife  every  other  writer  never  to  fpeak  of  himfelf,  unlefs  there 
be  fomething  very  confiderable  in  his  charader:  though  I  am  fenfible  this 
rule  will  be  of  little  ufe  in  the  world,  becaufe  there  is  no  man  who  fancies 
his  thoughts  worth  publifliing,  that  does  not  look  upon  himfelf  as  a  confi- 
derable perfon. 

I  fhall  clofe  this  paper  with  a  remark  upon  fuch  as  are  Egotifts  in  con- 
verfation:   thefe  are  generally  the  vain  or  fliallow  part  of  mankind,  people 

I  2  being 
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being  naturally  full  of  themfelves  when  they  have  nothing  elfe  in  them. 
There  is  one  kind  of  Egotifts  which  is  very  common  in  the  world,  though 
I  do  not  remember  that  any  writer  has  taken  notice  of  them ;  I  mean 
thofe  empty  conceited  fellows,  who  repeat,  as  fayings  of  their  own,  orfome 
of  their  particular  friends,  feveral  jefls  which  were  made  before  they  were 
born,  and  which  every  one  who  ha§  converfed  in  the  world  has  heard  a 
hundred  times  over.  A  forward  young  fellow  of  my  acquaintance  was  very 
guilty  of  this  abfurdity:  he  would  be  always  laying  a  new  fcene  for  fome 
old  piece  of  wit,  and  telling  us.  That  as  he  and  Jack  fuch-a-one  were  to- 
gether, one  or  t'other  of  them  had  fuch  a  conceit  on  fuch  an  occafion; 
upon  which  he  would  laugh  very  heartily,  and  wonder  the  company  did 
not  join  with  him.  When  his  mirth  was  over,  I  have  often  reprehended 
him  out  of  Terence,  Tuumne,  ohjecro  te,  hoc  didium  erat?  vetus  credidi.  But 
finding  him  flill  incorrigible,  and  having  a  kindnefs  for  the  you  rig  coxcomb, 
who  was  otherwife  a  good-natured  fellow,  I  recommended  to  his  perufal 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ]e{is,  with  feveral  little  pieces  of  pleafantry  of  the 
fame  nature.  Upon  the  reading  of  them,  he  was  under  no  fmall  confufion 
to  find  that  all  his  jokes  had  pafled  through  feveral  editions,  and  that  what 
he  thought  was  a  new  conceit,  and  had  appropriated  to  his  own  ufe,  had 
appeared  in  print  before  he  or  his  ingenious  friends  were  ever  heard  of. 
This  had  fo  good  an  effe6l  upon  him,  that  he  is  content  at  prefent  to  pafs 
for  a  man  of  plain  fenfe  in  his  ordinary  converfation,  and  is  never  facetious 
but  when  he  knows  his  company. 

N°  365.  Friday  J  July  9. 

-Deum  namque  ire  per  omnes 


Terra/que,  traBufque  maris,  ccelumque  profundum.  Virg. 

I  Was  yefterday  about  fun-fet  walking  in  the  open  fields,  'till  the  night 
infenfibly  fell  upon  me.  I  at  firfl;  amufed  myfelf  with  all  the  richnefs 
and  variety  of  colors,  which  appeared  in  the  weftern  parts  of  Heaven:  in 
proportion  as  they  faded  away  and  went  out,  feveral  ftars  and  planets  ap- 
peared one  after  another,  'till  the  whole  firmament  was  in  a  glow.  The 
bluenefs  of  the  AEther  was  exceedingly  heightened  and  enlivened  by  the  fea- 
fon  of  the  year,  and  by  the  rays  of  all  thofe  luminaries  that  pafTed  through 

it. 
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it.  The  Galaxy  appeared  in  its  mofl  beautiful  white.  To  compleat  the 
fcene,  the  full  Moon  rofe  at  length  in  that  clouded  Majefty,  which  Millon 
takes  notice  of,  and  opened  to  the  eye  a  new  picture  of  nature,  which  was 
more  finely  fhaded,  and  difpofed  among  fofter  lights,  than  that  which  the 
Sun  had  before  difcovered  to  us. 

As  I  was  furveying  the  Moon  walking  in  her  brightnefs,  and  taking  her 
progrefs  among  the  conftellations,  a  thought  rofe  in  me  which  I  believe  very 
often  perplexes  and  difturbs  men  of  ferious  and  contemplative  natures. 
David  himfelf  fell  into  it,  in  that  reflexion.  When  I  confider  the  Heavens  the 
work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  fiars  luhich  thou  hajl  ordained;  ivhat  is  man 
that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  fan  of  man  that  thou  regardeft  him  I  In  the 
fame  manner,  when  I  confidered  that  infinite  hoft  of  Stars,  or,  to  fpeak 
more  philofophically,  of  Suns,  which  were  then  fhining  upon  me,  with 
thofe  innumerable  fets  of  planets  or  worlds,  which  were  moving  round 
their  refpeAive  funs ;  when  I  flill  enlarged  the  idea,  and  fuppofed  another 
heaven  of  funs  and  worlds  rifing  flill  above  this  which  we  difcovered,  and 
thefe  ilill  enlightened  by  a  fuperior  firmament  of  Luminaries,  which  are 
planted  at  fo  great  a  diftance  that  they  may  appear  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  former  as  the  fiars  do  to  us;  in  fliort,  whilft  I  purfued  this  thought,  I 
could  not  but  reflecfl;  on  that  little  infignificant  figure  which  I  myfelf  bore 
amidft  the  immenfity  of  God's  works. 

Were  the  Sun,  which  enlightens  this  part  of  the  creation,  with  all  the 
hofl  of  planetary  worlds  that  move  about  him,  utterly  extinguiflied  and  an- 
nihilated, they  would  not  be  miffed  more  than  a  grain  of  fand  upon  the  fea- 
fliore.  The  fpace  they  polfefs  is  fo  exceedingly  little,  in  comparifon  of  the 
whole,  that  it  would  fcarce  make  a  Blank  in  the  creation.  The  Chafm  would 
be  imperceptible  to  an  eye,  that  could  take  in  the  whole  compafs  of  nature, 
and  pafs  from  one  end  of  the  creation  to  the  other,  as  it  is  pofllble  there 
may  be  fuch  a  fenfein  ourfelves  hereafter,  or  in  creatures  which  areatpre- 
fent  more  exalted  than  ourfelves.  We  fee  many  flars  by  the  help  of  glaffes, 
which  we  do  not  difcover  with  our  naked  eyes;-  and  the  finer  our  Telefcopes 
are,  the  more  ftill  are  our  difcoveries.  Huygenius  carries  this  thought  fo  far, 
that  he  does  not  think  it  impoffible  there  may  be  fiars  whofe  light  is  not  yet 
travelled  down  to  us,  fince  their  firft  creation.  There  is  no  quefiion  but 
the  Univerfe  has  certain  bounds  fet  to  it;  but  when  we  confider  that  it  is 
the  work  of  infinite  power,  prompted  by  infinite  goodnefs,  with  an  infinite 
fpace  to  exert  itfelf  in,   how  can  our  imagination  fet  any  bounds  to  it? 

To  return  therefore  to  my  firft  thought,  I  could  not  but  look  upon  my- 
felf with  fecret  horror,  as  a  Being  that  was  not  worth  the  fmalleft  regard  of 
one  who  had  fo  great  a  work  under  his  care  and  fuperintendency.      I  was 

afraid 
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afraid  of  being  overlooked  amidft  the  imraenfity  of  nature,  and  loft  among 
that  infinite  variety  of  creatures,  which  in  all  probability  fwarm  through 
all  thefe  immeafurable  regions  of  matter. 

In  order  to  recover  myfelf  from  this  mortifying  thought,  I  confidered  that 
it  took  its  rife  from  thofe  narrow  conceptions,  which  we  are  apt  to  enter- 
tain of  the  Divine  Nature.  We  ourfelves  cannot  attend  to  many  different 
objed:s  at  the  fame  time.  If  we  are  careful  to  infpe61  fome  things,  we  muft 
of  courfe  negle^i  others-  This  imperfedion  which  we  obferve  in  ourfelves, 
is  an  imperfeilion  that  cleaves  in  fome  degree  to  creatures  of  the  higheft 
capacities,  as  they  are  creatures,  that  is.  Beings  of  finite  and  limited  na- 
tures. The  prefence  of  every  created  Being  is  confined  to  a  certain  mea- 
fure  of  fpace,  and  confequently  his  obfervation  is  ftinted  to  a  certain  num- 
ber of  objects.  The  fphere  in  which  we  move,  and  a6l,  and  underftand,  is 
of  a  wider  circumference  to  one  creature  than  another,  according  as  we  rife 
one  above  another  in  the  fcale  of  exiftence.  But  the  wideft  of  thefe  our 
fpheres  has  its  circumference.  When  therefore  we  refle^l  on  the  Divine 
Nature,  we  are  fo  ufed  and  accuftomed  to  this  imperfedion  in  ourfelves, 
that  we  cannot  forbear  in  fome  meafure  afcribing  it  to  him,  in  whom  there 
is  no  fhadow  of  imperfedion.  Our  reafon  indeed  affures  us,  that  his  at- 
tributes are  infinite,  but  the  poornefs  of  our  conceptions  is  fuch,  that  it 
cannot  forbear  fetting  bounds  to  every  thing  it  contemplates,  'till  our  rea- 
fon comes  again  to  our  fuccor,  and  throws  down  all  thofe  little  prejudices 
which  rife  in  us  unawares,   and  are  natural  to  the  mind  of  man. 

We  fhall  therefore  utterly  extinguifh  this  melancholy  thought,  of  our 
being  overlooked  by  our  Maker  in  the  multiplicity  of  his  works,  and  the 
infinity  of  thofe  objeds  among  which  he  feems  to  be  inceffantly  employed, 
if  we  confider,  in  the  firft  place,  that  he  is  Omniprefent;  and,  in  the  fe- 
cond,   that  he  is  Omnifcient, 

If  we  confider  him  in  his  Omniprefence :  his  Being  pafles  through,  adu- 
ates  and  fupports  the  whole  frame  of  Nature.  His  Creation,  and  every 
part  of  it,  is  full  of  him.  There  is  nothing  he  has  made  that  is  either  fo 
diftant,  fo  little,  or  fo  inconfiderable,  which  he  does  not  elTentially  inhabit. 
His  fubftance  is  within  the  fubftance  of  every  Being,  whether  material,  or 
immaterial,  and  as  intimately  prefent  to  it^  as  that  Being  is  to  itfelf.  It 
would  be  an  imperfedion  in  him,  were  he  able  to  remove  out  of  one  place 
into  another,  or  to  withdraw  himfelf  from  any  thing  he  has  created,  or 
from  any  part  of  that  fpace  which  is  diffufed  and  fpread  abroad  to  infinity. 
In  fliort,  to  fpeak  of  him  in  the  language  of  the  old  Philofopher,  he  is  a 
Being  whofe  centre  is  every  where,  and  his  circumference  no  where. 

In 
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In  the  fecond  place,  he  isOmnifcient  as  well  as  Omniprcfent.  His  Om- 
nifcience  indeed  neceffarily  and  naturally  flows  from  his  Omniprefence; 
he  cannot  but  be  confcious  of  every  motion  that  arifes  in  the  whole  mate- 
rial world,  which  he  thus  efTentially  pervades,  and  of  every  thought  that 
is  ftirring  in  the  intellecftual  world,  to  every  part  of  which  he  is  thus  inti- 
mately united.  Several  Moralifts  have  confidered  the  creation  as  the  Temple 
of  God,  which  he  has  built  with  his  OAvn  hands,  and  -which  is  filled  with 
his  prefence.  Others  have  confidered  infinite  fpace  as  the  receptacle,  or 
rather  the  habitation  of  the  Almighty:  btit  the  noblefl  and  mod  exalted 
way  of  confidering  this  infinite  fpace,  is  that  of  Sir  IJaac  Xewion,  who  calls 
it  the  Senforium  of  the  Godhead.  Brutes  and  men  have  their  Senjoriola,  or 
little  Senforiums,  by  which  they  apprehend  the  prefence,  and  perceive  the 
a6lions  of  a  few  objects  that  lie  contiguous  to  them.  Their  kno\vledge  and 
obfervation  turn  within  a  very  narro\v  circle.  But  as  God  Almighty  can- 
not but  perceive  and  know  every  thing  in  which  he  refides,  infinite  fpace 
gives  room  to  infinite  knowledge,  and  is,  as  it  were,  an  organ  to  Omni- 
fcience. 

Were  the  Soul  feparate  from  the  body,  and  w^ith  one  glance  of  thought 
fhould  fi:art  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Creation,  fhould  it  for  millions  of 
years  continue  its  progrefs  through  infinite  fpace  with  the  fame  a^livity,  it 
would  flill  find  itfelf  within  the  embrace  of  its  Creator,  and  encompaffed 
round  with  the  immenfity  of  the  Godhead.  While  we  are  in  the  body  he 
is  not  lefs  prefent  with  us,  becaufe  he  is  concealed  from  us.  0  that  I  kneiv 
lohere  I  might  find  him  I  fays  Job.  Behold  I  go  forward,  but  he  is  not  there;  and 
hackiuard,  but  I  cannot  perceive  him.  On  the  left  hand,  where  he  does  luork,  but 
I  cannot  behold  him:  he  hideth  him/elf  on  the  right  hand,  that  I  cannot  fee  him.  In 
fhort,  reafon  as  well  as  revelation  affure  us,  that  he  cannot  be  abfent  from 
us,   notwithftanding  he  is  undifcovered  by  us. 

In  this  confideration  of  God  Almighty's  Omniprefence  andOmnifcience, 
every  uncomfortable  thought  vaniflies.  He  cannot  but  regard  every  thing 
that  has  Being,  efpecially  fuch  of  his  creatures  \vho  fear  they  are  not  re- 
garded by  him.  He  is  privy  to  all  their  thoughts,  and  to  that  anxiety  of 
heart  in  particular,  which  is  apt  to  trouble  them  on  this  occafion :  for  as 
it  is  impoffible  he  fhould  overlook  any  of  his  creatures,  fo  we  may  be  con- 
fident that  he  regards  with  an  eye  of  mercy,  thofe  who  endeavour  to  re- 
commend themfelves  to  his  notice,  and  in  an  unfeigned  humility  of  heart 
think  themfelves  unworthy  that  he  fhould  be  mindful  of  them. 


Wednefday, 
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N'^  ^6j.  Wednefday,  July  14. 

Inceptus  clamor  frujlratur  Mantes.  Virg. 

I  Have  received  private  advice  from  fome  of  my  correfpondents,  that  if  I 
would  give  my  paper  a  general  run,  I  fhould  take  care  to  feafon  it  with 
fcandal.  I  have  indeed  obferved  of  late,  that  few  writings  fell  which  are 
not  filled  with  great  names  and  illuftrious  titles.  The  Reader  generally 
cafts  his  eye  upon  a  new  book,  and  if  he  finds  feveral  letters  feparated 
from  one  another  by  a  dafh,  he  buys  it  up,  and  perufes  it  with  great  fa- 
tisfa61ion.  An  M  and  an  h,  a  7"  and  an  r,  with  a  fhort  line  between  them, 
has  fold  many  an  infipid  pamphlet.  Nay,  I  have  known  a  whole  edition 
go  off  by  virtue  of  two  or  three  well  written  h'c 's. 

A  fprinkling  of  the  words  Fadion,  Frenchman,  Papijl,  Plunderer,  and  the 
like  fignificant  terms,  in  an  Italic  character,  hath  alfo  a  very  good  effe6l 
upon  the  eye  of  the  purchafer;  not  to  mention  Scribler,  Liar,  Rogue,  Rafcai, 
Knave,  and  Villain,  without  which  it  is  impoffible  to  carry  on  a  modern 
controverfy. 

Our  party-writers   are  fo  fenfible  of  the  fecret  virtue  of  an  innuendo  to 

recommend  their  produdions,  that  of  late  they  never  mention  the  Q^ n 

or  P 1  at  length,  though  they  fpeak  of  them  with  honor,   and  with  that 

deference  which  is  due  to  them  from  every  private  perfon.  It  gives  a  fe- 
cret fatisfadion  to  the  perufer  of  thofe  myflerious  works,  that  he  is  able  to 
decipher  them  without  help,  and,  by  the  ftrength  of  his  own  natural  parts, 
to  fill  up  a  blank  fpace,  or  make  out  a  word  that  has  only  the  firfl  or  laft 
letter  to  it. 

Some  of  our  Authors  indeed,  when  they  would  be  more  fatirical  than 
ordinary,  omit  only  the  vowels  of  a  great  man's  name,  and  fall  moll  un- 
mercifully upon  all  the  confonants.  This  way  of  writing  was  firfl  of  all 
introduced  by  T-m  Br-wn  of  facetious  memory,  who  after  having  gutted  a 
proper  name  of  all  its  intermediate  vowels,  ufed  to  plant  it  in  his  works, 
and  make  as  free  with  it  as  he  pleafed,  without  any  danger  of  the  ftatute. 

That  I  may  imitate  thefe  celebrated  Authors,  and  publifh  a  paper  which 
fliall  be  more  taking  than  ordinary,  I  have  here  drawn  up  a  very  curious 
libel;  in  which  the  Reader  of  penetration  will  find  a  great  deal  of  concealed 

fatire. 
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fatirc,   and   if  he   be  acquainted  with  the   prefent  poflure  of  affairs,    will 
eafily  difcover  the  meaning  of  it. 

"  If  there  are  four  perfons  in  the  nation  who  endeavour  to  bring  all 
'  things  into  confufion,  and  ruin  their  native  country,  I  think  every  honefl 
'  Engl-JIi-m-n  ought  to  be  upon  his  guard.  That  there  arefuch,  every  one 
'  will  agree  with  me,  who  hears  me  name  ***  with  his  firll  friend  and  fa- 
'  vorite  ***,  not  to  mention  ***  nor  ***.  Thefe  people  may  cry  Ch-rch, 
'  Ch-rch,  as  long  as  they  pleafe,  but,  to  make  ufe  of  a  homely  proverb, 
'  The  proof  of  the  p-dd-ng  is  in  the  eating.  This  I  am  fure  of,  that  if  a 
'  certain  Prince  fliould  concur  with  a  certain  Prelate,   (and  we  have  Monfieur 

'  X, ^  s  word  for  it)    our  pofterity  would   be  in  a  fweet  p-ckle.      Muft 

'  the  Britijh  nation  fuffer  forfooth,  becaufe  my  Lady  Q^p-t-s  has  been  dif- 
'  obliged?  or  is  it  reafonable  that  our  EngliJIi  fleet,   which  ufed  to  be  the 

'  terror  of  the  ocean,  fliould  lie  wind-bound  for  the  fake  of  a .   I  love 

'  to  fpeak  out   and  declare   my  mind  clearly,   when  I  am  talking   for  the 
'  good  of  my  country.      I  will  not  make  my  court  to  an  ill  man,    though 

'  he  were  a  B y  or  a  T 1.     Nay,  I  would  not  flick  to  call  fo  wretch- 

'  ed  a  politician,  a  traitor,  an  enemy  to   his   country,   and  a  Bl-nd-rb-fs, 
'  h'c.  &c. 

The  remaining  part  of  this  political  treatife,  which  is  written  after  the 
manner  of  the  moft  celebrated  Authors  in  Great  Britain,  I  may  communi- 
cate to  the  public  at  a  more  convenient  feafon.  In  the  mean  while  I  fliall 
leave  this  with  my  curious  Reader,  as  fome  ingenious  writers  do  their 
Enigmas,  and  if  any  fagacious  perfon  can  fairly  unriddle  it,  I  will  print 
his  explanation,  and,  if  he  pleafes,  acquaint  the  world  with  his  name. 

I  hope  this  fhort  eflay  will  convince  my  Readers  it  is  not  for  want  of 
abilities  that  I  avoid  State-trads,  and  that  if  I  would  apply  my  mind  to  it, 
I  might  in  a  little  time  be  as  great  a  mafler  of  the  political  fcratch  as  any 
the  moft  eminent  writer  of  the  age.  I  fliall  only  add,  that  in  order  to  out- 
fhine  all  the  modern  race  of  Syncopi/is,  and  thoroughly  content  my  EngliJJi 
Readers,  I  intend  fliortly  to  publifli  a  SPECTATOR,  that  fliall  not  have 
a  fino;le  vowel  in  it. 


VOL.  IV.  K  Friday, 
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N°  568.  Friday,  July   i6. 

Dum  recitas,  incipit  ejfe  tuus.  Mart. 

I  Was  yeflerday  in  a  CofFee-houfe  not  far  from  the  Royal  Exchange,  where 
I  obferved  three  perfons  in  clofe  conference  over  a  pipe  of  tobacco; 
upon  which,  having  filled  one  for  my  own  ufe,  I  lighted  it  at  the  little 
wax  candle  that  flood  before   them;  and   after  having  thrown  in  two  or 
three  whiffs  amongft  them,   fat  down   and  made  one  of  the  company.     1 
need  not  tell  my  Reader,   that  lighting  a  man's  pipe  at  the  fame  candle,  is 
looked  upon  among  brother-fmokers   as  an  overture  to  converfation  and 
friendfhip.     As  we  here  laid  our  heads  together  in  a  very  amicable  man- 
ner,  being  intrenched  under  a  cloud  of  our  own  raifing,   I  took  up  the  laft 
SPECTATOR,   and  cafling  my  eye  over  it.   The  SPECTATOR,  fays 
I,  is  very  witty  to-day;  upon  which  a  lufty  lethargic  old  Gentleman,  who  fat 
at  the  upper-end  of  the  table,  having  gradually  blown  out  of  his  mouth  a 
great  deal  of  fmoke,  which  he  had   been  colle<5ling  for  fome   time  before. 
Ay,  fays  he,  more  vntty  than  wife,  I  am  afraid.     His  neighbour,  who  fat  at  his 
right  hand,  immediately  colored,  and  being  an  angry  politician,  laid  down 
his  pipe  with   fo  much  wrath  that  he  broke  it  in  the  middle,  and   by  that 
means  furniflied  me  with  a  tobacco-flopper.     I  took  it  up  very  fedately,  and 
looking  him  full  in  the  face,  made  ufe  of  it  from  time  to  time  all  the  while 
he  was  fpeaking:   This  fellow,  fays  he,  cannot  for  his  life  keep  out  of  politics.    Do 
you  fee  how  he  abiifes  four  great  men  here?  I  fixed  my  eye  very  attentively  on 
the  paper,   and  afked  him  if  he  meant  thofe  who  were  reprefented  by  Affe- 
rifks.     Aferifks,  fays  he,  do  you  call  them?  they  are  all  of  them  far s.     He  might  as 
well  have  put  garters  to  them.     Then  pray  do  but  mind  the  two  or  three  next  lines^ 
Ch-rch  and  p-dd-7ig  in  the  fame  fentence !  our  Clergy  are  very  much  beholden  to  him. 
Upon  this  the  third  Gentleman,    who  was  of  a  mild  difpofition,    and,  as  I 
found,     a  Whig    in  his  heart,   defired  him  not   to   be  too  fevere  upon  the 
SPECTATOR  neither;  For,  fays  he,  you  find  he  is  very  cautious  of  giving 
offence,  and  has  therefore  put  two  dafhes  into  his  pudding.     A  fig  for  his  dafli,  fays 
the  angry  politician.      In   his  next  fentence  he  gives  a  plain  innuendo,  that  our 
poferity  luill  be  in  a  fiueet  p-ckle.     What  does  the  fool  jncan  by  his  pickle?  Why  does 
he  not  write  it  at  length  if  he  means  honejlly?  I  have  read  over  the  lo  hole  fentence,  fays 
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I ;  but  I  look  Upon  the  parenthefis  in  the  belly  of  it  to  be  the  mojl  dangerous  part,  and 
as  full  of  infinuations  as  it  can  hold.  But  who,  fays  I,  is  my  Lady  O— p— t--s  ? 
Ay,  anfwer  that  if  you  Can,- Sir,  fays  the  furious  Statefman  to  the  poor  Whig 
that  fat  over-againft  him.  But  without  giving  him  time  to  reply,  I  do  af- 
fure  you,  fays  he,  luere  I  my  Lady  Q^ — p — t — s,  /  would  fue  him  for  Scandalum 

Magnatum.     What  is  the  world  come  to?  mufl  every  body  be  allowed  to 7  He 

had  by  this  time  filled  a  new  pipe,  and  applying  it  to  his  lips,  when  we 
expeded  the  lafl;  word  of  his  fentence,  put  us  off  with  a  whiff  of  tobacco; 
which  he  redoubled  with  fo  much  rage  and  trepidation,  that  he  almoff 
ftifled  the  whole  company.  After  a  fliort  paufe,  I  owned  that  I  thought 
the  SPECTATOR  had  gone  too  far  in  writing  fo  many  letters  of  my  Lady 
Q^p-t-s's,  name;  but  hoioever,  fays  I,  he  has  made  a  Utile  amends  for  it  in  his  next 
fentence,  where  he  leaves  a  blank  fpace  without  fo  much  as  a  confonant  to  direH  us ! 
I  mean,  fays  I,  after  thofe  words,  The  fleet,   that  ufed  to  be  the  terror  of  the 

ocean,  fhould  lie  wind-bound  for  the  fake  of  a ;   after  which  enjues  a 

chajm,  that,  in  my  opinion,  looks  modfl  enough.  Sir,  fays  my  antagonift,  you  may 
eafily  know  his  meaning  by  his  gaping;  I fuppofe  he  defigns  his  chafm,  as  you  call  it, 
for  an  hole  to  creep  out  at,  but  I  believe  it  will  hardly  Jerve  his  turn.  Who  can  en- 
dure to  fee  the  great  Officers  of  State,  the  B — y'j  and  T — t's  treated  after  fo  fcur- 
rilous  a  manner?  L  cannot  for  my  life,  fays  I,   imagine  who  the  SPECTATOR 

means?  Mo  I  fays  he, Your  humble  Servant,  Sir  I  Upon  ^vhich  he  flung 

himfelf  back  in  his  chair  after  a  contemptuous  manner,  and  fmiled  upon 
the  old  lethargic  Gentleman  on  his  left  hand,  who  I  found  was  his  great 
admirer.  The  Whig  however  had  begun  to  conceive  a  good  will  towards 
me,  and  feeing  my  pipe  out,  very  generoufly  offered  me  theufe  of  his  box; 
but  I  declined  it  with  great  civility,  being  obliged  to  meet  a  friend  about 
that  time  in  another  quarter  of  the  city. 

At  my  leaving  the  Coffee-houfe,  I  could  not  forbear  refle<5ling  with  my- 
felf  upon  that  grofs  tribe  of  fools  who  may  be  termed  the  Over-wife,  and  upon 
the  difficulty  of  writing  any  thing  in  this  cenforious  age,  ^vhich  a  weak  head 
may  not  conflrue  into  private  fa  tire  and  perfonal  reflection. 

A  man  who  has  a  good  nofe  at  an  innuendo,  fmells  treafon  and  fedition 
in  the  moft  innocent  words  that  can  be  put  together,  and  never  fees  a  vice 
or  folly  fl;igmatifed,  but  finds  out  one  or  other  of  his  acquaintance  pointed 
at  by  the  writer.  I  remember  an  empty  pragmatical  fellow  in  the  country, 
who  upon  reading  over  the  whole  Duty  of  Man,  had  written  the  names  of  fe- 
veral  perfons  in  the  village  at  the  fide  of  every  fin  which  is  mentioned  by 
that  excellent  Author;  fo  that  he  had  converted  one  of  the  beft:  books  in  the 
world  into  a  libel  againft  the  'Squire,  Church-wardens,  Overfeers  of  the  poor, 
and  all  other  the  moft  confiderable  perfons  in  the  parifli.     This  book,  with 

K  2  thefe 
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thefe  extraordinary  marginal  notes,  fell  accidentally  into  the  hands  of  one 
who  had  never  feen  it  before ;  upon  which  there  arofe  a  current  report  that 
fome  body  had  written  a  book  againft  the  'Squire  and  the  whole  parifli. 
The  Minifter  of  the  place  having  at  that  time  a  controverfy  with  fome  of 
his  congregation  upon  l;he  account  of  his  tithes,  was  under  fome  fufpicion  of 
being  the  Author,  until  the  good  man  fet  the  people  right,  by  fhewing  them 
that  the  fatirical  palfages  might  be  applied  to  feveral  others  of  two  or  three 
neighbouring  villages,  and  that  the  book  was  writ  againft  all  the  fmners  in 
England, 

N°  569.  Monday,  July  ig. 


Reges  dkuntur  multis  urgere  cuhdlis 

Et  torquere  mero,  quern  perfpexiffe  lahorant. 

An  fit  amicitia  dignus ^  Hor. 

N'O  vices  are  fo  incurable  as  thofe  which  men  are  apt  to  glory  in.  One 
would  wonder  how  drunkennefs  fiiould  have  the  good  luck  to  be  of 
this  number.  Anarcharfis,  being  invited  to  a  match  of  drinking  at  Corinth, 
demanded  the  prize  very  humoroufly,  becaufe  he  was  drunk  before  any  of 
the  reft  of  the  company;  for,  fays  he,  when  we  run  a  race,  he  who  arrives 
at  the  goal  firft  is  entitled  to  the  reward.  On  the  contrary,  in  this  thirfty 
generation  the  honor  falls  upon  him  who  carries  off"  the  greateft  quantity  of 
liquor,  and  knocks  down  the  reft  of  the  company.  I  was  the  other  day 
with  honeft  Will  Funnell  the  Weft  Saxon,  who  was  reckoning  up  how  much 
liquor  had  palfed  through  him  in  the  laft  twenty  years  of  his  life,  which, 
according  to  his  computation,  amounted  to  twenty-three  hogfheads  of  Octo- 
ber, four  ton  of  port,  half  a  kilderkin  of  fmall  beer,  nineteen  barrels  of 
cider,  and  three  glalTes  of  champaign;  befides  which,  he  had  aflifted  at  four 
hundred  bowls  of  punch,  not  to  mention  ftps,  drams,  and  whets  without 
number.  I  queftion  not  but  every  Reader's  memory  will  fuggeft  to  him 
feveral  ambitious  young  men,  who  are  as  vain  in  this  particular  as  Will 
Funnell,  and  can  boaft  of  as  glorious  exploits. 

Our  modern  Philofophers  obferve,  that  there  is  a  general  decay  of  moifture 
in  the  globe  of  the  earth.  This  they  chiefly  afcribe  to  the  growth  of  vege- 
tables,  which  incorporate  into  their  own  fubftance  many  fluid  bodies  that 

never 
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never  return  again  to  their  former  nature;  but,  with  fubmifTion,  they  ought 
to  throw  into  their  account  thofe  innumerable  rational  beings  which  fetch 
their  nourilhment  chiefly  out  of  liquids ;  efpecially  when  we  confider  that 
men,  compared  with  their  fellow- creatures,  drink  much  more  than  comes 
to  their  fhare. 

But  however  highly  this  tribe  of  people  may  think  of  themfelves,  a  drunk- 
en man  is  a  greater  monfter  than  any  that  is  to  be  found  among  all  the 
Creatures  which  God  has  made;  as  indeed  there  is  no  charader  which  ap- 
pears more  defpicable  and  deformed,  in  the  eyes  of  all  reafonable  perfons, 
than  that  of  a  drunkard.  Bonojus,  one  of  our  own  countrymen,  who  was 
addided  to  this  vice,  having  fet  up  for  a  fhare  in  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
being  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  hanged  himfelf.  When  he  was  feen  by 
the  army  in  this  melancholy  fituation,  notwithftanding  he  had  behaved 
himfelf  very  bravely,  the  common  jefl  was,  that  the  thing  they  faw  hanging 
upon  the  tree  before  them,   was  not  a  man  but  a  bottle. 

This  vice  has  very  fatal  effeds  on  the  mind,  the  body,  and  fortune  of 
the  perfon  who  is  devoted  to  it. 

In  regard  to  the  mind,  it  firft  of  all  difcovers  every  flaw  in  it.  The  fober 
man,  by  the  ftrength  of  reafon,  may  keep  under  and  fubdue  every  vice  or 
folly  to  which  he  is  mofl:  inclined;  but  wine  makes  every  latent  feed  fprout 
up  in  the  foul,  and  fliew  itfelf;  it  gives  fury  to  the  paffions,  and  force  to 
thofe  obje6ls  which  are  apt  to  produce  them.  When  a  young  fellow  com- 
plained to  an  old  Philofopher  that  his  wife  was  not  handforae.  Put  lefs  water 
in  your  wine,  fays  the  Philofopher,  and  you  will  quickly  make  her  fo. 
Wine  heightens  indifference  into  love,  love  into  jealoufy,  and  jealoufy  into 
madnefs.  It  often  turns  the  good-natured  man  into  an  ideot,  and  the  cho- 
leric into  an  afTaffin.  It  gives  bitternefs  to  refentment,  it  makes  vanity 
infupportable,  and  difplays  every  little  fpot  of  the  foul  in  its  utmofl  de- 
formitv. 

Nor  does  this  vice  only  betray  the  hidden  faults  of  a  man,  and  fhew  them 
in  the  moft  odious  colors,  but  often  occafions  faults  to  which  he  is  not  na- 
turally fubje6l.  There  is  more  of  turn  than  of  truth  in  a  faying  of  Seneca, 
That  drunk'ennefs  does  not  produce  but  difcover  faults.  Common  expe- 
rience teaches  the  contrary.  Wine  throws  a  man  out  of  himfelf,  and  in- 
fufes  qualities  into  the  mind,  which  fiie  is  a  flranger  to  in  her  fober  mo- 
ments. The  perfon  you  converfe  with,  after  the  third  bottle,  is  not  the 
fame  man  who  at  firfl:  fat  down  at  table  with  you.  Upon  this  maxim  is 
founded  one  of  the  prettieft  fayings  I  ever  met  with,  which  is  afcribed  to 
Publius  Syrus,  Qui  ebriuvi  ludijicat  ladit  ahjentem;  He  who  jejls  upon  a  man  that  is 
drunk,  injures  the  abjent. 

Thus 
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Thus  does  drunkennefs  a(5l  in  dired  contradi6lion  to  reafon,  whofe  bufi- 
nefs  it  is  to  clear  the  mind  of  every  vice  which  is  crept  into  it,  and  to 
guard  it  againft  all  the  approaches  of  any  that  endeavours  to  make  its  en- 
trance. But  befides  thefe  ill  effe^s  which  this  vice  produces  in  the  perfon 
who  is  adually  under  its  dominion,  it  has  alfo  a  bad  influence  on  the  mind 
even  in  its  fober  moments;  as  it  infenfibly  weakens  the  underftanding,  im- 
pairs the  memory,  and  makes  thofe  faults  habitual  which  are  produced  by 
frequent  exceffes. 

I  fhould  now  proceed  to  fhew  the  ill  effe6ls  which  this  vice  has  on  the 
bodies  and  fortunes  of  men :  but  thefe  I  fhall  referve  for  the  fubje6l  of 
fome  future  paper. 


N°  571.  Friday,  July  23. 

Calum  quid  quarimus  ultra  ?  Luc. 


AS  the  work  I  have  engaged  in,  will  not  only  confifl  of  papers  of  humor 
and  learning,  but  of  feveral  EfTays  moral  and  divine,  I  fhall  publifli 
the  following  one,  which  is  founded  on  a  former  SPECTATOR,  and  fent 
me  by  a  particular  friend,  not  queftioning  but  it  will  pleafe  fuch  of  my 
Readers  as  think  it  no  difparagement  to  their  underflandings  to  give  way 
fometimes  to  a  ferious  thousfht. 


•o" 


SIR, 

IN  your  paper  of  Friday  the  gth  inflant,  you  had  occafion  to  confider  the 
Ubiquity  of  the  God-head,  and  at  the  fame  time,  to  fliew,  that  as  he  is 
prefent  to  every  thing,  he  cannot  but  be  attentive  to  every  thing,  and  privy 
to  all  the  modes  and  parts  of  its  exiftence;  or,  in  other  words,  that  his  Om- 
nifcience  and  Omniprefence  are  co-exiftent,  and  run  together,  through  the 
whole  infinitude  of  fpace.  This  confideration  might  furnifli  us  with  many 
incentives  to  devotion  and  motives  to  morality,  but  as  this  fubjedl  has  been 
handled  by  feveral  excellent  writers,  I  fliall  confider  it  in  a  light  wherein  I 
have  not  feen  it  placed  by  others. 

Firjl,  How  difconfoiate  is  the  condition  of  an  intelle^ual  Being  who  is 
thus  prefent  with  his  Maker,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  receives  no  extraordi- 
nary benefit  or  advantage  from  this  his  prefence! 

Secondly, 
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Secondly,  How  deplorable  is  the  condition  of  an  intelle6lual  Being,  who 
feels  no  other  efFeds  from  this  his  prefence  but  fuch  as  proceed  from  divine 
wrath  and  indignation! 

Thirdly,  How  happy  is  the  condition  of  that  intelle6lual  Being,  who  is 
fenfible  of  his  Maker's  prefence  from  the  fecret  effeds  of  his  mercy  and 
loving-kindnefs ! 

Firjl,  How  difconfolate  is  the  condition  of  an  intelledual  Being,  who  is 
thus  prefent  with  his  Maker,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  receives  no  extraordi- 
nary benefit  or  advantage  from  this  his  prefence !  Every  particle  of  matter 
is  a<^uated  by  this  Almighty  Being  which  paffes  through  it.  The  heavens 
and  the  earth,  the  ftars  and  planets,  move  and  gravitate  by  virtue  of  this 
great  principle  within  them.  All  the  dead  parts  of  nature  are  invigorated 
by  the  prefence  of  their  Creator,  and  made  capable  of  exerting  their  re- 
fpe6live  qualities.  The  feveral  inflin6ls,  in  the  brute  creation,  do  likewife 
operate  and  work  towards  the  feveral  ends  which  are  agreeable  to  them,  by 
this  divine  energy.  Man  only,  who  does  not  co-operate  with  this  holy 
Spirit,  and  isunattentive  to  his  prefence,  receives  none  of  thofe  advantages 
from  it,  which  are  perfe^live  of  his  nature  and  neceffaryto  his  well-being. 
The  Divinity  is  with  him,  and  in  him,  and  every  where  about  him,  but 
of  no  advantage  to  him.  It  is  the  fame  thing  to  a  man  without  religion, 
as  if  there  were  no  God  in  the  world.  It  is  indeed  impoffible  for  an  infi- 
nite Being  to  remove  himfelf  from  any  of  his  creatures:  but  though  he 
cannot  withdraw  his  effence  from  us,  which  would  argue  an  imperfe61ion 
in  him,  he  can  withdraw  from  us  all  the  joys  and  confolations  of  it.  His 
prefence  may  perhaps  be  neceffary  to  fupport  us  in  our  exigence;  but  he 
may  leave  this  our  exiftence  to  itfelf,  with  regard  to  its  happinefs  or  mi- 
fery.  For,  in  this  fenfe,  he  may  caft  us  away  from  his  prefence,  and  take 
his  holy  Spirit  from  us.  This  fingle  confideration  one  would  think  fuffi- 
cient  to  make  us  open  our  hearts  to  all  thofe  infufions  of  joy  and  gladnefs 
which  are  fo  near  at  hand,  and  ready  to  be  poured  in  upon  us ;  efpecially 
when  we  confider.  Secondly,  The  deplorable  condition  of  an  intelle61;ual 
Being  who  feels  no  other  effefls  from  his  Maker's  prefence,  but  fuch  as 
proceed  from  divine  wrath  and  indignation ! 

We  may  alTure  ourfelves,  that  the  great  Author  of  Nature  will  not  ahvays 
be  as  one,  who  is  indifferent  to  any  of  his  creatures.  Thofe  who  \vill  not 
feel  him  in  his  love,  will  be  fure  at  length  to  feel  him  in  his  difpleafure. 
And  how  dreadful  is  the  condition  of  that  creature,  who  is  only  fenfible  of 
the  Being  of  his  Creator  by  what  he  fuffers  from  him!  He  is  as  elTentially 
prefent  in  hell  as  in  heaven,  but  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  accurfed  places 
behold  him  only  in  his  w-rath,   and   fhrink  within    their  flames    to  conceal 

themfelves 
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themfelves  from  him.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  imagination  to  conceive 
the  fearful  effe6ls  of  Omnipotence  incenfed. 

But  I  fliall  only  confider  the  wretchednefs  of  an  intellectual  Being,  who, 
in  this  life,  lies  under  the  difpleafure  of  him,  that  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places  is  intimately  united  with  him.  He  is  able  to  difquiet  the  foul,  and 
vex  it  in  all  its  faculties.  He  can  hinder  any  of  the  greatefl comforts  of  life 
.from  refrefhing  us,  and  give  an  edge  to  every  one  of  its  flighteft  calamities. 
Who  then  can  bear  the  thought  of  being  an  out-caft  from  his  prefence,  that 
is,  from  the  comforts  of  it,  or  of  feeling  it  only  in  its  terrors  ?  How  pathetic 
is  that  expoftulation  of  Job,  when,  for  the  trial  of  his  patience,  he  was 
made  to  look  upon  himfeif  in  this  deplorable  condition!  Why  hajt  thou  Jet  me 
as  a  mark  againjl  thee,  Jo  that  I  am  become  a  burden  to  myjelf?  But,  Thirdly,  how 
happy  is  the  condition  of  that  intelleClual  Being,  who  is  fenfible  of  his 
Maker's  prefence  from  the  fecret  effeds  of  his  mercy  and  loving- kind- 
nefs! 

The  Blelfed  in  heaven  behold  him  face  to  face,  that  is,  are  as  fenfible  of 
his  prefence  as  we  are  of  the  prefence  of  any  perfon  whom  we  look  upon 
with  our  eyes.  There  is  doubtlefs  a  faculty  in  fpirits,  by  which  they  ap- 
prehend one  another,  as  our  fenfes  do  material  objects;  and  there  is  no 
queftion  but  our  fouls,  when  they  are  difembodied,  or  placed  in  glorified 
bodies.,  will  by  this  faculty,  in  whatever  part  of  fpace  they  refide,  be  always 
ferifible  of  the  divine  prefence.  We,  who  have  this  veil  of  fleQi  (landing  be- 
tween us  and  the  world  of  fpirits,  muft  be  content  to  know  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  is  prefent  with  us,  by  the  effe6ls  which  he  produceth  in  us.  Our 
outward  fenfes  are  too  grofs  to  apprehend  him ;  we  may  however  tafte  and 
fee  how  gracious  he  is,  by  his  influence  upon  our  minds,  by  thofe  virtuous 
thoughts  which  he  awakens  in  us,  by  thofe  fecret  comforts  and  refrefh- 
ments  which  he  conveys  into  our  fouls,  and  by  thofe  ravifhing  joys  and  in- 
ward fatisfa(5lions,  which  are  perpetually  fpringing  up,  and  diffufing  them- 
felves among  all  the  thoughts  of  good  men.  He  is  lodged  in  our  very  ef- 
fence,  and  is  as  a  foul  within  the  foul,  to  irradiate  its  underflanding,  rec- 
tify its  will,  purify  its  paflions,  and  enliven  all  the  powers  of  man.  How 
happy  therefore  is  an  intelle6lual  Being,  who,  by  prayer  and  meditation, 
by  virtue  and  good  works,  opens  this  communication  between  God  and 
his  own  foul!  Though  the  whole  creation  frowns  upon  him,  and  all  nature 
looks  black  about  him,  he  has  his  light  and  fupport  within  him,  that  are 
able  to  chear  his  mind,  and  bear  him  up  in  the  midft  of  all  thofe  horrors 
which  encompafs  him.  He  knows  that  his  Helper  is  at  hand,  and  is  al- 
ways nearer  to  him  than  any  thing  elfe  can  be,  which  is  capable  of  annoying 
or  terrifying  him.      In  the  midft  of  calumny  or  contempt,  he  attends  to  that 

Being 
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Being  who  whifpers  better  things  within  his  foul,  and  whom  he  looks  up- 
on as  his  Defender,  his  Glory,  and  the  lifter  up  of  his  Head.  In  his  deep- 
ed folitude  and  retirement,  he  knows  that  he  is  in  company  with  the  great- 
eft  of  Beings;  and  perceives  within  himfelf  fuch  real  fenfations  of  his  pre- 
fence,  as  are  more  delightful  than  any  thing  that  can  be  met  with  in  the 
converfation  of  his  creatures.  Even  in  the  hour  of  death,  he  confiders 
the  pains  of  his  diffolution  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  the  breaking  down  of 
that  partition,  which  ftands  betwixt  his  foul,  and  the  fight  of  that  Being, 
who  is  always  prefent  with  him,  and  is  about  to  manifeft  itfelf  to  him  in 
fulnefs  of  joy. 

■If  we  would  be  thus  happy,  and  thus  fenfible  of  our  Maker's  prefence, 
from  the  fecret  effects  of  his  Mercy  and  Goodnefs,  we  muft  keep  fuch  a 
watch  over  all  our  thoughts,  that,  in  the  language  of  the  Scripture,  his  foul 
may  have  pleafure  in  us.  We  muft  take  care  not  to  grieve  his  holy  Spirit, 
and  endeavour  to  make  the  meditations  of  our  hearts  always  acceptable  in 
his  fight,  that  he  may  delight  thus  to  refide  and  dwell  in  us.  The  light  of 
nature  could  dire6l  Seneca  to  this  doftrine,  in  a  very  remarkable  paflTage 
among  his  Epiftles;  Sacer  ineji  in  nobis  Jpiritus  bonorum  malorumque  cuftos, 
ct  obfervator,  et  quemadmodum  nos  ilium  traSiamus,  ita  et  ilk  nos.  There  is  a  ho- 
ly fpirit  refiding  in  us,  who  watches  and  obferves  both  good  and  evil  men, 
and  will  treat  us  after  the  fame  manner  that  we  treat  him.  But  I  fhall 
conclude  this  difcourfe  with  thofe  more  emphatical  words  in  divine  revela- 
tion<  If  a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  words  and  my  Father  will  love  him.;  and  we 
will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him. 
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N°  574.  Friday^  July  30. 

Mon  pojfidentem  multa  vocaveris 
ReSie  beatum:  reSlius  occupat 
Nomen  heati^  qui  deorum 
Muneribus  fapienter  uti, 
Duramque  callet  pauperiem  pati.  Hor. 

I  Was  once  engaged  in  difcourfe  with  a  Roficrucian  about  the  great  Jecret. 
As  this  kind  of  men  (I  mean  thofeofthem  who  are  not  profeffed  cheats) 
are  over-run  with  Enthufiafm  and  Philofophy,  it  was  very  amufing  to 
hear  this  religious  Adept  defcanting  on  his  pretended  difcovery.  He  talk- 
ed of  the  fecret  as  of  a  fpirit  which  lived  within  an  emerald,  and  convert- 
ed every  thing  that  was  near  it  to  the  higheft  perfedion  it  was  capable  of. 
It  gives  a  luftre,  fays  he,  to  the  fun,  and  water  to  the  diamond.  It  irra- 
diates every  metal,  and  enriches  lead  with  all  the  properties  of  gold.  It 
heightens  fmoke  into  flame,  flame  into  light,  and  light  into  glory.  He 
further  added,  that  a  Angle  ray  of  it  diffipates  pain,  and  care,  and  melan- 
choly from  the  perfon  on  whom  it  falls.  In  fhort,  fays  he,  its  prefence  na- 
turally changes  every  place  into  a  kind  of  heaven.  After  he  had  gone  on  for 
fome  time  in  this  unintelligible  cant,  I  found  that  he  jumbled  natural  and 
moral  ideas  together  into  the  fame  difcourfe^  and  that  his  great  fecret  was 
nothing  elfe  but  Content. 

This  virtue  does  indeed  produce,  in  fome  meafure,  all  thofe  effe^ls  which 
the  Alchymift  ufually  afcribes  to  what  he  calls  the  Philofopher's  ftone; 
and  if  it  does  not  bring  riches,  it  does  the  fame  thing,  by  banifliing  the 
defire  of  them.  If  it  cannot  remove  the  difquietudes  arifing  out  of  a  man's 
mind,  body  or  fortune,  it  makes  him  eafy  under  them.  It  has  indeed  a 
kindly  influence  on  the  foul  of  man,  in  refpe(5l  of  every  Being  to  whom  he 
ftands  related.  It  extinguifties  al'  /nurmur,  repining,  and  ingratitude  to- 
wards that  Being  who  has  alloted  hito  his  part  to  ad  in  this  world.  It  de- 
flroys  all  inordinate  ambition,  and  every  tendency  to  corruption,  with  re- 
gard to  the  community  wherein  he  is  placed.  It  gives  fweetnefs  to  his  con- 
verfation,  and  a  perpetual  ferenity  to  all  his  thoughts. 

Among 
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Among  the  many  methods  which  might  be  made  ufe  of  for  the  acquiring 
of  this  virtue,  I  fhall  only  mention  the  two  following.  Firflof  all,  a  man 
ftiould  always  confider  how  much  he  has  more  than  he  wants ;  and,  fecond- 
ly,  how  much  more  unhappy  he  might  be  than  he  really  is. 

Firft  of  all,  a  man  fhould  always  confider  how  much  more  he  has  than  he 
wants.  I  am  wonderfully  pleafed  with  the  reply  which  Ari/lippus  rmde  to 
one  who  condoled  him  upon  the  lofs  of  a  farm,  Why,  faid  he,  /  have  three 
farms  Jlill,  and  you  have  hut  one;  fo  that  I  ought  rather  to  be  affiided  for  you,  than 
you  for  me.  On  the  contrary,  foolifli  men  are  more  apt  to  confider  what 
they  have  loft  than  what  they  poflefs ;  and  to  fix  their  eyes  upon  thofe  who 
are  richer  than  themfelves,  rather  than  on  thofe  who  are  under  greater  diffi- 
culties. All  the  real  pleafures  and  conveniences  of  life  lie  in  a  narrow 
compafs ;  but  it  is  the  humor  of  mankind  to  be  always  looking  forward, 
and  ftraining  after  one  who  has  got  the  ftart  of  them  in  wealth  and  honor. 
For  this  reafon,  as  there  are  none  can  be  properly  called  rich,  who  have  not 
more  than  they  want;  there  are  few  rich  men  in  any  of  the  politer  nations 
but  among  the  middle  fort  of  people,  who  keep  their  wilhes  within  their 
fortunes,  and  have  more  wealth  than  they  know  how  to  enjoy.  Perfons  of 
a  higher  rank  live  in  a  kind  of  fplendid  poverty,  and  are  perpetually  want- 
ing, becaufe  inftead  of  acquiefcing  in  the  folid  pleafures  of  life,  they  endea- 
vour to  outvyone  another  in  fhadows  and  appearances.  Men  of  fenfe  have 
at  all  times  beheld,  with  a  grealdeal  of  mirth,  this  filly  game  that  is  playing 
over  their  heads,  and  by  contra(fi;ing  their  defires,  enjoy  all  that  fecret  fa- 
tisfa^lion  which  others  are  always  in  queft  of.  The  truth  is,  this  ridiculous 
chace  after  imaginary  pleafures  cannot  be  fufficiently  expofed,  as  it  is  the 
great  fource  of  thofe  evils  which  generally  undo  a  nation.  Let  a  man's 
eftate  be  what  it  will,  he  is  a  poor  man  if  he  does  not  live  within  it,  and 
naturally  fets  himfelf  to  fale  to  any  one  that  can  give  him  his  price.  When 
Pittacus,  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  who  had  left  him  a  good  eftate,  was 
offered  a  great  fum  of  money  by  the  King  of  Lydia,  he  thanked  him  for  his 
kindnefs,  but  told  him  that  he  had  already  more  by  half  than  he  knew  what  to 
do  with.  In  fhort,  content  is  equivalent  to  wealth,  and  luxury  to  poverty;  or, 
to  give  the  thought  a  more  agreeable  turn,  content  is  natural  wealth.,  fays  So- 
crates; to  which  I  fhall  add,  luxury  is  artificial  poverty.  I  fhall  therefore  re- 
commend to  the  confideration  of  thofe  who  are  always  aiming  after  fuper- 
fluous  and  imaginary  enjoyments,  and  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  con- 
trading  their  defires,  an  excellent  faying  oi  Bion  the  Philofopher;  namely. 
That  no  man  hadfo  much  care,  as  he  who  endeavours  after  the  mqfi  happinefs. 

In  the  fecond  place,  every  one  ought  to  reflect  how  much  more  unhappy 
he  might  be  than  he  really  is.     The  former  confideration  took  in  all  thofe 

L  2  who 
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who  are  fufficiently  provided  with  the  means  to  make  themfelves  eafy;  this 
regards  fuch  as  adually  lie  under  fome  preffure  or  misfortune.  Thefe  may 
receive  great  alleviation  from  fuch  a  comparifon  as  the  unhappy  perfon 
may  make  between  himfelf  and  others,  or  between  the  misfortunes  which 
he  fuffers,  and  greater  misfortunes  which  might  have  befallen  him. 

I  like  the  ftory  of  the  honeft  Dutchman,  who,  upon  breaking  his  leg  by  a 
fall  from  the  mainmaft,  told  the  flanders-by,  It  was  a  great  mercy  that  it 
was  not  his  neck.  To  which,  fmce  I  am  got  into  quotations,  give  me  leave 
to  add  the  faying  of  an  old  Philofopher,  who,  after  having  invited  fome  of 
his  friends  to  dine  with  him,  was  ruffled  by  his  wife  that  came  into  the 
room  in  a  paffion,  and  threw  down  the  table  that  ftood  before  them;  Every 
one,  fays  he,  has  his  calamity,  and  he  is  a  happy  man  that  has  no  greater  than  this. 
We  find  an  inftance  to  the  fame  purpofe  in  the  life  of  Do61or  Hammond, 
written  by  Eifhop  Fell.  As  this  good  man  was  troubled  with  a  complication 
of  diftempers,  when  he  had  the  Gout  upon  him,  he  ufed  to  thank  God  that 
it  was  not  the  Stone:  and  when  he  had  the  Stone,  that  he  had  not  both 
thefe  diftempers  on  him  at  the  fame  time. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  Effay  without  obferving,  that  there  was  never  any 
fyftem  befides  that  of  Chriftianity,  which  could  effedually  produce  in  the 
mind  of  man  the  virtue  I  have  been  hitherto  fpeaking  of.  In  order  to  make 
us  content  with  our  prefent  condition,  many  of  the  ancient  Philofophers 
tell  us  that  our  difcontent  only  hurts  ourfelves,  without  being  able  to  make 
any  alteration  in  our  circumftances ;  others,  that  whatever  evil  befals  us  is 
derived  to  us  by  a  fatal  neceffity,  to  which  the  Gods  themfelves  are  fub- 
je61;  whilft  others  very  gravely  tell  the  man  who  is  miferable,  that  it  is  ne- 
ceifary  he  fhould  be  fo  to  keep  up  the  harmony  of  the  univerfe,  and  that 
the  Jcheme  of  providence  would  be  troubled  and  perverted,  were  he  other- 
wife.  Thefe,  and  the  like  confiderations,  rather  filence  than  fatisfy  a  man. 
They, may  fliew  him  that  his  difcontent  is  unreafonable,  but  are  by  no 
means  fufficient  to  relieve  it.  They  rather  give  defpair  than  confolation. 
In  a  word,  a  man  might  reply  to  one  of  thefe  comforters,  as  Augujlas  did  to 
his  friend  who  advifed  him  not  to  grieve  for  the  death  of  a  perfon  whom 
he  loved,  becaufe  his  grief  could  not  fetch  him  again;  It  is  for  that  very  rea~ 
Jon,  faid  the  Emperor,  that  I  grieve. 

On  the  contrary,  religion  bears  a  more  tender  regard  to  human  nature. 
It  prefcribes  to  every  miferable  man  the  means  of  bettering  his  condition; 
nay,  it  fliews  him,  that  the  bearing  of  his  afflidions  as  he  ought  to  do,  will 
naturally  end  in  the  removal  of  them:  it  m.akes  hira  eafy  here,  becaufe  it 
can  make  him  happy  hereafter. 

Upon 
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Upon  the  whole,  a  contented  mind  is  the  greateft  blefTmg  a  man  can  enjoy 
in  this  world;  and  if  in  the  prefent  life  his  happinefs  arifes  from  the  fubdu- 
ing  of  his  defires,  it  will  arife  in  the  next  from  the  gratification  of  them, 

N°  575.  Monday,   Augvji  2. 

Kec  morti  ejje  locum Virg. 

A  Lewd  young  fellow  feeing  an  aged  Hermit  go  by  him  barefoot,  Fa- 
ther, fays  he,  you  are  in  a  very  miferahle  condition  if  there  is  not  another 
loorld.  True,  fon,  faid  the  Hermit;  but  what  is  thy  condition  if  titer e  is?  Man 
is  a  creature  defigned  for  two  different  ftates  of  being,  or  rather,  for  tv/o 
differerit  lives.  His  firfl  life  is  fhort  and  tranfient;  his  fecond  permanent 
and  lafting.  The  queftion  we  are  all  concerned  in  is  this,  In  which  of  thefe 
two  lives  it  is  our  chief  intereft  to  make  ourfelves  happy?  or,  in  other 
words,  Whether  we  fhould  endeavour  to  fecure  to  ourfelves  the  pleafures 
and  gratifications  of  a  life  which  is  uncertain  and  precarious,  and  at  its 
utmoft  length  of  a  very  inconfiderable  duration;  or  to  fecure  to  ourfelves 
the  pleafures  of  a  life  "which  is  fixed  and  fettled,  and  'will  never  end?  Every 
man,  upon  the  firfl  hearing  of  this  queflion,  knov/s  very  well  which  fide  of 
it  he  ought  to  clofe  with.  But  however  right  we  are  in  theory,  it  is  plain 
that  in  pradice  we  adhere  to  the  wrong  £de  of  the  queflion.  We  make 
provifions  for  this  life  as  though  it  were  never  to  have  an  end,  and  for  the 
other  life  as  though  it  were  never  to  have  a  beginning. 

Should  a  fpirit  of  fuperior  rank,  who  is  a  flranger  to  human  nature,  ac- 
cidentally alight  upon  the  earth,  and  take  a  furvey  of  its  inhabitants;  what 
would  his  notions  of  us  be  ?  Would  not  he  think  that  we  are  a  fpecies  of 
Beings  made  for  quite  different  ends  and  purpofes  than  \vhat  v/e  really  are? 
Muft  not  he  imagine  that  we  v/ere  placed  in  this  \vorld  to  get  riches 
and  honors?  Would  not  he  think  that  it  was  our  duty  to  toil  after  wealth, 
and  ffation,  and  title?  Nay,  would  not  he  believe  Ave  were  forbidden  po- 
verty by  threats  of  eternal  punifliment,  and  enjoined  to  purfue  our  plea- 
fures under  pain  of  damnation?  He  Avould  certainly  imagine  that  we  v/ere 
influenced  by  a  fcheme  of  duties  quite  oppofite  to  thofe  which  are  indeed 
prefcribed  to  us.  And  truly,  according  to  fuch  an  imagination,  he  mufl 
conclude  that  we  are  a  fpecies  of  the  moft  obedient  creatures  in  the  univerfe; 

that 
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that  we  are  conftant  to  our  duty;  and  that  we  keep  a  fleady  eye  on  the  end 
for  which  we  were  fent  hither. 

But  how  great  would  be  his  aftonifhment,  when  he  learnt  that  we  were 
Beings  not  defigned  to  exift  in  this  world  above  threefcore  and  ten  years? 
and  that  the  greateft  part  of  this  bufy  fpecies  fall  fhort  even  of  that  age? 
How  would  he  be  loft  in  horror  and  admiration,  when  he  fhould  know  that 
this  fett  of  creatures,  who  lay  out  all  their  endeavours  for  this  life,  which 
fcarce  deferves  the  name  of  exiftence,  when,  I  fay,  he  fliould  know  that  this 
fett  of  creatures  are  to  exift  to  all  eternity  in  another  life,  for  which  they 
make  no  preparations  ?  Nothing  can  be  a  greater  difgrace  to  reafon,  than 
that  men,  who  are  perfuaded  of  thefe  two  different  ftates  of  Being,  fhould 
be  perpetually  employed  in  providing  for  a  life  of  threefcore  and  ten  years, 
and  negleding  to  make  provifion  for  that,  which  after  many  myriads  of 
years  will  be  ftill  new,  and  ftill  beginning;  efpecially  when  we  confider 
that  our  endeavours  for  making  ourfelves  great,  or  rich,  or  honorable,  or 
whatever  elfe  we  place  our  happinefs  in,  may  after  all  prove  unfuccefsful; 
whereas  if  we  conftantly  and  fincerely  endeavour  to  make  ourfelves  happy 
in  the  other  life,  we  are  fure  that  our  endeavours  will  fucceed,  and  that  we 
fhall  not  be  difappointed  of  our  hope. 

The  following  queftion  is  ftarted  by  one  of  the  fchoolmen.  Suppofing 
the  whole  body  of  the  earth  were  a  great  ball  or  mafs  of  the  fineft  fand, 
and  that  a  fmgle  grain  or  particle  of  this  fand  fliould  be  annihilated  every 
thoufand  years.  Suppofing  then  that  you  had  it  in  your  choice  to  be 
happy  all  the  while  this  prodigious  mafs  of  fand  was  confuming  by  this 
flow  method  till  there  was  not  a  grain  of  it  left,  on  condition  you  were  to 
be  miferablefor  ever  after;  or,  fuppofmg  that  you  might  be  happy  for  ever 
after,  on  condition  you  would  be  miferable  till  the  whole  mafs  of  fand 
were  thus  annihilated  at  the  rate  of  one  fand  in  a  thoufand  years :  which 
of  thefe  two  cafes  would  you  make  your  choice  ? 

It  muft  be  confeffed  in  this  cafe,  fo  many  thoufands  of  years  are  to  the 
imagination  as  a  kind  of  eternity,  though  in  reality  they  do  not  bear  fo  great 
a  proportion  to  that  duration  which  is  to  follow  them,  as  an  Unit  does  to 
the  greateft  number  which  you  can  put  together  in  figures,  or  as  one  of 
thofe  fands  to  the  fuppofed  heap.  Reafon  therefore  tells  us,  without  any 
manner  of  hefitation,  which  would  be  the  better  part  in  this  choice.  How- 
ever, as  I  have  before  intimated,  our  reafon  might  in  fuch  a  cafe  be  fo  over-fet 
by  the  imagination,  as  to  difpofe  fome  perfons  to  fink  under  the  confidera- 
tion  of  the  great  length  of  the  fi  rft  part  of  this  duration,  and  of  the  great  dif- 
tanceof  that  fecond  duration  which  is  to  fucceed  it.  The  mind,  I  fay,  might 
give  itfelf  up  to  that  happinefs  which  is  at  hand,    confidering  that  it  is  fo 

very 
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very  near,  and  that  it  would  laft  fo  very  long.  But  when  the  choice  we 
adually  have  before  us  is  this,  Whether  we  will  choofe  to  be  happy  for  the 
fpace  of  only  threefcore  and  ten,  nay  perhaps  of  only  twenty  or  ten  years,  I 
might  fay  of  only  a  day  or  an  hour,  and  miferable  to  all  eternity;  or,  on 
the  contrary,  miferable  for  this  fhort  term  of  years,  and  happy  for  a  whole 
eternity:  what  words  are  fufficient  to  exprefs  that  folly  and  want  of  con- 
lideration  which  in  fuch  a  cafe  makes  a  wrong  choice? 

I  here  put  the  cafe  even  at  the  worft,  by  fuppofmg  (what  feldom  happens) 
that  a  courfe  of  virtue  makes  us  miferable  in  this  life:  but  if  we  fuppofe 
(as  it  generally  happens)  that  virtue  would  make  us  more  happy  even  in 
this  life  than  a  contrary  courfe  of  vice;  how  can  we  fufficiently  admire  the 
ftupidity  or  madnefs  of  thofe  perfons  Who  are  capable  of  making  fo  abfurd 
a  choice? 

Every  wife  man  therefore  will  confider  this  life  only  as  it  may  conduce 
to  the  happinefs  of  the  other,  and  chearfully  facrifice  the  pleafures  of  a  few 
years  to  thofe  of  an  eternity. 

N°576.  Wechiejday,  AiiguJl-4.. 

Js^itor  in  adverfum ;  nee  me,  qui  aetera,  vincit 

Impetus;  et  rapido  contrarius  evelior  orbi.  Ovid. 

I  Remember  a  young  man  of  very  lively  parts,  and  of  a  fprightly  turn  in 
converfation,  who  had  only  one  fault,  which  was  an  inordinate  defire  of 
appearing  fafhionable.  This  run  him  into  many  amours,  and  confequent- 
ly  into  many  diftempers.  He  never  went  to  bed  till  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  becaufe  he  would  not  be  a  queer  fellow;  and  was  every  now  and 
then  knocked  down  by  a  Conftable,  to  fignalife  his  vivacity.  He  was  ini- 
tiated into  half  a  dozen  clubs  before  he  was  one  and  twenty,  and  fo  improv- 
ed in  them  his  natural  gaiety  of  temper,  that  you  might  frequently  trace 
him  to  his  lodgings  by  a  range  of  broken  windows,  and  other  the  like  mo- 
numents of  wit  and  gallantry.  To  be  fhort,  after  having  fully  eftablifhed 
his  reputation  of  being  a  very  agreeable  rake,  he  died  of  old  age  at  five  and 
twenty. 

There  is  indeed  nothing  which  betrays  a  man  into  fo  many  errors  and 
inconveniencies,  as  the  defire  of  not  appearing  fingular;  for  which  reafon  it 
is  very  neceflary  to  form  a  right  idea  of  fingularity,  that  v/e  may  know  when  it 

is 
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is  laudable  and  when  it  is  vicious.  In  the  firft  place,  every  man  of  fenfe 
will  agree  with  me,  that  Angularity  is  laudable,  when,  in  contradiction  to 
a  multitude,  it  adheres  to  thedidates  of  confcience,  morality,  and  honor. 
In  thefe  caleswe  ought  to  confider,  that  it  is  notcuftom,  but  duty,  which  is 
the  rule  of  adtion;  and  that  we  lliould  be  onlyfo  hrfociable,  as  we  are  rea- 
fonable  creatures.  Truth  is  never  the  lefs  fo,  for  not  being  attended  to; 
and  it  is  the  nature  of  actions,  not  the  number  of  aClors,  by  which  we 
ought  to  regulate  our  behaviour.  Singularity  in  concerns  of  this  kind  is  to 
be  looked  upon  as  heroic  bravery,  in  which  a  man  leaves  the  fpecies  only 
as  he  foars  above  it.  Wiiat  greater  inllance  can  there  be  of  a  weak  and  pu- 
fillanimous  temper,  than  for  a  man  to  pafs  his  whole  life  in  oppofition  to 
his  own  fentiments.^  or  not  to  dare  to  be  what  he  thinks  he  ought  to  be? 

Singularity  therefore  is  only  vicious  when  it  makes  men  a6l  contrary  to 
reafon,  or  when  it  puts  them  upon  diftinguifliing  themfelves  by  trifles.  As 
for  the  firft.  of  thefe,  who  arefnigularin  anything  that  is  irreligious,  immo- 
ral, or  difhonorable,  I  believe  every  one  will  eafdy  give  them  up.  I  fliall 
therefore  fpeak  of  thofe  only  who  are  remarkable  for  their  Angularity  in 
things  of  no  importance,  as  in  drefs,  behaviour,  converfation,  and  all  the  lit- 
tle intercourfes  of  life.  In  thefe  cafes  there  is  a  certain  deference  due  to 
cuftom;  and  notwithflanding  there  may  be  a  color  of  reafon  to  deviate 
from  the  multitude  in  fome  particulars,  a  man  ought  to  facrifice  his  private 
inclinations  and  opinions  to  the  pra6lice  of  the  public.  It  muft  be  con- 
feffed  that  good  fenfe  often  makes  a  humorifl:;  but  then  it  unqualifies  him 
for  being  of  any  moment  in  the  wojrld,  and  renders  him  ridiculous  to  per- 
fons  of  a  much  inferior  underftanding. 

I  have  heard  of  a  Gentleman  in  the  north  of  England,  who  was  a  remark- 
able inflance  of  this  foolifli  fingularity.  He  had  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  with- 
in himfelf,  to  a61  in  the  mofi  indifferent  parts  of  life  according  to  the  moft 
abftraded  notions  of  reafon  and  good  fenfe,  without  any  regard  to  fafhion 
or  example.  This  humor  broke  out  at  firfl  in  many  little  oddneffes;  he  had 
never  any  ftated  hours  for  his  dinner,  fupper,  or  fleep;  becaufe,  faid  he, 
we  ought  to  attend  the  calls  of  nature,  and  not  to  fet  our  appetites  to  our 
meals,  but  bring  our  meals  to  our  appetites.  In  his  converfation  with 
Country-gentlemen,  he  would  not  make  ufe  of  a  phrafe  that  was  not  ftri61- 
ly  true:  he  never  told  any  of  them,  that  he  was  his  humble  fervant,  but 
-that  lie  was  his  well-wilher;  and  would  rather  be  thought  a  malecontent, 
than  drink  the  King's  health  when  he  was  not  a-dry.  He  would  thruft  his 
head  out  of  his  chamber-window  every  morning,  and  after  having  gaped 
for  frefh  air  about  half  an  hour,  repeat  fifty  verfes  as  loud  as  he  could  bawl 
4Lhera  for  the  benefit  of  his  lungs;  to  which  end  he  generally  took  them  out 

of 
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of  Homer;  the  Greek  tongue,  efpecially  in  that  Author,  being  more  deep 
and  fonorous,  and  more  conducive  to  expe^loration,  than  any  other.  He 
had  many  other  particularities,  for  which  he  gave  found  and  philofophical 
reafons.  As  this  humor  ftill  grew  upon  him,  he  chofe  to  wear  a  turban  in- 
ftead  of  a  periwig;  concluding  very  juftly,  that  a  bandage  of  clean  linen 
about  his  head  was  much  more  wholefome,  as  well  as  cleanly,  than  the  caul 
of  a  wig,  which  is  foiled  with  frequent  perfpirations.  He  afterwards  judi- 
cioufly  obferved,  that  the  many  ligatures  in  our  Englijh  drefs  mufl  naturally 
check  the  circulation  of  the  blood;  for  which  reafon,  he  made  his  breeches 
and  his  doublet  of  one  continued  piece  of  cloth,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Hujfars.  In  fliort,  by  following  the  pure  dictates  of  reafon,  he  at  length 
departed  fo  much  from  the  reft  of  his  countrymen,  and  indeed  from  his 
whole  fpecies,  that  his  friends  would  have  clapped  him  into  Bedlam,  and 
have  begged  his  eftate;  but  the  judge  being  informed  that  he  did  no  harm, 
contented  himfelf  with  iffuing  out  a  commiffion  of  lunacy  againft  him, 
and  putting  his  eflate  into  the  hands  of  proper  guardians. 

The  fate  of  this  Philofopher  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  remark  in  Monfieur 
Fontenelle's  dialogues  of  the  dead.  The  ambitious  and  the  covetous  (fays  he) 
are  madmen  to  all  intents  and  purpojes,  as  much  as  thoje  who  are  Jhut  up  in  dark 
rooms;  but  they  have  the  good  luck  to  hxwe  numbers  on  their  fide;  whereas  the  Phrenfy 
ofotie  who  is  given  up  for  a  lunatic,  is  a  Phrenfy  hors  d'oeuvre;  that  is,  in  other 
words,  fomething  which  is  fmgular  in  its  kind,  and  does  not  fall  in  with 
the  madnefs  of  a  multitude. 


N°  579.  Wednefday^  Aiiguji  ii. 

-Odora  canum  vis.  Virg. 


IN  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I.  the  company  of  llationers.  Into  whofe 
hands  the  printing  of  the  Bible  was  committed  by  Patent,  made  a  very 
remarkable  Erratum  or  blunder  in  one  of  their  editions:  for  inftead  of 
Thou  fhalt  not  commit  Adidtery,  they  printed  off  feveral  thoufands  of  copies 
with  Thou  fhalt  commit  Adultery.  Archbifhop  Laud,  to  punifh  this  their  negli- 
gence, laid  a  confiderable  fine  upon  that  company  in  the  Star-chamber. 

By  the  pradice  of  the  world,  which  prevails  in  this  degenerate  age,  I  am 

afraid  that  very  many  young  profligates^  of  both  fexes,  are  poffelTed  of  this 
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fpurious  edition  of  the  Bible,  and  obferve  the  Commandment  according  to 
that  faulty  reading.     ,s.  ^j...  .:.  .;v,.l: 

Adulterers  in  the  firft'  ages  of  the'  church,  were  excommunicated  for  ever, 
and  unqualified  all  their  lives    for  bearing  any  part  in  chriftian  affemblies, 
notwithftanding  they  might  feek  it  with  tears,,  and  all  the    appearances  of 
the  moft  unfeigned  repentance. 

I  might  here  mention  fome  ancient  laws  among  the  heathens  which  pu- 
niflied  this  crime  with  death;  and  others -of  the  fame  kind,  which  are  now 
in  force  among  feveral  governments  that  have  embraced  the  reformed  reli- 
gion. But  becaufe  a  fubje^l  of  this  nature  may  be  too  ferious  for  my  ordi- 
nary Readers,  who  are  very  apt  to  throw  by  my  papers,  when  they  are  not 
enlivened  with  fomething  that  is  diverting  or  uncommon;  1  fhall  here  pub- 
lifli  the  contents  of  a  little  Manufcript  lately  fallen  into  my  hands,  and 
which  pretends  to  great  antiquity,  though  by  reafon  of  fome  modern  phrafes 
and  other  particulars  in  it,  I  can  by  no  means  allow  it  to  be  genuine,  but 
rather  the  production  of  a  modern  Sophift. 

It  is  well  known  by  the  learned,  that  there  was  a  temple  upon  mount  AEtna 
dedicated  to  Vulcan,  which  was  guarded  by  dogs  of  fo  exquifite  a  fmell,  (fay 
the  Hiftorians)  that  they  could  difcern  whether  the  perfons  who  came 
thither  were  chafte  or  otherwife.  They  ufed  to  meet  and  fawn  upon  fuch 
as  were  chafte,  careffing  them  as  the  friends  of  their  mafter  Vulcan;  but  flew 
at  thofe  who  were  polluted,  and  never  ceafed  barking  at  them  till  they  had 
driven  them  from  the  temple. 

My  Manufcript  gives  the  following  account  of  thefe  dogs,  and  was  pro- 
bably defigned  as  a  comment  upon  this  ftory. 

"  Thefe  dogs  were  given  to  Vulcan  by  his  filler  Diana,  the  Goddefs  of 
"  hvmting  and  chaftity,  having  bred  them  out  of  fome  of  her  hounds,  in 
"  which  fhe  had  obferved  this  natural  inftin6i  and  fagacity.  It  is  thought 
"  fhe  did  it  in  fpite  of  Venus,  who,  upon  her  return  home,  always 
"  found  her  hufband  in  a  good  or  bad  humor,  according  to  the  recep- 
'•'  tion  which  fhe  met  with  from  his  dogs.  They  lived  in  the  temple  feveral 
"  years,  but  were  fuch  fnappifh  curs  that  they  frighted  away  moft  of  the 
"  votaries.  The  women  of  Sicily  made  a  folemn  deputation  to  the  Prieft, 
"  by  which  they  acquainted  him,  that  they  would  not  come  up  to  the  temple 
"  with  their  annual  offerings  unlefs  he  muzzled  his  maRiffs;  and  at  laft 
"•  compromifed  the  matter  with  him,  that  the  offering  fhould  always 
"  be  brought  by  a  chorus  of  young  girls,  who  were  none  of  them  above 
"  feven  years  old.  It  was  wonderful  (fays  the  Author)  to  fee  how  dif- 
■■'  ferent  the  treatment  was  which  the  dogs  gave  to  thefe  little  Milfes,  from 
*'  that  which  they  had  fhewn  to  their  mothers.      It  is  faid  that  a  prince  of 

"  Syracufe, 
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"  Syracufe,  having  married  a  young  Lady,  and  being  naturally  of  a  jealous 
"  temper,  made  fuch  an  intereft  with  the  Priefts  of  titis  temple,  that  he  pro- 
"  cured  a  whelp  from  them  of  this  famous  breed.  This  young  puppy  was 
"  very  troublefome  to  the  fair  Lady  at  firft,  infomuch  that  fhe  follicitedher 
"  hufband  to  fend  him  away,  but  the  good  man  cut  her  fhort  with  the  old 
"  Sicilian  proverb,  Love  me,  love  my  dog.  From  which  time  fhe  lived  very 
*'  peaceably  with  both  of  them.  The  Ladies  o(  Syracufe  were  very  much 
"  annoyed  with  him,  and  feveral  of  very  good  reputation  refufed  to  come 
"  to  court  till  he  was  difcarded.  There  were  indeed  fome  of  them  that  de- 
"  fied  his  fagacity,  but  it  was  obferved,  though  he  did  not  adually  bite 
"  them,  he  would  growl  at  them  moft  confoundedly.  To  return  to  the 
*•'  dogs  of  the  temple:  after  they  had  lived  here  in  great  repute  for  feveral 
"  years,  it  fo  happened,  that  as  one  of  the  Priefts,  who  had  been  making 
"  a  charitable  vifit  to  a  widow  who  lived  on  the  promontory  of  Lilybeum, 
"  returned  home  pretty  late  in  the  evening,  the  dogs  flew  at  him  with  fo 
"  much  fury,  that  they  would  have  worried  him  if  his  Brethren  had  not 
"  come  in  to  his  affiftance :  upon  which,  fays  my  Author,  the  dogs  were 
"  all  of  them  hanged,   as  having  loft  their  original  inftind. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  wifhing,  that. we  had  fome  of  this 
breed  of  clogs  in  Great  Britain,  which  would  certainly  do  Jujlice,  I  fhould 
fay  Honor,  to  the  Ladies  of  our  country,  and  fhew  the  world  the  diffe- 
rence between  pagan  women,  and  thofe  who  are  inftru6led in  founder  prin- 
ciples of  virtue  and  religion. 

N°  580.  Friday,  Auguji  13. 
Si  verbo  audacia  detur. 


Non  mctuam  magni  dixijfe  palatia  cceli.  Ovid.  Met. 

SIR, 

IConfidered  in  my  two  laft  Letters  that  awful  and  tremendous  fubje^t, 
the  Ubiquity  or  Omniprefence  of  the  Divine  Being.  I  have  fliewn 
that  he  is  equally  prefent  in  all  places  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
infinite  fpace.  This  dodrine  is  fo  agreeable  to  reafon,  that  we  meet  with 
it  in  the  writings  of  the  enlightened  heathens,  as  I  might  fhew  at  large, 
were  it  not  already  done  by  other  hands.     But  though  the  Deity  be  thus 

M  2  "  effentially 
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effentially  prefent  through  all  the  immenfity  of  fpace,  there  is  one  part  of 
it  in  which  he  difcoVers  himfelf  in  a  mod  tranfcendent  and  vifible  glory. 
This  is  that  place  which  is  marked  out  in  Scripture  under  the  different  ap- 
pellations oi  Paradife,  the  third  Heaven,  the  Throne  of  God,  diwd  the  habitation  of 
his  Glory.  It  is  here  where  the  glorified  body  of  our  Saviour  refides,  and 
where  all  the  celeftial  hierarchies,  and  the  innumerable  hofls  of  Angels, 
are  reprefented  as  perpetually  furrounding  the  feat  of  God,  with  Hallelu- 
jahs and  Hymns  of  praife.  This  is  that  prefence  of  God,  which- fome  of 
the  Divines  call  his  Glorious,  and  others  his  Majeflatic  prefence.  He  is 
indeed  as  effentially  prefent  in  all  other  places  as  in  this,  but  it  is  here 
where  he  refides  in  a  fenfible  magnificence,  and  in  the  midft  of  all  thofe 
fplendors  which  can  affe6l  the  imagination  of  created  Beings. 
"  It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  opinion  of  God  Almighty's  prefence  in 
heaven,  whether  difcovered  by  the  light  of  nature,  or  by  a  general  tra- 
dition from  our  firft  parents,  prevails  among  all  the  nations  of  the  world, 
whatfoever  different  notions  they  entertain  of  the  Godhead.  If  you  look 
into  Homer,  that  is,  the  molt  ancient  of  the  Greek  writers,  you  fee  the  Su- 
preme Power  feated  in  the  heavens,  and  encompaffed  with  inferior  Dei- 
ties, among  whom  the  Mufes  are  reprefented  as  finging  inceffantly  about 
his  throne.  Who  does  not  here  fee  the  main  llrokes  andoutlines  of  this 
great  truth  we  are  fpeaking  of?  The  fame  do6lrine  is  fhadowed  out  in  many 
other  heathen  Authors,  though  at  the  fame  time,  like  feveral  other  reveal- 
ed truths,  dafhed  and  adulterated  with  a  mixture  of  fables  and  human  in- 
ventions. But  to  pafs  over  the  notions  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  thofe 
more  enlightened  parts  of  the  pagan  world,  we  find  there  is  fcarce  a  peo- 
ple among  the  late  difcovered  nations  who  are  not  trained  up  in  an  opi- 
nion, that  heaven  is  the  habitation  of  the  Divinity  whom  they  worfhip. 
"As  in  Solomon's  temple  there  was  the  SanSium  Sandorum,  in  which  a 
vifible  Glory  appeared  among  the  figures  of  the  Cherubims,  and  into 
which  none  but  the  High-Prieft  himfelf  was  permitted  to  enter,  after 
having  made  an  atonement  for  the  fins  of  the  people;  fo  if  we  confider 
the  whole  creation  as  one  great  temple,  there  is  in  it  this  Holy  of  Holies, 
into  which  the  High-prieft  of  our  falvation  entered,  and  took  his  place 
among  Angels  and  Archangels,  after  having  made  a  propitiation  for  the 
fins  of  mankind. 

"  With  how  much  fkill  muft  the  throne  of  God  be  ereded?  With  what 
glorious  defigns  is  that  habitation  beautified,  which  is  contrived  and  built 
by  him  who  infpired  Hiram  with  wifdom?  How  great  mufl  be  the  Majefty 
of  that  place,  where  the  whole  art  of  creation  has  been  employed,  and 
where  God  has  chofen  to  ftiew  himfelf  in  the  moft  magnificent  manner? 

"  What 
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What  muflbe  the  Archite6lure  of  infinite  power  under  the  direction  of  in- 
finite wifdom?  A  fpirit  cannot  but  be  tranfported,  after  an  ineflable  man- 
ner, with  the  fight  of  thofe  obje6ls,  which  were  made  to  affe^l  him  by 
that  Being  who  knows  the  inward  frame  of  a  foul,  and  how  to  pleafe  and 
ravifh  it  in  all  its  moll  fecret  powers  and  faculties.  It  is  to  thismajeflic 
prefence  of  God,  we  may  apply  thofe  beautiful  expreffions  in  holy  writ : 
Behold  even  to  the  moon,  and  itJJiineth  not;  yea  thejlars  are  not  pure  in  his  fight. 
The  light  of  the  fun,  and  all  the  glories  of  the  world  in  which  we  live, 
are  but  as  weak  and  fickly  glimmerings,  or  rather  darknefs  itfelf,  in  com- 
parifon  of  thofe  fplendors  which  encompafs  the  throne  of  God. 
"  As  the  Glory  of  this  place  is  tranfcendent  beyond  imagination,  fo  pro- 
bably is  the  Extent  of  it.  There  is  Light  behind  Light,  and  Glory  within 
Glory.  How  far  that  fpace  may  reach,  in  which  God  thus  appears  in 
perfe6lMajefly,  we  cannot  poffibly  conceive.  Though  it  is  not  infinite,  it 
may  be  indefinite;  and  though  not  immeafurable  in  itfelf,  it  may  be  fo 
with  regard  to  any  created  eye  or  imagination.  If  he  has  made  thefe 
lower  regions  of  matter  fo  inconceivably  wide  and  magnificent  for  the  ha- 
bitation of  mortal  and  perifliable  Beings,  how  great  may  we  fuppofe  the 
courts  of  his  houfe  to  be,  where  he  makes  his  refidencein  a  more  efpecial 
manner,  and  difplays  himfelf  in  the  fulnefs  of  his  Glory,  among  an  in- 
numerable company  of  Angels,  and  fpirits  of  jufl  men  made  perfefl? 
"  This  is  certain,  that  our  imaginations  cannot  be  raifed  too  high,  when 
we  think  on  a  place  where  Omnipotence  and  Omnifcience  have  fo  fignally 
exerted  themfelves,  becaufe  that  they  are  able  to  produce  a  fcene  infi- 
nitely more  great  and  glorious  than  what  we  are  able  to  imagine.  It  is 
not  impoflible  but  at  the  confummation  of  all  things,  thefe  outward  apart- 
ments of  nature,  which  are  now  fuited  to  thofe  Beings  who  inhabit  them, 
may  be  taken  in  and  added  to  that  glorious  place  of  which  I  am  here 
fpeaking;  and  by  that  means  made  a  proper  habitation  for  Beings  who 
are  exempt  from  mortality,  and  cleared  of  their  imperfedions:  for  fo  the 
Scripture  feems  to  intimate,  when  it  fpeaks  of  new  heavens  and  of  a  new 
earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteoufnefs. 

"  I  have  only  confidered  this  glorious  place  with  regard  to  the  fight  and 
imagination,  though  it  is  highly  probaljle  that  our  other  fenfes  may  here 
likewife  enjoy  their  higheft  gratifications.  There  is  nothing  which  more 
ravifhes  and  tranfports  the  foul,  than  harmony ;  and  we  have  great  reafon 
to  believe,  from  the  defcriptions  of  this  place  in  holy  Scripture,  that  this 
is  one  of  the  entertainments  of  it.  And  if  the  foul  of  man  can  be  fo  won- 
derfully afFefted  with  thofe  ftrains  of  mufic,  which  human  art  is  capable 
of  producing,  how  much  more  will  it  be  raifed  and  elevated  by  thofe,  in 

"  which 
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which  is  exerted  the  whole  power  of  harmony!  the  fenfes  are  faculties  of 
the  human  foul,  though  they  cannot  be  employed,  during  this  our  vital 
union,  without  proper  inftruments  in  the  body;  why  therefore  Ihould 
we  exclude  the  fatisfad;ion  of  thefe  faculties,  which  we  find  by  experi- 
ence are  inlets  of  great  pleafure  to  the  foul,  from  among  thofe  entertain- 
ments which  are  to  makeup  our  happinefs  hereafter?  why  ftiould  we 
fuppofe  that  our  hearing  and  feeing  will  not  be  gratified  with  thofe  ob- 
je6ls  which  are  moft  agreeable  to  them,  and  which  they  cannot  meet 
with  in  thefe  lower  regions  of  nature;  oh]e&.&,  which  neither  eye  hathjeen,  nor 
ear  heard,  nor  can  it  enter  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive!  I  kneio  a  man  in 
Chriji  (fays  St.  Paul  fpeaking  of  himfelf)  above  fourteen  years  ago  (whether  in 
the  body,  I  cannot  tell,  or  whether  out  of  the  body,  I  cannot  tell:  God  knoweth) 
fuch  a  one  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven.  And  I  knew  fuch  a  man  (whether  in  the 
body,  or  out  of  the  body.,  I  cannot  tell:  God  knoweth)  how  that  he  was  caught  up 
into  paradife,  and  heard  unfpeakable  words,  which  it  is  not  pojfiblefor  a  man  to  utter. 
By  this  is  meant,  that  what  he  heard  was  fo  infinitely  different  from  any 
thing  which  he  had  heard  in  this  world,  that  it  was  impoffible  to  exprefs 
it  in  fuch  words  as  might  convey  a  notion  of  it  to  his  hearers. 
"  It  is  very  natural  for  us  to  take  delight  in  enquiries  concerning  any  fo- 
reign country,  where  we  are  fome  time  or  other  to  make  our  abode;  and 
as  we  all  hope  to  be  admitted  into  this  glorious  place,  it  is  both  a  laud- 
able and  ufeful  curiofity,  to  get  what  informations  we  can  of  it,  whilll 
we  make  ufe  of  revelation  for  our  guide.  When  thefe  everlafting  doors 
fhall  be  opened  to  us,  we  may  be  fure  that  thepleafures  and  beauties  of 
this  place  will  infinitely  tranfcend  our  prefent  hopes  and  expectations, 
and  that  the  glorious  appearance  of  the  throne  of  God,  will  rife  infinitely 
beyond  whatever  we  are  able  to  conceive  of  it.  We  might  here  enter- 
tain ourfelves  with  many  other  fpeculations  on  this  fubje6l,  from  thofe 
feveral  hints  which  we  find  of  it  in  the  holy  Scriptures  ;  as  whether  there 
may  not  be  different  manfions  and  apartments  of  glory,  to  Beings  of  dif- 
ferent natures ;  whether  as  they  excel  one  another  in  perfection,  they  are 
not  admitted  nearer  to  the  throne  of  the  Almighty,  and  enjoy  greater 
manifeflations  of  his  prefence ;  whether  there  are  not  folemn  times  and 
occafions,  when  all  the  multitude  of  heaven  celebrate  the  prefence  of 
their  Maker  in  more  extraordinary  forms  of  praife  and  adoration;  as 
Adam,  though  he  had  continued  in  a  ftate  of  innocence,  would,  in  the 
opinion  of  our  Divines,  have  kept  holy  the  Sabbath-day,  in  a  more  par- 
ticular manner  than  any  other  of  the  feven.  Thefe,  and  the  like  fpecu- 
lations, we  may  very  innocently  indulge,  fo  long  as  we  make  ufe  of  them 
to  infpire  us  with  a  defire  of  becoming  inhabitants  of  this  delightful  place. 

"J 
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V  I  have  in  this,  and  in  two  foregoing  Letters,  treated  on  the  moft  feri- 
"  ous  fubje^l  that  can  employ  the  mind  of  man,  the  Omniprefence  of  the 
"  Deity;  a  fubje6l  which,  if  poflible,  fliould  never  depart  from  our  medita- 
"  tions.  We  have  confidered  the  Divine  Being,  as  he  inhabits  infinitude, 
"  as  he  dwells  among  his  works,  as  he  isprefent  to  the  mind  of  man,  and 
"as  he  difcovers  himfelf  in  a  more  glorious  manner  among  the  regions  of 
"  the  bleffed.  Such  a  confideration  fhould  be  kept  awake  in  us  at  all  times, 
"  and  in  all  places,  and  poffefs  our  minds  with  a  perpetual  awe  and  reve- 
"  rence.  It  fliould  be  interwoven  with  all  our  thoughts  and  perceptions, 
"  and  become  one  with  the  confcioufnefs  of  our  own  Being.  It  is  not  to  be 
"  refleded  on  in  the  coldnefs  of  Philofophy,  but  ought  to  fink  us  into  the 
"  lowed  proftration  before  him,  who  is  fo  aftonifliingly  Great,  Wonder- 
"  ful,  and  Holy. 

N°  582.  Wednejday,   Auguji  i8. 
Tenet  injanabile  multos. 


Scribendi  Cacoethes Juv. 

THERE  is  a  certain  diftemper,  whch  is  mentioned  neither  by  Galen  nor 
Hippocrates,  nor  to  be  met  with  in  the  London  Dijpcnjatory.  Juvenal,  in 
the  motto  of  my  paper,  terms  it  a  Cacoethes;  which,  is  a  hard  word  for  a 
difeafe  called  in  plain  EngliJIi,  the  itch  of  writing.  This  Cacoethes  is  as  epide- 
mical as  the  fmall-pox,  there  being  very  few  who  are  not  feized  with  it 
fome  time  or  other  in  their  lives.  There  is  however  this  difference  in  thefe 
two  diflempers,  that  the  firfl,  after  having  indifpofed  you  for  a  time,  never 
returns  again;  whereas  this  I  am  fpeaking  of,  when  it  is  once  got  into  the 
blood,  feldom  comes  out  of  it.  The  Britijh  nation  is  very  much  affli6led 
with  this  malady,  and  though  very  many  remedies  have  been  applied  to 
perfons  infe6ied  with  it,  few  of  them  have  ever  proved  fuccefsful.  Some 
have  been  cauterifed  with  fatires  and  lampoons,  but  have  received  little  or 
no  benefit  from  them;  others  have  had  their  heads  faflened  for  an  hour 
together  between  a  cleft  board,  which  is  made  ufe  of  as  a  cure  for  the  dif- 
eafe when  it  appears  in  its  greatefl  malignity.  There  is  indeed  one  kind 
of  this  malady  which  has  been  fometimes  removed,  like  the  biting  of  a  Ta- 
rantula, with  the  found  of  a  mufical  inftrument,  which  is  commonly  know^n 
by  the  name  of  a  Cat-call.     But  if  you   have  a  patient  of   this  kind  under 

vour 
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your  care,  you  may  affure  yourfelf  there  is  no  other  way  of  recovering 
him  efFedually,  but  by  forbidding  him  the  ufe  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 

But  to  drop  the  allegory  before  I  have  tired  it  out,  there  is  no  fpecies  of 
fcribblers  more  offenfive,  and  more  incurable,  than  your  periodical  writers, 
whofe  works  return  upon  the  public  on  certain  days  and  at  ftated  times. 
We  have  not  the  confolation  in  the  perufal  of  thefe  Authors,  which  we  find 
at  the  reading  of  all  others,  (namely)  that  we  are  fure,  if  we  have  but  pa- 
tience, we  may  come  to  the  end  of  their  labors.  I  have  often  admired  an 
humorous  faying  of  Diogenes,  vv^ho  reading  a  dull  Author  to  feveral  of  his 
friends,  when  every  one  began  to  be  tired,  finding  he  was  almoft  come  to 
a  blank  leaf  at  the  end  of  it,  cried.  Courage,  lads,  I  fee  land.  On  the  contrary, 
our  progrefs  through  that  kind  of  writers  I  am  now  fpeaking  of,  is  never 
at  an  end:  one  day  makes  work  for  another,  we  do  not  know  when  to 
promife  ourfelves  reft. 

It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  confider,  that  the  Art  of  Printing,  which 
might  be  the  greateft  bleffing  to  mankind,  fhould  prove  detrimental  to  us, 
and  that  it  fhould  be  made  ufe  of  to  fcatter  prejudice  and  ignorance 
through  a  people,  inftead  of  conveying  to  them  truth  and  knowledge. 

I  was  very  lately  reading  a  very  whimfical  treatife,  entitled,  William 
Ramfeys  Vindication  of  AJirology.  This  profound  Author,  among  many  myf- 
tical  palfages,  has  the  following  one:  "  The  abfence  of  the  Sun  is  not  the 
"•  caufe  of  night,  forafmuch  as  his  light  is  fo  great  that  it  may  illuminate 
*'  the  earth  all  over  at  once  as  clear  as  broad  day,  but  there  are  tenebrifi- 
"  cous  and  dark  Stars,  by  whofe  influence  night  is  brought  on,  and  which 
"  do  ray  out  darknefs  and  obfcurity  upon  the  earth,  as  the  Sun  does  light. 

I  confider  writers  in  the  fame  view  this  fage  Aftrologer  does  the  heaven- 
ly bodies.  Some  of  them  are  ftars  that  fcatter  light,  as  others  do  darknefs. 
I  could  mention  feveral  Authors  who  are  tenebrificous  ftars  of  the  firft 
magnitude,  and  point  out  a  knot  of  Gentlemen  who  have  been  dull  in  con- 
cert, and  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  dark  conftellation.  The  nation  has  been 
a  great  while  benighted  with  feveral  of  thefe  antiluminaries.  I  fuffered 
them  to  ray  out  their  darknefs  as  long  as  I  was  able  to  endure  it,  till  at 
length  I  came  to  a  refolution  of  rifmgupon  them,  and  hope  in  a  little  time 
to  drive  them  quite  out  of  the  BritiJJi  Hemifphere. 


Wednejday, 
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N°  583.  Friday,  Augujl  20. 


Ipje  thymiim  pinofque  ferens  de  montibus  altis, 

Teda  ferat  late  circum,  cut  talia  cures: 

Ipfe  labore  manum  duro  terat;  ipfe  feraces 

Figat  humo  plantas,  et  amicos  irriget  imhres.  Virg. 

EVERY  flation  of  life  has  duties  which  are  proper  to  it.  Thofe  who 
are  determined  by  choice  to  any  particular  kind  of  buiinefs,  are  indeed 
more  happy  than  thofe  who  are  determined  by  neceflity,  but  both  are  un- 
der an  equal  obligation  of  fixing  on  employments,  which  may  be  either  ufe- 
ful  to  themfelves  or  beneficial  to  others.  No  one  of  the  fons  o^Adam  ought 
to  think  himfelf  exempt  from  that  labor  and  induflry,  which  were  denoun- 
ced to  our  firfl  parent,  and  in  him  to  all  his  poflerity.  Thofe  to  whom 
birth  or  fortune  may  feem  to  make  fuch  an  application  unnecelTary,  ought 
to  find  out  fome  calling  or  profeffion  for  themfelves,  that  they  may  not  lie 
as  a  burden  on  the  fpecies,  and  be  the  only  ufelefs  parts  of  the  creation. 

Many  of  our  country  Gentlemen  in  their  bufy  hours  apply  themfelves 
wholly  to  the  chafe,  or  fome  other  diverfion  which  they  find  in  the  fields 
and  woods.  This  gave  occafion  to  one  of  our  moft  eminent Engli/h  writers 
to  reprefent  every  one  of  them  as  lying  under  a  kind  of  curfe  pronounced 
to  them  in  the  words  of  GoUah,  I  will  give  thee  to  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  to  the 
beajls  of  the  field. 

•  Though  exercifes  of  this  kind,  when  indulged  with  moderation,  may  have 
a  good  influence  both  on  the  mind  and  body,  the  country  affords  many 
other  amufements  of  a  more  noble  kind. 

Among  thefe  I  know  none  more  delightful  in  itfelf,  and  beneficial  to  the 
public,  than  that  of  PLAMTIXG.  I  could  mention  a  Nobleman  whofe 
fortune  has  placed  him  in  feveral  parts  of  England,  and  who  has  always 
left  thefe  vifible  marks  behind  him,  which  fhew  he  has  been  there:  he  ne- 
ver hired  ahoufe  inhis  life  without  leaving  all  about  it  the  feeds  of  wealth, 
and  bellowing  legacies  on  the  poflerity  of  the  owner.  Had  all  the  Gentle- 
men oi  England  made  the  fame  improvements  upon  their  eftates,  our  whole 
country  would  have  been  at  this  time  as  one  great  garden.  Nor  ought 
fuch  an  employment  to  be  looked  upon  as  too  inglorious   for  men  of  the 

VOL.  IV.  N  higheft 
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highefl  rank.  There  have  been  heroes  in  this  art,  as  well  as  in  others. 
We  are  told  in  particular  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  that  he  planted  all  the  leffer 
Afia.  There  is  indeed  fomething  truly  magnificent  in  this  kind  of  amufe- 
ment:  it  gives  a  nobler  air  to  feveral  parts  of  nature;  it  fills  the  earth  with 
a  variety  of  beautiful  fcenes,  and  has  fomething  in  it  like  creation.  For 
this  reafon  the  pleafure  of  one  who  plants  is  fomething  like  that  of  a  Poet, 
who,  as  Arijlotle  obferves,  is  more  delighted  with  his  produdions  than  any 
other  writer  or  artift  whatfoever. 

Plantations  have  one  advantage  in  them  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  moft 
other  works,  as  they  give  a  pleafure  of  a  more  lafting  date,  and  continually 
improve  in  the  eye  of  the  planter.  When  you  have  finiflied  a  building,  or 
any  other  undertaking  of  the  like  nature,  it  immediately  decays  upon  your 
hands ;  you  fee  it  brought  to  its  utmofl  point  of  perfection,  and  from  that 
time  haftening  to  its  ruin.  On  the  contrary,  when  you  have  finifhed  your 
plantations,  they  are  ftill  arriving  at  greater  degrees  of  perfe^ion  as  long 
as  you  live,  and  appear  more  delightful  in  every  fucceeding  year,  than  they 
did  in  the  foregoing. 

But  I  do  not  only  recommend  this  art  to  men  of  eftates  as  a  pleafing  amufe- 
ment,  but  as  it  is  a  kind  of  virtuous  employment,  and  may  therefore  be  in- 
culcated by  moral  motives ;  particularly  from  the  love  which  we  ought  to 
have  for  our  country,  and  the  regard  which  we  ought  to  bear  to  our  pofte- 
rity.  As  for  the  firft,  I  need  only  mention  what  is  frequently  obferved  by 
others,  that  the  increafe  of  foreft-trees  does  by  no  means  bear  a  proportion 
to  the  deftrudion  of  them,  infomuch  that  in  a  few  ages  the  nation  may  be 
at  a  lofs  to  fupply  itfelf  with  timber  fufficient  for  the  fleets  of  England.  I 
know  when  a  man  talks  of  poflerity  in  matters  of  this  nature,  he  is  looked 
upon  with  an  eye  of  ridicule  by  the  cunning  and  felfifh  part  of  mankind. 
Mofl  people  are  of  the  humor  of  an  old  fellow  of  a  college,  who,  when  he 
was  prefled  by  the  fociety  to  come  into  fomething  that  might  redound  to 
the  good  of  their  fucceflbrs,  grew  very  peevifli.  We  are  always  doings  fays  he, 
fomething  for  pojlerity,  but  I  would  fain  fee  poflerity  do  fomething  for  us. 

But  I  think  men  are  inexcufable,  who  fail  in  a  duty  of  this  nature,  fince 
it  is  fo  eafily  difcharged.  When  a  man  confiders,  that  the  putting  a  few 
twigs  into  the  ground,  is  doing  good  to  one  who  will  make  his  appearance 
in  the  world  about  fifty  years  hence,  or  that  he  is  perhaps  making  one  of 
his  own  defcendents  eafy  or  rich,  by  fo  inconfiderable  an  expence,  if  he 
finds  himfelf  averfe  to  it,  he  mufl  conclude  that  he  has  a  poor  and  bafe 
heart,  void  of  all  generous  principles  and  love  to  mankind. 

There  is  one  confideration,  which  may  very  much  enforce  what  I  have  here 
faid.    Many  honeft  minds  that  are  naturally  difpofed  to  do  good  in  the  world, 

and 
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and  become  beneficial  to  mankind,  complain  within  themfelves  that  they 
have  not  talents  for  it.  This  therefore  is  a  good  office,  which  is  fuited  to 
the  meaneft  capacities,  and  which  may  be  performed  by  multitudes,  who 
have  not  abilities  fufficient  to  deferve  well  of  their  country,  and  to  recom- 
mend themfelves  to  their  pofterity,  by  any  other  method.  It  is  the  phrafc 
of  a  friend  of  mine,  when  any  ufeful  country  neighbour  dies,  that  you  may 
trace  him:  which  I  look  upon  as  a  good  funeral  oration  at  the  death  of  an 
honeft  Hufbandman,  who  has  left  the  impreffions  of  his  induftry  behind 
him,  in  the  place  where  he  has  lived. 

Upon  the  foregoing  confiderations,  I  can  fcarce  forbear  reprefenting  the 
fubje61  of  this  paper  as  a  kind  of  moral  virtue:  which,  as  I  have  already 
Ihewn,  recommends  itfelf  likewife  by  the  pleafure  that  attends  it.  It  muft 
be  confeffed  that  this  is  none  of  thofe  turbulent  pleafures  which  is  apt  to 
gratify  a  man  in  the  heats  of  youth;  but  if  it  be  not  fo  tumultuous,  it  is 
more  lading.  Nothing  can  be  more  delightful,  than  to  entertain  ourfelves 
with  profpeds  of  our  own  making,  and  to  walk  under  thofe  fhades  which 
our  own  induftry  has  raifed.  Amufements  of  this  nature  compofe  the  mind, 
and  lay  at  reft  all  thofe  paflions  which  are  uneafy  to  the  Soul  of  man,  befides, 
that  they  naturally  engender  good  thoughts,  anddifpofe  us  to  laudable  con- 
templations. Many  of  the  old  Philofophers  paifed  away  the  greateft  parts 
of  their  lives  among  their  gardens.  Epicurus  himfelf  could  not  think  fen- 
fual  pleafure  attainable  in  any  other  fcene.  Every  Reader  who  is  acquaint- 
ed -with.  Horner^  Firgil  ^nd  Horace,  the  greateft  geniufes  of  all  antiquity,  knows 
very  well  with  how  much  rapture  they  have  fpoken  on  this  fubjed;  and  that 
Virgil  in  particular  has  written  a  whole  book  on  the  art  of  planting. 

This  art  feems  to  have  been  more  efpecially  adapted  to  the  nature  of  man 
in  his  primaeval  ftate,  when  he  had  life  enough  to  fee  his  produdions  florifli 
in  their  utmoft  beauty,  and  gradually  decay  with  him.  One  who  lived  be- 
fore the  flood  might  have  feen  a  wood  of  the  talleft  oaks  in  the  acorn.  But 
I  only  mention  this  particular,  in  order  to  introduce  in  my  next  paper,  a 
hiftory  which  I  have  found  among  the  accounts  of  China,  and  which  may 
be  looked  upon  as  an  Antediluvian  novel. 


N  2  Monday, 
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:  Hie  gelidifontes,  hie  molliaprata,  Lyeori, 

Hie  nanus,  hie  toto  tecum  eonfumerer  cevo.  Virg. 

T  TILPA  was  one  of  the  150  daughters  o^ZJlpah,  of  the  race  of  Cohu,  by 
jfX  whom  fome  of  the  learned  think  is  meant  Cain.  She  was  exceeding- 
ly beautiful,  and  when  flie  was  but  a  girl  of  threefcore  and  ten  years 
of  age,  received  the  addreffes  of  feveral  who  made  love  to  her.  Among 
thefe  were  two  brothers,  Harpath  and  Shalum;  Harpath  being  the  firfl-born, 
was  mafter  of  that  fruitful  region  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  mount  Tirzah, 
in  the  fouthern  parts  of  China.  Shalum  (which  is  to  fay  the  Planter  in  the 
Chineje  language)  poflTeCred  all  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  that  great  range 
of  mountains  which  goes  under  the  name  of  TzrzaA.  Harpath  \va.s  of  a.  haugh- 
ty contemptuous  fpirit;  Shalum  was  of  a  gentle  difpofition,  beloved  both 
by  God  and  man.  ''-"   ■ 

It  is  faid  that,  among  the  Antediluvian  women,  the  daughters  of  Cohu 
had  their  minds  wholly  fet  upon  riches;  for  which  reafon  the  beautiful 
Hilpa  preferred  Harpath  to  Shalwn,  becaufe  of  his  numerous  flocks  and  herds, 
that  covered  all  the  low  country  which  runs  along  the  foot  of  mount  Tirzah, 
and  is  watered  by  feveral  fountains  and  fireams  breaking  out  of  the  fides  of 
that  mountain. 

Harpath  made  fo  quick  a  difpatch  of  his  courtfhip,  that  he  married  Hilpa 
in  the  hundredth  year  of  her  age;  and  being  of  an  infolent  temper,  laugh- 
ed to  fcorn  his  brother  Shalum  for  having  pretended  to  the  beautiful  Hilpa., 
when  he  was  mafter  of  nothing  but  a  long  chain  of  rocks  and  mountains- 
This  fo  much  provoked  Shalum,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  curfed  his  brother  in 
the  bitternefs  of  his  heart,  and  to  have  prayed  that  one  of  his  mountains 
might  fall  upon  his  head,  if  ever  he  came  within  the  fliadow  of  it. 

From  this  time  forward  Harpath  would  never  venture  out  of  the  vallies, 
but  came  to  an- untimely  end  in  the  250th  year  of  his  age,  being  drowned 
in  a  river  as  he  attempted  to  crofs  it.  The  river  is  called  to  this  day  from 
his  name  who  perifhed  in  it,  the  river  Harpath,  and  what  is  very  remark- 
able, ilTues  out  of  one  of  thofe  mountains  which  Shalum  wifhed  might  fall 
upon  his  brother,  when  he  curfed  him  in  the  bitternefs  of  his  heart. 

Hilpa 
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Hilpa  was  in  the  i6oth  year  of  her  age  at  the  death  of  her  hufband,  hav- 
ing brought  him  but  fifty  children,  before  he  was  fnatched  away,  as  has 
been  already  related.  Many  of  the  Antediluvians  made  love  to  the  young 
widow,  though  no  one  was  thought  fo  likely  to  fucceed  in  her  affedions  as 
her  firfl  love  Shalum,  who  renewed  his  court  to  her  about  ten  years  after  the 
death  of  Harpath;  for  it  was  not  thought  decent  in  thofe  days  that  a  widow 
ftiould  be  feen  by  a  man  within  ten  years  after  the  deceafe  of  her  hufband. 
"  Shalum,  falling  into  a  deep  melancholy,  and  refolving  to  take  away  that 
objedion  which  had  been  raifed  againft  him  when  he  made  his  firft  addref- 
fes  to  Hilpa,  began  immediately  after  her  marriage  with  Harpath,  to  plant  all 
that  mountainous  region  which  fell  to  his  lot  in  the  divifion  of  the  coun- 
try. He  knew  how  to  adapt  every  plant  to  its  proper  foil,  and  is  thought 
to  have  inherited  many  traditional  fecrets  of  that  art  from  the  firft  man. 
This  employment  turned  at  length  to  his  profit  as  well  as  to  his  amufe- 
ment:  his  mountains  were  in  a  few  years  fhaded  with  young  trees,  that 
gradually  fhotup  into  groves,  woods,  and  forefts,  intermixed  with  walks, 
and  lawns,  and  gardens;  infomuch  that  the  whole  region,  from  a  naked 
anddefolate  profpe6l,  began  now  to  look  like  a  fecond  paradife.  The  plea- 
fantnefs  of  the  place,  and  the  agreeable  difpofition  of  Shalum,  who  was  rec- 
koned one  of  the  mildeft  and  wifeft  of  all  who  lived  before  the  flood,  drew 
into  it  multitudes  of  people,  who  were  perpetually  employed  in  the  finking 
of  wells,  the  digging  of  trenches,  and  the  hollowing  of  trees,  for  the  bet- 
ter diftribution  of  water  through  every  part  of  thisfpacious  plantation. 

The  habitations  of  Shalum  looked  every  year  more  beautiful  in  the*eyes 
of  Hilpa,  who  after  the  fpace  of  70  autumns,  was  wonderfully  pleafed  with 
the  diftant  profpe<5t  of  Shalum' s  hills,  which  were  then  covered  with  innu- 
merable tufts  of  trees  and  gloomy  fcenes  that  gave  a  magnificence  to  the 
place,  and  converted  it  into  one  of  the  fineft  Landfcapes  the  eye  of  man 
could  behold. 

The  Chinefe  record  a  letter  which  Shalum  is  faid  to  have  written  to  Hilpa, 
in  the  eleventh  year  of  her  widowhood.  I  fliall  here  tranflate  it,  without 
departing  from  that  noble  fimplicity  of  fentiments,  and  plainnefs  of  riian- 
riers,  which  appears  in  the  original.  ,. 

Shalum  was  at  this  time  180  years  old,   and  Hilpa  ijo, 

Shalum  Majkr  of  mount  Tirzah,  to  Hilpa  Mi/irefs  of  the  vallies. 

In  the  "jSSthyear  of  the  Creation. 

"'  XT  THAT  have  I  not  fuffered,  O  thou  daughter  of  TJlpah,  fince  thou 
"  \  V  gaveft  thyfelf  away  in  marriage  to  my  rival?  I  grew  weary  of  the 
"  light  of  the  fun,  and  have  ever   fince  been    covering  myfelf  ^vith  woods 

"  and 
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"  and  forefts.  Thefe  threefcore  and  ten  years  have  1  bewailed  the  lofs  of 
*•'  thee  on  the  tops  of  mount  Tirzak,  and  foothed  my  melancholy  among  a 
"  thoufand  gloomy  fhades  of  my  own  raifing.  My  dwellings  are  at  prefent 
"  as  the  garden  of  God;  every  part  of  them  is  filled  with  fruits,  and 
"  flowers,  and  fountains.  The  whole  mountain  is  perfumed  for  thy  recep- 
*'  tion.  Come  up  into  it,  O  my  beloved,  and  let  us  people  this  fpot  of  the 
"  new  world  with  a  beautiful  race  of  mortals;  let  us  multiply  exceedingly 
"  among  thefe  delightful  fhades,  and  fill  every  quarter  of  them  with  fons 
"  and  daughters.  Remember,  O  thou  daughter  of  Tjlpah,  that  the  age  of 
"  man  is  but  a  thoufand  years:  that  beauty  is  the  admiration  but  of  a  few 
"  centuries.  It  florifhes  as  a  mountain  Oak,  or  as  a  Cedar  on  the  top  of 
*•'  Tiriah,  which  in  three  or  four  hundred  years  will  fade  away,  and  never 
*'  be  thought  of  by  pofterity,  unlefs  a  young  wood  fprings  from  its  roots. 
"Think  well  on  this,  and  remember  thy  neighbour  in  the  mountains. 

Having  here  inferted  this  letter,  which  I  look  upon  as  the  only  Antedi- 
luvian Billet-doux  now  extant,  I  fhall  in  my  next  paper,  give  the  anfwer  to 
it,  and  the  fequel  of  this  llory. 


]sJo  ^85.  Wednejday,  Auguji  25. 

111 
Jpfi  latitia  voces  ad  fidera  jadlant 
Intonfi  monies:  ipfa  jam  carmina  rupes, 
Jpja  Jonant  arbiifta Virg. 

The  fequel  of  thejtory  o/'Shalum  and  Hilpa. 

TH  E  letter  inferted  in  my  laft   had  fo  good  an  effect  upon  Hilpa,  that 
flie  anfwered    it   in   lefs    than  a  twelvemonth    after    the  following 

manner. 

Hilpa  Miftrefs  of  the  vallies,  to  Shalum  Mafler  of  mount  Tirzah. 

In  the  'jSgth  year  of  the  creation. 

WHAT  have  I   to  do  with  thee,   O  Shalum?  Thou  praifeft  Hilpa  s 
beauty,  but  art  thou  not  fecretly  enamoured  with  the  verdure  of 
''  her  meadows?  Art  thou  not  more  affeded  with  the  profped  of  her  green  val- 

"  lies, 
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"  lies,  than  thou  wouldell  be  with  the  fight  of  her  perfon?  The  lovvings  of 
"  my  herds,  and  the  bleatings  of  my  flocks,  make  a  pleafant  echo  in  thy 
"  mountains,  and  found  fvveetly  in  thy  ears.  What  though  I  am  delighted 
'■'•  with  the  wavings  of  thy  foreRs,  and  thofe  breezes  .  of  perfumes  which 
"  flow  from  the  top  of  Tirzah:  are  thefe  like  the  riches  of  the  valley? 

'•  I  know  thee,  O  Shalum;  thou  art  more  wife  and  happy  than  any  of  the 
"  fons  of  men.  Thy  dwellings  are  among  the  Cedars;  thou  fearchell  out 
*'  the  diverfity  of  foils,  thou  underflandell  the  influences  of  the  ftars,  and 
"  markeft  the  change  of  feafons.  Can  a  woman  appear  lovely  in  the  eyes 
"  of  fuch  a  one  ?  Difquiet  me  not,  O  Shalum;  let  me  alone,  that  I  may  enjoy 
"  thofe  goodly  pofleflions  which  are  fallen  to  my  lot.  Win  me  not  by  thy 
"  enticing  words.  May  thy  trees  increafe  and  multiply;  mayeft  thou  add 
"  wood  to  wood,  and  fliade  to  fhade;  but  tempt  not  Hilpa  to  deftroy  thy 
"  folitude,  and  make  thy  retirement  populous. 

The  Chinefe  fay,  that  a  little  time  afterwards  fhe  accepted  of  a  treat  in  one 
of  the  neighbouring  hills  to  which  Shalum  had  invited  her.  This  treat  laftr 
ed  for  two  years,  and  is  faid  to  have  cofl  Shalum  five  hundred  Antelopes, 
two  thoufand  Oftriches,  and  a  thoufand  ton  of  milk;  but  what  moft  of  all 
recommended  it,  was  that  variety  of  delicious  fruits  and  pot-herbs,  in 
which  no  perfon  then  living  could  any  way  equal  Shalum. 

He  treated  her  in  the  bower  which  he  had  planted  amidfl  the  wood  of 
nightingales.  This  wood  was  made  up  of  fuch  fruit-trees  and  plants  as 
are  moft  agreeable  to  the  feveral  kinds  of  finging-birds:  fo  that  it  had 
drawn  into  it  all  the  mufic  of  the  country,  and  was  filled  from  one  end  of 
the  year  to  the  other  with  the  moft  agreeable  concert  in  feafon. 

He  fliewed  her  every  day  fome  beautiful  and  furprifing  fcene  in  this  new 
region  of  wood-lands ;  and  as  by  this  means  he  had  all  the  opportunities 
he  could  wifli  for  of  opening  his  mind  to  her,  he  fucceeded  fo  well,  that 
upon  her  departure  fhe  made  him  a  kindof  promife,  and  gave  him  her  word 
to  return  him  a  pofitive  anfwer  in  lefs  than  fifty  years. 

She  had  not  been  long  among  her  own  people  in  the  vallies,  when  fhe 
received  new  overtures,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  moft  fplendid  vifit  from 
Mijhpach,  who  was  a  mighty  man  of  old,  and  had  built  a  great  city,  which 
he  called  after  his  own  name.  Every  houfe  was  made  for  at  leaft  a  thou- 
fand years,  nay  there  were  fome  that  were  leafed  out  for  three  lives;  fo  that 
the  quantity  of  ftone  and  timber  confumed  in  this  building  is  fcarce  to  be 
imagined  by  thofe  who  live  in  the  prefent  age  of  the  world.  This  great 
man  entertained  her  with  the  voice  of  mufical  inftruments  which  had  been 
lately  invented,  and  danced  before  her  to  the  found  of  the  timbrel.     He 

alfo 
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alfo  prefented  her  with  feveral  domeftic  utenfds  wrought  in  brafs  and  iron, 
which  had  been  newly  found  out  for  the  conveniency  of  life.  In  the  mean 
time  Shalum  grew  very  uneafy  with  himfelf,  and  was  forely  difpleafed  at 
Hilpa  for  the  reception  which  ftie  had  given  to  Mi/Iipach,  infomuch  that  he 
never  wrote  to  her  or  fpoke  of  her  during  a  whole  revolution  of  Saturn; 
but  finding  that  this  intercourfe  went  no  further  than  a  vifit,  he  again  re- 
newed his  addreffes  to  her,  who  during  his  long  filence  is  faid  very  often  to 
have  caft  a  wifliing  eye  upon  mount  Tirzah. 

Her  mind  continued  wavering  about  twenty  years  longer  between  5Afl/wm 
and  Mijhpach;  for  though  her  inclinations  favored  the  former,  her  intereft 
pleaded  very  powerfully  for  the  other.  While  her  heart  was  in  this  un- 
fettled  condition,  the  following  accident  happened  which  determined  her 
choice.  A  high  tower  of  wood  that  flood  in  the  city  of  Mi/Iipach  having 
caught  fire  by  a  flafh  of  lightning,  in  a  few  days  reduced  the  whole  town  to 
aflies.  Mi/Jipach  refolved  to  rebuild  the  place,  whatever  it  fhould  coft  him; 
and  having  already  deftroyed  all  the  timber  of  the  country,  he  was  forced  to 
have  recourfe  to  Shalum,  whofe  forefts  were  now  two  hundred  years  old. 
He  purchafed  thefe  woods  with  fo  many  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  Iheep, 
and  with  fuch  a  vaft  extent  of  fields  and  paflure,  thz.t  Shalum  was  now  grown 
more  wealthy  than  Mi/hpach;  and  therefore  appeared  fo  charming  in  the 
eyes  of  Tjlpah's  daughter,  thatfhe  no  longer  refufed  him  in  marriage.  On 
the  day  in  which  he  brought  her  up  into  the  mountains,  he  raifed  a  moft 
prodigious  pile  of  Cedar,  and  of  every  fweet-fmelling  wood,  which  reach- 
ed above  30Q  cubits  in  height:  he  alfo  caft  into  the  pile  bundles  of  myrrh 
and  fheaves  of  fpikenard,  enriching  it  with  every  fpicy  flirub,  and  making 
it  fat  with  the  gums  of  his  plantations.  This  was  the  burnt-offering  which 
Shalum  offered  in  the  day  of  his  efpoufals :  the  fmoke  of  it  afcended  up  to 
Heaven,  and  filled  the  whole  country  with  incenfe  and  perfume. 
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AJJiduo  lahuntur  tempora  motu 

Mon  Jecus  acflumen.     Neque  enim  confiflere  Jlumen, 

Nee  levis  hora  potejl:  Jed  ut  unda  impellitur  unda, 

Urgeturque  prior  venienti^  urgetque  priorem, 

Tempora  fic  fugiunt  pariter,  pariterque  fequuntur; 

Et  novajunt  femper.     Mam  quod  fuit  ante,  relidiun  ejl; 

Fitque  quod  haud  fuerai :  momentaque  cun5ta  novantur.  Ov.  Met. 

WE  confider  infinite  fpace  as  an  expanfion  without  a  circumference; 
we  confider  eternity,  or  infinite  duration,  as  a  line  that  has  neither 
a  beginning  nor  an  end.  In  our  fpeculations  of  infinite  fpace,  we  confider 
that  particular  place  in  which  we  exift,  as  a  kind  of  center  to  the  whole  ex- 
panfion. In  our  Speculations  of  eternity,  we  confider  the  time  which  is 
prefent  to  us  as  the  middle,  which  divides  the  whole  line  into  two  equal 
parts.  For  this  reafon,  many  witty  Authors  compare  the  prefent  time  to 
an  Idhmus  or  narrow  neck  of  land,  that  rifes  in  the  midft  of  an  ocean,  im- 
meafurably  diffufed  on  either  fide  of  it. 

Philofophy,  and  indeed  common  fenfe,  naturally  throws  eternity  under 
two  divifions,  which  we  may  call  in  Engli/Ii,  that  eternity  which  is  paft,  and 
that  eternity  which  is  to  come.  The  learned  terms  of,  AEUrnitas  a  parte 
ante,  and  AEternitas  a  parte  pojl,  may  be  more  amufing  to  the  Reader,  but  can 
have  no  other  idea  affixed  to  them  than  what  is  conveyed  to  us  by  thofe 
words,  an  eternity  that  is  pafl;,  and  an  eternity  that  is  to  come.  Each  of 
thefe  eternities  is  bounded  at  the  one  extreme;  or,  in  other  words,  the  for- 
mer has  an  end,   and  the  latter  a  beginning. 

Let  us  firftof  all  confider  that  eternity  which  is  pafl,  referving  that  which 
is  to  come  for  the  fubjed  of  another  paper.  The  nature  of  this  eternity  is 
utterly  inconceivable  by  the  mind  of  man:  our  reafon  demonftrates  to  us 
that  it  has  been,  but  at  the  fame  time  can  frame  no  idea  of  it,  but  what  is  big 
v/ith  abfurdity  and  contradidion.  We  can  have  no  other  conception  of 
any  duration  ^vhich  is  paft,  than  that  all  of  it  was  once  prefent;  and  what- 
ever was  once  prefent  is  at  fome  certain  diftance  from  us;  and  ^vhatever  is 
at  any  certain  diftance  from  us,  be  the  diftance  never  fo  remote,  cannot  be 

VOL.   IV.  O  eternity. 
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eternity.  The  very  notion  of  any  duration's  being  pafl,  implies  that  it  was 
once  prefent;  for  the  idea  of  being  once  prefent,  is  actually  included  in  the 
idea  of  its  being  paft.  This  therefore  is  a  depth  not  to  be  founded  by  hu- 
man underftanding.  We  are  fure  that  there  has  been  an  eternity,  and  yet 
contradict  ourfelves  when  we  meafure  this  eternity  by  any  notion  which  we 
can  frame  of  it. 

If  we  go  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  we  fhall  find,  that  the  difficulties 
we  meet  with  in  our  conceptions  of  Eternity  proceed  from  this  fmgle  reafon, 
That  we  can  have  no  other  idea  of  any  kind  of  duration,  than  that  by  which 
we  ourfelves,  and  all  other  created  Beings,  do  exift;  which  is,  a  fucceffive 
duration,  made  up  of  paft,  prefent,  and  to  come.  There  is  nothing  which 
exifts  after  this  manner,  all  the  parts  of  whofe  exiftence  were  not  once 
adually  prefent,  and  confequently  may  be  reached  by  a  certain  number  of 
years  applied  to  it.  We  may  afcend  as  high  as  we  pleafe,  and  employ  our 
Being  to  that  eternity  which  is  to  come,  in  adding  millions  of  years  to  mil- 
lions of  years,  and  we  can  never  come  up  to  any  fountain-head  of  duration, 
to  any  beginning  in  eternity:  but  at  the  fame  time  we  are  fure,  that  what- 
ever was  once  prefent  does  lie  within  the  reach  of  numbers,  though  perhaps 
we  can  never  be  able  to  put  enough  of  them  together  for  that  purpofe. 
We  may  as  well  fay,  that  any  thing  may  be  actually  prefent  in  any  part  of 
infinite  fpace,  which  does  not  lie  at  a  certain  diftance  from  us,  as  that  any 
part  of  infinite  duration  was  once  adually  prefent,  and  does  not  alfo  lie  at 
fome  determined  diftance  from  us.  The  diftance  in  both  cafes  may  be 
immeafurable  and  indefinite  as  to  our  faculties,  but  our  reafon  tells  us  that  it 
cannot  be  fo  in  itfelf.  Here  therefore  is  that  difficulty  which  human  un- 
derftanding is  not  capable  of  furmounting.  We  are  fure  that  fomething 
muft  have  exifted  from  eternity,  and  are  at  the  fame  time  unable  to  con- 
ceive, that  any  thing  which  exifts,  according  to  our  notion  of  exiftence, 
can  have  exifted  from  eternity. 

It  is  hard  for  a  R.eader,  who  has  not  rolled  this  thought  in  his  own  mind, 
to  follow  in  fuch  an  abftraded  fpeculation ;  but  I  have  been  the  longer  on 
it,  becaufe  I  think  it  is  a  demonftrative  argument  of  the  Being  and  Eternity 
of  a  God:  and  though  there  are  many  other  demonftrations  which  lead  us 
to  this  great  truth,  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  lay  afide  any  proofs  in  this 
matter  which  the  light  of  reafon  has  fuggefted  to  us,  efpecially  when  it  is 
fuch  a  one  as  has  been  urged  by  men  famous  for  their  penetration  and 
force  of  underftanding,  and  which  appears  altogether  conclufive  to  thofe 
who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  examine  it. 

Having  thus  confidered  that  Eternity  which  is  paft,  according  to  the  beft 
idea  we  can  frame  of  it,   I  fhall  now  draw  up  thofe  feveral  articles  on  this 

fubjec^ 
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fubje^l  which  are  dilated  to  us  by  the  light  of  reafon,  and  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  creed  of  a  Philofopher  in  this  great  point. 

Firji,  It  is  certain  that  no  Being  could  have  made  itfelf;  for  if  fo,  it  muft 
have  aded  before  it  was,  which  is  a  contradiction. 

Secondly,  That  therefore  fome  Being  mufl.  have  exifted  from  all  Eternity. 

Thirdly,  That  whatever  exifts  after  the  manner  of  created  Beings,  or  ac- 
cording to  any  notions  which  we  have  of  exiftence,  could  not  have  exilted 
from  Eternity. 

Fourthly,  That  this  eternal  Being,  muft  therefore  be  the  great  Author  of 
nature,  the  Ancient  of  days,  who,  being  at  an  infinite  diftance  in  his  perfections 
from  all  finite  and  created  Beings,  exifts  in  a  quite  different  manner  from 
them,  and  in  a  manner  of  which  they  can  have  no  idea. 

I  know  that  feveral  of  the  fchool-men,  who  would  not  be  thought  igno- 
rant of  any  thing,  have  pretended  to  explain  the  manner  of  God's  exiftence, 
by  telling  us,  That  he  comprehends  infinite  duration  in  every  moment; 
that  Eternity  is  with  him  a  pundumjlans,  a  fixed  point;  or,  which  is  as  good 
fenfe,  an  Infinite  Injlmit:  that  nothing  with  reference  to  his  exiftence  is  ei- 
ther paft  or  to  come:  To  which  the  ingenious  Mr.  Cowley  alludes  in  his  de- 
fcription  of  heaven, 

Nothing  is  there  to  come,  and  nothing  paft. 
But  an  eternal  NOW  does  always  laji. 

For  my  own  part,  I  look  upon  thefe  propofitions,  as  words  that  have  no 
ideas  annexed  to  them;  and  think  men  had  better  own  their  ignorance, 
than  advance  doClrines  by  which  they  mean  nothing,  and  which  indeed  are 
felf-contradi6iory.  We  cannot  be  too  modeftin  our  difquifitions,  when  we 
meditate  on  him  who  is  environed  with  fo  much  glory  and  perfeflion,  who 
is  the  fource  of  Being,  the  fountain  of  all  that  exiftence  which  we  and  his 
whole  creation  derive  from  him.  Let  us  therefore  with  the  utmoft  humility 
acknowledge,  that  as  fome  Being  muft  neceffarily  have  exifted  from  eterni- 
ty, fo  this  Being  does  exift  after  an  incomprehenfible  manner,  fince  it  is 
impoftible  for  a  Being  to  have  exifted  from  eternity  after  our  manner  or  no- 
tions of  exiftence.  Revelation  confirms  thefe  natural  diClates  of  reafon,  in 
the  accounts  which  it  gives  us  of  the  divine  exiftence,  where  it  tells  us,  that 
he  is  the  fame  yefterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever;  that  he  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega, 
the  Beginning  and  the  Ending;  that  a  thoufand  years  are  with  him  as  one 
day,  and  one  day  as  a  thoufand  years;  by  which,  and  the  like  expreflions, 
we  are  taught,  that  his  exiftence,  with  relation  to  time  or  duration,  is  in- 
finitely different  from  the  exiftence  of  any  of  his  creatures,  and  confe- 
quently  that  it  is  impoffible  for  us  to  frame  any  adequate  conceptions  of  it. 

O  2  '  In 
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In  the  firft  revelation  that  he  makes  of  his  own  Being,  he  entitles  himfelf, 
I  am  that  I  am;  and  when  Mojes  defires  to  know  what  name  he  fhall  give  him 
in  his  embaffy  to  Pharaoh,  he  bids  him  fay  that  /  am  hath  Jent  you.  Our 
great  Creator,  by  this  revelation  of  himfelf,  does  in  a  manner  exclude  every 
thing  elfe  from  a  real  exiftence,  and  diftinguifties  himfelf  from  his  creatures, 
as  the  only  Being  which  truly  and  really  exifls.  The  ancient  Platonic  no- 
tion, which  was  drawn  from  fpeculations  of  eternity,  wonderfully  agrees 
with  this  revelation  which  God  has  made  of  himfelf.  There  is  nothing,  fay 
they,  which  in  reality  exifts,  whofe  exiftence,  as  we  call  it,  is  pieced  up 
of  paft,  prefent,  and  to  come.  Such  a  flitting  and  fucceffive  exiftence  is 
rather  a  fhadow  of  exiftence,  and  fomething  which  is  like  it,  than  exiftence 
itfelf.  He  only  properly  exifts  whofe  exiftence  is  intirely  prefent;  that  is, 
in  other  words,  who  exifts  in  the  moft  perfed  manner,  and  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  we  have  no  idea  of. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  Speculation  with  one  ufeful  inference.  How  can  we 
fufficiently  proftrate  ourfelves  and  fall  down  before  our  Maker,  when  we 
confider  that  ineffable  Goodnefs  and  Wifdom  which  contrived  this  exiftence 
for  finite  natures?  What  muft  be  the  overflowings  of  that  good-will,  which 
prompted  our  Creator  to  adapt  exiftence  to  beings,  in  whom  it  is  not  ne- 
ceflary?  efpecially  when  we  confider,  that  he  himfelf  was  before  in  the 
complete  poifefiion  of  exiftence  and  of  happinefs,  and  in  the  fjill  enjoy- 
ment of  eternity.  What  man  can  think  of  himfelf  as  called  out  and  fepa- 
rated  from  nothing,  of  his  being  made  a  confcious,  a  reafonable  and  a  hap- 
py creature,  in  fhort,  of  being  taken  in  as  a  fharer  of  exiftence  and  a  kind 
of  partner  in  eternity,  without  being  fwallowed  up  in  Wonder,  in  Praife, 
in  Adoration!  It  is  indeed  a  thought  too  big  for  the  mind  of  man,  and  ra- 
ther to  be  entertained  in  the  fecrecy  of  devotion  and  in  the  filence  of  the 
foul,  than  to  be  expreffed  by  words.  The  Supreme  Being  has  not  given 
us  powers  or  facukies  fufficient  to  extol  and  magnify  fuch  unutterable 
goodnefs. 

It  is  however  fome  comfort  to  us,  that  we  fliallbe  always  doing  what  we 
fhall  be  never  able  to  do,  and  that  a  work  which  cannot  be  finifhed,  will 
however  be  the  work  of  an  eternity. 


Friday, 
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■SLudiumfine  clivik  vena.  Hor. 


I  Look  upon  the  Play-houfe  as  a  world  ^vithin  itfelf.  They  have  lately 
furnifhed  the  middle  region  of  it  ^vith  a  new  fet  of  meteors,  in  order  to 
give  the  Sublime  to  many  modern  Tragedies.  I  was  there  laft  winter  at  the 
firft  rehearfal  of  the  new  thunder,  \vhich  is  much  more  deep  and  fonorous 
than  any  hitherto  made  ufe  of.  They  have  a  Salmoncus  behind  the  fcenes, 
who  plays  it  off  \vith  great  fuccefs.  Their  lightnings  are  made  to  flaflimore 
brilkly  than  heretofore;  their  clouds  are  alfo  better  furbelo^ved,  and  more 
voluminous:  not  to  mention  a  violent  florm  locked  up  in  a  great  cheft  that 
is  defigned  for  the  Tempeji.  They  are  alfo  provided  with  above  a  dozen 
ftiowers  of  fnow,  ^vhich,  as  I  am  informed,  are  the  Plays  of  many  unfuc- 
cefsful  Poets  artificially  cut  and  flireadecl  for  that  ufe.  Mr.  Rymer's  Edgar 
is  to  fall  in  fnow  at  the  next  aclingr  of  King^  Lear,  in  order  to  heighten,  or 
rather  to  alleviate,  the  diftrefs  of  that  unfortunate  Prince;  and  to  ferve  bv 
way  of  decoration  to  a  piece  -which  that  great  Critic  has  written  againft. 

I  do  not  indeed  wonder  that  the  aclors  fhould  be  fuch  profeCfed  enemies 
to  thofe  among  our  nation  who  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Critics,  fince  it  is  a  rule  among  thefe  Gentlemen  to  fall  upon  a  Play,  not 
becaufe  it  is  ill  -written,  but  becaufe  it  takes.  Several  of  them  lay  it  down 
as  a  maxim,  that  \vhatever  dramatic  performance  has  a  long  run,  mufl  of 
neceffitybe  good  for  nothing;  as  though  the  firft  precept  in  poetry  ^vere/zo^  to 
pleafe.  Whether  this  rule  holds  good  or  not,  I  fhall  leave  to  the  determi- 
nation of  thofe  v/ho  are  better  judges  than  myfelf:  if  it  does,  I  am  fure  it 
tends  very  much  to  the  honor  of  thofe  Gentlemen  w-ho  have  eftabliflied  it; 
few  of  their  pieces  having  been  difgraced  by  a  run  of  three  days,  and  moft  of 
them  being  fo  exquifitely  written,  that  the  town  would  never  give  them 
more  than  one  night's  hearing. 

I  have  a  great  efteem  for  a  true  Critic,  fuch  as  Arijhile  and  Longinus 
among  the  Greeks,  Horace  and  Quintilian  among  the  Romans,  Boileau  a.nd  Dacier 
among  the  French.  But  it  is  our  misfortune,  that  fome  who  fet  up  for 
profeffed  Critics  among  us  are  fo  ftupid,  that  they  do  not  know  how  to 
put  ten  Avords  together  with  elegance  or  common  propriety,  and  withal  fo 

illiterate. 
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illiterate,  that  they  have  no  tafle  of  the  learned  languages,  and  therefore 
criticife  upon  old  Authors  only  at  fecond  hand.  They  judge  of  them  by 
what  others  have  written,  and  not  by  any  notions  they  have  of  the  Au- 
thors themfelves.  The  words  Unity,  A6lion,  Sentiment,  and  Di6lion,  pro- 
nounced with  an  air  of  Authority,  give  them  a  figure  among  unlearned 
Readers,  who  are  apt  to  believe  they  are  very  deep,  becaufe  they  are  un- 
intelligible. The  ancient  Critics  are  full  of  the  praifes  of  their  contem- 
poraries; they  difcover  beauties  which  efcaped  the  obfervation  of  the  vul- 
gar, and  very  often  find  out  reafons  for  palliating  and  excufing  fuch  little 
flips  and  overfights  as  were  committed  in  the  writings  of  eminent  Authors. 
On  the  contrary,  mofl  of  the  fmatterers  in  criticifmwho  appear  among  us, 
make  it  their  bufinefs  to  vilify  and  depreciate  every  new  produ6lion  that 
gains  applaufe,  to  defcry  imaginary  blemiflies,  and  to  prove  by  far-fetch- 
ed arguments,  that  what  pafs  for  beauties  in  any  celebrated  piece,  are  faults 
and  errors.  In  fhort,  the  writings  of  thefe  Critics  compared  with  thofe  of 
the  Ancients,  are  like  the  works  of  the  Sophifis  compared  with  thofe  of  the 
old  Philofophers. 

Envy  and  Cavil  are  the  natural  fruits  of  lazinefs  and  ignorance,  which 
was  probably  the  reafon,  that  in  the  heathen  mythology  Momus  is  faid  to 
be  the  fon  of  JVbx  and  Somnus,  of  Darknefs  and  Sleep.  Idle  men,  who  have 
not  been  at  the  pains  to  accompliQi  or  diftinguifli  themfelves,  are  very 
apt  to  detra6l  from  others;  as  ignorant  men  are  very  fubje^l  to  decry  thofe 
beauties  in  a  celebrated  work  which  they  have  not  eyes  to  difcover.  Many 
of  our  fons  of  Momus,  who  dignify  themfelves  by  the  name  of  Critics,  are 
the  genuine  defcendents  of  thofe  two  illuftrious  Anceftors.  They  are  often 
led  into  thofe  numerous  abfurdities,  in  which  they  daily  inflru6t  the  peo- 
ple, by  not  confidering  that,  Firji,  There  is  fometimes  a  greater  judgment 
fhewn  in  deviating  from  the  rules  of  art,  than  in  adhering  to  them;  and. 
Secondly,  That  there  is  more  beauty  in  die  works  of  a  great  Genius  who  is 
ignorant  of  all  the  rules  of  art,  than  in  the  works  of  a  little  Genius,  who 
not  only  knows,  but  fcrupuloufly  obferves  them, 

Firjl,  We  may  often  take  notice  of  men  who  are  perfectly  acquainted  with 
all  the  rules  of  good  writing,  and  notwithflanding  choofe  to  depart  from 
them  on  extraordinary  occafions.  I  could  give  inftances  out  of  all  the  Tra- 
gic writers  of  antiquity,  who  have  fhewn  their  judgment  in  this  particular, 
and  purpofely  receded  from  an  eftablifhed  rule  of  the  drama,  when  it  has 
made  way  for  a  much  higher  beauty  than  the  obfervation  of  fuch  a  rule 
would  have  been.  Thofe  who  have  furveyed  the  nobleft  pieces  of  archi- 
tedure  and  flatuary  both  ancient  and  modern,  know  very  well  that  there 
are  frequent  deviations  from  art  in    the   works    of  the    greateft  mafters, 

which 
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which  have  produced  a  much  nobler  effect  than  a  more  accurate  and  exa6l 
way  of  proceeding  could  have  done.  This  often  arifes  from  what  the  Ita- 
lians call  the  Gitjlo  Grande  in  thefe  arts,  which  is  ^vhat  we  call  the  Sublime 
in  writing. 

In  the  next  place,    our  Critics   do  not  feem  fenfible  that  there  is  more 
beaut)'  in  the  works  of  a  great  Genius  who  is  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  art, 
than  in  thofe  of  a  little  Genius  who  knows   and  obfer\^es    them.      It  is  of 
thefe  men  of  genius  that  Terence  fpeaks,  in  oppofition  to  the  little  artificial 
cavillers  of  his  time; 

Quorum  cemidari  exoptat  negligentiam 
Potiiis,  qudm  i/iorum  objcuram  diligenliam. 

A  Critic  may  have  the  fame  confolation  in  the  ill  fuccefs  of  his  Play,  as  Dr. 
South  tells  us  a  Phyfician  has  at  the  death  of  a  patient.  That  he  was  killed 
fecundum  artem.  Our  inimitable  Shakejpear  is  a  ftumbling-block  to  the  whole 
tribe  of  thefe  rigid  Critics.  Who  would  not  rather  read  one  of  his  Plays, 
where  there  is  not  a  fingle  rule  of  the  Stage  obferved,  than  any  pro- 
dudion  of  a  modern  Critic,  where  there  is  not  one  of  them  violated?  Shake- 
jpear was  indeed  born  with  all  the  feeds  of  poetry,  and  may  be  compared 
to  the  (lone  in  Pyrrhuss  ring,  which,  as  Pliny  tells  us,  had  the  figure  of 
Apollo  and  the  nine  Mufes  in  the  veins  of  it,  produced  by  the  fpontaneous 
hand  of  nature,  without  any  help  from  art. 
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N°  598.  Friday,  September  24. 

Jamne  igitur  laudas,  quod  de  fapientihus  alter 

Ridebat,  quoties  a  limine  moverat  wiiun 

Protuleratque  pedem:  Jiehat  contrarius  alter  f  Juv. 

MANKIND  may  be  divided  into  the  merry  and  the  ferious,  who,  both, 
of  them,  make  a  very  good  figure  in  the  fpecies,  fo  long  as  they  keep- 
their  refpeclive  humors  from  degenerating  into  the  neighbouring  extreme; 
there   being  a  natural   tendency  in   the  one   to  a  melancholy   morofenefs, 
and  in  the  other  to  a  fantaftic  levity. 

The  merry  part  of  the  world  are  very  amiable,  whilft  they  diffufe  a  chear- 
fulnefs  through  converfation  at  proper  feafons  and  on  proper  occafions ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  a  great  grievance  to  fociety,  when  they  infeifl  every  difcourfe 

with 
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with  infipid  mirth,  and  turn  into  ridicule  fuch  fubje6ls  as  are  not  fuited  to  it. 
For  though  laughter  is  looked  upon  by  the  Philofophers  as  the  property  of 
Reafon,    the  excefs  of  it  has  been  always  confidered  as  the  mark  of  folly. 

On  the  other  fide,  ferioufnefs  has  its  beauty  whilft  it  is  attended  with 
chearfulnefs  and  humanity,  and  does  not  come  in  unfeafonably  to  pall  the 
good  humor  of  thofe  with  whom  we  converfe. 

Thefe  two  fets  of  men,  notwithftanding  they  each  of  them  ftiine  in  their 
refpedive  chara(5i;ers,  are  apt  to  bear  a  natural  averfion  and  antipathy  to 
one  another. 

What  is  more  ufual,  than  to  hear  men  of  ferious  tempers  and  auftere 
morals,  enlarging  upon  the  vanities  and  follies  of  the  young  and  gay  part 
of  the  fpecies;  whilll  they  look  with  a  kind  of  horror  upon  fuch  pomps 
and  diverlions  as  are  innocent  in  themfelves,  and  only  culpable  when  they 
draw  the  mind  too  much? 

I  could  not  but  fmile  upon  reading  a  paffage  in  the  account  which  Mr. 
Baxter  gives  of  his  own  life,  wherein  he  reprefents  it  as  a  great  bleffing, 
that  in  his  youth  he  very  narrowly  efcaped  getting  a  place  at  court. 

It  muft  indeed  be  confeffed  that  levity  of  temper  takes  a  man  off  his  guard, 
and  opens  a  pafs  to  his  foul  for  any  temptation  that  affaults  it.  It  favors 
all  the  approaches  of  vice,  and  weakens  all  the  refiftance  of  virtue.  For 
which  reafon  a  renowned  Statefman  in  Qiieen  Elizabeth's  days,  after  having 
retired  from  court  and  public  bufuiefs,  in  order  to  give  himfelf  up  to  the 
duties  of  religion;  when  any  of  his  old  friends  ufed  to  vifit  him,  had  flill 
this  word  of  advice  in  his  mouth,  Be  ferious. 

An  eminent  Italian  Author  of  this  call  of  mind,  fpeaking  of  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  a  ferious  and  compofed  temper,  wifhes  very  gravely,  that  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind  he  had  Trophonius' &  cave  in  his  poffeJGGon;  which, 
fays  he,  would  contribute  more  to  the  reformation  of  manners  than  all  the 
Workhoufes  and  Bridewells  in  Europe. 

We  have  a  very  particular  defcription  of  this  cave  in  Paufanias,  who  tells 
vis,  that  it  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  huge  oven,  and  had  many  particular 
circumftances,  which  difpofed  the  perfon  who  was  in  it  to  be  more  penfive 
and  thoughtful  than  ordinary;  infomuch  that  no  man  was  ever  obferved 
to  laugh  all  his  life  after,  who  had  once  made  his  entry  into  this  cave.  It 
was  ufual  in  thofe  times,  when  any  one  carried  a  more  than  ordinary 
gloominefs  in  his  features,  to  tell  him  that  he  looked  like  onejuft  come  out 
of  Trophonius' s  cave. 

On  the  other  hand,  writers  of  a  more  merry  complexion  have  been  no 
lefs  fevere  on  the  oppofite  party;  and  have  had  one  advantage  above  them, 
that  they  have  attacked  them  with  more  turns  of  wit  and  humor. 

After 
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After  all,  if  a  man's  temper  were  at  his  own  difpofal,  I  think  he  would 
not  choofe  to  be  of  either  of  thefe  parties ;  fince  the  moll  perfe61  character 
is  that  which  is  formed  out  of  both  of  them.  A  man  would  neither  choofe 
to  be  a  Hermit  nor  a  Buffoon  :  human  nature  is  not  fo  miferable,  as  that 
we  fhould  be  always  melancholy;  nor  fo  happy,  as  that  we  fhould  be  al- 
ways merry.  In  a  word,  a  man  fhould  not  live  as  if  there  was  no  God  in 
the  world;   nor,  at  the  fame  time,  as  if  there  were  no  men  in  it. 

N°  600.  Wednefday^  September  29. 


Solemque  fuum,  Jua  fidera  norunt.  Virg. 

I  Have  always  taken  a  particular  pleafure  in  examining  the  opinions  which 
men  of  different  religion,  different  ages,  and  different  countries,  have  en- 
tertained concerning  the  immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  the  ftate  of  happinefs 
which  they  promife  themfelves  in  another  world.  For  whatever  prejudices 
and  errors  human  nature  lies  under;  we  find  that  either  reafon,  or  tradi- 
tion from  our  firft  parents,  has  difcovered  to  all  people  fomething  in  thefe 
great  points  which  bears  analogy  to  truth,  and  to  the  do^rines  opened  to  us 
by  divine  revelation.  I  was  lately  difcourling  on  this  fubje^l  with  a  learned 
perfon  who  has  been  very  much  converfant  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
more  weflern  parts  of  Afric.  Upon  his  converfing  with  feveral  in  that 
country,  he  tells  me  that  their  notion  of  Heaven  or  of  a  future  ftate  of  hap- 
pinefs is  this,  That  every  thing  we  there  wifli  for  will  immediately  prefent 
itfelf  to  us.  We  find,  fay  they,  our  Souls  are  of  fuch  a  nature  that  they 
require  variety,  and  are  not  capable  of  being  always  delighted  with  the  fame 
objeds.  The  Supreme  Being  therefore,  in  compliance  with  this  tafte  of 
happinefs  which  he  has  planted  in  the  Soul  of  man,  will  raife  up  from  time 
to  time,  fay  they,  every  gratification  which  it  is  in  the  humor  to  be  pleafed 
with.  If  we  wifh  to  be  in  groves  or  bowers,  among  running  flreams  or 
falls  of  water,  we  fliall  immediately  find  ourfelves  in  the  midfl  of  fuch  a 
fcene  as  we  defire.  If  we  would  be  entertained  with  mufic  and  the  melody 
of  founds,  the  concert  arifes  upon  our  wifli,  and  the  whole  region  about  us 
is  filled  with  harmony.  In  fhort,  every  defire  will  be  followed  by  fruition, 
and  whatever  a  man's  inclination  directs  him  to,  will  be  prefent  with  him. 
Nor  is  it  material  whether  the  Supreme  Power  creates  in  conformity  to  our 
VOL.  IV.  P  wifiies, 
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wiflies,  or  whether  he  only  produces  fuch  a  change  in  our  imaginations,  as 
makes  us  believe  ourfelves  converfant  among  thofe  fcenes  which  delight  us. 
Our  happinefs  will  be  the  fame,  whether  it  proceeds  from  external  obje61s, 
or  from  the  impreffiops  of  the  Deity  upon  our  own  private  fancies.  This 
is  the  account  which  I  have  received  from  my  learned  friend.  Notwith- 
flanding  this  fyftem  of  belief  be  in  general  very  chimerical  and  vifionary, 
there  is  fomething  fublime  in  its  manner  of  confidering  the  influence  of  a 
Divine  Being  on  a  human  Soul.  It  has  alfo,  like  moft  other  opinions  of 
the  heathen  world  upon  thefe  important  points,  it  has,  I  fay,  its  founda- 
tion in  truth,  as  it  fuppofes  the  Souls  of  good  men  after  this  life  to  be  in  a 
ftate  of  perfe^l  happinefs,  that  in  this  ftate  there  will  be  no  barren  hopes, 
nor  fruitlefs  wiflies,  and  that  we  fhall  enjoy  every  thing  we  can  defire.  But 
the  particular  circumftance  which  I  am  moft  pleafed  with  in  this  fcheme, 
and  which  arifes  from  a  juft  reflection  upon  human  nature,  is  that  variety 
of  pleafures  which  it  fuppofes  the  Souls  of  good  men  will  be  poifelTed  of 
in  another  world.  This  I  think  highly  probable  from  the  dictates  both  of 
reafon  and  revelation.  The  Soul  conflfts  of  many  faculties,  as  the  under- 
ftanding,  and  the  will,  with  all  the  fenfes  both  outward  and  inward;  or  to 
fpeak  more  philofophically,  the  Soul  can  exert  herfelf  in  many  different 
ways  of  aCiion.  She  can  underftand,  will,  imagine,  fee,  and  hear,  love, 
and  difcourfe,  and  apply  herfelf  to  many  other  the  like  exercifes  of  diffe- 
rent kinds  and  natures ;  but  what  is  more  to  be  confidered,  the  S.oul  is  ca- 
pable of  receiving  a  moft  exquifite  pleafure  and  fatisfadion  from  the  exer- 
cife  of  any  of  thefe  its  powers,  when  they  are  gratified  with  their  proper 
objeds;  flie  can  be  entirely  happy  by  the  fatisfadion  of  the  memory,  the 
fight,  the  hearing,  or  any  other  mode  of  perception.  Every  faculty  is  as 
a  diftinCt  tafte  in  the  mind,  and  hath  objeds  accommodated  to  its  proper 
relifh.  Dr.  Tillotjon  fomewhere  fays,  that  he  will  not  prefume  to  determine 
in  what  confifts  the  happinefs  of  the  Blefled,  becaufe  God  Almighty  is  capa- 
ble of  making  the  Soul  happy  by  ten  thoufand  different  ways.  Befides 
thofe  feveral  avenues  to  pleafure  which  the  Soul  is  endowed  with  in  this 
life;  it  is  not  impoflible,  according  to  the  opinions  of  many  eminent  Di- 
vines, but  there  may  be  new  faculties  in  the  Souls  of  good  men  made 
perfect,  as  well  as  new  fenfes  in  their  glorified  bodies.  This  we  are  fure 
of,  that  there  will  be  new  obje(-is  offered  to  all  thofe  faculties  which  are 
effential  to  us. 

We  are  likewife  to  take  notice  that  every  particular  faculty  is  capable  of 
being  employed  on  a  very  great  variety  of  objeds.  The  underftanding,  for 
example,  may  be  happy  in  the  contemplation  of  moral,  natural,  mathema- 
tical, and  other  kinds  of  truth.     The  memory  likewife   may  turn  itfelf  to 
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an  infinite  multitude  of  obje(Ss,  efpecially  when  the  Soul  fliall  have  palTed 
through  the  fpace  of  many  millions  of  years,  and  fhall  relied  with  pleafure 
on  the  days  of  eternity.  Every  other  faculty  may  be  confidered  in  the  fame 
extent. 

We  cannot  queflion  but  that  the  happinefs  of  a  Soul  will  be  adequate 
to  its  nature,  and  that  it  is  not  endowed  with  any  faculties  which  are  to  lie 
ufelefs  and  unemployed.  The  happinefs  is  to  be  the  happinefs  of  the  whole 
man,  and  we  may  eafdy  conceive  to  ourfelves  the  happinefs  of  the  Soul, 
whilfl  any  one  of  its  faculties  is  in  the  fruition  of  its  chief  good.  The  happi- 
nefs may  be  of  a  more  exalted  nature  in  proportion  as  the  faculty  employed 
is  fo;  but  as  the  whole  Soul  a6ls  in  the  exertion  of  any  of  its  particular 
powers,  the  whole  Soul  is  happy  in  the  pleafure  which  arifes  from  any  of 
its  particular  a61s.  For  notwithftanding,  as  has  been  before  hinted,  and  as 
it  has  been  taken  notice  of  by  one  of  the  greateft  modern  Philofophers,  we 
divide  the  Soul  into  feveral  powers  and  faculties,  there  is  no  fuch  divifion 
in  the  Soul  itfelf,  fince  it  is  the  whole  Soul  that  remembers,  underilands, 
wills,  or  imagines.  Our  manner  of  confidering  the  memory,  underftanding, 
will,  imagination,  and  the  like  faculties,  is  for  the  better  enabling  us  to  ex- 
prefs  ourfelves  in  fuch  abRraded  fubjeds  of  fpeculation,  not  that  there  is 
any  fuch  divifion  in  the  foul  itfelf. 

Seeing  then  that  the  Soul  has  many  different  faculties,  or  in  other  words, 
many  different  ways  of  a6ling;  that  it  can  be  intenfely  pleafed  or  made 
happy  by  all  thefe  different  faculties,  or  ways  of  ading;  that  it  may  be  en- 
dowed with  feveral  latent  faculties,  which  it  is  not  at  prefent  in  a  condi- 
tion to  exert;  that  we  cannot  believe  the  Soul  is  endowed  with  any  facul- 
ty which  is  of  no  ufe  to  it;  that  Avhenever  any  one  of  thefe  faculties 
is  tranfcendently  pleafed,  the  Soul  is  in  a  ftate  of  happinefs;  and  in 
the  laft  place,  confidering  that  the  happinefs  of  another  world  is  to  be  the 
happinefs  of  the  whole  man;  who  can  queflion  but  that  there  is  an  infi- 
nite variety  in  thofe  pleafures  we  are  fpeaking  of;  and  that  this  fulnefs  of 
joy  will  be  made  up  of  all  thofe  pleafures  which  the  nature  of  the  Soul  is 
capable  of  receiving? 

We  fhall  be  the  more  confirmed  in  this  do6irine,  if  we  obfer\'e  the  na- 
ture of  variety,  Avith  regard  to  the  mind  of  man.  The  Soul  does  not  care 
to  be  always  in  the  fame  bent.  The  faculties  relieve  one  another  by  turns, 
and  receive  an  additional  pleafure  from  the  novelty  of  thofe  objeds,  about 
which  they  are  converfant. 

Revelation  like^vife  very  much  confirms  this  notion,  under  the  different 
views  which  it  gives  us  of  our  future  happinefs.  In  the  defcription  of  the 
throne  of  God,  it  reprefents  to  us  all  thofe  objecls  \vhich  are  able  to  gratify 
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the  fenfes  and  imagination.  In  very  many  places  it  intimates  to  us  all  the 
happinefs  which  the  underftanding  can  poffibly  receive  in  that  flate,  where 
all  things  fliall  be  revealed  to  us,  and  we  fhallknow,  even  as  we  are  known; 
the  raptures  of  devotion,  of  divine  love,  the  pleafure  of  converfing  with  our 
bleffed  Saviour,  with  an  innumerable  hoft  of  Angels,  and  with  the  fpirits 
of  juft  men  made  perfect,  are  likewife  revealed  to  us  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
holy  writings.  There  are  alfo  mentioned  thofe  Hierarchies,  or  Governments, 
in  which  the  Bleffed  fliall  be  ranged  one  above  another,  and  in  which 
we  may  be  fure  a  great  part  of  our  happinefs  will  likewife  confift;  for  it 
will  not  be  there  as  in  this  world,  where  every  one  is  aiming  at  power 
and  fuperiority;  but  on  the  contrary,  every  one  will  find  that  flation  the 
moll  proper  for  him  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  will  probably  think  that 
he  could  not  have  been  fo  happy  in  any  other  flation.  Thefe  and  many 
other  particulars,  are  marked  in  divine  revelation,  as  the  feveral  ingre- 
dients of  our  happinefs  in  Heaven,  which  all  imply  fuch  a  variety  of  joys, 
and  fvTch  a  gratification  of  the  Soul  in  all  its  different  faculties,  as  I  have 
been  here  mentioning. 

Some  of  the  Rabbins  tell  us,  that  the  Cherubims  are  a  fet  of  Angels  who 
know  moll,  and  the  Seraphims  a  fet  of  Angels  who  love  moft.  Whether 
this  doctrine  be  not  altogether  imaginary,  I  fliall  not  here  examine;  but  it 
is  highly  probable  that  among  the  fpirits  of  good  men,  there  may  be  fome 
who  will  be  more  pleafed  with  the  employment  of  one  faculty  than  of 
another,  and  this  perhaps  according  to  thofe  innocent  and  virtuous  habits 
or  inclinations  which  have  here  taken  the  deepeft  root. 

I  might  here  apply  this  confideration  to  the  fpirits  of  wicked  men,  with 
relation  to  the  pain  which  they  fhall  fuffer  in  every  one  of  their  faculties, 
and  the  refpe6live  miferies  which  fhall  be  appropriated  to  each  faculty  in 
particular.  But  leaving  this  to  the  reflexion  of  my  Readers,  I  fliall  con- 
clude, with  obferving  how  we  ought  to  be  thankful  to  our  great  Creator, 
and  rejoice  in  the  Being  which  he  has  bellowed  upon  us,  for  having  made 
the  Soul  fufceptible  of  pleafure  by  fo  many  different  ways.  We  fee  by 
what  a  variety  of  paffages,  joy  and  gladnefs  mayenter  into  the  thoughts  of 
man.  How  wonderfully  a  human  fpirit  is  framed,  to  imbibe  its  proper 
fatisfa6lions,  and  tafte  the  goodnefs  of  its  Creator.  We  may  therefore  look 
into  ourfelves  with  rapture  and  amazement,  and  cannot  fufficiently  exprefs 
our  gratitude  to  him,  who  has  encompaffed  us  with  fuch  a  profufion  of 
bleffings,  and  opened  in  us  fo  many  capacities  of  enjoying  them. 

There  cannot  be  a  ftronger  argument  that  God  has  deOgned  us  for  a 
flate  of  future  happinefs,  and  for  that  Heaven  which  he  has  revealed  to  us, 
than  that  he  has  thus  naturally  qualified  the  Soul  for  it,  and  made  it  a  Being 

capable 
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capable  of  receiving  fo  much  blifs.  He  would  never  have  made  fuch  fa- 
culties in  vain,  and  have  endowed  us  with  powers  that  were  not  to  be  ex- 
erted on  fuch  objects  as  are  fuited  to  them.  It  is  very  manifefl,  by  the  in- 
ward frame  and  conftitution  of  our  minds,  that  he  has  adapted  them  to  an 
infinite  variety  of  pleafures  and  gratifications,  which  are  not  to  be  met 
with  in  this  life.  We  fliould  therefore  at  all  times  take  care  that  we  do  not 
difappoint  this  his  gracious  purpofe  and  intention  towards  us,  and  make 
thofe  faculties  which  he  formed  as  fo  many  qualifications  for  happinefs  and 
rewards,  to  be  the  inflruments  of  pain  and  punifliment. 
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N°  67.  Thurjday,  May  28,  17 13. 


ne  forte,  pudori 

Si  tibi  mufa  lyrce  filers,  et  cantor  Apollo.  Hor. 

IT  has  been  remarked,  by  curious  obfervers,  that  Poets  are  generally- 
long-lived,  and  run  beyond  the  ufual  age  of  man,  if  not  cut  off  by  fome  ac- 
cident or  excefs,  as  Anacreon,  in  the  midfl  of  a  very  merry  old  age,  was  choak- 
ed  with  a  grape-ftone.  The  fame  redundancy  of  fpirits,  that  produces  the 
poetical  flame,  keeps  up  the  vital  warmth,  and  adminifters  uncommon  fewel 
to  life.  I  queftion  not  but  feveral  inftances  will  occur  to  my  Reader's 
memory,  from  Homer  down  to  Mr.  Dryden.  I  fhall  only  take  notice  of  two 
who  have  excelled  in  Lyrics,  the  one  an  ancient  and  the  other  a  modern. 
The  firfl  gained  an  immortal  reputation  by  celebrating  feveral  Jockeys  in 
the  Olympic  games ;   the  laft  has  fignalifed  himfelf  on  the  fame  occafion  by 

the  Ode  that  begins  with To  horfi,   brave  boys,  to  Newmarket,   to   horje. 

My  Reader  will,  by  this  time,  know  that  the  two  Poets  I  have  mentioned, 
are  Pindar  and  Mr.  d'Urfey.  The  former  of  thefe  is  long  fince  laid  in  his 
urn,  after  having,  many  years  together,  endeared  himfelf  to  all  Greece  by 
his  tuneful  compofitions.  Our  countryman  is  ftill  living,  and  in  a  bloom- 
ing old  age,  that  ftill  promifes  many  mufical  productions ;  for,  if  I  am  not 
miftaken,  our  BritiJIi  Swan  will  fing  to  the  laft.  The  beft  judges,  who  have 
perufed  his  laft  fong  on  the  Moderate  Man,  do  not  difcover  any  decay  in  his 
parts,  but  think  it  deferves  a  place  among  the  works  with  which  he  obliged 
the  world  in  his  more  early  years. 

I  am  led  into  this  fubje6l  by  a  vifit  which  I  lately  received  from  my  good 
old  friend  and  contemporary.  As  we  both  florifhed  together  in  King  Charles 
the  Second's  reign,  we  diverted  ourfelves  with  the  remembrance  of  feveral 
particulars  that  paffed  in  the  world  before  the  greateft  part  of  my  Readers 
were  born,  and  could  not  but  fraile  to  think  how  infenfibly  we  were  grown 
into  a  couple  of  venerable  old  Gentlemen.  Tom  obferved  to  me,  that  after 
having  written  more  Odes  than  Horace,  and  about  four  times  as  many  Co- 
medies as  Terence,  he  was  reduced  to  great  difficulties  by  the  importunities 
of  a  fet  of  men,  who,  of  late  years,  have  furnifhed  him  with  the  accommo- 
dations of  life,  and  would  not,  as  we  fay,  be  paid  with  a  fong.      In  order  to 
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extricate  my  old  friend,  I  immediately  fent  for  the  three  directors  of  the 
Playhoufe,  and  defired  them  that  they  would  in  their  turn  do  a  good  office 
for  a  man,  who,  in  Shake/pear's  phrafe,  had  often  filled  their  mouths,  I 
mean  with  pleafantry  and  popular  conceits.  They  very  generoufly  liflened 
to  my  propofal,  and  agreed  to  ad  the  Plotting-Sijlers,  (a  very  taking  Play  of 
my  old  friend's  compofing)  on  the  15th  of  the  next  month,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Author. 

My  kindnefs  to  the  agreeable  Mr.  d^UrfeyWiW.  be  imperfed,  if  after  having 
engaged  the  players  in  his  favor,  I  do  not  get  the  town  to  come  into  it, 
I  muft  therefore  heartily  recommend  to  all  the  young  Ladies,  my  dif- 
ciples,  the  cafe  of  my  old  friend,  who  has  often  made  their  grandmothers 
merry,  and  whofe  Sonnets  have  perhaps  lulled  afleep  many  a  prefent  Toaft, 
when  Ihe  lay  in  her  cradle. 

I  have  already  prevailed  upon  my  Lady  Lizard  to  be  at  the  houfe  in  one 
of  the  front  boxes,  and  defign,  if  I  am  in  town,  to  lead  her  in  myfelf  at 
the  head  of  her  daughters.  The  GeiitlemariT  am  fpeaking  of  has  laid  ob- 
ligations on  fo  many  of  his  countrymen,  that  I  hope  they  will  think  this 
but  a  juft  return  to  the  good  fervice  of  a  veteran  Poet. 

I  myfelf  remember  King  Charles  the  Second  leaning  on  Tom  d'Urfey& 
fhoulder  more  than  once,  and  humming  over  a  fong  with  him.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  Monarch  was  not  a  little  fupported  by,  Joy  to  great  Casfar,  which 
gave  the  Whigs  fuch  a  blow  as  they  were  not  able  to  recover  that  whole 
reign.  My  friend  afterwards  attacked  Popery  with  the  fame  fuccefs,  having 
expofed  Bellarmine  and  Porto-Carrero  more  than  once  in  fliort  fatirical  com- 
pofitions,  which  have  been  in  every  body's  mouth.  He  has  made  ufe  of 
Italian  tunes  and  fonata's  for  promoting  the  Proteftant  interell,  and  turned 
a  confiderable  part  of  the  Pope's  mufic  againft  himfelf.  In  fliort,  he  has 
obliged  the  Court  with  political  Sonnets,  the  country  with  Dialogues  and 
Paftorals,  the  City  with  Defcriptions  of  a  Lord-Mayor's  feaft,  not  to  men- 
tion his  little  Ode  upon  Stool-ball,  with  many  others  of  the  like  nature. 

Should  the  very  individuals  he  has  celebrated  make  their  appearance  to- 
gether, they  would  be  fufficient  to  fill  the  Play-houfe.  Pretty  Peg  o/Wind- 
for,  Gilian  0/ Croydon,  luith  Dolly  and  MoWy,  and  Tommy  anc?  Johnny,  with 
many  others  to  be  met  with  in  the  mulical  mifcellanies,  entitled  Pills  to 
purge  melancholy,  would  make  a  good  benefit  night. 

As  my  friend,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  Lyrics,  accompanies  his 
works  with  his  own  voice,  he  has  been  the  delight  of  the  mofl  polite  com- 
panies and  converfations  from  the  beginning  of  King  Charles  the  Second's 
reign  to  our  prefent  times.  Many  an  honefl  Gentleman  has  got  a  reputation 
in  his  country,  by  pretending  to  have  been  in  company  with  Tom  d'Urfey. 
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I  might  here  mention  feveral  other  merits  in  my  friend;  as  his  enriching 
our  language  with  a  multitude  of  rhymes,  and  bringing  words  together 
that,  without  his  good  offices,  would  never  have  been  acquainted  with  one 
another,  fo  long  as  it  had  been  a  tongue.  But  I  mufl  not  omit,  that  my  old 
friend  angles  for  a  trout  the  bell  of  any  man  in  England.  May  flies  come 
in  late  this  feafon,  or  I  myfelf  fhould,  before  now,  have  had  a  trout  of  his 
hooking. 

After  what  1  have  faid,  and  much  more  that  I  might  fay,  on  this  fubje<5i, 
I  queftion  not  but  the  world  will  think  that  my  old  friend  ought  not  to 
pais  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  cage  like  a  finging  bird,  but  enjoy  all 
that  Pindaric  liberty  which  is  fuitable  to  a  man  of  his  genius.  He  has  made 
the  world  merry,  and  I  hope  they  will  make  him  eafy  fo  long  as  he  flays 
among  us.  This  I  will  take  upon  me  to  fay,  they  cannot  do  a  kindnefs  to 
a  more  diverting  companion,  or  a  more  chearful,  honeft  and  good-natured 
man. 

N*^  71.  T'uejday,  June  2. 


Quale  portentiim  neque  militaris 
Daunia  in  latis  alit  ejculetis. 
Nee  Jubcs  tellus  generat,  leonum 

Arida  nutrix.  Hor. 

I  Queftion  not  but  my  country  cuftomers  will  be  furprifed  to  hear  me 
complain  that  this  town  is,  of  late  years,  very  much  infefted  with  Lions; 
and  will,  perhaps,  look  upon  it  as  a  ftrange  piece  of  news,  when  I  aflure 
them  that  there  are  many  of  thefe  beafls  of  prey  who  walk  our  flreets,  in 
broad  day-light,  beating  about  from  Coffee-houfe  to  Coffee-houfe,  and  feek- 
ing  whom  they  may  devour. 

To  unriddle  this  paradox,  I  mufl  acquaint  my  rural  Reader,  that  we  po- 
lite men  of  the  town  give  the  name  of  a  Lion  to  any  one  that  is  a  great 
man's  fpy.  And  whereas  I  cannot  difcharge  my  office  of  Guardian  without 
fetting  a  mark  on  fuch  a  noxious  animal,  and  cautioning  my  wards  againft 
him,  I  defign  this  whole  paper  as  an  Effay  upon  the  political  Lion. 

It  has  coft  me  a  great  deal  of  time  to  difcover  the  reafon  of  this  appella- 
tion, but  after  many  difquifitions  and  conje<3;ures  on  fo  obfcure  a  fubje^i, 
I  find  there  are  two  accounts  of  it  more   fatisfa(5iory  than  the  reft.   In  the 

^  2  republic 
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republic  oi  Venice,  which  has  been  always  the  mother  of  politics,  there  are 
near  the  Doge's  palace  feveral  large  figures  of  Lions  curioufly  wrought  in 
marble,  with  mouths  gaping  in  a  moft  enormous  manner.  Thofe  who 
have  a  mind  to  give  the  ftate  any  private  intelligence  of  what  paffes  in 
the  city,  put  their  hands  into  the  moiith  of  one  of  thefe  Lions,  and  con- 
vey into  it  a  paper  of  fuch  private  informations  as  any  way  regard  the  in- 
terefl  or  fafety  of  the  commonwealth.  By  this  means  all  the  fecrets  of  State 
come  out  of  the  Lion's  mouth.  The  informer  is  concealed,  it  is  the  Lion 
that  tells  every  thing.  In  fhort,  there  is  nota  mifmanagement  in  office,  or 
a  murmur  in  converfation,  which  the  Lion  does  not  acquaint  the  govern- 
ment with.  For  this  reafon,  fay  the  learned,  a  fpy  is  very  properly  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Lion. 

I  muft  confefs  this  etymology  is  plaufible  enough,  and  I  did  for  fome 
time  acquiefce  in  it,  till  about  a  year  or  two  ago  I  met  with  a  little  Manu- 
fcript  which  fets  this  whole  matter  in  a  clear  light.  In  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  fays  my  Author,  the  renowned  Walfingham  had  many  fpies  in  his 
fervice,  from  whom  the  government  received  great  advantage.  The  moft 
eminent  among  them  was  the  Statefman's  barber,  whofe  Sirname  was  Lion. 
This  fellow  had  an  admirable  knack  of  fifhing  out  the  fecrets  of  his  cuf- 
tomers,  as  they  were  under  his  hands.  He  would  rub  and  lather  a  man's 
head,  until  he  had  got  out  every  thing  that  was  in  it.  He  had  a  certain 
fnap  in  his  fingers  and  volubility  in  his  tongue,  that  would  engage  a  man 
to  talk  with  him  whether  he  would  or  no.  By  this  means  he  became  an  in- 
exhauflible  fund  of  private  intelligence,  and  fo  fignalifedhimfelf  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  fpy,  that  from  his  time  a  mafter-fpy  goes  under  the  name  of  a  Lion. 

Walfingham  had  a  moft  excellent  penetration,  and  never  attempted  to  turn 
any  man  into  a  Lion  whom  he  did  not  fee  highly  qualified  for  it,  when  he 
was  in  his  human  condition.  Indeed  the  fpeculative  men  of  thofe  times 
fay  of  him,  that  he  would  now  and  then  play  them  off  and  expofe 
them  a  little  unmercifully;  but  that,  in  my  opinion,  feems  only  good  policy, 
for  otherwife  they  might  fet  up  for  men  again,  when  they  thought  fit, 
and  defert  his  fervice.  But  however,  tho'  in  that  very  corrupt  age  he  made 
ufe  of  thefe  animals,  he  had  a  great  efteem  for  true  men,  and  always  ex- 
erted the  higheft  generofity  in  offering  them  more,  without  afking  terms 
of  them,  and  doing  more  for  them  out  of  mere  refpe6i;  for  their  talents, 
though  againft  him,  than  they  could  expe6l  from  any  other  Minifter 
whom  they  had  ferved  never  fo  confpicuoufly.  This  made  Raleigh  (who 
profefted  himfelf  his  opponent)  fay  one  day  to  a  friend.  Pox  take  this 
Walfingham,  he  baffies  every  body,  he  will  not  Jo  muchaslet  amanhatehim  in  private. 
True  it  is,  that  by   the   wanderings,  roarings,  and    lurking  of  his  Lions, 

he 
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he  knew  the  way  to  every  man  breathing,  who  had  not  a  contempt  for  the 
world  itfelf :  he  had  Lions  rampant  whom  he  ufed  for  tlie  fervice  of  the 
Church,  and  couchant  who  were  to  lie  down  for  the  Queen.  They  were 
fo  much  at  command  that  the  couchant  would  a6l  as  rampant,  and  the 
rampant  as  couchant,  without  being  the  leaft  out  of  countenance,  and  all 
this  within  four  and  twenty  hours.  Wal/ingham  had  the  pleafantefl  life  in 
the  world,  for,  by  tiie  force  of  his  power  and  intelligence,  he  faw  men  as 
they  really  were,  and  not  as  the  world  thought  of  them:  all  this  was  prin- 
cipally brought  about  by  feeding  his  Lions  well,  or  keeping  them  hungry, 
acccording  to  their  different  conftitutions. 

Having  given  this  fhort,  but  neceffary  account  of  this  Statefman  and  his 
barber,  who,  like  the  taylor  in  Shake/pear's  Pyramus  and  Thijbe,  was  a  man 
made  as  other  men  are,  notwithftanding  he  was  a  nominal  Lion,  I  fliall 
proceed  to  the  defcription  of  this  ftrange  fpecies  of  creatures.  Ever  fince 
the  wife  Wal/ingham  was  Secretary  in  this  nation,  our  Statefmen  are  faid  to 
have  encouraged  the  breed  among  us,  as  very  well  knowing  that  a  Lion  in 
our  Britijh  Arms  is  one  of  the  fupporters  of  the  Crown,  and  that  it  is  im- 
poffible  for  a  Government,  in  which  there  are  fuch  a  variety  of  factions  and 
intrigues,   to  fubfift  without  this  neceffary  animal. 

A  Lion,  or  mafter-fpy,  has  feveral  Jack-calls  under  him,  who  are  his  re- 
tailers of  intelligence,  and  bring  him  in  materials  for  his  report;  his  chief 
haunt  is  a  Coffee-houfe,  and  as  his  voice  is  exceeding  flrong,  it  aggravates 
the  found  of  every  thing  it  repeats. 

As  the  Lion  generally  thirfts  after  blood,  and  is  of  a  fierce  and  cruel  na- 
ture, there  are  no  fecrets  which  he  hunts  after  with  more  delight,  than 
ihofe  that  cut  off  heads,  hang,  dra^v  and  quarter,  or  end  in  the  ruin  of  the 
perfon  -who  becomes  his  prey.  If  he  gets  the  wind  of  any  word  or  a61ion 
that  may  do  a  man  good,  it  is  not  for  his  purpofe;  he  quits  the  chace,  and 
falls  into  a  more  agreeable  fcent. 

He  difcovers  a  wonderful  fagacity  in  feeking  after  his  prey.  He  couches 
and  frifks  about  in  a  thoufand  fportful  motions  to  draw  it  within  his  reach, 
and  has  a  particular  way  of  imitating  the  found  of  the  creature  whom  he 
■would  enfnare;  an  artifice  to  be  met  with  in  no  beaft  of  prey,  except  the 
Hyana  and  the  political  Lion. 

You  feldom  fee  a  duller  of  news-mongers  without  a  Lion  in  the  midfl  of 
them.  He  never  miffes  taking  his  ftand  within  ear-fhot  of  one  of  thofe 
little  ambitious  men  who  fet  up  for  orators  in  places  of  public  refort.  If 
there  is  a  whifpering-hole,  or  any  public-fpirited  corner  in  a  Coffee-houfe, 
you  never  fail  of  feeing  a  Lion  couched  upon  his  elbow  in  fome  part  of 
the  neighbourhood. 
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A  Lion  is  particularly  addided  to  the  perufal  of  every  loofe  paper  that 
lies  in  his  way.  He  appears  more  than  ordinary  attentive  to  what  he 
reads,  while  he  liftens  to  thofe  who  are  about  him.  He  takes  up  the  Pojl- 
man,  and  fnufFs  the  candle  that  he  may  hear  the  better  by  it.  I  have  feen 
a  Lion  pore  upon  a  lingle  paragraph  in  an  old  Gazette  for  two  hours  to- 
gether, if  his  neighbours  have  been  talking  all  that  while. 

Having  given  a  full  defcription  of  this  monfter,  for  the  benefit  of  fuch 
innocent  perfons  as  may  fall  into  his  walks,  I  fhall  apply  a  word  or  two 
to  the  Lion  himfelf,  whom  I  would  dehre  to  confider  that  he  is  a  creature 
hated  both  by  God  and  man,  and  regarded  with  the  utmoft  contempt  even 
by  fuch  as  make  ufe  of  him.  Hangmen  and  executioners  are  neceflary  in 
a  State,  and  fo  may  the  animal  I  have  been  here  mentioning;  but  how 
defpicable  is  the  wretch  that  takes  on  him  fo  vile  an  employment  ?  there  is 
fcarce  a  Being  that  would  not  fuller  by  a  comparifon  with  him,  except  that 
Being  only  who  a6ls  the  fame  kind  of  part,  and  is  both  the  tempter  and 
accufer  of  mankind. 

N.  B.  Mr.  Ironlide  has,  within  Jive  weeks  lajl  pajt,  muzzled  three  Lions,  gorged 
five,  and  killed  one.  On  Monday  next  thejkin  of  the  dead  one  will  be  hung  up,  in 
terrorem,  at  Button'i  Coffee-houfe  over-agaififl  Tom'j  in  Covent-Garden. 


N°  96.  Wednefday,  July  i. 

CunSii  adfint,  meritaque  expedient  pramia  palmce.  ■  Virg. 

THERE  is  no  maxim  in  politics  more  indifputable,  than  that  a  nation 
fhouldhave  many  honors  in  referve  for  thofe  who  do  national  fervices. 
This  raifes  emulation,  cheriflies  public  merit,  and  infpires  every  one  with 
an  ambition  which  promotes  the  good  of  his  country.  The  lefs  expenfive 
thefe  honors  are  to  the  public,  the  more  ftill  do  they  turn  to  its  advantage. 
The  Romans  abounded  with  thefe  little  honorary  rewards,  that  without 
conferring  wealth  or  riches,  gave  only  place  and  dillindion  to  the  perfon 
who  received  them.  An  oaken  garland  to  be  worn  on  feftivals  and  public 
ceremonies,  was  the  glorious  recompence  of  one  who  had  covered  a  citizen 
in  battle.  A  Soldier  would  not  only  venture  his  life  for  a  mural  crown, 
but  think  the  mofl  hazardous  enterprife  fufficiently  repaid  by  fo  noble  a 
donation. 

But 
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But  among  all  honorary  rewards  which  are  neither  dangerous  nor  detri- 
mental to  the  donor,  I  remember  none  i'o  remarkable  as  the  titles  which 
are  bellowed  by  the  Emperor  of  China.  Thefe  are  never  given  to  any  fub- 
jed,  fays  Monfieur  le  Conte,  'till  the  fubjed  is  dead.  If  he  has  pleafed  his 
Emperor  to  the  laft,  he  is  called  in  all  public  memorials  by  the  title  which 
the  Emperor  confers  on  him  after  his  death,  and  his  children  take  their  rank 
accordingly.  This  keeps  the  ambitious  fubje6l  in  a  perpetual  dependence, 
making  him  always  vigilant  and  adive,  and  in  every  thing  conformable  to 
the  will  of  his  Sovereign. 

There  are  no  honorary  rewards  among  us,  which  are  more  efleeraed  by 
the  perfon  who  receives  them,  and  are  cheaper  to  the  Prince,  than  the  giv- 
ing of  Medals.  But  there  is  fomething  in  the  modern  manner  of  celebrating 
a  great  adion  in  Medals,  which  makes  fuch  a  reward  much  lefs  valuable 
than  it  was  among  the  Romans.  There  is  generally  but  one  coin  (lamped 
upon  the  occafion,  which  is  made  a  prefent  to  the  perfon  who  is  celebrated 
on  it.  By  this  means  his  whole  fame  is  in  his  own  cuftody.  The  applaufe 
that  is  bellowed  upon  him  is  too  much  limited  and  confined.  He  is  in 
pofleffion  of  an  honor  which  the  world  perhaps  knows  nothing  of.  He  may 
be  a  great  man  in  his  own  family;  his  wife  and  children  may  fee  the  mo- 
nument of  an  exploit,  which  the  public  in  a  little  time  is  a  ftranger  to. 
The  Romans  took  a  quite  different  method  in  this  particular.  Their  Medals 
were  their  current  money.  When  an  adion  deferved  to  be  recorded  on  a 
coin,  itwasflamped  perhaps  upon  an  hundred  thoufand  pieces  of  money  like 
our  {hillings,  or  half-pence,  which  were  ilfued  out  of  the  mint,  and  became 
current.  This  method  publiflied  every  noble  adion  to  advantage,  and  in 
a  fhort  fpace  of  time  fpread  through  the  whole  Roman  Empire.  The  Romans 
were  fo  careful  to  preferve  the  memory  of  great  events  upon  their  coins, 
that  when  any  particular  piece  of  money  grew  very  fcarce,  it  was  often  re- 
coined  by  a  fucceeding  Emperor,  many  years  after  the  death  of  the  Empe- 
ror to  whofe  honor  it  was  firfl  ftruck. 

A  friend  of  mine  drew  up  a  projed  of  this  kind  during  the  late  Miniflry, 
which  would  then  have  been  put  in  execution,  had  it  not  been  too  bufy  a 
time  for  thoughts  of  that  nature.  As  this  projed  has  been  very  much 
talked  of  by  the  Gentleman  above-mentioned,  to  men  of  the  greateft  genius, 
as  well  as  quality,  I  am  informed  there  is  now  a  defign  on  foot  for  exe- 
cuting the  propofal  which  was  then  made,  and  that  we  fhall  have  feveral 
farthings  and  half-pence  charged  on  the  reverfe  with  many  of  the  glorious 
particulars  of  her  Majefly's  reign.  This  is  one  of  thofe  arts  of  peace 
which  may  very  well  deferve  to  be  cultivated,  and  which  may  be  of  great 
ufe  to  pofterity. 

As 
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As  I  have  in  my  pofleffion  the  copy  of  the  paper  above-mentioned,  which 
was  delivered  to  the  late  Lord  Treafurer,  I  fhall  here  give  the  public  a  fight 
of  it.  For  I  do  not  queftion,  but  that  the  curious  part  of  my  Readers  w^ill 
be  very  well  pleafed  to  fee  fo  much  matter,  and  fo  many  ufeful  hints  upon 
this  fubjed,  laid  together  in  fo  clear  and  concife  a  manner.  <;, 

THE Englifli  have  not  been  fo  careful  as  other  polite  nations,  to  preferve 
the  memory  of  their  great  a6lions  and  events  on  Medals.  Their  fubje<5ls 
are  few,  their  motto's  and  devices  mean,  and  the  coins  themfelves  not  nume- 
rous enough  to  fpread  among  the  people,  or  defcend  to  poflerity. 

The  French  have  outdone  us  in  thefe  particulars,  and,  by  the  eflablifliment 
of  a  fociety  for  the  invention  of  proper  infcriptions  and  defigns,  have  the 
whole  hiftory  of  their  prefent  King  in  a  regular  feries  of  Medals. 

They  have  failed,  as  well  as  the  EngliJIi,  in  coining  fo  fmall  a  number  of 
each  kind,  and  thofe  of  fuch  coltly  metals,  that  each  fpecies  may  be  loft  in 
a  few  ages,  and  is  at  prefent  no  where  to  be  met  with  but  in  the  cabinets 
of  the  curious. 

The  ancient  Romans  took  the  only  effectual  method  to  difperfe  and  pre- 
ferve their  Medals,  by  making  them  their  current  money. 

Every  thing  glorious  or  ufeful,  as  well  in  peace  as  war,  gave  occafion  to 
a  different  coin.  Not  only  an  expedition,  vi6lory,  or  triumph,  but  the 
exercife  of  a  folemn  devotion,  the  remiffion  of  a  duty  or  tax,  a  new  temple, 
feaport,  or  highway,  were  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  after  this  manner. 

The  greateft  variety  of  devices  are  on  their  copper  money,  which  have 
moft  of  the  defigns  that  are  to  be  met  with  on  the  gold  and  filver,  and  feve- 
ral  peculiar  to  that  metal  only.  By  this  means  they  were  difperfed  into  the 
remoteft  corners  of  the  Empire,  came  into  the  pofleflion  of  the  poor  as  well 
as  rich,  and  were  in  no  danger  of  perifhing  in  the  hands  of  thofe  that  might 
have  melted  down  coins  of  a  more  valuable  metal. 

Add  to  all  this,  that  the  defigns  were  invented  by  men  of  genius,  and 
executed  by  a  decree  of  Senate. 

It  is  therefore  propofed, 

I.  That  the  EngliJli  farthings  and  halfpence  be  recoined  upon  the  union 
of  the  two  nations. 

II.  That  they  bear  devices  and  infcriptions  alluding  to  all  the  moft  re- 
markable parts  of  her  Majefty's  reign. 

III.  That  there  be  a  fociety  eftabliftied  for  the  finding  out  of  proper  fub- 
jeds,   infcriptions,   and  devices. 

IV.  That  no  fubje(51,  infcription,  or  device  be  ftamped  without  the  ap- 
probation of  this  fociety,  nor,  if  it  be  thought  proper,  without  the  autho- 
rity of  Privy-council.  By 
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By  this  means,  Medals,  that  are,  at  prefent,  only  a  dead  treafure  or  meer 
curiofuies,  will  be  of  ufe  in  the  ordinary  commerce  of  life,  and,  at  the  fame 
time  perpetuate  the  glories  of  her  Majefty's  reign,  reward  the  labors  of  her 
greateft  fubjecls,  keep  alive  in  the  people  a  gratitude  for  public  fervices, 
and  excite  the  emulation  of  pofterity.  To  thefe  generous  purpofes  nothing 
can  fo  much  contribute  as  Medals  of  this  kind,  which  are  of  undoubted 
authority,  of  neceffary  ufe  and  obfervation,  not  perifhable  by  time,  nor 
confined  to  any  certain  place;  properties  not  to  be  found  in  books,  ftatues, 
.pictures,  buildings,  or  any  other  monuments  of  illuflrious  actions. 


<i>^=< 


K°  97. 


Thurjday,  July  1. 


■Furor  ejl  pqji  omnia  perder£  naidum. 


Juv. 


SIR, 

I  Was  left  a  thoufand  pounds  by  an  uncle,  and  being  a  man  to  my 
thinking  very  likely  to  get  a  rich  ^vidow,  1  laid  afide  all  thoughts  of 
making  my  fortune  any  other  ^\•ay^  and  without  lofs  of  time  made  my 
application  to  one  who  had  buried  her  hufband  about  a  week  be- 
fore. By  the- help  of  fome  of  her  fhe  friends,  who  were  my  relations,  I 
got  into  her  company  ^vhen  fhe  -svould  fee  no  man  befides  myfelf  and  her 
Lawyer,  w^ho  is  a  little,  rivelled,  fpindle-fhanked  Gentleman,  and  married 
to  boot,  fo  that  I  had  .no  reafon  to  fear  him.  Upon  my  firft  feeing  her, 
fhe  faid  in  converfation  -within  my  hearing,  that  (he  thought  a  pale  com- 
plexion the  molt  agreeable  either  in  man  or%voman  :  now  you  muft  kno\\% 
Sir,  my  face  is  as  white  as  chalk.  This  gave  me  fome  encouragement, 
fo  that  to  mend  the  matter  I  bought  a  fine  flaxen  long  wig  that  coll 
me  thirty  guineas,  and  found  an  opportunity  of  feeing  her  in  it  the 
next  day.  She  then  let  drop  fome  expreffions  about  an  agate  fnuif-box. 
I  immediately  took  the  hint  and  bought  one,  being  unwilling  to  omit 
any  thing  that  might  make  me  defirable  in  her  eyes,  I  "was  betrayed 
after  the  fame  manner  into  a  Brocade  waiftcoat,  a  fword-knot,  a  pair 
of  filver  fringed  gloves,  and  a  diamond  rin?.  But  whether  out  of  fickle- 
nefs,  or  a  defign  upon  me,  I  cannot  tell;  but  I  found  by  her  difcourfe, 
that  what  fhe  liked  one  dav  fhe  difliked  another:   fo  that  in  fix  months 

J 

fpace  I  was  forced  to  equip  myfelf  above  a  dozen  times.      As  I  told  you 

before,   I  took  her  hints  at  a  diftance,   for  I  could  never  find  an  oppor- 

.  VOL.   IV.  R  -        '■■  tunity 
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"  tunity  of  talking  with  her  dire6lly  to  the  point.  All  this  time,  however, 
"  I  was  allowed  the  utmoft  familiarities  with  her  lap-dog,  and  have  played 
"  with  it  above  an  hour  together,  without  receiving  the  lead  reprimand, 
"  and  had  many  other  marks  of  favor  fliewn  me,  which  I  thought  amounted 
'*  to  a  promife.  If  (he  chanced  to  drop  her  fan,  fhe  received  it  from  my 
"  hands  with  great  civility.  If  fhe  wanted  any  thing,  I  reached  it  for  her. 
"  I  have  filled  her  tea-pot  above  an  hundred  times,  and  have  afterwards 
"•  received  a  difli  of  it  from  her  own  hands.  Now,  Sir,  do  you  judge  if 
"  after  fuch  encouragements  fhe  was  not  obliged  to  marry  me.  I  forgot 
'■*■  to  tell  you  that  I  kept  a  chair  by  the  week,  on  purpofe  to  carry  me  thi- 
"  ther  and  back  again.  Not  to  trouble  you  with  a  long  letter,  in  the  fpace 
"  of  about  a  twelvemonth  I  have  run  out  of  my  whole  thoufand  pounds 
'*  upon  her,  having  laid  out  the  lafl  fifty  in  a  new  fuit  of  cloaths,  in  which 
"  I  was  refolved  to  receive  her  final  anfwer,  which  amounted  to  this,  That 
"  ftie  was  engaged  to  another;  That  fhe  never  dreamt  1  had  any  fuch  thing 
"  in  my  head  as  marriage;  and  that  fhe  thought  I  had  frequented  herhoufe 
*'  only  becaufe  I  loved  to  be  in  company  with  my  relations.  This,  you 
"  know.  Sir,  is  ufing  a  man  like  a  fool,  and  fo  I  told  her;  but  the  worf^  of 
"  it  is,  that  I  have  fpent  my  fortune  to  no  purpofe.  All  therefore  that  I 
"  defire  of  you  is,  to  tell  me  whether  upon  exhibiting  the  feveral  particu- 
•'  lars  which  I  have  here  related  to  you,  I  may  not  fue  her  for  damages  in 
*'  a  court  of  Juflice.     Your  advice  in  this  particular  will  very  much  oblige 

Your  mojl  humble  admirer,   Simon  Softly. 

Before  I  anfwer  Mr.  Softly  s  requefl,  I  find  myfelf  under  a  neceffity  of 
difcuffing  two  nice  points :  firfl  of  all,  what  it  is,  in  cafes  of  this  nature, 
that  amounts  to  an  encouragement;  and  fecondly,  what  it  is  that  amounts 
to  a  promife.  Each  of  which  fubje^ts  requires  more  time  to  examine  than 
I  am  at  prefent  mailer  of.  Befides,  I  would  have  my  friend  Simon  confider, 
whether  he  has  any  Council  that  would  undertake  his  caufe  in  Forma  Pau- 
peris, he  having  unluckily  difabled  himfelf,  by  his  own  account  of  the  mat- 
ter, from  profecuting  his  fuit  any  other  way. 

In  anfwer  however  to  Mr.  Softly' s  requeft,  I  fhall  acquaint  him  with  a  me- 
thod made  ufe  of  by  a  young  fellow  in  King  Charles  the  Second's  reign, 
whom  I  fhall  here  call  Silvio,  who  had  long  made  love,  with  much  artifice 
and  intrigue,  to  a  rich  widow,  whofe  true  name  I  fhall  conceal  under  that 
of  Zjlinda.  Silvio,  who  was  much  more  fmitten  with  her  fortune  than  her 
perfon,  finding  a  twelvemonth's  application  unfuccefsful,  was  refolved  to 
make  a  faving  bargain  of  it,  and  fince  he  could  not  get  the  widow's  eftate 
into  his  poffeffion,  to  recover  at  leaft  what  he  had  laid  out  of  his  own  in  the 
purfuit  of  it.  In 
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In  order  to  this  he  prefented  her  with  a  bill  of  cofts;  having  particu- 
larifed  in  it  the  feveral  expences  he  had  been  at  in  his  long  perplexed  amour. 
Zjlinda  was  fo  pleafed  with  the  humor  of  the  fellow,  and  his  frank  way  of 
dealing,  that,  upon  the  perufal  of  the  bill,  fhe  fent  him  a  purfe  of  fifteen 
hundred  guineas,  by  the  right  application  of  which,  the  lover,  in  lefs  than 
a  year,  got  a  woman  of  greater  fortune  than  her  he  had  miffed.  The  feve- 
ral articles  in  the  bill  of  cofts  I  pretty  well  remember,  though  I  have  for- 
gotten the  particular  fum  charged  to  each  article. 

Laid  out  in  fupernumerary  full-bottom  wigs. 

Fiddles  for  a  Serenade,  with  a  fpeaking-trumpet. 

Gilt  paper  in  letters,  and  billet-doux  with  perfumed  wax. 

A  ream  of  fonnets  and  love  verfes,  purchafed  at  different  times  of  Mr. 
"Triplett  at  a  crown  a  fheet. 

To  Tjliiida  two  flicks  of  May  Cherries. 

Laft  fummer,  at  feveral  times,  a  bufhel  of  Peaches. 

Three  porters  whom  I  planted  about  her  to  watch  her  motions. 

The  firft,  who  flood  centry  near  her  door. 

The  fecond,  who  had  his  fland  at  the  flables  where  her  coach  was  put 
up. 

The  third  who  kept  watch  at  the  corner  of  the  ftreet  where  Xed  Courtall 
lives,  who  has  fince  married  her. 

Two  additional  porters  planted  over  her  during  the  whole  month  oi  May. 

Five  conjurers  kept  in  pay  all  lafl  winter. 

Spy-money  to  John  Trott  her  footman,  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Wheedle  her  com- 
panion, 

A  ne^v  Conning/mark  blade  to  fight  Xed  CourtalL 

To  TjUnda's  woman  (Mrs.  Abigal)  an  Indian  Fan,  a  dozen  pair  of  white 
kid  gloves,  a  piece  o{ Flanders  lace,  and  fifteen  guineas  in  dry  money. 

Secret  fervice-money  to  Betty  at  the  ring. 

Ditto,  to  Mrs.  Tape  the  Mantua-maker, 

Lofs  of  time. 


R  2  Friday, 
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N°  98.  Friday,  July  3, 


Injefe  redit Virg. 

TH  E  firft  who  undertook  to  infl;ru<5l  the  world  in  fingle  papers,  was 
IJaac  Bickerjlaffe  of  famous  memory:  a  man  nearly  related  to  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Ironfides.  We  have  often  fmoked  a  pipe  together,  for  I  was 
fo  much  in  his  books,  that  at  his  deceafe  he  left  me  a  fdver  ftandifh, 
a  pair  of  fpedacles,  and  the  lamp  by  which  he  ufed  to  write  his  Lucu- 
brations. 

The  venerable  IJaac  was  fucceeded  by  a  Gentleman  of  the  fame  family, 
very  memorable  for  the  fliortnefs  of  his  face  and  of  his  fpeeches.  This  in- 
genious Author  publifhed  his  thoughts,  and  held  his  tongue,  with  great 
applavife,  for  two  years  together. 

I  Nejior  Ironfide  have  now  for  fome  tim€  undertaken  to  fill  the  place  of 
thefe  my  two  renowned  kinfmen  and  predecelTors.  For  it  is  obferved  of 
every  branch  of  our  family,  that  we  have  all  of  us  a  wonderful  inclination 
to  give  good  advice,  though  it  is  remarkable  of  fome  of  us,  that  we  are  apt 
on  this  occafion  rather  to  give  than  take. 

However  it  be,  I  cannot  but  obferve,  with  fome  fecret  pride,  that  this 
way  of  writing  diurnal  papers  has  not  fucceeded  for  any  fpace  of  time  in 
the  hands  of  any  perfons  who  are  not  of  our  Line.  I  believe  I  fpeak  with- 
in compafs,  when  I  affirm  that  above  a  hundred  different  Authors  have  en- 
deavoured after  our  family-way  ofwriting,  fome  of  which  have  been  writers 
in  other  kinds  of  the  greatefl  eminence  in  the  kingdom;  but  I  do  not  know 
how  it  has  happened,  they  have  none  of  them  hit  upon  the  Art.  Their  pro- 
jects have  always  dropped  after  a  few  unfuccefsful  Effays.  It  puts  me  in 
mind  of  a  ftory  which  was  lately  told  me  by  a  pleafant  friend  of  mine,  who 
has  a  very  fine  hand  on  the  violin.  His  maid  fervant  feeing  his  inftrument 
lying  upon  the  table,  and  being  fenfible  there  was  mufic  in  it,  if  fhe  knew 
how  to  fetch  it  out,  drew  the  bow  over  every  part  of  the  firings,  and  at  lafl 
told  her  mailer  fhe  had  tried  the  fiddle  all  over,  but  could  not  for  her  heart 
find  whereabout  the  tune  lay. 

But  though  the  whole  burden  of  fuch  a  paper  is  only  fit  to  reft  on  the 
fhoulders  of  a  Bickerjlaffe,  or  an  Ironjide;  there  are  feveral  who  can  acquit  them- 

felves 
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felves  of  a  fingle  day's  Labor  in  it  with  fuitable  abilities.  Thefe  are  Gen- 
tlemen whom  I  have  often  invited  to  this  trial  of  wit,  and  who  have  feve- 
ral  of  them  acquitted  themfelves  to  my  private  Emolument,  as  well  as  to  their 
own  Reputation.  My  paper  among  the  Republic  of  letters  is  the  Ulyffes  his 
bow,  in  which  every  Man  of  wit  or  learning  may  try  his  ftrength.  One 
who  does  not  care  to  write  a  book  without  being  fure  of  his  abilities,  may 
fee  by  this  means  if  his  parts  and  talents  are  to  the  Public  tafte. 

This  I  take  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  men  of  the  beft  fenfe,  who  are 
always  diffident  of  their  private  judgment,  till  it  receives  a  fanclion  from 
the  Public.  Provoco  ad  populum,  I  appeal  to  the  people,  was  the  ufual  fay- 
ing of  a  very  excellent  dramatic  Poet,  when  he  had  any  difputes  with  par- 
ticular perfons  about  the  juftnefs  and  regularity  of  his  produ(flions.  It  is 
but  a  melancholy  comfort  for  an  Author  to  be  fatisfied  that  he  has  written 
up  to  the  rules  of  art,  when  he  finds  he  has  no  admirers  in  the  world  be- 
fides  himfelf.  Common  modefly  fhould,  on  this  occafion,  make  a  man  fuf- 
pe6l  his  own  judgment,  and  that  he  mifapplies  the  rules  of  his  art,  when 
he  finds  himfelf  fingular  in  the  applaufe  which  he  beftows  upon  his  own 
writings. 

The  Public  is  always  even  with  an  Author  who  has  notajuft  deference 
for  them.  The  contempt  is  reciprocal.  I  laugh  at  every  one,  faid  an  old 
Cynic,  who  laughs  at  me.  Do  you  fo?  replied  the  Philofopher;  then  let 
me  tell  you,  you  live  the  merriefl  life  of  any  man  in  Athens. 

It  is  not  therefore  the  leaft  ufe  of  this  my  paper,  that  it  gives  a  timorous 
writer,  and  fuch  is  every  good  one,  an  opportunity  of  putting  his  abilities 
to  the  proof,  and  of  founding  the  public  before  he  launches  into  it.  For 
this  reafon  I  look  upon  my  paper  as  a  kind  of  nurfery  for  Authors,  and 
queftion  not  but  fome,  who  have  made  a  good  Figure  here,  will  hereafter 
florifh  under  their  own  names  in  more  long  and  elaborate  works. 

After  having  thus  far  enlarged  upon  this  particular,  I  have  one  favor  to 
beg  of  the  candid  and  courteous  Reader,  that  when  he  meets  with  any  thing 
in  this  paper  which  may  appear  a  little  dull  or  heavy,  (tho'  I  hope  this  will 
not  be  often)  he  will  believe  it  is  the  work  of  fome  other  Perfon,  and  not 
of  Nejlor  Irotifide. 

I  have,  I  know  not  how,  been  drawn  into  tattle  of  myfelf,  more  Majorum, 
almoft  the  length  of  a  whole  Guardian-  I  fhall  therefore  fill  up  the  remain- 
ing part  of  it  with  what  flill  relates  to  my  own  perfon,  and  my  correfpon- 
dents.  Now  I  would  have  them  all  know,  that  on  the  twentieth  inftant  it 
is  my  intention  to  ere6l  a  Lion's  head  in  imitation  of  thofe  I  have  defcrib- 
ed  in  Venice,  through  which  all  the  private  intelligence  of  that  common- 
wealth is  faid  to  pafs.  This  head  is  to  open  amofl  wide  and  voracious  mouth, 

which 
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which  fhall  take  in  fuch  letters  and  papers  as  are  conveyed  to  me  by  my 
correfpondents,  it  hieing  my  refolution  to  have  a  particular  regard  to  all 
fuch  matters  as  come  to  my  hands  through  the  mouth  of  the  Lion,  There 
will  be  under  it  a  box,  of  which  the  key  will  be  in  my  own  cuflody,  to  re- 
ceive fuch  papers  as  are  dropped  into  it.  Whatever  the  Lion  fwallows  I 
fliall  digeft  for  the  ufe  of  the  public.  This  head  requires  fome  time  to  fi- 
nifh,  the  workman  being  refolved  to  give  it  feveral  mafterly  touches,  and  to 
reprefent  it  as  ravenous  as  poflible.  It  will  be  fet  up  in  Button  %  Coffee- 
houfe  in  Covent-Garden,  who  is  direded  to  fhew  the  way  to  the  Lion's  head, 
and  to  inftru6i  any  young  Author  how  to  convey  his  works  into  the  mouth 
of  it  with  fafety  and  fecrecy. 

N°  99.  Saturday,  July  4. 

Jii/lum,  et  tenacem  propofiti  virum 
Mon  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium, 
Non  vultus  hiftantis  tyranni 

Mente  quatit  folidd,  neque  Aujier 
Dux  inquieti  turbidus  Adrice, 
Mec  fulminmitis  magna  Jovis  manus: 
Si  fradus  illabatur  orbis. 

Imp avidum  fer lent  ruina.  Hor. 

THERE  is  no  virtue  fo  truly  great  and  godlike  asjuflice.  Mofl  of  the 
other  virtues  are  the  virtues  of  created  Beings,  or  accommodated  to 
our  nature  as  we  are  men.  Jullice  is  that  which  is  pra6iifed  by  God  him- 
felf,  and  to  be  pradifed  in  its  perfedion  by  none  but  him.  Omnifcience 
and  Omnipotence  are  requifite  for  the  full  exertion  of  it.  The  one,  to 
difcover  every  degree  of  uprightnefs  or  iniquity  in  thoughts,  words  and 
adions.  The  other,  to  meafure  out  and  impart  fuitable  rewards  and  pu- 
nifhments. 

As  to  be  perfedly  juft  is  an  attribute  in  the  divine  nature,  to  be  fo  to  the 
utmoft  of  our  abilities  is  the  glory  of  a  man.  Such  an  one  who  has  the 
public  adminiftration  inhis  hands,  ads  like  the  reprefentative  of  his  Maker, 
in  recompencing  the  virtuous,  and  punifhing  the  offenders.  By  the  extir- 
pating of  a  criminal  he  averts  the  judgments  of  heaven,  when  ready  to  fall 
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upon  an  impious  people ;  or,  as  my  friend  Cato  exprefles  it  much  better  in 
a  fentiment  conformable  to  his  character, 

When  by  jujl  vengeance  impiom  mortals  perijli. 
The  Gods  behold  their  punijhment  with  pleajure, 
And  lay  th'  uplifted  thunder -bolt  afide. 

When  a  nation  once  lofes  its  regard  to  juflice;  when  tliey  do  not  look 
upon  it  as  fomething  venerable,  holy  and  inviolable;  when  any  of  them 
dare  prefume  to  lellen,  affront  or  terrify  thofe  who  have  the  diftribution  of 
it  in  their  hands;  when  a  judge  is  capable  of  being  influenced  by  any 
thing  but  law,  or  a  caufe  may  be  recommended  by  any  thing  that  is  foreign 
to  its  own  merits,  we  may  venture  to  pronounce  that  fuch  a  nation  is 
haftening  to  its  ruin. 

For  this  reafon  the  beft  law  that  has  ever  paffed  in  our  days,  is  that  which 
continues  our  Judges  in  their  pofls  during  their  good  behaviour,  without 
leaving  them  to  the  mercy  of  fuch  who  in  ill  times  might,  by  an  undue  in- 
fluence over  them,  trouble  and  pervert  the  courfe  of  juflice.  1  dare  fay 
the  extraordinary  perfon  who  is  now  pofted  in  the  Chief  Sid-iion  of  the  law; 
would  have  been  the  fame  had  that  a6l  never  paffed;  but  it  is  a  great  fatis- 
fa6iion  to  all  honeft  men,  that  while  we  fee  the  greatefl  ornament  of  the 
profeflion  in  its  higheft  poll,  we  are  fure  he  cannot  hurt  himfelf  by  that 
affiduous,  regular  and  impartial  adminiflration  of  juflice,  for  which  he  is 
fo  univerfally  celebrated  by  the  whole  kingdom.  Such  men  are  to  be  rec- 
koned among  the  greateft  national  bleflings,  and  fhould  have  that  honor 
paid  them  whilft  they  are  yet  living,  which  will  not  fail  to  crown  their 
memory  when  dead. 

I  always  rejoice  when  I  fee  a  tribunal  filled  with  a  man  of  an  upright 
and  inflexible  temper,  who  in  the  execution  of  his  country's  laws  can  over- 
come all  private  fear,  refentment,  folicitation,  and  even  pity  itfelf.  What- 
ever paflion  enters  into  a  fentence  or  deciflon,  fo  far  will  there  be  in  it  a 
tin6lure  of  injuftice.  In  fhort,  juflice  difcards  party,  friendfhip,  kindred, 
and  is  therefore  always  reprefented  as  blind,  that  we  may  fuppofe  her 
thoughts  are  wholly  intent  on  the  equity  of  a  caufe,  wnthout  being  diverted 
or  prejudiced  by  objects  foreign  to  it. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  Perfian  flory,  which  is  very  fuitable  to 
my  prefent  fubje61.  It  will  not  a  little  pleafe  the  Reader,  if  he  has  the  fame 
tafte  of  it  which  I  myfelf  have. 

As  one  of  the  Sultans  lay  encamped  on  the  plains  o{  Avala,  a  certain  great 
man  of  the  army  entered  by  force  into  a  peafant's  houfe,   and  finding  his 
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wife  very  handfome,  turned  the  good  man  out  of  his  dwelling,  and  went  to 
bed  to  her.  The  peafant  complained  the  next  morning  to  the  Sultan,  and 
defired  redrefs;  but  was  not  able  to  point  out  the  criminal.  The  Emperor, 
who  was  very  much  incenfed  at  the  injury  done  to  the  poor  man,  told  him 
that  probably  the  offender  might  give  his  wife  another  vifit,  and  if  he  did» 
commanded  him  immediately  to  repair  to  his  tent  and  acquaint  him  with 
it.  Accordingly  within  two  or  three  days  the  Officer  entered  again  the 
peafant's  houfe,  and  turned  the  owner  out  of  doors;  who  thereupon  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  the  imperial  tent,  as  he  was  ordered.  The  Sultan  went  in 
perfon,  with  his  guards,  to  the  poor  man's  houfe,  where  he  arrived  about 
midnight.  As  the  attendants  carried  each  of  them  a  Eambeau  in  their 
hands,  the  Sultan,  after  having  ordered  all  the  lights  to  be  put  out,  gave 
the  word  to  enter  the  houfe,  find  out  the  criminal,  and  put  him  to  death- 
This  was  immediately  executed,  and  the  corpfe  laid  out  upon  the  floor  by 
the  Emperor's  command.  He  then  bid  every  one  light  his  flambeau,  and 
ftand  about  the  dead  body.  The  Sultan  approaching  it,  looked  upon  the 
face,  and  immediately  fell  upon  his  .knees  in  prayer.  Upon  his  rifmg  up 
he  ordered  the  peafant  to  fet  before  liim  whatever  food  hehad  in  his  houfe. 
The  peafant  brought  out  a  great  deal  of  coarfe  fare,  of  which  the  Emperor 
eat  very  heartily.  The  peafant  feeing  him  in  good  humor,  prefumed  to 
afk  of  him,  why  be  had  ordered  the  flambeaux  to  be  put  out  before  he  had 
commanded  the  adulterer  to  be  flain?  why,  upon  their  being  lighted  again, 
he  looked  upon  the  face  of  the  dead  body,  and  fell  down  by  it  in  prayer? 
and  why,  after  this,  he  had  ordered  meat  to  be  fet  before  him,  of  which  he 
now  eat  fo  heartily?  The  Sultan,  being  willing  to  gratify  the  curiofity  of  his 
hoft,  anfwered  him  in  this  manner.  "•  Upon  hearing  the  greatnefs  of  the 
"  offence  which  had  been  committed  by  one  of  the  army,  I  had  reafon  to 
"  think  it  might  have  been  one  .of  my  own  fons,  for  who  elfe  would  have 
"  been  fo  audacious  and  prefuming?  L gave  orders  therefore  for  the  lights 
"■  to  be  extinguilhed,  that  I  might  not  be  led  aftray,  by  partiality  or  com- 
"  paffion,  from  doing  juflice  on  the  criminal.  Upon  the  lighting  of  the 
"  flambeaux  a  fecond  time,  I  looked  upon  the  face  of  the  dead  perfon,  and 
*'  to  my  unfpeakable  joy,  found  that  it  was  not  my  fon.  It  was  for  this 
"  reafon  that  I  immediately  Jell  upon  my  knees,  and  gave  thanks  to  God. 
"  As  for  my  eating  heartily  of  the  food  you  have  fet  before  me,  you  will 
"  ceafe  to  wonder  at  it,  when  you  know  that  the  great  anxiety  of  mind  I 
"  have  been  in,  upon  this  occafion,  fince  the  firft^  complaints  you  brought 
"  me,  has  hindered  my  eating  any  thing  from  that  time  till  this  very  mo- 
"  ment. 

Monday, 
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N°  100.  Monday,  July  6. 

Hoc  vos  pracipui  tiivea,  decet,  hoc  uhi  vidi, 

OJcula  ferre  humero,  qua  patet,  ufque  libet.  Ovid. 

THERE  is  a  certain  female  ornament  by  fome  called  a  Tucker,  and 
by  others  the  Neck-piece,  being  a  flip  of  fine  linen  or  muflin  that 
ufed  to  run  in  a  fmall  kind  of  ruffle  round  the  uppermoft  verge  of  the 
w^omen's  (lays,  and  by  that  means  covered  a  great  part  of  the  fhoulders  and 
bofom.  Having  thus  given  a  definition,  or  rather  defcription  of  the  Tucker, 
I  muft  take  notice,  that  our  Ladies  have  of  late  thrown  afide  this  fig-leaf, 
and  expofed  in  its  primitive  nakednefs  that  gentle  fwelling  of  the  bread 
which  it  was  ufed  to  conceal.  What  their  defign  by  it  is,  they  themfelves 
beft  know. 

I  obferved  this  as  I  was  fitting  the  other  day  by  a  famous  fhe  vifitant  at 
my  LadyZzzarf/'s,  when  accidentally  as  I  was  looking  upon  her  face,  letting 
my  fight  fall  into  her  bofom,  I  was  furprifed  with  beauties  which  I  never 
before  difcovered,  and  do  not  know  where  my  eye  would  have  run,  if  I  had 
not  immediately  checked  it.  The  Lady  herfelf  could  not  forbear  blufhing 
when  flie  obferved  by  my  looks,  that  fhe  had  made  her  neck  too  beautiful 
and  glaring  an  obje6i,  even  for  a  man  of  my  character  and  gravity.  I  could 
fcarce  forbear  making  ufe  of  my  hand  to  cover  fo  unfeemly  a  fight. 

If  we  furvey  the  pidures  of  our  great-grandmothers  in  Queen  Elizabelh's 
time,  we  fee  them  clothed  down  to  the  very  wrifts,  and  up  to  the  very 
chin.  The  hands  and  face  were  the  only  famples  they  gave  of  their  beau- 
tiful perfons.  The  following  age  of  females  made  larger  difcoveries  of  their 
complexion.  They  firft  of  all  tucked  up  their  garments  to  the  elbow,  and 
notwithftanding  the  tendernefs  of  the  fex,  were  content,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  mankind,  to  expofe  their  arms  to  the  coldnefs  of  the  air,  and  in- 
juries of  the  weather.  This  artifice  hath  fucceeded  to  their  wifiies,  and  be- 
trayed many  to  their  arms,  who  might  have  efcaped  them  had  they  been 
ftill  concealed. 

About  the  fame  time  the  Ladies  confidering  that  the  neck  was  a  very  mo- 
deft  part  in  a  human  body,  they  freed  it  from  thofe  yokes,  I  mean  thofe 
monftrous  linen  ruffs,  in  which  the  fimplicity  of  their  grandmothers  had 
enclofed  it.      In  proportion  as  the  age  refined,  the  drefs  ftill  funk  lower,  fo 
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that  when  we  now  fay  a  woman  has  a  handfome  neck,  we  reckon  into  it 
many  of  the  adjacent  parts.  The  difufe  of  the  Tucker  has  ftill  enlarged  it, 
infomuch  that  the  neck  of  a  line  woman  at  prefent  takes  in  almoft  half  the 
body. 

Since  the  female  neck  thus  grows  upon  us,  and  the  Ladies  feem  difpofed 
to  difcover  themfelves  to  us  more  and  more,  I  would  fain  have  them  tell 
us  once  for  all  how  far  they  intend  to  go,  and  whether  they  have  yet  de- 
termined among  themfelves  where  to  make  a  flop. 

For  my  own  part,  their  necks,  as  they  call  them,   are  no  more  than  bujls 
of  alabafter  in  my  eye.      I  can  look  upon 

The  yielding  marble  of  a  fnowy  breajl, 

with  as  much  coldnefs  as  this  line  of  Mr.  Waller  reprefents  in  the  objed  it-, 
felf.  But  my  fair  readers  ought  to  confider,  that  all  their  beholders  are 
not  Nejiors.  Every  man  is  not  fufEciently  qualified  with  age  and  philofo- 
phy  to  be  an  indifferent  fpe6btor  of  fuch  allurements.  The  eyes  of  young 
men  are  curious  and  penetrating,  their  imaginations  of  a  rovin'g  nature, 
and  their  paffions  under  no  difcipline  or  reflraint.  I  am  in  pain  for  a 
woman  of  rank,  when  I  fee  her  thus  expofmg  herfelf  to  the  regards  of  every 
impudent  flaring  fellow.  How  can  flie  expe6l  that  her  quality  can  defend 
her,  when  fhe  gives  fuch  provocation  ?  I  could  not  but  obferve  laft  winter, 
that  upon  the  difufe  of  the  Neck-piece  (the  ladies  will  pardon  me  if  it  is 
not  the  fafhionable  term  of  art)  the  whole  tribe  of  oglers  gave  their  eyes  a 
new  determination,  and  ftared  the  fair  fex  in  the  neck  rather  than  in  the 
face.  To  prevent  thefe  faucy  familiar  glances,  I  would  intreat  my  gentle 
Readers  to  few  on  their  Tuckers  again,  to  retrieve  the  modelly  of  their 
characters,  and  not  to  imitate  the  nakednefs  but  the  innocence  of  their 
mother  Eve. 

What  moft  troubles  and  indeed  furprifes  me  in  this  particular,  I  have 
obferved  that  the  leaders  in  this  fafiaion  were  moft  of  them  married  women. 
What  their  defign  can  be  in  making  themfelves  bare,  I  cannot  poffibly  ima- 
gine. No  body  expofes  wares  that  are  appropriated.  When  the  bird  is 
taken  the  fnare  ought  to  be  removed.  It  was  a  remarkable  circumftance 
in  the  inftitution  of  the  fevere  Lycurgus.  As  that  great  lawgiver  knew 
that  the  wealth  and  ftrength  of  a  republic  confifted  in  the  multitude  of  citi- 
zens, he  did  all  he  could  to  encourage  marriage:  in  order  to  it  he  prefcribed 
a  certain  loofe  drefs  for  the  Spartan  maids,  in  which  there  were  feveral  ar- 
tificial rents  and  openings,  that  upon  their  putting  themfelves  in  motion  dif- 
covered  feveral  limbs  of  the  body  to  the  beholders.  Such  were  the  baits 
and  temptations  made  ufe  of,  by  that  wife  lawgiver,    to  incline  the  young 

men 
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men  of  his  age  to  marriage.  But  when  the  maid  was  once  fped,  fhe  was 
not  fufFered  to  tantalife  the  male  part  of  the  commonweakh:  her  gar- 
ments wereclofedup,  andftitched  together  with  the  greateftcare  imaginable. 
The  fhape  of  her  limbs  and  complexion  of  her  body  had  gained  their  ends, 
and  were  ever  after  to  be  concealed  from  the  notice  of  the  public. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  difcourfe  of  the  Tucker  with  a  moral  which  I  have 
taught  upon  all  occafions,  and  fhall  flill  continue  to  inculcate  into  my  fe- 
male Readers;  namely,  that  nothing  beftows  fo  much  beauty  on  a  woman 
as  modefly.  This  is  a  maxim  laid  down  by  Ovid  himfelf,  the  greatefl:  mafter 
in  the  art  of  love.  He  obferves  upon  it,  that  Venus  pleafes  moft  when  fhe 
appears  (Jemi-reduBa)  in  a  figure  withdrawing  herfelf  from  the  eye  of  the 
beholder.  It  is  very  probable  he  had  in  his  thoughts  the  flatue  which  we 
fee  in  the  Ve^ius  de  Medicis,  where  fhe  is  reprefented  in  fuch  a  fhy  retiring 
pofture,  and  covers  her  bofom  with  one  of  her  hands.  In  fhort,  modefly 
gives  the  maid  greater  beauty  than  even  the  bloom  of  youth,  it  beftows  on 
the  wife  the  dignity  of  a  matron,  and  reinftates  the  widow  in  her  virginity. 

N°  loi.  Tiiefday,  July  7. 


Tros  Tyriufve  mihi  nullo  difcrimine  habetur.  Virg. 

THIS  being  the  great  day  of  thankfgiving  for  the  Peace,  I  fhall  pre- 
fent  my  Reader  with  a  couple  of  letters  that  are  the  fruits  of  it.  They 
are  written  by  a  Gentleman  who  has  taken  this  opportunity  to  fee  France, 
and  has  given  his  friends  in  England  a  general  account  of  what  he  has  there 
met  with,  in  feveral  epiftles.  Thofe  which  follow  were  put  into  my  hands 
with  liberty  to  make  them  public,  and  I  queftion  not  but  my  Reader  will 
think  himfelf  obliged  to  me  for  fo  doing. 

SIR, 

SINCE    I  had  the  happinefs  to  fee  you  lafl,    I   have  encountered  as 
many  misfortunes  as  a  knight-errant.   I  had  a  fall  into  the  water  at 
"  Calais,  and  fmce  that  feveral  bruifes  upon  land,  lame  poft-horfes  by  day, 
"  and  hard  beds  at  night,  with  many  other  difmal  adventures. 
Quorum  animus  memini/fe  horret  luHuque  refugit. 

S  2  "  My 
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"  My  arrival  at  Paris  was  at  firflno  lefs  uncomfortable,  where  I  could  not 
fee  a  face  nor  hear  a  word  that  I  ever  met  with  before;  fo  that  my  mofl 
agreeable  companions  have  been  flatues  and  pidures,  which  are  many  of 
them  very  extraordinary,  but  what  particularly  recommends  them  to  me 
is,  that  they  do  not  fpeak  French,  and  have  a  very  good  quality,  rarely  to 
be  met  with  in  this  country,  of  not  being  too  talkative. 
"  I  am  fettled  for  fome  time  at  Paris.  Since  my  being  here  I  have  made 
the  tour  of  all  the  King's  palaces,  which  has  been  I  think  the  pleafant- 
efl  part  of  my  life.  I  could  not  believe  it  w^as  in  the  power  of  art  to 
furnifli  out  fuch  a  multitude  of  noble  fcenes  as  I  there  met  with,  or  that 
fo  many  delightful  profpeds  could  lie  within  the  compafs  of  a  man's  ima- 
gination. There  is  every  thing  done  that  can  be  expelled  from  a  Prince 
who  removes  mountains,  turns  the  courfeof  rivers,  raifes  woods  inaday's 
time,  and  plants  a  village  or  town  on  fuch  a  particular  fpot  of  ground, 
only  for  the  bettering  of  a  view.  One  would  wonder  to  fee  how  many 
tricks  he  has  made  the  water  play  for  his  diverfion.  It  turns  itfelf  into 
pyramids,  triumphal  arches,  glafs-bottles,  imitates  a  hre-work,  rifes  in  a. 
mift,  or  tells  a  flory  out  of  EJop. 

"  I  do  not  believe,  as  good  a  poet  as  you  are,  that  you  can  make  finer 
landfcapes  than  thofe  about  the  King's  houfes,  or  with  all  your  defcrip- 
tions  raife  a  more  magnificent  palace  than  Verfailles.  I  am  however  fo  An- 
gular as  to  prefer  Fontaine-bleau  to  all  the  reft.  It  is  fituated  among  rocks 
and  woods,  that  give  you  a  fine  variety  of  falvage  profpe61s.  The  King 
has  humored  the  genius  of  the  place,  and  only  made  ufe  of  fo  much  art 
as  is  neceflary  to  help  and  regulate  nature,  without  reforming  her  too 
much.  The  cafcades  feem  to  break  through  the  clefts  and  cracks  of 
rocks  that  are  covered  over  with  mofs,  and  look  as  if  they  were  piled  up- 
on one  another  by  accident.  There  is  an  artificial  wildnefs  in  the  mea- 
dows, walks,  and  canals;  and  the  garden,  inftead  of  a  wall,  is  fenced  on  the 
lower  end  by  a  natural  mound  of  rock-work  that  ftrikes  the  eye  very 
agreeably.  For  my  part,  I  think  there  is  fomething  more  charming  in 
thefe  rude  heaps  of  ftone  than  in  fo  many  flatues,  and  would  as  foon  fee 
a  river  winding  through  woods  and  meadows,  as  when  it  is  toffed  up  in 
fo  many  whimfical  figures  at  Verfailles.  To  pafs  from  works  of  nature  to 
thofe  of  art.  In  my  opinion,  the  pleafanteft  part  oiVerJaillesh  the  gallery. 
Every  one  fees  on  each  fide  of  it  fomething  that  will  be  fure  to  pleafe 
him.  For  one  of  them  commands  a  view  of  the  fineft  garden  in  the  world, 
and  the  other  is  wainfcotted  with  looking- glafs.  The  hiftory  of  the  pre- 
fent  King  till  the  year  i6  is  painted  on  the  roof  by  le  Briin,  fo  that  his 
Majefty  has  a6lions- enough  by  hira  tofurnifh  another  gallery  much  long- 
er than  the  prefent.  "  The 
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"The  painter  has  reprefented  hismoft  Chriflian  Majefty  under  the  figure 
"  oi  Jupiter,  throwing  thunder-bolts  all  about  the  cieling,  and  jflriking  ter- 
"  ror  into  the  Danube  and  Rhine,  that  lie  aftonifhed  and  blafted  with  light- 
"  ning  a  little  above  the  cornice. 

"  But  what  makes  all  thefe  fliows  the  more  agreeable  is,  the  great  kind- 
"  nefs  and  affability  that  is  fhewn  to  ftrangers.  If  the  French  do  not  excel 
"  the  Englijli  in  all  the  arts  of  humanity,  they  do  at  leaft  in  the  outward  ex- 
"  preffions  of  it.  And  upon  this,  as  well  as  other  accounts,  though  I  be- 
"  lieve  the  Englijli  are  a  much  wifer  nation,  the  French  are  undoubtedly 
"  much  more  happy.  Their  old  men  in  particular  are,  I  believe,  the  moft 
"  agreeable  in  the  world.     An  antediluvian  could  not  have  more  life  and 

O 

"  brifknefs  in  him  at  threefcore  and  ten:  for  that  fire  and  levity  which 
"  makes  the  young  ones  fcarce  converfible,  when  a  little  walled  and  tem- 
"  pered  by  years,  makes  a  very  pleafant  old  age.  Befides,  this  national  fault 
"  of  being  fo  very  talkative  looks  natural  and  graceful  in  one  that  has  grey 
"•  hairs  to  countenance  it.  The  mentioning  this  fault  in  the  French  muft  put 
"  me  in  mind  to  finifh  my  letter,  left  you  think  me  already  too  much  in- 
"  felled  by  their  converfation;  but  I  muft  defire  you  to  confider,  that  tra- 
"  veiling  does  in  this  refpe61  lay  a  little  claim  to  the  privilege  of  old  age. 

lam,  SIB,  Sec. 

SIR,  Blois,  May  15,   N.  S, 

I  Cannot  pretend  to  trouble  you  with  any  ne^vs  from  this  place,  where 
the  only  advantage  I  have,  befides  getting  the  language,  is,  to  fee  the 
'  manners  and  temper  of  the  people,  which  I  believe  maybe  better  learned 
''  here  than  in  courts  and  greater  cities,  where  artifice  and  difguife  are 
'  more  in  fafhion. 

"  I  have  already  feen,  as  I  informed  you  in  my  laft,  all  the  King's  pala- 
'  ces,  and  have  now  feen  a  great  part  of  the  country.  I  never  thought 
'  there  had  been  in  the  world  fuch  an  exceffive  magnificence  or  poverty  as 
'  I  have  met  with  in  both  together.  One  can  fcarce  conceive  the  pomp 
'  that  appears  in  every  thing  about  the  King;  but  at  the  fame  time  it 
'  makes  half  his  fubje6ls  go  barefoot.  The  people  are,  however,  the  hap- 
'  pieft  in  the  world,  and  enjoy,  from  the  benefit  of  their  climate,  and  na- 
'  tural  conftitution,  fuch  a  perpetual  gladnefs  of  heart  and  eafinefs  oftem- 
'  per  as  even  liberty  and  plenty  cannot  beftow  on  thofe  of  other  nations. 
'  'Tis  not  in  the  power  of  ^vant  or  flavery  to  make  them  miferable  There  is 
'  nothing  to  be  met  with  in  the  country  but  mirth  and  poverty.  Everyone 
'  fings,  laughs,  and  ftarves.  Their  converfation  is  generally  agreeable,  for  if 

"  they 
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"  they  have  any  wit  or  fenfe,  they  arefure  tofhewit.  They  never  mend  upon 
"■  a  fecond  meeting,  but  ufe  all  the  freedom  and  familiarity  at  firfl  fight, 
"  that  a  long  intimacy  or  abudance  of  wine  can  fcarce  draw  from  an  Eng- 
"  lijliman.  Their  women  are  perfect  miftreffes  in  this  art  of  fhewing  them- 
"  felves  to  thebeft  advantage.  They  are  always  gay  and  fprightly,  and  fet  off 
"  the  worft  faces  in  Europe  with  the  beft  airs.  Every  one  knows  how  to  give 
"  herfelf  as  charming  a  look  and  pofture  as  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  could  draw 
"  her  in.  I  cannot  end  my  letter  without  obferving  that  from  what  I  have 
"  already  feen  of  the  world,  I  cannot  but  fet  a  particular  mark  of  difl;in6i;ion 
"  upon  thofe  who  abound  moft  in  virtues  of  their  nation,  and  leaft  with 
"  its  imperfe<ftions.  When  therefore  I  fee  the  good  fenfe  of  an  Englijhman  in 
"  its  higheft  perfection,  without  any  mixture  of  the  fpleen,  I  hope  you  will 
"  excufe  me  if  I  admire  the  character,  and  am  ambitious  of  fubfcribing 
"  myfelf, 

SIR,   Yours,  &c. 


N°  I02.  Wednejday,  July  8. 
Natos  adjlumina  primiim 


Deferimus,  fcsvoque  gelu  durainus  et  undis.  Virg. 

I  Am  always  beating  about  in  my  thoughts  for-  fomething  that  may  turn 
to  the  benefit  of  my  dear  countrymen.  The  prefent  feafon  of  the  year 
having  put  moft  of  them  in  flight  fummer-fuits,  has  turned  my  fpeculations 
to  a  fubje6l  that  concerns  every  one  who  is  fenfible  of  cold  or  heat,  which 
I  believe  takes  in  the  greateft  part  of  my  Readers. 

There  is  nothing  in  nature  more  inconftant  than  the  Britijli  climate,  if 
we  except  the  humor  of  its  inhabitants.  We  have  frequently  in  one  day  all 
the  feafons  of  the  year.  I  have  fhivered  in  the  dog-days,  and  been  forced  to 
throw  off  my  coat  in  January.,  I  have  gone  to  bed  in  Auguji  and  rofe  in 
December.  Summer  has  often  caught  me  in  my  Drap  de  Berry.,  and  winter 
in  my  Doily  fuit. 

I  remember  a  very  whimfical  fellow  (commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Pojlure-majler)  in  King  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  who  was  the  plague  of  all 
the  taylors  about  town.  He  would  often  fend  for  one  of  them  to  take  mea- 
fure  of  him;  but  would  fo  contrive  it  as  to  have  a  moft  immoderate  rifmg  in 
one  of  his  flioulders.     When  the   clothes   were  brought  home,    and  tried 

upon 
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upon  him,  the  deformity  was  removed  into  the  other  fhoulder.  Upon 
which  the  taylor  begged  pardon  for  the  miftake,  and  mended  it  as  fad  as 
he  could;  but  upon  a  third  trial  found  him  a  ftraight  fliouldered  man  as  one 
would  defne  to  fee,  but  a  little  unfortunate  in  a  humped  back.  In  fhort, 
this  wandering  tumor  puzzled  all  the  workmen  about  town,  who  found  it 
impoflible  to  accommodate  fo  changeable  a  cuftomer.  My  Reader  w41l 
apply  this  to  any  one  who  would  adapt  a  fuit  to  a  feafon  of  our  EngUJh 
climate. 

After  this  fhort  defcant  on  the  uncertainty  of  ouv  Engl ijli  weather,  I  come 
to  my  moral. 

A  man  fhould  take  care  that  his  body  be  nottoofoft  for  his  climate;  but 
rather,  if  poffible,  harden  and  feafon  himfelf  beyond  the  degree  of  cold 
wherein  he  lives.  Daily  experience  teaches  us  how  we  may  inure  our- 
felves  by  cuftom  to  bear  the  extremities  of  weather  without  injury.  The 
inhabitants  oil  J^ova  X.cmbla  go  naked  without  complaining  of  the  bleaknefs 
of  the  air  in  which  they  are  born,  as  the  armies  of  the  northern  nations 
keep  the  field  all  winter.  The  fofteft  of  our  Briti/Ji  Ladies  expofe  their  arms 
and  necks  to  the  open  air,  which  the  men  could  not  do  without  catching 
cold,  for  want  of  being  accuftomed  to  it.  The  whole  body  by  the  fame 
means  might  contrail  the  fame  firmnefs  and  temper.  The  Scythian  that  was 
afked  how  it  was  poffible  for  the  inhabitants  of  his  frozen  climate  to  go 
naked,  replied,  Becmife  loe  are  all  over  Jace.  Mr.  Locke  advifes  parents  to 
have  their  children's  feetwafhed  every  morning  in  cold  water,  which  might 
probably  prolong  multitudes  of  lives. 

I  verily  believe  a  cold  bath  would  be  one  of  the  moft  healthful  exercifes 
in  the  world,  were  it  made  ufe  of  in  the  education  of  youth.  It  would 
make  their  bodies  more  than  proof  to  the  injuries  of  the  air  and  weather. 
It  would  be  fomething  like  what  the  poets  tell  us  of  Achilles,  whom  his  mo- 
ther is  faid  to  have  dipped,  when  he  was  a  child,  in  the  river  Styx.  The 
ftory  adds,  that  this  made  him  invulnerable  all  over,  excepting  that  part 
\vhich  the  mother  held  in  her  hand  during  this  immerfion,  and  which  by  that 
means  loft  the  benefit  of  thefe  hardening  waters.  Our  common  pra6iice  runs 
in  a  quite  contrary  method.  We  are  perpetually  foftening  ourfelves  by 
good  fires  and  warm  clothes.  The  air  within  our  rooms  has  generally  two 
or  three  more  degrees  of  heat  in  it  than  the  air  without  doors. 

Crajfus  is  an  old  lethargic  valetudinarian.  For  thefe  twenty  years  laft 
paft  he  has  been  clothed  in  frize  of  the  fame  color  and  of  the  fame  piece. 
He  fancies  he  fhould  catch  his  death  in  anv  other  kind  of  manufa6lure,  and 
though  his  avarice  would  incline  him  to  wear  it  till  it  was  thread-bare,  he 
dares  not  do  it  left  he  fhould  take  cold  when  the  nap  is  off.      He  could  no 

more 
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more  live  without  his  frize  coat  than  without  his  fkin.  It  is  not  indeed 
fo  properly  his  coat  as  what  the  anatomifts  call  one  of  the  integuments  of 
the  body. 

How  different  an  old  man  is  CraJJus  from  myfelf.  It  is  indeed  the  parti- 
cular diftin6lion  of  the  Ironfides  to  be  robuft  and  hardy,  to  defy  the  cold  and 
rain,  and  let  the  weather  do  its  worft.  My  father  lived  till  a  hundred 
without  a  cough,  and  we  have  a  tradition  in  the  family,  that  my  grandfather 
ufed  to  throw  off  his  hat  and  go  open  breafted  after  fourfcore.  As  for  my- 
felf, they  ufed  to  foufe  me  over  head  and  ears  in  water  when  I  was  a  boy, 
fo  that  I  am  now  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  moft  cafe-hardened  of  the 
whole  family  of  the  Ironfides.  In  fhort,  I  have  been  fo  plunged  in  water 
and  inured  to  the  cold,  that  I  regard  myfelf  as  a  piece  of  true-tempered 
Steele,  and  can  fay  with  the  above-mentioned  Scythian,  that  I  am  face,  or  if 
my  enemies  pleafe,  forehead,  all  over. 

N°  103.  irhiirfday.,  July  9. 

Dum  flammas  Jovis,  etfojiitus  imitatur  Olympi.  Virg. 

I  Am  confidering  how  mofl  of  the  gres-t  phcenomejia,  or  appearances  in  na- 
ture, have  been  imitated  by  the  art  of  man.  Thunder  is  grown  a  com- 
mon drug  among  the  chymifls.  Lightning  may  be  bought  by  the  pound. 
If  a  man  has  occafion  for  a  lambent  flame,  you  have  whole  fheets  of  it  in 
a  handful  of  phofphor.  Showers  of  rain  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  water- 
work;  and  we  are  informed,  that  fome  years  ago  the  virtuofos  of  France 
covered  a  little  vault  with  artificial  fnow,  which  they  made  to  fall  above  an 
hour  together  for  the  entertainment  of  his  prefent  Majefty. 

I  am  led  into  this  train  of  thinking  by  the  noble  fire-work  that  was  exhi- 
bited laft  night  upon  the  Thames.  You  might  there  fee  a  little  fky  filled 
with  innumerable  blazing  ftars  and  meteors.  Nothing  could  be  more 
aftonifliing  than  the  pillars  of  flame,  clouds  of  fmoke,  and  multitudes  of 
fliars  mingled  together  in  fuch  an  agreeable  confufion.  Every  jocket  ended 
in  a  conftellation,  and  ftrowed  the  air  with  fuch  afliowerof  filver  fpangles, 
as  opened  and  enlightened  the  whole  fcene  from  time  to  time.  It  put  me 
in  mind  of  the  lines  in  Oedipus, 

Why 
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Why  from  the  bleeding  womb  of  monflrous  night 
Burfi  forth  fuch  myriads  of  abortive  fan  ? 

In  fliort,  the  artift  did  his  part  to  admiration,  and  was  fo  encompafTed 
with  fire  and  fmoke,  that  one  would  have  thought  nothing  but  a  Salamander 
could  have  been  fafe  in  fuch  a  fituation. 

I  was  in  company  with  two  or  three  fanciful  friends  during  tnis  whole 
fhow.  One  of  them  being  a  Critic,  that  is,  a  man  who  on  all  occafions  is 
more  attentive  to  what  is  wanting  than  what  is  prefent,  begun  to  exert  his 
talent  upon  the  feveral  objeds  we  had  before  us.  I  am  mightily  pleafed, 
fays  he,  with  that  burning  cypher.  There  is  no  matter  in  the  world  fo 
proper  to  write  with  as  wild-fire,  as  no  chara6lers  can  be  more  legible  than 
thofe  which  are  read  by  their  own  light.  But  as  for  your  cardinal  virtues, 
I  do  not  care  for  feeing  them  in  fuch  combuftible  figures.  Who  can  ima- 
gine Chafity  with  a  body  of  fire,  or  Temperance  in  a  flame?  Jufice  indeed 
may  be  furnilhed  out  of  this  element  as  far  as  her  fword  goes,  and  Courage 
may  be  all  over  one  continued  blaze,   if  the  artift  pleafes. 

Our  companion  obferving  that  we  laughed  at  this  unfeafonable  feverity, 
let  drop  the  Critic,  and  propofed  a  fubje(^for  a  fire-work,  which  he  thought 
would  be  very  amufing,  if  executed  by  fo  able  an  artift  as  he  who  was  at 
that  time  entertaining  us.  The  plan  he  mentioned  was  a  fcene  in  Milton. 
He  would  have  a  large  piece  of  machinery  reprefent  the  Pandcemoniwn,  whevo^ 

fr07n  the  arched  roof 


Pendent  by  fubtle  magic,  many  a  row 
Of  farry  lamps,  and  blazing  creffets,  fed 
With  Naptha  and  Afphaltus,  yielded  light 
As  from  a  fky 

This  might  be  finely  reprefented  by  feveral  illuminations  difpofed  in  a  great 
frame  of  wood,  with  ten  thoufand  beautiful  exhalations  of  fire,  which  men 
verfed  in  this  art  know  very  well  how  to  raife.  The  evil  fpirits  at  the  fame 
time  might  very  properly  appear  in  vehicles  of  flame,  and  employ  all  the 
■tricks  of  art  to  terrify  and  furprife  the  fpe61ator. 

We  were  well  enough  pleafed  with  this  ftart  of  thought,  but  fancied  there 
was  fomething  in  it  too  ferious,  and  perhaps  too  horrid,  to  be  put  in  exe- 
cution. 

Upon  this  a  friend  of  mine  gave  us  an  account  of  a  fire-'work  defcribed, 
if  I  am  not  miftaken,  by  Strada.  A  prince  of  Italy,  it  feems,  entertained  his 
miftrefs  with  it  upon  a  great  lake.  In  the  midft  of  this  lake  was  a  huge 
floating  mountain  made  by  art.      The  mountain  reprefented  AEtna,  being 

VOL.   IV.  r  bored 
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bored  through  the  top  with  a  monftrous  orifice.  Upon  a  fignal  given  the 
eruption  began.  Fire  and  fmoke,  mixed  with  feveral  unufual  prodigies  and 
figures,  made  their  appearance  for  fome  time.  On  a  fudden  there  was 
heard  a  moft  dreadful  rumMinff  noife  vvithin  the  entrails  of  the  machine. 
After  which  the  mountain  burft,  and  difcovered -a  vaft  cavity  in  that  fide 
which  faced  the  Prince  and  his  court.  Within  this  hollow  was  Vulcan  s  Ihop 
full  of  fire  and  clock-work.  A  column  of  blue  flame  iffued  out  inceffantly 
from  the  forge.  Vulc&n  was  employed  in  hammering  out  thunder-bolts,  that 
every  now  and  then  flew  up  from  the  anvil  with  dreadful  cracks  and  flafhes. 
Venus  flood  by  him  in  a  figure  of  the  brighteft  fire,  with  numberlefs  Cupids 
on  all  fides  of  her,  that  fhot  out  vollies  of  burning  arrows.  Before  her  was 
an  altar  with  hearts  of  fire  flaming  on  it.  I  have  forgot  feveral  other  par- 
ticulars no  lefs  curious,  and  have  only  mentioned  thefe  to  fliew  that  there 
may  be  a  fort  of  fable  or  defign  in  a  fire- work,  which  may  give  an:  addi- 
tional beauty  to  thofe  furprifing  obje^s. 

I  feldom  fee  any  thing  that  raifes  wonder  in  me,  which  does  not  give  my 
thoughts  a  turn  that  makes  my  heart  the  better  for  it.  As  I  was  lying  in 
my  bed,  and  ruminating  on  what  I  had  feen,  I  could  not  forbear  reflecting 
on  the  infignificancy  of  human  art,  when  fet  incomparifon  with  the  defigns 
of  Providence.  In  the  purfuit  of  this  thought  I  confidered  a  comet,  or  in 
the  language  of  the  vulgar,  a  blazing-ftar,  as  a  fky-rocket  difchargedby  an 
hand  that  is  Almighty.  Many  of  my  Readers  fawthat  in  theyear  1680,  and 
if  they  are  not  mathematicians  will  be  amazed  to  hear  that  it  travelled  in  a 
much  greater  degree  of  fwiftnefs  than  a  cannon  ball,  and  drew  after  it  a  tail 
of  fire  that  was  fourfcore  millions  of  miles  in  length.  What  an  amazing 
thought  is  it  to  confider  this  ftupendous  body  traverfing  the  immenfity  of 
the  creation  with  fuch  a  rapidity,  and  at  the  fame  time  wheeling  about  in 
that  line  which  the  Almighty  has  prefcribed  for  it?  that  it  fhould  move  in 
fuch  an  inconceivable  fury  and  combuftion,  and  at  the  fame  time  with  fuch 
an  exad  regularity?  How  fpacious  muft  the  univerfe  be  that  gives  fuch 
bodies  as  thefe  their  full  play,  without  fuffering  the  leaft  diforder  or  con- 
fufion  by  it?  What  a  glorious  fhow  are  thofe  Beings  entertained  with,  that 
can  look  into  this  great  theatre  of  nature,  and  fee  myriads  of  fuch  tremen- 
dous objedsvv^andering  through  thofe  immeafurable  depths  o^Ether,^nd  run- 
ning their  appointed  courfes  ?  Our  eyes  may  hereafter  be  ftrong  enough  to 
command  this  magnificent  profpeCl,  and  our  underftandings  able  to  find 
out  the  feveral  ufes  of  thefe  great  parts  of  the  univerfe.  In  the  mean  time 
they  are  very  proper  objeds  for  our  imaginations  to  contemplate,  that  we 
may  form  more  exalted  notions  of  infinite  wifdom  and  power,  and  learn  to 
think  humbly  of  ourfelves,  and  of  all  the  litde  works  of  human  invention. 

Friday, 
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N°  104.  Friday,   July  lo. 

QncB  e  longinquo  magis  placcnt.  Tacit. 

ON  Tuefday  laft  I  publiQied  tv/o  letters  written  by  a.  Gentleman  in  his 
travels.  As  they  were  applauded  by  my  beft  Readers,  I  fliall  this  day 
publilh  two  more  from  the  fame  hand.  The  firft  of  them  contains  a  matter 
of  fa 61  which  is  very  curious,  and  may  deferve  the  attention  of  thofe  who 
are  verfed  in  our  Britijli  antiquities. 

SIR,  Blois,   May  15,  X.  S. 

BECAUSE  I  am  at  prefent  out  of  the  road  of  news,  I  fhall  fend  you 
a  ftory  that  was  lately  given  me  by  a  Gentleman  of  this  country, 
"■  who  is  defcended  from  one  of  the  perfons  concerned  in  the  relation,  and 
"  very  inquifitive  to  know  if  there  be  any  of  the  family  now  in  England. 

"■  I  fhall  only  premife  to  it,  that  this  ftory  is  preferved  with  great  care 
"  among  the  writings  of  this  Gentleman's  family,  and  that  it  has  been 
"  given  to  tvv^o  or  three  of  our  EngliJJi  nobility,  when  they  were  in  thefe 
"  parts,  who  could  not  return  any  fatisfa6lory  anfwer  to  the  Gentleman, 
"  whether  there  be  any  of  that  family  now  remaining  in  Great  Britain. 

"  In  the  reign  of  King  John  there  lived  a  nobleman  called  John  de  Sigo- 
"  nia.  Lord  of  that  place  in  Tourraine.  His  brothers  where  Philip  and  Bria7it: 
"  Briant,  when  very  young,  was  made  one  of  the  FrenchY>.ings  pages,  and 
"  ferved  him  in  that  quality  when  he  was  taken  prifoner  by  the Engli/Ii.  The 
*'  King  of  England  chanced  to  fee  the  youth,  and  being  much  pleafed 
"  with  his  perfon  and  behaviour,  begged  him  of  the  King  his  prifoner. 
"  It  happened,  fome  years  after  this,  that  John,  the  other  brother,  who 
"  in  the  courfe  of  the  war  had  raifed  himfelf  to  a  confiderable  poll  in 
"  the  French  army,  was  taken  prifoner  by  Briant,  who  at  that  time  was  an 
"  officer  in  the  King  oi  England^  guards,  ^mn^  knew  nothing  of  his  bro- 
'•'  ther,  and  being  naturally  of  an  haughty  temper,  treated  him  very  info- 
"  lently,  and  more  like  a  criminal  than  a  prifoner  of  war.  This  John  re- 
"  fented  fo  highly,  that  he  challenged  him  to  a  lingle  combat.  The  challenge 
"  was  accepted,  and  time  and  place  affigned  them  by  the  King's  appoint- 
"  ment.  Both  appeared  on  the  day  prefixed,  and  entered  the  lifts  com- 
"  pletely  armed  amidft  a  great  multitude  of  fpedators.     Their  firft  encoun- 

T  2  "  ters 
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"  ters  were  very  furious,  and  the  fuccefs  equal  on  both  fides;  till  after  fome 
"  toil  and  bloodfhed  they  were  parted  by  their  feconds  to  fetch  breath,  and 
"  prepare  themfelves  afrefli  for  the  combat.  Briant,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
"  caft  his  eye  upon  his  brother's  efcutcheon,  which  he  faw  agree  in  all 
"  points  with  his  own.  I  need  not  tell  you  after  this  with  what  joy  and 
"  furprife  the  llory  ends.  King  Edward,  who  knew  all  the  particulars  of  it, 
"  as  a  mark  of  his  efleem,  gave  to  each  of  them,  by  the  King  of  Frances 
"  confent,  the  following  coat  of  arms,  which  I  will  fend  you  in  the  origi- 
*'  nal  language,  not  being  herald  enough  to  blazon  it  in  EngliJJi. 

Le  Roi  d' Angleterre  par  permijfion  du  Roi  de  France,  pour  perpetuclle  memoire 
de  leurs  grands  fait s  d'armes  et  fidelite  envers  leurs  Rois,  leur  donna  par  Am- 
pliation a  leurs  Armes  en  une  croix  d'argent  Cantonee  de  quatre  Coquilles  d'or 
en  Champ  de  Sable,  quils  avoient  Auparavant,  line  endenteleufe  Jaite  en  facons 
de  Croix  de  gueulle  infer e'e  au  dedans  de  la  ditte  croix  d'argent  et  par  le 
milieu  d'icelle  qui  efi  participation  des  deux  Croix  que  portent  les  dits  Rois  en  la 
Guerrre. 

"  I  am  afraid,  by  this  time,  you  begin  to  wonder  that  I  fhould  fend  you 
*'  for  news  a  tale  of  three  or  four  hundred  years  old;  and  I  dare  fay  never 
"  thought,  when  you  defired  me  to  write  to  you,  that  I  fliould  trouble  you 
"  with  a  ftory  of  King.  Jo/zn,  efpecially  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  Monarch 
"  on  the  Fre?ich  throne  that  furnifhes  difcourfe  forallEurope.  But  I  confefs  I 
"  am  the  more  fond  of  the  relation,  becaufe  it  brings  to  mind  the  noble  ex- 
''  ploits  of  our  own  countrymen:  tho',  at  the  fame  time,  I  mufl  own  it  is 
*'  not  fo  much  the  vanity  of  an  Englfliman  which  puts  me  upon  writing  it, 
"  as  that  I  have  of  taking  any  occafion  to  fubfcribe  myfelf, 

SIR,  Tours,  Sic. 

SIR,  Blois,  May  20,  JV.  S. 

"  T  Am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  your  lafl  kind  letter,  which  was  the 
"•  X  only  Englfh  that  had  been  fpoken  to  me  in  fome  months  together,  for 
"  I  am  at  prefent  forced  to  think  the  abfence  of  my  countrymen  my  good 
"  fortune: 

Votum  in  amante  novum  I  vellem  quod  amatur  abeffet. 
"  This  is  an  advantage  that  I  could  not  have  hoped  for,  had  I  flayed  near 
"  the  French  court,  tho'  I  mufl  confefs  I  would  not  but  have  feen  it,  becaufe 
"  I  believe  it  fhewed  me  fome  of  the  finell  places  and  of  the  greatefl  per- 
"  fons  in  the  world.  One  cannot  hear  a  name  mentioned  in  it  that  does 
"  not  bring  to  mind  a  piece  of  a  Gazette,  nor  fee  a  man  that  has  not 
''  fignalifed  himfelf  in  a  battle.     One  would  fancy  one's  felf  to  be  in  the 

"  inchanted 
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'  inchanted  palaces  of  romance ;  one  meets  with  fomany  heroes,  and  finds 
'  fomething  fo  like  fcenes  of  magic  in  the  gardens,  (latues,  and  water- 
'  works.  I  am  afliamed  that  I  am  not  able  to  make  a  quicker  progrefs 
'  through  the  French  tongue,  becaufe  I  believe  it  is  impofTible  for  a  learner 
'  of  language  to  find  in  any  nation  fuch  advantages  as  in  this,  where  every 
'  body  is  fo  very  courteous  and  fo  very  talkative.  They  always  take  care 
'  to  make  a  noife  as  long  as  they  are  in  company,  and  are  as  loud,  any 
'  hour  of  the  morning,  as  our  own  countrymen  at  midnight.  By  what  I 
'  have  feen,  there  is  more  mirth  in  the  French  converfation,  and  more 
'  wit  in  the  Engli/Ii.  You  abound  more  in  jefts,  but  they  in  laughter. 
'  Their  language  is  indeed  extremely  proper  to  tattle  in,  it  is  made  up  of 
'  fo  much  repetition  and  compliment.  One  may  know  a  foreigner  by  his 
'  anfwering  only  No  or  Yes  to  a  queftion,  which  a  Frenchman  generally 
'  makes  a  fentence  of.  They  have  a  fet  of  ceremonious  phrafes  that  run 
'  through  all  ranks  and  degrees  among  them.  Nothing  is  more  common 
'  than  to  hear  a  fhopkeeper  defiring  his  neighbour  to  have  the  goodnefs 
'  to  tell  him  what  it  is  o'clock,  or  a  couple  of  coblers  that  are  extremely 
'  glad  of  the  honor  of  feeing  one  another. 

"  The  face  of  the  whole  country,  where  I  nov/  am,  is  at  this  feafonplea- 
'  fant  beyond  imagination.  I  cannot  but  fancy  the  birds  of  this  place,  as 
'  well  as  the  men,  a  great  deal  merrier  than  thofe  of  our  own  nation.  I 
'  am  fure  the  French  year  has  got  the  ftart  of  ours  more  in  the  works  of 
'  nature  than  in  the  new  ftyle.  I  have  paffedoneilfo/T/z  in  my  life  without 
'  being  ruffled  by  the  winds,  and  ont  April  without  being  \vafhed  with  rains. 

/  am,  SIR,   Yours,   Sec. 

N^  105.  Saturday,  July  ii. 

Quod  neque  in  Armeniis  tigresfecere  latebrisr 

Perdere  nee  fatus  aufa  leana  fuos. 
At  tener(S  faciunt,  fed  non  impune,  puella; 

Sape,.  fuos  utero  qua  necat,  ipfa  perit.  Ovid. 

THERE  was   no  part   of  the  fhow  on  the  Thankfgiving-day  that  fo 
much  pleafed  and  affeded  me  as  the   little  boys  and  girls  who  were 
ranged  with  fo  much  order  and  decency  in   that  part  of  the  Strand  which 
reaches  from  the  May-pole  to  Exeter-Change.      Such  a  numerous  and  inno- 
cent 
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cent  multitude,  clothed  in  the  charity  of  their  benefadors,  was  a  fpedacle 
pleafing  both  to  God  and  man,  and  a  more  beautiful  expreffion  of  joy  and 
thankfgiving  than  could  have  been  exhibited  by  all  the  pomps  of  a  Roman 
triumph.  Never  did  a  more  full  and  unfpotted  chorus  of  human  creatures 
join  together  in  a  hymn  of  devotion.  The  care  and  tendernefs  which  ap- 
peared in  the  looks  of  their  feveral  inftrudors,  who  were  difpofed  among 
this  little  helplefs  people,  could  not  forbear  touching  every  heart  that  had 
any  fentiments  of  humanity. 

I  am  very  forry  that  her  Majefty  did  not  fee  this  affembly  of  objects  fo 
proper  to  excite  that  charity  and  compafFion  which  fhe  bears  to  all  who 
rtand  in  need  of  it,  though  at  the  fame  time  I  queflion  not  but  her  Royal 
bounty  will  extend  itfelf  to  them.  A  charity  beftowed  on  the  education  of 
fo  many  of  her  young  fubje61:s,  has  more  merit  in  it  than  a  thoufand  pen- 
iions  to  thofe  of  a  higher  fortune  who  are  in  greater  flations  in  life. 

I  have  always  looked  on  this  inflitution  of  charity-fchools,  which,  of  late 
years,  has  fo  univerfally  prevailed  through  the  whole  nation,  as  the  glory 
of  the  age  we  live  in,  and  the  moR  proper  means  that  can  be  made  ufe  of 
to  recover  it  out  of  its  prefent  degeneracy  and  depravation  of  manners.  It 
feems  to  promife  us  an  honeft  and  virtuous  pofterity:  there  will  be  few  in 
the  next  generation  who  will  not  at  leaft  be  able  to  write  and  read,  and 
have  not  had  an  early  tin^lure  of  religion.  It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped 
that  the  feveral  perfons  of  wealth  and  quality,  who  made  their  proceffion 
through  the  members  of  thefe  new  erediedfeminaries,  will  not  regard  them 
only  as  an  empty  fpedacle,  or  the  materials  of  a  fine  fhow,  but  contribute 
to  their  maintenance  and  increafe.  For  my  part,  I  can  fcarce  forbear 
looking  on  the  aftonifliing  vi61ories  our  arms  have  been  crowned  with,  to 
be  in  fome  meafure  the  bleffings  returned  upon  that  national  charity  which 
has  been  fo  confpicuous  of  late,  and  that  the  great  fucceffes  of  the  laft  war, 
for  which  we  lately  offered  up  our  thanks,  were  in  fome  meafure  occafioned 
by  the  feveral  objects  which  then  flood  before  us. 

Since  I  am  upon  this  fubje61,  I  fliall  mention  a  piece  of  charity  which  has 
not  been  yet  exerted  among  us,  and  which  deferves  our  attention  the  more, 
becaufe  it  is  pradifed  by  moft  of  the  nations  about  us.  I  mean  a  provifion 
for  foundlings,  or  for  thofe  children  who  through  want  of  fuch  a  provifion 
are  expofed  to  the  barbarity  of  cruel  and  unnatural  parents.  One  does  not 
know  how  to  fpeak  on  fuch  a  fubje6t  without  horror:  but  what  multitudes 
of  infants  have  been  made  away  by  thofe  who  brought  them  into  the  world, 
and  were  afterwards  either  afhamed  or  unable  to  provide  for  them! 

There  is  fcarce  an  affizes  where  fome  unhappy  wretch  is  not  executed  for 
the  murder  of  a  child.  And  how  many  more  of  thefe  monfters  of  inhu- 
manity 
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manity  may  we  fuppofe  to  be  wholly  undifcovered,  or  cleared  for  want  of 
legal  evidence?  not  to  mention  thofe,  who  by  unnatural  pra6lices  do  in 
fome  meafure  defeat  the  intentions  of  providence,  and  deflroy  their  concep- 
tions even  before  they  fee  the  light.  In  all  thefe  the  guilt  is  equal,  though 
the  punifliment  is  not  fo.  But  to  pafs  by  the.  greatnefs  of  the  crime,  (which 
is  not  to  be  expreffed  by  words)  if  we  only  confider  it  as  it  robs  the  com- 
mon-wealth of  its  full  number  of  citizens,  it  certainly  deferves  the  utmoft 
application  and  wifdom  of  a. people  to  prevent  it-. 

It  is  certain,  that  which  generally  betrays  thefe  profligate  women  into  it, 
and  overcomes  the  tendernefs  which  is  natural  to  them  on  other  occafions, 
is  the  fear  of  fhame,  or  their  inability  to  fupport  thofe  whom  they  gave 
life  to.  I  (hall  therefore  ftiew  how  this  evil  is  prevented  in  other  countries, 
as  I  have  learned  from  thofe  who  have  been  converfant  in  the  feveral  great 
cities  o^  Europe. 

There  are  at  Paris,  Madrid,  Lijbon,  Rome,  and  many  other  large  towns, 
great  hofpitals  built  like  our  colleges.  In  the  walls  of  thefe  hofpitals  are 
placed  machines,  in  the  fhape  of  large  lanterns,  with  a  little  door  in  the 
lide  of  them  turned  towards  the  ftreet,  and  a  bell  hanging  by  them.  The 
child  is  deported  in  this  lantern,  which  is  immediately  turned  about  into 
the  infide  of  the  hofpital.  The  perfon  who  conveys  the  child  rings  the  bell, 
and  leaves  it  there,  upon  which  the  proper  ofl&cer  comes  and  receives  it 
without  making  further  enquiries.  The  parent  or  friend,  who  lays  the 
child  there,  generally  leaves  a  note  with  it,  declaring  whether  it  be  yet 
chriftened,  the  name  it  fhould  be  called  by,  the  particular  marks  upon  it, 
and  the  like. 

It  often  happens  that  the  parent  leaves  a  note  for  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  the  child,  or  takes  it  out  after  it  has  been  fome  years  in 
the  hofpital.  Nay,  it  has  been  known  that  the  father  has  afterwards  owned 
the  young  foundling  for  his  fon,  or  left  his  eftate  to  him.  This  is  certain, 
that  many  are  by  this  means  preferved,  and  do  fignal  fervices  to  their  coun- 
try, who  without  fuch  a  provihon  might  have  perifhed  as  abortives,  or  have 
come  to  an  untimely  end,  and  perhaps  have  brought  upon  their  guilty 
parents  the  like  deftruclion. 

This  I  think  is  a  fubje61  that  deferves  our  vao^  ferious  confideration,  for 
which  reafon  I  hope  I  fhall  not  be  thought  impertinent  in  laying  it  before 
my  Readers. 


Monday, 
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]Sr°  io6.  Monday,  July  13. 

Quod  latet  arcana  non  enarraUle  Jibrd.  Perf. 

A 5  I  was  making  up  my  Monday's,  provifion  for  the  public,  I  received 
the  following  letter,  which  being  a  better  entertainment  than  any  I 
can  furnifii  out  myfelf,  I  fliall  fet  it  before  the  Reader,  and  defire  him  to 
fall  on  without  further  ceremony. 

SIR, 
"  "XT'OUR  two  kinfmen  and  predecefTors  of  immortal  memory  were  very 
"  JL  famous  for  their  dreams  and  vifions,  and  contrary  to  all  other  au- 
"  thors,  never  pleafed  their  Readers  more  than  when  they  were  nodding. 
■•'  Now  it  is  obferved  that  the  Second-fight  generally  runs  in  the  blood;  and, 
"  Sir,  we  are  in  hopes  that  you  yourfelf,  like  the  reft  of  your  family,  may 
"  at  length  prove  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  and  afeerof  vilions.  In  the  mean 
"  while  I  beg  leave  to  make  you  a  prefent  of  a  dream,  which  may  ferve  to 
"  lull  your  Readers  till  fuch  time  as  you  yourfelf  fhall  think  fit  to  gratify 
"  the  public  with  any  of  your  nodurnal  difcoveries. 

"  You  muft  underftand,  Sir,  I  had  yefterday  been  reading  and  rumi- 
"  nating  upon  that  paffage  where  Momus  is  faid  to  have  found  fault  with 
"  the  make  of  a  man,  becaufe  he  had  not  a  window  in  his  breaft.  The 
"  moral  of  this  ftory  is  very  obvious,  and  means  no  more  than  that  the 
"  heart  of  man  is  fo  full  of  wiles  and  artifices,  treachery  and  deceit,  that 
"  there  is  no  gueffing  at  what  he  is  from  his  fpeeches  and  outward  appear- 
"  ances.  I  was  immediately  refleding  how  happy  each  of  the  fexes  would 
*'  be,  if  there  was  a  window  in  the  breaft  of  every  one  that  makes  or  re- 
"  ceives  love.  What  proteftations  and  perjuries  would  be  faved  on  the  one 
"  fide,  what  hypocrify  and  diflimulation  on  the  other?  I  am  myfelf  very 
"  far  gone  in  this  paffion  for  Aurelia,  a.  woman  of  an  unf^archable  heart.  I 
"  would  give  the  world  to  know  the  fecrets  of  it,  and  particularly  whether 
"  I  am  really  in  her  good  graces,  or  if  not,  who  is  the  happy  perfon. 

"  I  fell  afleep  in  this  agreeable  revery,  when  on  a  fudden  methought 
"  Aurelia  lay  by  my  fide.  I  was  placed  by  her  in  the  pofture  of  Milton's 
'■'■  Adam,  and  luith  looks  of  cordial  love  hung  over  her  enamofd.     As  I  caft  my  eye 

"■  upon 
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upon  her  bofom,  it  appeared  to  be  all  of  cryftal,  and  fo  wonderfully 
tranfparent,  that  I  faw  every  thought  in  her  heart.  The  firfl  images  1 
difcovered  in  it  were  fans,  filks,  ribbons,  laces,  and  many  other  gew- 
gaws, which  lay  fo  thick  together,  that  the  whole  heart  was  nothing  elfe 
but  a  toy-fhop.  Thefe  all  faded  away  and  vanifhed,  when  immediately 
I  difcerned  a  long  train  of  coaches  and  fix,  epuipages  and  liveries,  that 
ran  through  the  heart  one  after  another  in  a  very  great  hurry  for  above 
half  an  hour  together.  After  this,  looking  very  attentively,  1  obferved 
the  whole  fpace  to  be  filled  with  a  hand  of  cards,  in  which  I  could  fee 
diflin^lly  three  mattadors.  There  then  followed  a  quick  fucceffion  of 
different  fcenes.  A  Play-houfe,  a  Church,  a  Court,  a  Puppet-fliow,  rofe 
up  one  afi^er  another,  till  at  lafl  they  all  of  them  gave  place  to  a  pair  of 
new  fhoes,  which  kept  footing  in  the  heart  for  a  whole  hour.  Thefe 
were  driven  off  at  lafl  by  a  lap-dog,  who  was  fucceeded  by  a  Guinea  pig, 
a  fquirrel  and  a  monkey.  I  myfelf,  to  my  no  fmall  joy,  brought  up  the 
rear  of  thefe  worthy  favorites.  I  was  ravifhed  at  being  fo  happily  polled 
and  in  full  pofTelTion  of  the  heart:  but  as  I  faw  the  little  figure  of  myfelf 
limpering,  and  mightily  pleafed  with  its  fituation,  on  a  fudden  the  heart 
methought  gave  a  figh,  in  which,  as  I  found  afterwards,  my  little  repre- 
fentative  vanifhed ;  for  upon  applying  my  eye  I  found  my  place  taken 
up  by  an  ill-bred,  aukward  puppy,  with  a  money-bag  under  each  arm. 
This  Gentleman,  however,  did  not  keep  his  flationlong  before  he  yielded 
it  up  to  a  wight  as  difagreeable  as  himfelf,  with  a  white  flick  in  his  hand. 
Thefe  three  laft  figures  reprefented  to  me  in  a  lively  manner  the  conHicSls 
in  Aurelias,  heart  between  Love,  Avarice  and  Ambition.  For  we  jollied 
one  another  out  by  turns,  and  difputed  the  poll  for  a  great  while.  But 
at  laft,  to  my  unfpeakable  fatisfaclion,  1  faw  myfelf  entirely  fettled  in 
it.  I  was  fo  tranfported  with  my  fuccefs,  that  I  could  not  forbear  hug- 
ging my  dear  piece  of  cryftal,  when  to  my  unfpeakable  mortification  I 
awaked,  and  found  my  miftrefs  metamorphofed  into  a  pillow. 
"■  This  is  not  the  firft  time  I  have  been  thus  difappointed. 
*'  O  venerable  Kejlor,  if  you  have  any  fkill  in  dreams,  let  me  know 
whether  I  have  the  fame  place  in  the  real  heart,  that  1  had  in  the  vifion- 
ary  one:  to  tell  you  truly,  I  am  perplexed  to  death  between  hope  and 
fear.  I  was  very  fanguine  till  eleven  o'clock  this  morning,  when  I  over- 
heard an  unlucky  old  ^voman  telling  her  neighbour  that  dreams  ahvays 
went  by  contraries.  I  did  not  indeed  before  much  like  the  cryftal  heart, 
remembering  that  confounded  fimile  in  Valentinian,  of  a  maid  as  cold  as  cry- 
Jial  never  to  be  thaiud.  Befides,  I  verily  believe,  if  I  had  flept  a  little 
longer,  that  aukward  whelp  -with  his  money  bags  would  certainly  have 
VOL.   IV.  U  "  made 
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"  made  his  fecond  entrance.  If  you  can  tell  the  fair  one's  mind,  it  will 
"  be  no  fmall  proof  of  your  art,  for  I  dare  fay  it  is  more  than  fhe  herfelf 
"  can  do.  Every  fentence  fbe  fpeaks  is  a  riddle,  all  that  I  can  be  certain 
'■'•  of  is,  that  I  am  her  and 

Your  humble  Servant, 

Peter  Puzzle. 

N°  107.  Tuejday,  July  14. 

tentanda  via  ejl Virg. 

I  Have  lately  entertained  my  Reader  with  two  or  three  letters  from  a  tra- 
veller, and  may  poffibly,  in  fome  of  my  future  papers,  oblige  him  with 
more  from  the  fame  hand.  The  following  one  comes  from  a  projedor, 
which  is  a  fort  of  correfpondent  as  diverting  as  a  traveller:  his  fubjeft 
having  the  fame  grace  of  novelty  to  recommend  it,  and  being  equally 
adapted  to  the  curiofity  of  the  Reader.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  always 
had  a  particular  fondnefs  for  a  projed,  and  may  fay,  without  vanity,  that 
I  have  a  pretty  tolerable  genius  that  way  myfelf.  I  could  mention  fome 
which  I  have  brought  to  maturity,  others  which  have  mifcarried,  and  many 
more  which  I  have  yet  by  me,- and  are  to  take  their  fate  in  the  world 
when  I  fee  a  proper  jundure.  I  had  a  hand  in  the  Land-bank,  and  was 
confulted  with  upon  the  Reformation  of  manners.  I  have  had  feveral  de- 
iigns  upon  the  TJiames  and  the  Mew-river,  not  to  mention  my  refinements 
upon  lotteries  andinfurances,  and  that  never-to-be-forgotten  proje6l:,  which 
if  it  had  fucceeded  to  my  wifhes,  would  have  made  gold  as  plentiful  in  this 
nation  as  tin  or  copper.  If  my  countrymen  have  not  reaped  any  advan- 
tages from  thefe  my  defigns,  it  was  not  for  want  of  any  good  will  towards 
them.  They  are  obliged  to  me  for  my  kind  intentions  as  much  as  if  they 
had  taken  effed;.  Projects  are  of  a  two-fold  nature:  the  firft  arifing  from 
public-fpirited  perfons,  in  which  number  I  declare  myfelf:  the  other  pro- 
ceeding from  a  regard  to  our  private  interefl,  of  which  nature  is  that  in  the 
following  letter. 

SIR, 

A  Man  of  your  reading  knows  very  well  that  there  were  a  fet  of  men, 
in  old  Rome,  called  by  the  name  of  Mmenclators,  that  is  in  Englijh, 
"■  men  who  would  call  every  one  by  his  name.     When  a  great  man  ftood  for 

"  any 
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any  public  office,  as  that  of  a  Tribune,  a  Conful,  or  a  Cenfor,  he  had  al- 
ways one  of  thefe  Xomendators  at  his  elbow,  who  whifperedin  his  ear  the 
name  of  every  one  he  met  with,  and  by  that  means  enabled  him  to  falute 
every  Roman  citizen  by  his  name  when  he  afked  him  for  his  vote.  To 
come  to  my  purpofe,  I  have  with  much  pains  and  affiduity  qualified  my- 
felf  for  a  Nomenclator  to  this  great  city,  and  fliall  gladly  enter  upon  my 
office  as  foon  as  I  meet  with  fuitable  encouragement.  I  will  let  myfelf 
out  by  the  week  to  any  curious  country  gentleman  or  foreigner.  If  he 
takes  me  with  him  in  a  coach  io  the  ring,  I  will  undertake  to  teach  him, 
in  two  or  three  evenings,  the  names  of  the  moff  celebrated  perfons  who 
frequent  that  place.  If  he  plants  me  by  his  fide  in  the  pit,  I  will  call 
over  to  him,  in  the  fame  manner,  the  whole  circle  of  beauties  that  are 
difpofed  among  the  boxes,  and  at  the  fame  time  point  out  to  him  the 
perfons  who  ogle  them  from  their  refpe6live  ftations.  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  I  may  be  of  the  fame  ufe  in  any  other  public  affembly.  Nor  do  I 
only  profefs  the  teaching  of  names,  but  of  things.  Upon  the  fight  of  a 
reigning  beauty,  I  (hall  mention  her  admirers,  and  difcover  her  gallan- 
tries, if  they  are  of  public  notoriety.  I  fhall  likewife  mark  out  every 
toaft,  the  club  in  which  fhe  was  eleded,  and  the  number  of  votes  that 
were  on  her  fide.  Not  a  woman  fhall  be  unexplained  that  makes  a  fi- 
gure either  as  a  maid,  a  wife,  or  a  widow.  The  men  too  fhall  be  fet 
out  in  their  diftinguiffiing  characters,  and  declared  whofe  properties  they 
are.  Their  wit,  wealth,  or  good  humor,  their  perfons,  fiations,  and  titles, 
fhall  be  defcribed  at  large. 

"  I  have  a  wife  who  is  a  JS'omendatreJs,  and  will  be  ready,  on  any  occafi- 
on,  to  attend  the  Ladies.  She  is  of  a  much  more  communicative  nature 
than  myfelf,  and  is  acquainted  with  all  the  private  hiflory  oi  London  and 
Wejtminjter,  and  ten  miles  round.  She  has  fifty  private  amours  which  no 
body  yet  knows  any  thing  of  but  herfelf,  and  thirty  clandefline  mar- 
riages that  have  not  been  touched  by  the  tip  of  a  tongue.  She  will  wait 
upon  any  lady  at  her  own  lodgings,  and  talk  by  the  clock  after  the  rate 
of  three  guineas  an  hour. 
*'  X  B.  She  is  a  near  kinfwoman  of  the  Author  oixheKew  Atalantis. 
"  I  need  not  recommend  to  a  man  of  your  fagacity  the  ufefulnefs  of  this 

"  project,  and  do  therefore  beg  your  encouragement  of  it,  which  will  lay  a 

*'  very  great  obligation  upon 

Your  humble  Servant. 

After  this  letter  from  my  whimfical  correfpondent,  I  fhall  publifli  one  of 
a  more  ferious  nature,  which  deferves  the   utmofl  attention  of  the  public, 

U  2  and 
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and  in  particular  of  fuch  who  are  lovers  of  mankind.  It  is  on  no  lefs  a  fub- 
je6l,  than  that  of  difcovering  the  Longitude,  and  deferves  a  much  higher 
name  than  that  of  a  projed,  if  our  language  afforded  any  fuch  term.  But 
all  I  can  fay  on  this  fubje^l;  will  be  fuperfluous,  when  the  Reader  fees  the 
names  of  thofe  perfons  by  whom  this  letter  is  fubfcribed,  and  who  have 
done  me  the  honor  to  fend  it  me.  I  muft  only  take  notice,  that  the  firft  of 
thefe  Gentlemen  is  the  fame  perfon  who  has  lately  obliged  the  world  with 
that  noble  plan,  entitled,  A  Scheine  of  the  Solar  Syjlem,  loith  the  Orbits  of  the 
Planets  and  Comets  belonging  thereto.  Dejcribed  from  Dr.  Halley'i  accurate  table 
of  Comets,  Philofoph.  TranfaSi.  N^  2^1.,  founded  on  Sir  Ifaac  Newton'j  wonderful 
difcoveries,  by  Wm.  Whifton,  M.  A. 

To  Neflor  Ironfide,  Efq;  at  Button'i  Coffee-hoiife  near  Covent-Garden. 

SIR,  London,  July  11,   1713. 

HAVING  a  difcovery  of  confiderable  importance  to  communicate  to 
the  public,  and  finding  that  you  are  pleafed  to  concern  yourfelf  in 
any  thing  that  tends  to  the  common  benefit  of  mankind,  we  take  the  li- 
berty to  defire  the  infertion  of  this  letter  into  your  Guardian.  We  expedl 
no  other  recommendation  of  it  from  you,  but  the  allowing  it  a  place  in 
fo  ufeful  a  paper.  Nor  do  we  infift  on  any  prote6lion  from  you,  if  what 
we  propofe  fhould  fall  fhort  of  what  we  pretend  to;  fince  any  difgrace, 
which  in  that  cafe  muft  be  expelled,  ought  to  lie  wholly  at  our  own  doors, 
and  to  be  entirely  borne  by  ourfelves,  which  we  hope  we  have  provided 
for  by  putting  our  own  names  to  this  paper. 

"  It  is  well  known.  Sir,  to  yourfelf,  and  to  the  learned,  and  trading,  and 
failing  world,  that  the  great  defe^lof  the  art  of  Navigation  is,  that  a  fliip 
at  fea  has  no  certain  method,  in  either  her  eaftern  or  weftern  voyages,  or 
even  in  her  lefs  diftant  failing  from  the  coafts,  to  know  her  Longitude,  or 
how  much  fhe  is  gone  eaftward  or  weftward;  as  it  can  eafily  be  known 
in  any  clear  day  or  night,  how  much  flie  is  gone  northward  or  fouth- 
ward:  the  feveral  methods  by  lunar  Eclipfes,  by  thofe  of  Jupiter's  Satel- 
lites, by  the  appulfes  of  the  moon  to  fixed  ftars,  and  by  the  even  motions 
of  pendulum  clocks  and  watches,  upon  how  folid  foundations  foever  they 
are  built,  ftill  failing  in  long  voyages  at  fea  when  they  come  to  be  prac- 
tifed;  and  leaving  the  poor  failors  to  the  great  inaccuracy  of.  a  log  line, 
or  dead  reckoning.  This  defed  is  fo  great,  and  fo  many  fhips  have  been 
loft  by  it,  and  this  has  been  fo  long  and  fofenfibly  known  by  trading  na- 
tions, that  great  rewards  are  faid  to  be  publicly  offered  for  its  fupply. 
We  are  well  fatisfied,  that  the  difcovery  we  have  to  make  as  to  this  mat- 
ter. 
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"  ter,  is  eafily  intelligible  by  all,  and  readily  to  be  pra6lifed  at  fea  as  well 
'■^  as  at  land;  that  the  Latitude  ^vill  thereby  be  likewife  found  at  the  fame 
"  time;  and  that  with  proper  charges  itmay  bemadeasuniverfalas  the  world 
"  fhall  pleafe;  nay,  that  the  Longitude  and  Latitude  may  be  generally  hereby 
"  determined  to  a  greater  degree  of  exa6lnefs  than  the  Latitude  itfelf  is  now 
"  ufually  found  at  fea.  So  that  on  all  accounts  we  hope  it  will  appear  ve- 
"  ry  worthy  the  public  confideration.  We  are  ready  to  difclofe  it  to  the 
"•  world,  if  we  may  be  aflured  that  no  other  perfons  fliall  be  allowed  to  de- 
"  prive  us  of  thofe  rewards  which  the  public  fhall  think  fit  to  bellow  for 
"  fuch  a  difcovery;  but  do  notdefire  actually  to  receive  any  benefit  of  that 
"  nature,  until  Sir  Ifaac  Neiuton  himfelf,  with  fuch  other  proper  perfons  as 
"  fhall  be  chofen  to  affill  him,  have  given  their  opinion  in  favor  of  this  dif- 
"  covery.  If  Mr.  Ironjide  pleafes  fo  far  to  oblige  the  public  as  to  commu- 
"  nicate  this  propofal  to  the  world,  he  willalfo  lay  a  great  obligation  on 

His  very  humble  Servants, 

Will.  Whifton, 
Humphry  Ditton. 


N°  108.  Wednejday,  July   15. 


•r-* 


Abietibus  juvenes  patriis  ct  ?nontibus  aqui.  Virg. 

I  Do  not  care  for  burning  my  fingers  in  a  quarrel,  but  fince  I  have  com- 
municated to  the  world  a  plan,  which  has  given  offence  to  fome  Gentle- 
men whom  it  would  not  be  very  fafe  to  difoblige,  I  muft  infert  the  follow- 
ing remonftrance:  and  at  the  fame  time  promife  thofe  of  my  correfpondents 
who  have  drawn  this  upon  themfelves,  to  exhibit  to  the  public  any  fuch 
anfwer  as  they  fhall  think  proper  to  make  to  it, 

Mr.  GUARDIAN, 

*'  T  Was  very  much  troubled  to  fee  the  two  letters  which  you  lately  pub- 
"  A  lifhed  concerning  the  Short  Club.  You  cannot  imagine  what  airs  all 
"  the  little  pragmatical  fellows  about  us  have  given  themfelves  fince  the 
"•  reading  of  thofe  papers.  Every  one  cocks  and  firuts  upon  it,  and  pre- 
"  tends  to  over-look  us  who  are  two  foot  higher  than  themfelves.  I  met 
"■"  with  one  the  other  day  who  was  at  leafi  three  inches  above  five  foot, 

"  M'hich 
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which  you  know  is  the  ftatutable  meafure  of  that  Club.  This  over-grown 
runt  has  flruck  off  his  heels,  lowered  his  foretop,  and  contracted  his  fi- 
gure, that  he  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  member  of  this  new  ere61ed  fo- 
ciety;  nay  fo  far  did  his  vanity  carry  him,  that  he  talked  familiarly  of 
Tom  Tiptoe,  and  pretends  to  be  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Ti7n  Tuck. 
For  my  part,  I  fcorn  to  fpeak  any  thing  to  the  diminution  of  thefe  little 
creatures,  and  fhould  not  have  minded  them  had  they  been  flill  fhuffled 
among  the  croud.  Shrubs  and  underwoods  look  well  enough  while  they 
grow  within  the  fhade  of  oaks  and  cedars,  but  when  thefe  pigmies  pre- 
tend to  draw  themfelves  out  from  the  reft  of  the  world,  and  form  them- 
felves  into  a  body;  it  is  time  for  us,  who  are  men  of  figure,  to  look 
about  us.  If  the  Ladies  fliould  once  take  a  liking  to  fuch  a  diminutive 
race  of  lovers,  we  Ihould  in  a  little  time  fee  mankind  epitomifed,  and 
the  whole  fpecies  in  miniature;  daify  roots  would  grow  a  fafliion- 
able  diet.  In  order  therefore  to  keep  our  pofterity  from  dwindling,  and 
fetch  down  the  pride  of  this  afpiring  race  of  upftarts;  we  have  here  in- 
ftituted  a  Tall  Club. 

"  As  the  fhort  club  confifts  of  thofe  who  are  under  five  foot,  ours  is  to 
be  compofed  of  fuch  as  are  above  fix.  Thefe  we  look  upon  as  the  two 
extremes  and  antagonifts  of  the  fpecies;  confidering  all  thofe  as  neuters 
who  fill  up  the  middle  fpace.  When  a  man  rifes  above  fix  foot  he  is  an 
Hypermeter,  and  may  be  admitted  into  the  tall  club. 

"■  We  have  already  chofen  thirty  members,  themoftfightly  of  all  her  Ma- 
jefty's  fubjeds.  We  ele^led  aPrefident,  as  many  of  the  ancients  did  their 
Kings,  by  reafon  of  his  height,  having  only  confirmed  him  in  that  ftation 
above  us  which  nature  had  given  him.  He  is  a  Scotch  Highlander,  and 
within  an  inch  of  a  fliow.  As  for  my  own  part  I  am  but  a  fefquipedal, 
having  only  fix  foot  and  a  half  of  ftature.  Being  the  fhorteft  member  of 
the  club,  I  am  appointed  Secretary.  If  you  faw  us  all  together  you 
would  take  us  for  the  fons  of  Anak.  Our  meetings  are  held  like  the  old 
Gothic  Paliaments,/u^  dio,  in  open  air;  but  we  fhall  make  an  intereft,  if  we 
can,  that  we  may  hold  our  alfemblies  in  Wejhnwjier-hall  when  it  is  not 
term-time.  I  muft  add,  to  the  honorof  our  club,  that  it  is  one  of  our  fo- 
ciety  who  is  now  finding  out  the  longitude.  The  device  of  our  public 
feal  is  a  Crane  grafping  a  Pigmy  in  his  right  foot. 

"  I  know  the  fiiort  club  value  themfelves  very  much  upon  Mr.  Difiich, 
who  may  poifibly  play  fome  of  his  Pantameters  upon  us,  but  if  he  does 
he  Ihall  certainly  be  anfwered  in  Alexandrines.  For  we  have  a  poet  among 
us  of  a  genius  as  exalted  as  his  ftature,  and  who  is  very  well  read  in  Zo?2^z- 
nus  his   treatife  concerning  the    fublime.  Befides,    I  would   have    Mr. 

"  Dijlich 
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"  Dijlich  confider,  ihat  \i  Horace  was  a  fliort  man,  Mnfaus,  who  makes  fuch 
"  a  noble  figure  inVirgirs  fixth  AEneid,  was  taller  by  the  head  andfhoulders 
"  than  all  the  people  of  Ehfium.  I  fhall  therefore  confront  his  lepidijfimum 
"  homuncionem  (a  fliort  quotation  and  fit  for  a  member  of  their  club)  with 
'■'■  one  that  is  much  longer,  and  therefore  more  fuitable  to  a  member  of  ours. 

Quos  circumfujos  fic  ejl  affata  Sibylla, 

MufcEum  ante  omnes:  medium  nam  plurima  turba 

Hunc  habct,  atque  humeris  extantem  fufpicit  altis. 

"  If,  after  all,  this  fociety  of  little  men  proceed  as  they  have  begun,  to 
"  magnify  themfelves  and  leffen  men  of  higher  ftature,  we  have  refolved 
"  to  make  a  detachment,  fome  evening  or  other,  that  fhall  bring  away  their 
"  whole  club  in  a  pair  of  paniers,  and  imprifon  them  in  a  cupboard 
"  "which  we  have  fet  apart  for  that  ufe,  till  they  have  made  a,  public  recan- 
"  tation.  As  for  the  little  bully,  Tim  Tuck,  if  he  pretends  to  be  choleric, 
"  we  fhall  treat  him  like  his  friend  little  Dicky,  and  hang  him  upon  a  peg 
"  till  he  comes  to  himfelf.  I  have  told  you  our  defign,  and  let  their  little 
"  Machiavel  prevent  it  if  he  can. 

''  This  is,  Sir,  the  long  and  the  fliort  of  the  matter.  I  am  fenfible  I  fhall 
"  ftir  up  a  neil  of  wafps  by  it,  but  let  them  do  their  worfl.  J  think  that 
"  we  ferve  our  country  by  difcouraging  this  little  breed,  and  hindering  it 
"  from  coming  into  fafhion.  If  thefair  fex  look  upon  us  with  an  eye  of  favor, 
"  we  fliall  make  fome  attempts  to  lengthen  out  the  human  figure,  and  re- 
"  (lore  it  to  its  antient  procerity.  In  the  mean  time  we  hope  old  age  has 
"  not  inclined  you  in  favor  of  our  Antagonifts,  for  I  do  affure  you,  Sir, 
*'  we  are  all  your  high  admirers,  tho'  none  more  than, 

S  I  R,   Yours,  ^c. 


Thurjday, 
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Pugnabat  tunica  Jed  tamen  ilia  tegi.  Ovid. 

I  Have  received  many  letters  from  perfons  of  all  conditions  in  reference 
to  my  late  difcourfe  concerning  the  Tucker.  Some  of  them  are  filled 
with  reproaches  and  invedives.  A  lady  who  fubfcribes  herfelf  Teraminta, 
bids  me  in  a  very  pert  manner  mind  my  own  affairs,  and  not  pretend  to 
meddle  with  their  linen;  for  that  they  do  not  drefs  for  an  old  fellow,  who 
cannot  fee  them  without  a  pair  of  fpe^tacles.  Another  who  calls  her- 
felf Bubnelia,  vents  herpaflionin  fcurrilous  terms;  an  old  ninny-hammer,  a 
dotard,  a  nincompoop,  is  the  beft  language  fhe  can  afford  me.  Florella 
indeed  expoftulates  with  me  upon  the  fubje61,  and  only  complains  that  fhe 
is  forced  to  return  a  pair  of  ftays  which  were  made  in  the  extremity  of  the 
fafhion,   that  fhe  might  not  be  thought  to  encourage  peeping. 

But  if  on  the  one  fide  I  have  been  ufed  ill,  (the  common  fate  of  all  re- 
formers) I  have  on  the  other  fide  received  great  applaufes  and  acknowledg- 
ments for  what  I  have  done,  inhavingput  afeafonable  flop  to  this  unaccount- 
able humor  of  ftripping,  that  was  got  among  our  Briti/Ii  Ladies.  As  I 
would  much  rather  the  world  fhould  know  what  is  faid  to  my  praife,  than 
to  my  difadvantage,  I  fhall  fupprefs  what  has  been  written  to  me  by  thofe 
who  have  reviled  me  on  this  occafion,  and  only  publifli  thofe  letters  which 
approve  my  proceedings. 

SIR, 

"  T  Am  to  give  you  thanks  in  the  name  of  half  a  dozen  fuperannuated 
'■'■  X  beauties,  for  your  paper  of  the  6th  inftant.  We  all  of  us  pafs  for 
"  women  of  fifty,  and  a  man  of  your  fenfe  knows  how  many  additional 
"  years  are  always  to  be  thrown  into  female  computations  of  this  nature. 
"  We  are  very  fenfible  that  feveral  young  flirts  about  town  had  a  defign  to 
"  caff  us  out  of  the  faflhionable  world,  and  to  leave  us  in  the  lurch  by  fome 
"  of  their  late  refinements.  Two  or  three  of  them  have  been  heard  to  fay, 
"  that  they  would  kill  every  old  woman  about  town.  In  order  to  it,  they 
"  began  to  throw  off"  their  clothes  as  faff  as  they  could,  and  have  played  all 
"  thofe  pranks  which  you  have  fo  feafonably  taken  notice  of.  We  were 
*'  forced  to  uncover  after  them,   being  unwilling  to  give  out  fo  foon,   and 

"  be 
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"  be  regarded  as  veterans  in  the  beaumonde.  Some  of  us  have  already  caught 
"  our  deaths  by  it.  For  my  own  part  I  have  not  been  without  a  cold  ever 
"  fnice  this  foolifh  fafhion  came  up.  I  have  followed  it  thus  far  with  the 
"  hazard  of  my  life,  and  how  much  further  I  muft  go  no  body  knows,  if 
"  your  paper  does  not  bring  us  relief.  You  may  affure  yourfelf  that  all  the 
"  antiquated  necks  about  town  arevery  much  obliged  to  you.  Whatever 
"  fires  and  flames  are  concealed  in  our  bofoms  (in  v^^hich  perhaps  we  vie 
"  with  the  youngefl:  of  the  fex)  they  are  not  fufficient  to  preferve  us  againfl 
"  the  wind  and  weather.  In  taking  fo  many  old  women  under  your  care, 
"  you  have  been  a  real  Guardian  to  us,  and  faved  the  life  of  many  of  your 
"  contemporaries.     In  fliort,  we  all  of  us  beg  leave  to  fubfcribe  ourfelves, 

Mojl  venerable  Neftor, 

Tour  mojl  humble  Servants  and  Sijlers. 

I  am  very  well  pleafed  with  this  approbation  of  my  good  fillers.  I  muft 
confefs  I  have  always  looked  on  the  Tucker  to  be  the  Decus  et  Tutamen,  the 
ornament  and  defence  of  the  female  neck.  My  good  old  Lady,  the  Lady 
Lizard,  condemned  this  fafhion  from  the  beginning,  and  has  obferved  to 
me,  with  fome  concern,  that  her  fex  at  the  fame  time  they  are  letting  down 
their  ftays,  are  tucking  up  their  petticoats,  which  grow  fhorter  and  fhorter 
every  day.  The  leg  difcovers  itfelf  in  proportion  with  the  neck.  But  I 
may  poflibly  take  another  occafion  of  handling  this  extremity,  it  being  my 
defign  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  every  part  of  the  female  fex,  and  to  regu- 
late them  from  head  to  foot.  In  the  mean  time  I  fhall  fill  up  my  paper 
with  a  letter  which  comes  to  me  from  another  of  ray  obliged  Gorrefpondents. 

Dear  G  U  A  R  D  E  E, 
''  T^^HIS  comes  to  you  from  one  of  thofe  Untuckered  Ladies  whom  you 
"  A  were  fo  fharp  upon  on  Monday  v^z^?,  fe'nnight.  I  think  myfelf  migh- 
"  tily  beholden  to  you  for  the  reprehenfion  you  then  gave  us.  You  muft 
"■  know  I  am  a  famous  Olive  beauty.  But  though  this  complexion  makes 
"  a  very  good  face  when  there  are  a  couple  of  black  fparkling  eyes  fet  in 
"  it,  it  makes  but  a  very  indiflPerent  neck.  Your  fair  women  therefore 
"  thought  of  this  fafhion  to  infult  the  Olives  and  the  Brunetts.  They  know- 
"■'•  very  well  that  a  neck  of  Ivory  does  not  make  fo  fine  a  Ihow  as  one  of 
"  Alabafter.  It  is  for  this  reafon,  Mr.  Ironfide,  that  they  are  fo  liberal  in 
"  their  difcoveries.  We  know  very  well,  that  a  woman  of  the  whiteft  neck 
*'  in  the  world,  is  to. you  no  more  than  a  woman  of  fnow;  but  Ovid,  in  Mr. 
VOL.  IV.  X  Dukes 
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"  Duke's  tranflation  of  him,   feeras  to  look  upon  it  with  another  eye  when 
"  he  talks  of  Corinna,  and  mentions 

Her  heaving  breqjl, 

Courting  the  hand,  and  fuing  to  be  prejl. 

■"  Women  of  my  complexion  ought  to  be  more  modeft,  efpecially  fince 
"  our  faces  debar  us  from  all  artificial  whitenings.  Could  you  examine 
"  many  of  thefe  Ladies  who  prefent  you  with  fuch  beautiful  fnowy  chefts, 
"  you  would  find  that  they  are  not  all  of  a  piece.  Good  Father  Xejlor,  do 
"  not  let  us  alone  till  you  have  fhortened  our  necks,  and  reduced  them  to 
"  their  ancient  fiandard. 

/  am  your  mojl  obliged  humble  fervant, 

Olivia. 

I  fhall  have  a  juft  regard  to  Olivia's  remonfirance,  though  at  the  fame 
time  I  cannot  but  obferve  that  her  modefly  feems  to  be  entirely  the  refult 
of  her  complexion. 

N°  no.  Friday,  July  17. 

-Xon  ego  paucis 


Offender  maculis,  quas  aut  incuria  fudit 

Aut  humana  parum  cavit  natura Hor. 

TH  E  candor  which  Horace  fhews  in  the  motto  of  my  paper,  is  that 
which  dillinguifhes  a  Critic  from  a  Caviller.  He  declares  that  he  is 
not  oftended  with  thofe  little  faults  in  a  poetical  compofition,  which  may 
be  imputed  to  inadvertency,  or  to  the  imperfe6lion  of  human  nature.  The 
truth  of  it  is,  there  can  be  no  more  a  perfe<5l  work  in  the  world  than  a 
perfe^l  man.  To  fay  of  a  celebrated  piece  that  there  are  faults  in  it,  is  in 
effed  to  fay  no  more,  than  that  the  author  of  it  was  a  man.  For  this  rea- 
fon  I  confider  every  critic  that  attacks  an  author  in  high  reputation  as  the 
Have  in  the  Roman  triumph,  who  was  to  call  out  to  the  conqueror,  Re- 
member, Sir,  that  you  are  a  man.  I  fpeak  this  in  relation  to  the  following 
letter,  Vv'hich  criticifes  the  works  of  a  great  Poet,  whofe  very  faults  have 
more  beauty  in  them  than  the  moft  elaborate  compofitions  of  many  more 

corre<5l 
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correal  writers.  The  remarks  are  very  curious  and  jufl,  and  introduced  by 
a  compliment  to  the  ^vork  of  an  author,  who  I  am  fure  would  not  care  for 
being  praifed  at  the  expence  of  another's  reputation.  I  muft  therefore  de- 
fire  my  correfpondent  to  excufe  me,  if  I  do  not  publifh  either  the  preface 
or  conclufion  of  his  letter,  but  only  the  critical  part  of  it. 

SIR, 

"  /^UR  Tragedy  writers  have  been  notorioufly  defe61ive  in  giving  pro- 
"  V-/  per  fentiments  to  the  perfons  they  introduce.  Nothing  is  more 
"  common  than  to  hear  a  heathen  talking  of  angels  and  devils,  the  joys  of 
"  heaven  and  the  pains  of  hell,  according  to  the  chriflian  fyftem.  Lees  Alex- 
"  under  difcovers  himfelf  to  be  a  Cartc/ian  in  the  firfl  page  of  Oedipus. 

T'he  Sun's  Jick  too. 


Shortly  he'll  be  an  earth 

As  Dryden's  Cleomenes  is  acquainted  with  the  Copernkan  hypothefis  two 
thoufand  years  before  its  invention. 

I  am  pleas' d  with  my  own  work;  Jove  was  not  more 
With  infant  nature,  when  his  Jpacious  hand 
Had  rounded  this  huge  ball  of  earth  and  fcas, 
To  give  it  the  firfl  puff},  and  fee  it  roll 
Along  the  vajt  abyfs 

"  I  have  now  Mr.  Dryden's  Don  Sebaftian  before  me,  in  which  I  find  fre- 
quent allufions  to  ancient  hiftory,  and  the  old  mythology  of  the  heathen. 
It  is  not  very  natural  to  fuppofe  a  King  of  Portugal  would  be  borrowing' 
thoughts  out  of  Oy/i'sMetamorphofes  when  he  talked  even  to  thofe  of  his 
own  court,  but  to  allude  to  thefe  Roman  fables  w4ien  he  talks  to  an  Em- 
peror of  Barbary,  feems  very  extraordinary.  But  obferve  how  he  defies 
him  out  of  the  claffics  in  the  followins:  lines : 


'O 


Why  didfl  thou  not  engage  me  man  to  man. 
And  try  the  virtue  of  that  Gorgon  face 
To  Jlare  me  into  flatue^ 

"  Almeyda  at  the  fame  time  is  more  book-learned  than  Don  Sebaftian.      She 
"  plays  an  Hydra  upon  the  Emperor  that  is  full  as  good  as  the  Gorgon. 

X  2  0 
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0  that  I  had  the  fruitful  heads  o/^  Hydra, 
That  one  might  bourgeon  where  another  fell ! 
Still  wou'd  I  give  thee  work,flill,fiill,  thou  tyrant. 
And  hifs  thee  with  the  lafl 

"  She  afterwards,  in  allufion  to  Hercules,  bids  him  lay  doivji  the  Lion's  fkin, 
'■'■  and  take  the  diflaff;  and  in  the  following  fpeech  utters  her  palTion  ftill  more 
"  learnedly. 

Xo,  toere  we  join  d,  evn  tho'  it  were  in  death. 
Our  bodies  burning  in  one  funeral  pile, 
The  prodigy  o/"  Thebes  would  be  renew' d. 
And  my  divided  flame  Jhould  break  from  thine. 

"  The  Emperor  of  ^(2r^ary  fhews  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  Roman  poets 
"  as  well  as  either  of  his  prifoners,  and  anfwers  the  foregoing  fpeech  in 
"  the  fame  clafTic  flrain. 

Serpent,  I  will  engender  poifon  with  thee. 
Our  offspring,  like  the  feed  of  dragons  teeth. 
Shall  ijfue  arm'd,  and  fight  themfelves  to  death. 

"  Ovid  feems  to  have  been  Muley  Molock' s  favorite  author,  witnefs  the  lines 
"  that  follow. 

She's  fill  inexorable,  fill  imperious 

And  loud,  as  if  like  Bacchus  born  in  thunder. 

"  I  fhall  conclude  my  remarks  on  his  part,  with  that  poetical  complaint 
*'  of  his  being  in  love,  and  leave  my  Reader  to  confider  how  prettily  it 
"  would  found  in  the  mouth  of  an  Emperor  oi  Morocco. 

The  God  of  love  once  more  hasfhothis  fires 
Into  my  foul,  and  my  whole  heart  receives  him. 

*'  Muley  Zjydan  is  as  ingenious  a  man  as  his  brother  Muley  Molock;  as 
"  where  he  hints  at  the  flory  of  Ccflor  and  Pollux. 

May  we  ne'er  meet  I 

For  like  the  twins  of  Leda,  when  I  mount 
He  gallops  down  thefkics 

"  As  for  the  Mifti,  we  will  fuppofe  that  he  was  bred  up  a  fcholar,  and  not 
''  only  verfed  in  the  lawof  Mahomet,  but  acquainted  with  all  kinds  of  polite 
"  learning.  For  this  reafon  he  is  not  at  all  furprifed  when  Dorax  calls  him 
"  a  Phaeton  in  one  place,  and  in  another  tells  him  he  is  like  Archimedes. 

"  The 
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"  The  MufU  afterwards  mentions  Ximenes,  Albornoz,  and  Cardinal  Wolfey, 
by  name.  The  poet  feems  to  think  he  may  make  every  perfon,  in  his 
play,  know  as  much  as  himfelf,  and  talk  as  well  as  he  could  have  done 
on  the  fame  occalion.  At  leafl  I  believe  every  Reader  will  agree  with 
me,  that  the  above-mentioned  fentiments,  to  which  I  might  have  added 
feveral others,  wouldhave  been  better  fuited  to  the  Cowxx.  o[ Augujtus,  than 
that  o[  Muley  Molock.  I  grant  they  are  beautiful  in  themfelves,  and  much 
more  fo  in  that  noble  language  which  was  peculiar  to  this  great  poet. 
I  only  obferve  that  they  are  improper  for  the  perfons  who  make  ufe  of 
them.  Dryden  is  indeed  generally  wrong  in  his  fentiments.  Let  any  one 
read  the  dialogue  between  OHavia  and  Cleopatra,  and  he  will  be  amazed 
to  hear  a  Roman  Lady's  mouth  filled  with  fuch  obfcene  rallery.  If  the 
virtuous  O^avia  departs  from  her  character,  the  loofe  Dolabella  is  no  lefs 
inconfiftent  with  himfelf,  when,  all  of  a  fudden,  he  drops  the  Pagan,  and 
talks  in  the  fentiments  of  revealed  religion. 

Heav'n  has  but 


■  Our  forrow  for  our  fins,  and  then  delights 
"To  pardon  erring  man:  fweet  mercy  feems 
Its  darling  attribute,  w hie h  limits  juf  ice; 
As  if  there  were  degrees  in  iifnite; 
And  infinite  wou  d  rather  want  perfeSiion 
Than  puni/h  to  extent 

"  I  might  fhew  feveral  faults  of  the  fame  nature  in  the  celebrated 
Aurenge-Xjbe.  The  impropriety  of  thoughts  in  the  fpeeches  of  the  great 
Mogul  and  his  Emprefs  has  been  generally  cenfured.  Tale  the  fenti- 
ments out  of  the  fhining  drefs  of  words,  and  they  would  be  too  coarfe  for 
a  fcene  in  Billing/gate. 


/  am,  Sec. 


Saturday, 
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Hie  aliquis  de  gente  iiircojd  centurionum 

Dicat:  quocljatis  eft  Japio  mild;  non  ego  euro 

EJfe  quod  Arcefilas,  arumnofique  Solones.  Perf. 

IAm  very  much  concerned  when  I  fee  young  Gentlemen  of  fortune  and 
quality  fo  wholly  fet  upon  pleafures  and  diverfions,  that  they  negle61;all 
thofe  improvements  in  wifdom  and  knowledge  which  may  make  them  eafy 
to  themfelves  and  ufeful  to  the  world.  The  greatefl  part  of  our  Britifh 
youth  lofe  their  figure  and  grow  out  of  falhion  by  that  time  they  are  five 
and  twenty.  As  foon  as  the  natural  gaiety  and  amiablenefs  of  the  young 
man  wears  off,  they  have  nothing  left  to  recommend  them,  but  lie  by  the  reft 
of  their  lives  among  the  lumber  and  refufe  of  the  fpecies.  It  fometimes 
happens  indeed,  that  for  want  of  applying  themfelves  in  due  time  to  the 
purfuits  of  knowledge,  that  they  take  up  a  book  in  their  declining  years, 
and  grow  very  hopeful  fcholars  by  that  time  they  are  threefcore.  I  mufl; 
therefore  earneftly  prefs  my  Readers,  who  are  in  the  flower  of  their  youth, 
to  labor  at  thofe  accomplifhments  which  may  fet  off  their  perfons  when 
their  bloom  is  gone,  and  to  lay.  in  timely  provifions  for  manhood  and  old  age. 
In  fliort,  I  would  advife  the  youth  of  fifteen  to  be  drelfing.  up  every  day 
theftian  of  fifty,  or  to  conCder  how  to  make  himfelf  venerable  at  three- 
fcore. 

Young  men,  who  are  naturally  ambitious,  would  do  well  to  obferve  how 
the  greatefl  men  of  antiquity  made  it  their  ambition  to  excel  all  their  con- 
temporaries in  knowledge.  Julius  Cafar  and  Alexander,  the  moft.  celebrated 
inflances  of  human  greatnefs,  took  a  particular  care  to  diflinguilh  them- 
felves by  their  fkill  in  the  arts  and  fciences.  We  have  ftill  extant  feveral 
remains  of  the  former,  which  juftify  the  charader  given  of  him  by  the  learn- 
ed men  of  his  own  age.  As  for  the  latter,  it  is  a  known  faying  of  his,  that 
he  was  more  obliged  to  Arijlotle  who  had  inftru(fted  him,  than  to  Philip  who 
had  given  him  life  and  empire.  There  is  a  letter  of  his  recorded  by  Plu- 
tarch and  Aulus  Gellius,  which  he  wrote  to  Arijlotle  upon  hearing  that  he  had 
publiflied  thofe  le6lures  he  had  given  him  in  private.  This  letter  was 
written  in  the  following  words  at  a  time  when  he  was  in  the  height  of  his 
Perjmn  conquefts, 

Alexander 
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Alexander  to  Ariftotle  Creeling. 

"•  TT'OU  have  not  done  well  to  publifh  your  books  of  Sele6l  Knowledge; 
"  X  for  what  is  there  now  in  ^vhich  I  can  furpafs  others,  if  thofe  things 
"  which  I  have  been  inflru6ted  in  are  communicated  to  every  body?  For 
"  my  own  part  I  declare  to  you,  I  would  rather  excel  others  in  knowledge 
"  than  in  power.  FareweL 

We  fee  by  this  letter,  that  the  love  of  conqueft  was  but  the  fecond  am- 
bition in  Alexander  s  foul.  Knowledge  is  indeed  that  which,  next  to  virtue, 
truly  and  effentially  raifes  one  man  above  another.  It  finifhes  one  half 
of  the  human  foul.  It  makes  being  pleafant  to  us,  fills  the  mind  with  en- 
tertaining views,  and  adminifters  to  it  a  perpetual  feries  of  gratifications. 
It  gives  eafe  to  folitude,  and  gracefulnefs  to  retirement.  It  fills  a  public 
flation  with  fuitable  abilities,  and  adds  a  luftre  to  thofe  who  are  in  the 
poffeffion  of  them. 

Learning,  by  which  I  mean  all  ufeful  knowledge  whether  fpeculative  or 
practical,  is  in  popular  and  mixed  governments  the  natural  fource  of  wealth 
and  honor.  If  we  look  into  moftof  the  reigns  from  the  conqueft,  we  fliall 
find  that  the  favorites  of  each  reign  have  been  thofe  who  have  raifed  them- 
felves.  The  greateft  men  are  generally  the  growth  of  that  particular  age 
in  which  they  flourifh.  A  fuperior  capacity  for  bufinefs,  and  a  more  ex- 
tenfive  kno^vledge,  are  the  fleps  by  which  a  new  man  often  mounts  to 
favor,  and  outfiiines  the  reft  of  his  contemporaries.  But  when  men  are 
adually  born  to  titles,  it  is  almoft  impoffible  that  they  fhould  fail  of  re- 
ceiving an  additional  greatnefs,  if  they  take  care  to  accomplifli  themfelves 
for  it. 

The  ftory  of  Solomojis  choice  does  not  only  inftru6l  us  in  that  point  of 
hiftory,  but  furnifhes  out  a  very  fine  moral  to  us,  namely.  That  he  who 
applies  his  heart  to  \vifdom,  does  at  the  fame  time  take  the  moft  proper 
method  for  gaining  long  life,  riches  and  reputation,  which  are  very  often 
not  only  the  rewards,   but  the  effeds  of  wifdom. 

As  it  is  very  fuitable  to  my  prefent  fubje6l,  I  fhall  firfl  of  all  quote  this 
paffage  in  the  words  of  facred  writ;  and  afterwards  mention  an  allegory, 
in  which  this  whole  paffage  is  reprefented  by  a  famous  French  poet:  not 
queftioning  but  it  will  be  very  pleafing  to  fuch  of  my  Readers  as  have  a 
tafte  of  fine  writing. 

In  Gibeon  the  Lord  appeared  to  Solomon  in  a  d.ream  by  night:  and  God /aid,  AJk 
what  IJJiall  give  thee.  And  Solomon  Jaid,  Thou  haJiJJiewed  unto  thy  Jervant  David, 
my  father,  great  mercy,  according  as  he  ivalkcd  before  thee  in  truth  and  in  righte- 

cufaefs. 
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oufnefs,  and  in  uprigUyufs  of  heart  with  thee,  and  thou  hajl  kept  for  him  this  great 
kindnefs,  that  thou  hafl  given  him  a  fan  to  fit  on  his  throne  as  it  is  this  day.  And 
now,  0  Lord  my  God,  thou  haft  made  thy  fervant  King  infiead  of  David  my  father : 
and  I  am  but  a  little  child:  I  know  not  how  to  go  out  or  come  in.  Give  therefore 
thy  fervant  an  underfianding  heart  to  judge  thy  people,  that  i  may  difcern  between  good 
and  bad:  for  who  is  able  to  judge  this  thy  fo  great  a  people?  And  the  fpeech pleafed 
the  Lord,  that  Solomon  had  afked  this  thing.  And  Godfaid  unto  him,  Becaufe  thou 
hafl  afked  this  thing,  and  haft  not  afiedfor  thyfelflong  life,  neither  haft  afied  riches  for 
thyfelf  nor  haft  afli'ed  the  Ife  of  thine  enemies,  but  haft  afked  for  thyfclf  underfand- 
ing  to  difcern  judgmsnt;  behold  I  have  done  according  to  thy  words:  lo  I  have  given 
thee  a  wife  and  underfanding  heart,  fo  that  there  was  none  like  thee  before  thee,  nei- 
ther after  thee  fti all  any  arife  like  unto  thee.  And  I  have  alfo  given  thee  that  which 
thou  haft  not  afked,  both  riches  and  honor,  fo  that  there  fiall  not  be  any  among  the 
Kings  like  unto  thee  all  thy  days.  And  if  thou  wilt  walk  in  my  ways,  to  keep  my 
flatutes  and  my  commandments,  as  thy  father  David  did  xvalk,  then  I  will  lengthen  thy 

days.     And  Solomon  aivoke,  and  behold  it  was  a  dream 

The  French  poet  has  fhadowed  this  (lory  in  an  allegory,  of  which  he 
feems  to  have  taken  the  hint  from  the  fable  of  the  three  Goddeffes  appear- 
ing to  Paris,  or  rather  from  the  vifion  of  Hercules,  recorded  by  Xenophon, 
where  Pleafure  and  Virtue  are  reprefented  as  real  perfons  making  their  court 
to  the  Hero  with  all  their  feveral  charms  and  allurements.  Health,  Wealth, 
Victory  and  Honor,  are  introduced  fucceffively  in  their  proper  emblems  and 
characters,  each  of  them  fpreading  her  temptations,  and  recommending 
herfelf  to  the  young  Monarch's  choice.  Wifdom  enters  the  lafl,  and  fo 
captivates  him  with  her  appearance,  that  he  gives  himfelf  up  to  her. 
Upon  which  flie  informs  him,  that  thofe  who  appeared  before  her  were 
nothing  elfe  but  her  equipage,  and  that  fince  he  had  placed  his  heart 
upon  Wifdom,  Health,  Wealth,  Vidory  and  Honor,  fhould  always  wait  on 
her  as  her  handmaids. 


Monday, 
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N°  112.       ',  Monday,  July  20. 


■  udam 


Spernit  humum  fugiente  pennd.  Hor. 

THE  Philofophers  of  King  Charles's  reign  were  bufy  in  finding  out  the 
art  of  flying.  The  famous  Bifhop  Wilkins  was  fo  confident  of  fuccefs 
in  it,  that  he  fays  he  does  not  queflion  but  in  the  next  age  it  will  be  as 
ufual  to  hear  a  man  call  for  his  wings  when  he  is  going  a  journey,  as  it 
is  now  to  call  for  his  boots.  The  humor  fo  prevailed  among  the  vir- 
tuofos  of  this  reign,  that  they  were  actually  making  parties  to  go  up  to 
the  moon  together,  and  were  more  put  to  it  in  their  thoughts  how  to  meet 
with  accommodations  by  the  way,  than  how  to  get  thither.  Every  one 
knows  the  ftory  of  the  great  lady,  who  at  the  fame  time  was  building  caftles 
in  the  air  for  their  reception.  I  always  leave  fuch  trite  quotations  to  my 
reader's  private  recolledion.  For  which  reafon  alfo  I  fhall  forbear  extract- 
ing out  of  authors  feveral  inftances  of  particular  perfons  who  have  arrived 
at  fome  perfection  in  this  art,  and  exhibited  fpecimens  of  it  before  multi- 
tudes of  beholders.  Inftead  of  this  I  fhall  prefent  my  reader  with  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  an  artift,  who  is  now  taken  up  with  this  invention,  and 
conceals    his  true  name  under  that  of  Dcsdalus. 

Mr.  IRONSIDE, 
*  TT"  NO  WING  that  you  are  a  great  encourager  of  ingenuity,  I  think 
'  X^  fit  to  acquaint  you,  that  I  have  made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  the 
'  art  of  flying.  I  flutter  about  my  room  two  or  three  hours  in  a  morning, 
'  and  when  my  wings  are  on,  can  go  above  an  hundred  yards  at  a  hop, 
'  ftep  and  jump.  I  can  fly  already  as  well  as  a  Turkey-cock,  and  improve 
'  every  day.  If  I  proceed  as  I  have  begun,  I  intend  to  give  the  world  a 
'  proofofmy  proficiency  in  this  art.  Upon  the  next  public  thankfgiving-day, 
'  it  ismydefignto  fit  aftride  the  dragon  upon^oij;fteeple,  from  whence  after 
'  thefirftdifcharge  of  the  Tow^r  guns  I  intend  to  mount  into  the  air,  flyover 
'  Fleet-Jlreet,  and  pitch  upon  the  May-pole  in  the  Strand.  From  thence,  by  a 
'  gradual  defcent,  I  fliall  make  the  beft  of  my  way  for  St.  James  s  park,  and 
'  light  upon  the  ground  near  Rofamo7id's  pond.  This,  I  doubt  not,  will 
VOL.   IV.  Y  convince 
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convince  the  world,  that  I  am  no  pretender;  but  before  I  fet  out,  I  fhall 
defire  to  have  a  patent  for  making  of  wings,  and  that  none  fhall  prefume 
to  fly,  under  pain  of  death,  with  wings  of  any  other  man's  making.  I 
intend  to  work  for  the  court  myfelf,  and  will  have  journeymen  under  me 
to  furnifh  the  reft  of  the  nation.  I  likewife  defire,  that  I  may  have  the 
fole  teaching  of  perfons  of  quality,  in  which  I  fhall  fpare  neither  time 
nor  pains  till  I  have  made  them  as  expert  as  myfelf.  I  will  fly  with  the 
women  upon  my  back  for  the  firfl  fortnight.  I  fhall  appear  at  the  next 
Mafquerade  dreffed  up  in  my  feathers  and  plumage  like  an  Indian  Prince, 
that  the  quality  may  fee  how  pretty  they  will  look  in  their  travelling 
habits.  You  know.  Sir,  there  is  an  unaccountable  prejudice  to  pro- 
jectors of  all  kinds,  for  which  reafon  when  I  talk  of  praClifing  to  fly, 
filly  people  think  me  an  owl  for  my  pains;  but,  Sir,  you  know  better 
things.  I  need  not  enumerate  to  you  the  benefits  which  will  accrue  to 
the  public  from  this  invention,  as  how  the  roads  oi England  will  be  faved 
when  we  travel  through  thefe  new  Highways,  and  how  all  family-accounts 
will  be  leflened  in  the  article  of  coaches  and  horfes.  I  need  not  men- 
tion polls  and  packet-boats,  with  many  other  conveniences  of  life,  which 
will  be  fupplied  this  way.  In  fhort.  Sir,  when  mankind  are  in  pofiTeffion 
of  this  art,  they  will  be  able  to  do  more  bufinefs  in  threefcore  and  ten 
years  than  they  could  do  in  a  thoufand  by  the  methods  now  in  ufe.  I 
therefore  recommend  myfelf  and  art  to  your  patronage,  and  am 

Your  mojl  humble  Servant. 

I  have  fully  confidered  the  projed  of  thefe  our  modern  Dadalijls,  and  am 
refolved  fo  far  to  difcourage  it,  as  to  prevent  any  perfon  from  flying  in  my 
time.  It  would  fill  the  world  with  innumerable  immoralities,  and  give  fuch. 
occafions  for  intrigues  as  people  cannot  meet  with  who  have  nothing  but 
legs  to  carry  them.  You  fhould  have  a  couple  of  lovers  make  a  midnight 
affignation  upon  the  top  of  the  monument,  and  fee  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's, 
covered  with  both  fexes  like  the  outfide  of  a  pigeon-houfe.  Nothing 
would  be  more  frequent  than  to  fee  a  beau  flying  in  at  a  garret  window, 
or  a  gallant  giving  chace  to  his  miftrefs,  like  a  hawk  after  a  lark.  There 
would  be  no  walking  in  a  fhady  wood  without  fp ringing  a  covey  of  toafts. 
The  poor  hufband  could  not  dream  what  was  doing  over  his  head:  if  he 
were  jealous  indeed,  he  might  clip  his  wife's  wings,  but  what  would  this 
avail  when  there  were  flocks  of  whore-mafters  perpetually  hovering  over 
his  houfe?  what  concern  would  the  father  of  a  family  be  in  all  the  time 
his  daughter  was  upon  the  wing?  every  heirefs  muft  have  an  old  woman 

flying 
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flying  at  her  heels.  In  fliort,  the  whole  air  would  be  full  of  this  kind  of 
Gibier,  as  the  French  call  it.  I  do  allow,  with  my  correfpondent,  that  there 
would  be  much  more  bufinefs  done  than  there  is  at  prefent.  However, 
fhould  he  apply  for  fuch  a  patent  as  he  fpeaks  of,  I  queftion  not  but  there 
would  be  more  petitions  out  of  the  city  againft  it,  than  ever  yet  appeared 
againft  any  other  monopoly  whatfoever.  Every  tradefman  that  cannot 
keep  his  wife  a  coach  could  keep  her  a  pair  of  wings,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  fhe  would  be  every  morning  and  evening  taking  the  air  with  them. 

I  have  here  only  confidered  the  ill  confequences  of  this  invention  in  the 
influences  it  would  have  on  love  affairs:  I  have  many  more  objedions  to 
make  on  other  accounts ;  but  thefe  I  fhall  defer  publiftiing  till  I  fee  my 
friend  aftride  the  dragon. 


N°  113,  Tuejday^  July  21. 

-Amphora  capit 


Injlitui,  airrente  rota,  air  urceus  exitf  Hor. 

ILaft  night  received  a  letter  from  an  honeft  citizen,  who  it  feems  is  in  his 
honey-moon.  It  is  written  by  a  plain  man  on  a  plain  fubjed,  but  has 
an  air  of  good  fenfe  and  natural  honefty  in  it,  which  may  perhaps  pleafe 
the  public  as  much  as  myfelf.  I  fhall  not  therefore  fcruple  the  giving  it 
a  place  in  my  paper,  which  is  defigned  for  common  ufe,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor  as  well  as  rich. 

Good  Mr.  IRONSIDE,  Cheapfide,  July  18. 

'  T  Have  lately  married  a  very  pretty  body,  who  being  fomething  younger 
'  X  and  richer  than  myfelf,  I  was  advifed  to  go  a  wooing  to  her  in  a  finer 
'  fuit  of  clothes  than  I  ever  wore  in  my  life;  for  I  love  to  drefs  plain,  and 
'  fuitableto  a  man  of  my  rank.  However,  I  gained  her  heart  by  it.  Upon 
'  the  wedding-day  I  put  myfelf,  according  to  cuftom,  in  another  fuit  fire- 
'  new,  with  filver  buttons  to  it.  I  am  fo  out  of  countenance  among  my 
'  neighbours  upon  being  fo  fine,  that  I  heartily  wifh  my  clothes  wxll  worn 
'  out.  I  fancy  every  body  obferves  me  as  I  walk  the  flreet,  and  long  to  be 
'  in  my  old  plain  geer  again.  Befides,  forfooth,  they  have  put  me  in  a  filk 
'  night-gown  and  a  gaudy  fool's  cap,  and  make  me  now  and  then  ftand  in 
'  the  window  with  it.      I  am  afliamed  to  be  dandled  thus,  and  cannot  look 

Y  2  "in 
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"in  the  glafs  without  blufhing  to  fee  myfelf  turned  into  fuch  a  pretty  little 
"•  mafler.  They  tell  me  I  mufl  appear  in  my  wedding- fuit  for  the  firft  month 
"  atleafl;  after  which  I  am  refolved  to  come  again  to  my  every  day's 
"  clothes,  for  at  prefent  every  day  is  Sunday  with  me.  Now  in  my  mind, 
"  Mr.  Jmi/ide,  this  is  the  wrongeft  way  of  proceeding  in  the  world.  When 
"  a  man's  perfon  is  new  and  unaccuftomed  to  a  young  body,  he  does  not 
"•'  want  any  thing  elfe  to  fet  him  off.  The  novelty  of  the  lover  has  more 
"  charms  than  a  wedding-fuit.  I  fhould  think  therefore,  that  a  man  fhould 
■■'  keep  his  finery  for  the  latter  feafons  of  marriage,  and  not  begin  to  drefs 
"  till  the  honey-moon  is  over.  I  have  obferved  at  a  Lord-mayor's  feafl,  that 
"  the  fweet-meats  do  not  make  their  appearance  until  people  are  cloyed 
"  with  beef  and  mutton,  and  begin  to  lofe  their  ftomachs.  But  inftead  of 
"  this  we  ferve  up  dehcacies  to  our  guefts,  when  their  appetites  are  keen, 
"  and  coarfe  diet  when  their  belHes  are  full.  As  bad  as  I  hate  my  filver- 
"  buttoned  coat  and  filk  night-gown,  I  am  afraid  of  leaving  them  off,  not 
"  knowing  whether  my  wife  won't  repent  of  her  marriage  when  fhe  fees 
"  what  a  plain  manflie  has  to  herhufband.  Pray,  Mr.  Ironjide,  write  fome- 
"■  thing  to  prepare  her  for  it,  and  let  me  know  whether  you  think  (he  can 
"  ever  love  me  in  a  hair  button,  1  am,  Sec. 

P.  S.  "I  forgot  to  tell  you  of  my  white  gloves,  which,  they  fay  too,  \ 
"  mufl  wear  all  the  firfl  month. 

My  correfpondent's  obfervations  are  very  juft,  and  may  be  ufeful  in  low 
life;  but  to  turn  them  to  the  advantage  of  people  in  higher  ftations,  I  fliall 
raife  the  moral,  and  obferve  fomething  parallel  to  the  wooing  and  wedding^ 
fuit,  in  the  behaviour  of  perfons  of  figure.  After  long  experience  in  the 
world,  and  reflexions  upon  mankind,  I  find  one  particular  occafion  of  un- 
happy marriages,  which,  though  very  common,  is  not  very  much  attended 
to.  What  I  mean  is  this.  Every  man  in  the  time  of  courtfhip,  and  in 
the  firfl  entrance  of  marriage,  puts  on  a  behaviour  like  my  correfpondent's 
holiday  fuit,  which  is  to  laft  no  longer  than  till  he  is  fettled  in  the  poffef- 
fion  of  his  miflrefs.  He  refigns  his  inclinations  and  underftanding  to  her 
humor  and  opinion.  He  neither  loves,  nor  hates,  nor  talks,  nor  thinks  in 
contradidion  to  her.  He  is  controled  by  a  nod,  mortified  by  a  frown, 
and  tranfported  by  a  fmile.  The  poor  young  lady  falls  in  love  with  this 
fupple  creature,  and  expeds  of  him  the  fame  behaviour  for  life.  In  a  little 
time  fhe  finds  that  he  has  a  will  of  his  own,  that  he  pretends  to  diflike 
what  fhe  approves,  and  that  inftead  of  treating  her  like  a  Goddefs,  he  ufes 
her  like  a  woman.  What  ftill  makes  this  misfortune  worfe,  we  find  the 
moftabje^l  flatterers  degenerate  into  the  greateft  tyrants.     This  naturally 

fills 
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fills  the  fpoufe  with  fullennefs  and  difcontent,   fpleen  and   vapor,   which, 
with  a  little  difcreet  management,  make  a  very  comfortable    marriage.      I 
very  much   approve  of   my  friend   Tom  Truelove  in    this    particular.      Tom 
made  love  to  a  woman  of  fenfe,   and  alwavs  treated  her  as  fuch  durino-  the 
whole  time  of  courtfliip.     His  natural  temper  and  good  breeding  hindered 
him  from   doing  any  thing  difagreeable,    as  his    fmcerity  and  franknefs  of 
behaviour  made  him  converfe  with  her,  before  marriage,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner he  intended  to  continue  to  do  afterwards.      Tom  would    often   tell  her, 
Madam,   you  fee  what  a  fort  of  man  I  am.      If  you  will  take  me   with  all 
my  faults   about  me,    I  promife  to  mend  rather    than   grow  worfe.      I  re- 
member Tom  was  once  hinting  his  diflike  of  fome  little  trifle  his  miftrefs  had 
faid  or  done.      Upon  which  fhe  afked  him,   how  he  would  talk  to  her  after 
marriage,  if  he  talked  at  this  rate  before?  No,  Madam,  fays  Tom,  I  mention 
this  now  becaufe  you  are  at  your  own  difpofal,  were  you  at  mine  I  fhould 
be  too  generous  to  do  it.       In  fliort,  Tom  fucceeded,  and  has  ever  fmce  been 
better  than  his  word.      The  lady  has  been  difappointed  on  the  right  fide, 
and  has  found  nothing  more  difagreeable  in   the   hulband  than  fiie  difco- 
vered  in  the  lover. 


-^<s>* 
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Alveos  accipite,   et  ceris  opus  infundite. 

Fiici  recvjant,  apibus  conditio  placet.  Phaedr. 

I  Think  myfelf  obliged  to  acquaint  the  public,  that  the  lion's  head,  of 
which  I  advertifed  them  about  a  fortnight  ago,  is  now  ere61ed  at  But- 
tons coiTee-houfe  in  Rujfel-peet,  Covent-Garden,  Avhere  it  opens  its  mouth  at 
all  hours  for  the  reception  of  fuch  intelligence  as  fhall  be  thrown  into  it. 
It  is  reckoned  an  excellent  piece  of  workmanfliip,  and  was  designed  by  a 
great  hand  in  imitation  of  the  antique  ^a^^y^^/^n  lion,  the  face  of  it. being 
compounded  out  of  that  of  a  lion  and  a  wizard.  The  features  are  ftrong 
and  well  furrowed.  The  whifkers  are  admired  by  all  that  have  feenthem. 
It  is  planted  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  coffee-houfe,  holding  its  paws  under- 
the  chin  upon  a  box,  which  contains  every  thing  that  he  fwallows.  He  is 
indeed  a  proper  emblem  of  Knowledge  and  A^ion,  being  all  head  and  paws. 
I  need  not  acquaint  my  readers,  that  my  lion,  like  a  moth  or  bookworm, 
feeds  upon  nothing  but  paper,  and  fhall  only  beg  of  them  to  diet  him  with 

whole- 
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wholefome  and  fubflantial  food.  I  muft  therefore  defire  that  they  will  not 
gorge  him  either  with  nonfenfe  or  obfcenity ;  and  muft  likewife  infift,  that 
his  mouth  be  not  defiled  with  fcandal,  for  I  would  not  make  ufe  of  him  to 
revile  the  human  fpecies,  and  fatirife  thofe  who  are  his  betters.  I  fhall  not 
fuffer  him  to  worry  any  man's  reputation,  nor  indeed  fall  on  any  perfon 
whatfoever,  fuchonly  excepted  as  difgrace  the  nameof  this  generous  animal, 
and  under  the  title  of  lions  contrive  the  ruin  of  their  fellow- fubje(51s.  I 
muft  defire  likewife,  that  intriguers  will  not  make  a  pimp  of  my  hon,  and 
by  his  means  convey  their  thoughts  to  another.  Thofe  who  are  read  in 
the  hiftory  of  the  Popes  obferve,  that  the  Leos  have  been  the  beft,  and  the 
Innocents  the  worft  of  that  fpecies,  and  I  hope  that  I  fhall  not  be  thought  to 
derogate  from  my  lion's  charader,  by  reprefenting  him  as  fuch  a  peaceable 
good-natured  well-defigning  beaft. 

I  intend  to  publifli  once  every  week  the  Roarings  of  the  Lion,  and  hope  to 
make  him  roar  fo  loud  as  to  be  heard  over  all  the  Britijh  nation. 

If  my  correfpondents  will  do  their  parts  in  prompting  him,  and  fupply- 
ing  him  with  fuitable  provifion,  I  queftion  not  but  the  lion's  head  will  be 
reckoned  the  beft  head  in  England. 

There  is  a  notion  generally  received  in  the  world,  that  a  lion  is  a  dan- 
gerous creature  to  all  women  who  are  not  virgins,  which  may  have  given 
occafion  to  a  foohfh  report,  that  my  lion's  jaws  are  fo  contrived,  as  to  fnap 
the  hands  of  any  of  the  female  fex,  who  are  not  thus  qualified  to  approach 
it  with  fafety.  I  fhall  not  fpend  much  time  in  expofing  the  falfity  of  this 
report,  which  I  believe  will  not  weigh  any  thing  with  women  of  fenfe:  I 
fhall  only  fay,  that  there  is  not  one  of  the  fex  in  all  the  neighbourhood  of 
Covent-Garden,  who  may  not  put  her  hand  in  his  mouth  with  the  fame  fecu- 
rity  as  if  fliewere  a  Veftal.  However,  that  the  ladies  may  not  be  deterred 
from  correfponding  with  me  by  this  method,  I  muft  acquaint  them,  that 
the  Coffee-man  has  a  little  daughter  of  about  four  years  old,  who  has  been 
virtuoufly  educated,  and  will  lend  her  hand,  upon  this  occafion,  to  any 
lady  that  fhall  defire  it  of  her. 

In  the  mean  time  I  muft  further  acquaint  my  fair  readers,  that  I  have 
thoughts  of  making  a  further  provifion  for  them  at  my  ingenious  friend  Mr. 
Motteuxs,  or  at  Corticellis,  or  fome  other  place  frequented  by  the  wits  and 
beauties  of  the  fex.  As  I  have  here  a  lion's  head  for  the  men,  I  fhall 
there  ere<5l  an  unicorn's  head  for  the  ladies,  and  will  fo  contrive  it  that  they 
may  put  in  their  intelligence  at  the  top  of  the  horn,  which  fhall  convey  it 
into  a  little  receptacle  at  the  bottom  prepared  for  that  purpofe.  Out  of 
thefe  two  magazines  I  fhall  fupply  the  town  from  time  to  time  with  what 
may  tend  to  their  edification,   and  at  the  fame  time  carry  on  an  epiftolary 
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correfpondence  between  the  two  heads,  not  a  little  beneficial  both  to  the 
public  and  to  myfelf.  As  both  thefe  monfters  will  be  veiy  infatiable,  and 
devour  great  quantities  of  paper,  there  will  no  hnall  ufe  redound  from  them 
to  that  manufa6lure  in  particular. 

The  following  letter  having  been  left  with  the  keeper  of  the  lion,  with  a 
requeft  from  the  writer  that  it  may  be  the  firfl  morfel  which  is  put  into  his 
mouth,  I  fliall  communicate  it  to  the  public  as  it  came  to  my  hand,  with- 
out examining  whether  it  be  proper  nourifhment,  as  I  intend  to  do  for 
the  future. 

Mr.   GUARDIAN, 

YOUR  predeceflfor,  the  SpeHator,  endeavoured,  bvit  in  vain,  to  im- 
prove the  charms  of  the  fair  fex,  by  expofmg  their  drefs  whenever 
it  launched  into  extremities.  Among  the  reft  the  great  petticoat  came 
under  his  confideration,  but  in  contradidion  to  whatever  he  has  faid, 
they  ftill  refolutely  perfifl;  in  this  fafliion.  The  form  of  their  bottom  is 
not,  I  confefs,  altogether  the  fame;  for  whereas  before  it  was  of  an  or- 
bicular make,  they  now  look  as  if  they  were  preffed,  fo  that  they  feem 
to  denyaccefs  to  any  part  but  the  middle.  Many  are  the  inconveniences 
that  accrue  to  her  Majefty's  loving  fubje^ls  from  the  faid  petticoats,  as 
hurting  m.en's  fhins,  fvveeping  down  the  ware  of  induftrious  females  in 
the  flreet,  ifc.  I  faw  a  young  lady  fall  down  the  other  day,  and  believe 
me.  Sir,  fiie  very  much  refembled  an  overturned  bell  without  a  clapper. 
Many  other  difailers  I  could  tell  you  of  that  befal  themfelves  as  well  as 
others,  bymeans  of  this  unwieldy  garment.  I  wifn,  Mr.  GUARDIAN, 
you  would  join  with  me  in  fhewing  your  diflike  of  fuch  a  monflrous 
fafliion,  and  I  hope  when  the  ladies  fee  it  is  the  opinion  of  two  of  the 
wifeft  men  in  England,  they  will  be  convinced  of  their  folly. 

/  am,  SIR,  your  daily  Reader  and  Admirer, 

Tom  Plain. 


Thurfday, 
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Ingenium  par  materia Juv. 

WHEN  I  read  rules  of  criticifm,  I  immediately  enquire  after  the  works 
of  the  auther  who  has  written  them,  and  by  that  means  difcover 
what  it  is  he  likes  in  a  compofition ;  for  there  is  no  queftion  but  every  man 
aims  at  leafl  at  what  he  thinks  beautiful  in  others.  If  I  find  by  his  own 
manner  of  writing  that  he  is  heavy  and  taflelefs,  I  throw  afide  his  criticifms 
with  a  fecret  indignation,  to  fee  a  man  without  genius  or  politenefs  dic- 
tating to  the  world  on  fubjeds  which  1  find  are  above  his  reach. 

If  the  critic  has  publifhed  nothing  but  rules  and  obfervations  in  criticifm, 
I  then  confider  whether  there  be  a  propriety  and  elegance  in  his  thoughts 
and  words,  clearnefs  and  delicacy  in  his  remarks,  wit  and  good-breeding 
in  his  rallery ;  but  if  in  the  place  of  all  thefe  I  find  nothing  but  dogmatical 
ftupidity,  I  muft  beg  fuch  a  writer's  pardon  if  I  have  no  manner  of  defer- 
ence for    his  judgment,  and  refufe  to  conform  myfelf  to  his  tafte. 

So  Macer  and  Mundungusyc/wo/  the  times. 

And  write  in  rugged  profe  thejofter  rules  of  rhimes. 

Well  do  they  play  the  careful  critic  s  part, 

Inf  ruling  doubly  by  their  matchlefs  art: 

Rides  for  good  verfe  they  firfl  with  pains  indite, 

Thenfliew  us  what  are  bad,  by  what  they  ivrite. 

Mr.  Congreve  to  Sir  R.  Temple. 

The  greateft  critics  among  the  ancients  are  thofe  who  have  the  moft  ex- 
celled in  all  other  kinds  of  compofition,  and  have  fhewn  the  height  of  good 
writing  even  in  the  precepts  which  they  have  given  for  it. 

Among  the  moderns  likewife  no  critic  has  ever  pleafed,  or  been  looked 
upon  as  authentic,  who  did  not  fhew  by  his  pra61ice,  that  he  was  a  mafler 
of  the  theory.  I  have  now  one  before  me,  who  after  having  given  many 
proofs  of  his  performances  both  in  poetry  and  profe,  obliged  the  world 
with  feveral  critical  works.  The  author  I  mean  is  Strada.  His  Prolufion 
on  the  ftyle  of  the  moft  famous  among  the  ancient  Latin  poets  who  are 
extant,   and  have  written  in  epic  verfe,   is  one  of  the  moft  entertaining,  as 

well 
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well  as  tlie  moft  juft  pieces  of  criticifm  that  I  have  ever  read.  I  fliall  make 
the  plan  of  it  the  fubje^l  of  this  day's  paper. 

It  is  commonly  known,  that  Pope  Leo  the  tenth  was  a  great  patron  of 
learning,  and  ufed  to  be  prefent  at  the  performances,  converfations  and 
difputes  of  all  the  moll  polite  writers  of  his  time-  Upon  this  hoiioxa  Strada 
founds  the  following  narrative.  When  this  Pope  was  at  h.\s,Villa,  thatftood 
upon  an  eminence  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  the  poets  contrived  the  fol- 
lowing pageant  or  machine  for  his  entertainment.  They  made  a  huge 
floating  mountain,  that  was  fplit  at  the  top  in  imitation  of  Parnajfus.  There 
were  feveral  marks  on  it  that  dillinguifhed  it  for  the  habitation  of  Heroic 
Poets.  Of  all  the  Mufes  Calliope  only  made  her  appearance.  It  was  cover- 
ed up  and  down  with  groves  of  laurel.  Pegajus  appeared  hanging  off  the 
fide  of  a  rock,  with  a  fountain  running  from  his  heel.  This  floating  Par- 
najfus fell  down  the  river  to  the  found  of  trumpets,  and  in  a  kind  of  epic 
meafure,  for  it  was  rowed  forward  by  fix  huge  wheels,  three  on  each  fide, 
that  by  their  conftant  motion  carried  on  the  machine  until  it  arrived  be- 
fore the  Pope's  Villa. 

The  reprefentatives  of  the  ancient  poets  were  difpofed  in  Rations  fuitable 
to  their  refpedive  characters.  Statins  was  polled  on  the  higheft  of  the  two 
fummits,  which  was  fafhioned  in  the  form  of  a  precipice,  and  hung  over 
the  reft  of  the  mountain  in  a  dreadful  manner,  fo  that  people  regarded  him 
with  the  fame  terror  and  curiofity  as  they  look  upon  a  daring  rope-dancer 
whom  they  expe61  to  fall  every  moment. 

Claudian  was  feated  on  the  other  fummit,  which  was  lower,  and  at  the 
fame  time  more  fmooth  and  even  than  the  former.  It  was  obferved  like- 
wife  to  be  more  barren,  and  to  produce,  on  fome  fpots  of  it,  plants  that 
are  unknown  to  Italy,  and  fuch  as  the  gardeners  call  exotics. 

Lucretius  was  very  bufy  about  the  roots  of  the  mountain,  being  wholly 
intent  upon  the  motion  and  management  of  the  machine;  which  was  un- 
der his  condu61,  and  was  indeed  of  his  invention.  He  was  fometimes  fo 
engaged  among  the  wheels,  and  covered  with  machinery,  that  not  above 
half  the  poet  appeared  to  the  fpe61ators,  though  at  other  times,  by  the 
working  of  the  engines,  he  was  raifed  up  and  became  as  confpicuous  as 
any  of  the  brotherhood. 

Ovid  did  not  fettle  in  any  particular  place,  but  ranged  over  all  Parnajfus 
with  great  nimblenefs  and  activity.  But  as  he  did  not  much  care  for  the 
toil  and  pains  that  were  requifite  to  climb  the  upper  part  of  the  hill,  he 
was  generally  roving  about  the  bottom  of  it. 

But  there  was  none  who  was  placed  in  a  more  eminent  ftation,  and  had  a 
greater  profped  under  him  than  Lucan.     He  vaulted  upon  Pegafus  with  all 
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the  heat  and  intrepidity  of  youth,  and  feeraed  defirous  of  mounting  into 
the  clouds  upon  the  back  of  him.  But  as  the  hinder  feet  of  the  horfe  ftuck 
to  the  mountain  while  the  body  reared  up  in  the  air,  the  poet,  with  great 
difficulty,  kept  himfelf  from  Aiding  off  his  back,  infomuch  that  the  people 
often  gave  him  for  gone,  and  cried  out,  every  now  and  then,  that  he  was 
tumbling. 

Firgil,  with  great  modeftyin  his  looks,  was  feated  by  Calliope,  in  themidft 
of  a  plantation  of  laurels  which  grew  thick  about  him,  and  almofl  covered 
him  with  their  fhade.  He  would  not  perhaps  have  been  feen  in  this  re- 
tirement, but  that  it  was  impofTible  to  look  upon  Calliope  without  feeing 
Virgil  at  the  fame  time. 

The  poetical  mafquerade  was  no  fooner  arrived  before  the  Pope's  Villa, 
but  they  received  an  invitation  to  land,  which  they  did  accordingly.  The 
hall  prepared  for  their  reception  was  filled  with  an  audience  of  the  greateft 
eminence  for  quality  and  politenefs.  The  poets  took  their  places,  and 
repeated  each  of  theffi  a  poem  written  in  the  ftyle  and  fpirit  of  thofe  im- 
mortal authors  whom  they  reprefented.  The  fubje61s  of  thefe  feveral 
poems,  with  the  judgment  paffed  upon  each  of  them,  may  be  an  agreeable 
entertainment  for  another  day's  paper. 

N°  ii6.  Friday,-  July  24. 

■ Ricliculum  acri 


Fortius  et  melius Hor. 

THERE  are  many  little  enormities  in  the  world,  which  our  preachers 
would  be  very  glad  to  fee  removed;  but  at  the  fame  time  dare  not 
meddle  with  them,  for  fear  of  betraying  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit.  Should 
they  recommend  the  T'ucker  in  a  pathetic  difcourfe,  their  audiences  would 
be  apt  to  laugh  out.  I  knew  a  parifli,  where  the  top  woman  of  it  ufed 
always  to  appear  with  a  patch  upon  fome  part  of  her  forehead:  the  good 
man  of  the  place  preached  at  it  with  great  zeal  for  almofl  a  twelvemonth ; 
but  inftead  of  fetching  out  the  fpot  which  he  perpetually  aimed  at,  he  only 
got  the  name  of  Parfon  Patch  for  his  pains.  Another  is  to  this  day  called 
by  the  name  of  Do6lor  Topknot,  for  reafons  of  the  fame  nature.  I  remem- 
ber the  clergy,  during  the  time  of  Cromioell's  ufurpation,   were  very  much 
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taken  up  in  reforming  the  female  world,  and  fhewing  the  vanity  of  thofe 
outward  ornaments  in  which  the  fex  fo  much  delights.  I  have  heard  a 
whole  fermon  againft  a  white-wafh,  and  have  known  a  colored  ribbon  made 
the  mark  of  the  unconverted.  The  clergy  of  the  prefent  age  are  not  tran- 
fported  with  thefe  indifcreet  favors,  as  knowing  that  it  is  hard  for  a  re- 
former to  avoid  ridicule,  when  he  is  fevere  upon  fubje6ls  which  are  rather 
apt  to  produce  mirth  than  ferioufnefs.  For  this  reafon  I  look  upon  myfelf 
to  be  of  great  ufe  to  thefe  good  men;  while  they  are  employed  in  extirpat- 
ing mortal  fins,  and  crimes  of  a  higher  nature,  I  fhould  be  glad  to  rally  the 
world  out  of  indecencies  and  venial  tranfgreffions.  While  the  Do6lor  \& 
curing  diftempers  that  have  the  appearance  of  danger  or  death  in  them,  the 
Merry- Andrew  has  his  feparate  packet  for  the  meagrims  and  the  tooth-ach. 

Thus  much  I  thought  fit  to  premife  before  I  refume  the  fubje61;  which  I 
have  already  handled,  I  mean  the  naked  bofoms  of  our  Britijli  ladies.  I 
hope  they  will  not  take  it  ill  of  me,  if  I  ftill  beg  that  they  will  be  covered. 
I  fhall  here  prefent  them  with  a  letter  on  that  particular,  as  it  was  yefter- 
day  conveyed  to  me  through  the  lion's  mouth.  It  comes  from  a  Quaker, 
and  is  as  follows: 

NESTOR  IRONSIDE, 

"  /^UR  friends  like  thee.  We  rejoice  to  find  thou  beginnefi  to  have  a 
"  \J  glimmering  of  the  light  in  thee:  we  fhall  pray  for  thee,  that  thou 
"  mayefl  be  more  and  more  enlightened.  Thou  giveft  good  advice  to  the 
"  women  of  this  world  to  clothe  themfelves  like  unto  our  friends,  and  not 
"  to  expofe  their  fieflily  temptations,  for  it  is  againft  the  record.  Thy  lion 
*'  is  a  good  lion;  he  roareth  loud,  and  is  heard  a  great  way,  even  unto  the 
"  fink  oi  Babylon;  for  the  Scarlet  Whore  is  governed  by  the  voice  of  thy  lion^ 
'^  Look  on  his  order. 

Rome,  July  8,  1713,  ,"  A  placard  is  piibli/hed  here,  forbidding  women  of  what- 
"  foever  quality  to  go  with  naked  breqfis;  and  the  Priefls  are  ordered  not  to  admit  the 
."  tranjgreffors  of  this  law  to  confeffon,  nor  to  communion;  neither  are  they  to  enter 
"  the  Cathedrals  under  fevere  penalties.  , 

"  Thefe  lines  are  faithfully  copied  from  the  nightly  paper,  with  this  title 
"written  ov  €T,\ty^J'M. Evening. Pofl,'ivoxa.  Saturday,  July  the  18th,  to  Tuefday, 
''July  the  2ift.  ■;       ^  ^  :  : 

"  Seeing  thy  lion  is  obeyed  at  this  diftance,  we  hope  the  foolifli  women 
"  in  thy  own  country  will  liften  to  thy  admonitions.  Otherwife  thou  art 
"  defired  to  make  him  flill  roar  till  all  the  beafts  of  the  forefi;  fhall  tremble. 
"  I  muft  again  repeat  unto  thee,  friend  Neflor,  the  ^vhole  brotherhood 
*'  have  great   hopes  of  thee,  and  expect  to  fee  thee   fo  infpired  with  the 
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"  light,  as  thou  mayeft  fpeedily  become  a  great  preacher  of  the  word/  ■  I 

"  wifli  it  heartily. 

Thine, 

in  every  thing  that  is  praije-worthy, 

Toms  Coffee-houfe  in  Birchin- 

lane,  the    23^  day   of  the  Tom  Tremble. 

month  called  July- 
It  happens  very  oddly  that  the  Pope  and  I  fhould  have  the  fame  thought 
much  about  the  fame  time.  My  enemies  will  be  apt  to  fay  that  we  hold  a 
correfpondence  together,  and  ad  by  concert  in  this  matter.  Let  that  be 
as  it  will,  I  fhall  not  be  alhamed  to  join  with  his  Holinefs  in  thofe  particu- 
lars which  are  indifferent  between  us,  efpecially  when  it  is  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  finer  half  of  mankind.  We  are  both  of  us  about  the  fame  age, 
and  confider  the  fafhion  in  the  fame  view.  1  hope  that  it  will  not  be  able 
to  refill  his  bull  and  my  lion.  I  am  only  afraid  that  our  ladies  will  take 
occafion  from  hence  to  fhew  their  zeal  for  the  proteftant  religion,  and  pre- 
tend to  expofe  their  naked  bofoms  only  in  oppofition  to  popery. 


N°  iiy.  Saturday,  July  25. 

Cura  pa  Diis  fant -— Ovid. 

LOOKING  over  the  late  edition  of  Monfieur  Boileaus,  works,  I  was 
very  much  pleafed  with  the  article  which  he  has  added  to  his  notes  on 
the  tranflation  of  Longinus.  He  there  tells  us,  that  the  fublime  in  writing 
rifes  either  from  the  noblenefs  of  the  thought,  the  magnificence  of  the 
words,  or  the  harmonious  and  lively  turn  of  the  phrafe,  and  that  the  per- 
fect fublime  arifes  from  all  thefe  three  in  conjun61;ion  together.  He  pro- 
duces an  inftance  of  this  perfe6l  fublime  in  four  verfes  from  the  Athaliah  of 
Monfieur  Racine.  When  Abner,  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  court,  repre- 
fents  to  Joad  the  High-Prieft,  that  the  Queen  was  incenfedagainft  him,  the 
High-Prieft,  not  in  the  lead  terrified  at  the  news,  returns  this  anfwer. 

Celui  qui  met  un  frein  a  la  fureur  desjiots, 

Scait  auffi  des  mechans  arriter  les  complots. 

Soumis  avec  reJpeH  a  fa  volonte  Sainte.         '  ■ 

Je  Grains  Dieu,  cher  Abner,  et  nai  point  d' autre  crainte. 

He 
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He  who  ruleth  the  raging  of  the  Jea,  knows  -aljo  how  to  check  the  defigns  of  the  un- 
godly. I fubmit  7nyfefwith  reverence  to  his  holy  will.  0  Abner,  I  fear  my  God, 
and  I  fear  none  but  him.  Such  a  thought  gives  no  lefs  a  fublimity  to  hu- 
man nature,  than  it  does  to  good  writing.  This  religious  fear,  when  it  is 
produced  by  juft  apprehenfions  of  the  Divine  power,  naturally  overlooks 
all  human  greatnefs  that  (lands  in  competition  with  it,  and  extinguifhes 
every  other  terror  that  can  fettle  itfelf  in  the  heart  of  man;  it  leffens  and 
contra61s  the  figure  of  the  moft  exalted  perfon;  it  difarms  the  tyrant  and 
executioner,  and  reprefents  to  our  minds  the  mofl  enraged  and  the  moft 
powerful  as  altogether  harmlefs  and  impotent. 

There  is  no  true  fortitude  which  is  not  founded  upon  this  fear,  as  there 
is  no  other  principle  of  fo  fettled  and  fixed  a  nature.  Courage  that  grows 
from  conflitution  very  often  forfakes  a  man  when  he  has  occafion  for  it; 
and  when  it  is  only  a  kind  of  inftin6l  in  the  foul,  breaks  out  on  all  occa- 
fions  without  judgment  or  difcretion.  That  courage  which  proceeds  from 
the  fenfe  of  our  duty,  and  from  the  fear  of  offending  him  that  made  us,  a61s 
always  in  an  uniform  manner,  and  according  to  the  dictates  of  right  reafon. 

What  can  the  man  fear,  -who  takes  care  in  all  his  a6lions  to  pleafe  a 
Being  that  is  Omnipotent?  A  Being  who  is  able  to  crufh  all  his  adverfa- 
ries  ?  A  Being  that  can  divert  any  misfortune  from  befalling  him,  or  turn 
any  fuch  misfortune  to  his  advantage  ?  The  perfon  who  lives  with  this  con- 
flant  and  habitual  regard  to  the  great  Superintendent  of  the  world,  is  in- 
deed fure  that  no  real  evil  can  come  into  his  lot.  Bleflings  may  appear- 
under  the  fhape  of  pains,  loifes,  and  difappointments,  but  let  him  have 
patience,  and  he  will  fee  them  in  their  proper  figures.  Dangers  may 
threaten  him,  but  he  may  reft  fatisfied  that  they  will  either  not  reach  him, 
or  that  if  they  do,  they  will  be  the  inftruments  of  good  to  him.  In  fhort, 
he  may  look  upon  all  croffes  and  accidents,  fufferings  and  affli(5lions,  as 
means  which  are  made  ufe  of  to  bring  him  to  happinefs.  This  is  even  the 
worft  of  that  man's  condition  whofe  mind  is  poffeffed  with  the  habitual 
fearof  whichi  amnowfpeaking.  But  it  very  oftenhappens,  thatthofe  which 
appear  evils  in  our  own  eyes,  appear  alfo  as  fuch  to  him  who  has  human 
nature  under  his  care,  in  which  cafe  they  are  certainly  averted  from  the 
perfon  who  has  made  himfelf,  by  his  virtue,  an  obje6l  of  Divine  fav^or. 
Hiftories  are  full  of  inftances  of  this  nature,  where  men  of  virtue  have  had 
extraordinary  efcapes  out  of  fuch  dangers  as  have  enclofed  them,  and  which 
have  feemed  inevitable. 

There  is  no  example  of  this  kind  in  Pagan  hiftory,  which  more  pleafes 
me  than  that  which  is  recorded  in  the  life  of  Tinioleon.  This  extraordinary 
man  was  famous  for  referring  all  his  fucceffes  to  Providence.   Cornelius  Xepos 

acquaints 
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acquaints  us,  that  he  had  in  his  houfe  a  private  chapel,  in  which  he  ufed 
to  pay  his  devotions  to  the  Goddefs  who  reprefented  Providence  among 
the  heathens.  I  think  no  man  was  ever  more  diflinguifhed  by  the  Deity 
whom  he  blindly  worfhipped,  than  the  great  perfon  I  am  fpeaking  of,  in 
feveral  occurrences  of  his  life,  but  particularly  in  the  following  one  which 
I  fhall  relate  out  of  Plutarch. 

Three  perfons  had  entered  into  a  confpiracy  to  affaffinate  Timokon  as  he 
was  offering  up  his  devotions  in  a  certain  temple.  In  order  to  it  they  took 
their  feveral  ftands  in  the  moft  convenient  places  for  their  purpofe.  As 
they  were  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  put  their  defign  in  execution,  a 
flranger  having  obferved  one  of  the  confpirators,  fell  upon  him  and  flew 
him.  Upon  which  the  other  two,  thinking  their  plot  had  been  difcovered^ 
threw  themfelves  at  Timoleons  feet  and  confeffed  the  whole  matter.  This 
llranger,  upon  examination,  was  found  to  have  underftood  nothing  of  the 
intended  affaflination,  but  having  feveral  years  before  had  a  brother  killed 
by  the  confpirator,  whom  he  here  put  to  death,  and  having  till  now  fought 
in  vain  for  an  opportunity  of  revenge,  he  chanced  to  meet  the  murderer  in 
the  temple,  who  had  planted  himfelf  there  for  the  abovera-entioned  pur- 
pofe, Plutarch  cannot  forbear,  on  this  occafion,  fpeaking  with  a  kind  of 
rapture  on  the  fchemes  of  Providence,  which,  in  this  particular,  had  fo  con- 
trived it,  that  the  flranger  fhould  for  fo  great  a  fpace  of  time,  be  debarred 
the  means  of  doing  juftice  to  his  brother,  until,  by  the  fame  blow  that 
revenged  the  death  of  one  innocent  man,  he  preferved  the  life  iof  another^?^ 

For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  wonder  that  a  man  of  Timoleon'%  religion 
fhould  have  his  intrepidity  and  firmnefs  of  mind,  or  that  he  fhould  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  fuch  a  deliverance  as  I  have  here  related. 


N°  ii8.  Monday,  July  27. 

Largitor  ingeni 


Venter Perf. 

I  Am  very  well  pleafed  to  find  that  my  lion  has  given  fuch  univerfal 
content  to  all  that  have  feen  him.  He  has  had  a  greater  number  of 
vifitants  than  any  of  his  brotherhood  in  the  Tower.  I  this  morning  exa- 
mined his  maw,  where  among  much  other  food  I  found  the  following  de- 
licious morfels. 

To 
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To   NESTOR    IRONSIDE,  EJq; 

Mr.  GUARDIAN, 

"  T  Am  a  daily  perufer  of  your  papers.  I  have  read  over  and  over  your 
"  X  difcourfe  concerning  the  Tucker;  as  likewile  your  paper  oi  Thurfday, 
"  the  i6th  inflant,  in  Avhich  you  fay  it  is  your  intention  to  keep  a  watchful 
"  eye  over  every  part  of  the  female  fex,  and  to  regulate  them  from  head  to 
"  foot.  Now,  Sir,  being  by  profelTion  a  Mantua-maker  who  am  employed  by 
''  the  moft  fafhionable  Ladies  about  town,  I  am  admitted  to  them  freely  at 
"  all  hours,  and  feeing  them  both  dreffed  and  undreiFed,  I  think  there  is  no 
"■  perfon  better  qualified  than  myfelf  toferveyou  (if  your  Honor  pleafes)  in 
"  the  nature  of  a  Lionefs.  I  am  in  the  whole  fecret  of  their  fafliion,  and  if 
"  you  think  fit  to  entertain  me  in  this  character,  I  will  ha^'e  a  conllant  watch 
'■'•  over  them,  and  doubt  not  I  fhall  fend  you  from  time  to  time  fuch  private 
"  intelligence,  as  you  ^vill  find  of  ufe  to  you  in  your  future  papers. 

"  Sir,  this  being  a  new  propofal,  I  hope  you  will  not  let  me  lofe  the  be- 
*■'  nefit  of  it:  but  that  you  will  firfl  hear  me  roar  before  you  treat  with  any 
"  body  elfe.  As  a  fample  of  my  intended  fervices,  I  give  you  this  timely 
"  notice  of  an  improvement  you  will  fhortly  fee  in  the  expofing  of  the  fe- 
"  male  cheft,  which  in  defiance  of  your  graiii^  is  going  to  be  uncovered 
"  yet  more  and  more;  fo  that  to  tell  you  tri^,  Mr.  Ironfide,  I  am  in  fome 
"  fear  left  my  profeffion  fhould  in  a  little  time  become  ^vholly  unnecefiar}". 
"  I  mull  here  explain  to  you  a  fraall  covering,  if  I  may  call  it  fo,  or  rather 
"  an  ornament  for  the  neck,  which  you  have  not  yet  taken  notice  of.  This 
"  confifis  of  a  narrow  lace,  or  a  fmall  fkirt  of  fine  ruffled  linen,  ^vhich  runs 
"  along  the  upper  part  of  the  flays  before,  and  croITes  the  breafts,  without 
"  rifing  to  the  flioulders;  and  being  as  it  were  a  part  of  the  Tucker,  yet 
"  kept  in  ufe,  is  therefore  by  a  particular  name  called  the  Modefly-piece. 
'*  Now%  Sir,  what  I  have  to  communicate  to  you  at  prefent  is,  that  at  a 
"  late  meeting  of  the  ftripping  Ladies,  in  which  were  prefent  feveral  emi- 
"  nent  toafls  and  beauties,  it  wasrefolved  for  the  future  to  lay  the  modefty- 
"  piece  ^vholly  afide.  It  is  intended  at  the  fame  time  to  lower  the  flays 
"  confiderably  before,  and  nothing  but  the  unfettled  weather  has  hindered 
"  this  defign  from  being  already  put  in  execution.  Some  few  indeed 
"  objected  to  this  laft  improvement,  but  were  over-ruled  by  the  reft,  who 
"  alledged  it  was  their  intention,  as  they  ingenuoufly  expreffed  it,  to  level 
"  their  breafl-works  entirely,  and  to  truft  to  no  defence  but  their  own  virtue. 

/  am,  SIR,  (if  you  pleaje)  your  fecret  Servant, 

Leonilla  Figleaf. 

Dear 
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Dear  Sir, 

AS  by  name,  and  duty  bound,  I  yefterday  brought  in  a  prey  of  pa- 
per for  my  Patron's  dinner,  but  by  the  forwardnefs  of  his  paws,  he 
'  feemed  ready  to  put    it   into    his  own    mouth,   which    does  not  enough 
refemble  its  prototypes,  whofe  throats  are  open  fepulchres.    laffureyou. 
Sir,  unlefs  he   gapes  wider,  he  will  fooner  be  felt  than  heard.     Witnefs- 
'  my  hand,  Jackall 

ro  N  E  S  T  O  R    I  R  O  N  S  I  D  E,  %; 

5a^^  NESTOR, 

"  T  IONS  being  efleemed  by  Naturalifts  the  moft generous  of  Beafls,  the 
"  -L_J  noble  and  majeftic  appearance  they  make  in  Poetry,  wherein 
"  they  fo  often  reprefent  the  Hero  himfelf,  made  me  always  think  that 
"  name  very  ill  applied  to  a  profligate  fet  of  men,  at  prefent  going  about 
"  feeking  whom  to  devour;  and  though  I  cannot  but  acquiefce  in  your  ac- 
"  count  of  the  derivation  of  that  title  to  them,  it  is  with  great  fatisfadion 
"  1  hear  you  are  about  to  reftore  them  to  their  former  dignity,  by  pro- 
'*  ducing  one  of  that  fpecies  fo  public-fpirited,  as  to  roar  for  reformation 
"  of  manners.  1  will  roar  (fays  the  clown  in  S  hake/pear  J  that  it  will  do  any 
'"  man's  heart  good  to  hear  me;  I  will  roar,  that  I  will  make  the  Duke  fay, 
"  let  him  roar  again,  let  him  roar  again.  Such  fuccefs  and  fuch  applaufe 
"  I  do  not  queflion  but  your  Lion  will  meet  with,  whilft,  like  that  of  Samp- 
"■  fon,  his  ftrength  fhall  bring  forth  fweetnefs,  and  his  entrails  abound  with 
"■  honey. 

"  At  the  fame  time  that  I  congratulate  with  the  republic  of  beafls  upon 
"■  this  honor  done  to  their  King,  Imuft  condole  with  us  poor  mortals,  who 
"  by  diflance  of  place  are  rendered  incapable  of  paying  our  refpeds  to  him, 
"  with  the  fame  affiduity  as  thofe  who  are  ufliered  into  his  prefence  by  the 
"  difcreet  Mr.  Button.  Upon  this  account,  Mr.  Ironfide,  I  am  become  a  fuit- 
"  or  to  you,  to  conflitute  an  out-riding  Lion;  or  if  you  pleafe  a  Jackall  or 
"  two,  to  receive  and  remit  our  homage  in  a  more  particular  manner  than 
"  is  hitherto  provided.  As  it  is,  our  tenders  of  duty  every  now  and  then 
"  mifcarry  by  the  way,  at  leaft  the  natural  felf-love  that  makes  us  unwil- 
"  ling  to  think  any  thing  that  comes  from  us  worthy  of  contempt,  inclines 
"  us  to  believe  fo.  Methinks  it  were  likewife  necellary  to  fpecify,  by  what 
"  means  a  prefent  from  a  fair  hand  may  reach  his  brindled  Majefty,  the 
'*  place  of  his  relidence  being  very  unfit  for  a  Lady's  perfonal  appearance. 

/  am  your  mojl  conjlant  Reader  and  Admirer, 

N.  R. 
Dear 
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Dear  NESTOR, 
"  TT  is  a  well  known  proverb,  in  a  certain  part  of  this  kingdom,  love  me, 
"■  X  love  my  dog;  and  I  hope  you  will  take  it  as  a  mark  of  my  refped  for 
"  your  perfon,  that  I  here  bring  a  bit  for  your  lion. 


*  *  * 


What  follows  being  fecret  hiftory,    it  will   be  printed  in  other  papers; 
wherein  the  lion  will  publifli  his  private  intelligence. 


N°  120.  Wednefday,  July  29. 

Nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 


In  woman,  than  tojludy  houfehold  good. 

And  good  works  in  her  hujband  to  promote.  Milton. 

A  Bit  for  the  Lion, 
SIR, 
"  A  S  foon  as  you  have  fet  up  your  Unicorn,  there  is  no  queflion  but 
"  xJL  the  ladies  will  make  him  pufli  very  furioufly  at  the  Men;  for  which 
"■  reafon  I  think  it  is  good  to  be  before-hand  with  them,  and  make  the  lion 
"  roar  aloud  at  Female  irregularities.  Among  thefe,  I  wonder  how  their 
"  Gaming  has  fo  long  efcaped  your  notice.  You  who  converfe  with  the 
"  fober  family  of  the  Lizards,  are  perhaps  a  flranger  to  thefe  viragos;  but 
"  what  would  you  fay,  fliould  you  fee  a  Sparkler  fhaking  her  elbow  for  a 
"  whole  night  together,  and  thumping  the  table  with  a  dice-box?  Or  how 
''  would  you  like  to  hear  the  good  widow  lady  herfelf  returning  to  her  houfe 
"at  midnight,  and  alarming  the  whole  ftreet  with  a  moft  enormous  rap, 
"  after  having  fat  up  until  that  time  at  Crimp  or  Ombre?  Sir,  I  am  the 
"  hulband  of  one  of  thefe  female  gamefters,  and  a  great  lofer  by  it  both  in 
"  my  reft  and  my  pocket.  As  my  wife  reads  your  papers,  one  upon  this 
"  fubje6l  might  be  of  ufe  both  to  her,   and 

Your  humble  Sen'a?it. 

I  fhould  ill  deferve  the  name  of  GUARDIAN,  did  I  not  caution  all  my 
fair  wards  againft  a  pradice,  which  when  it  runs  to  excefs,  is  the  mofl 
fhameful,   but  one,   that  the  female  world  can  fall  into.     The  ill  confe- 

V  O  L  IV.  A  a  quences 
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quences  of  it  are  more  than  can  be  contained  in  thi's  paper.  However, 
that  I  may  proceed  in  method,  I  ihall  confider  th^m, .  Ficft,  i  as.,  they  telj^te 
to  the  mijid;  Secondly,'  as  they  relate  to  the  body:  •"     '  '>--   .•<''^     •,  .     ■   i.. 

Could  we  look  into  the  mind  of  a  female  gamefler,  we  fhould  fee  it  full 
of  nothing  but  trumps  and  mattadores.  Her  flumbers  are  haunted  with 
Kings,  Qiieens  and  Knaves.  The  day  lies  heavy  upon  her  until  the  play- 
feafon  returns,  when  for  half  a  dozen  hours  together  all  her  faculties  are 
employed  in  fhuffling,  cutting,  dealing  and  forting  out  a  pack  of  cards,  and 
no  ideas  to  be  difcovered  in  a  Soul  which  calls  itfelf  rational,  excepting 
little  fquare  figures  of  painted  and  fpotted  paper.  Was  the  underflanding, 
that  divine  part  in  our  compofition,  given  forfuch  an  ufe?  Is  it  thusthatwe 
improve  the  greateft  talent  hviman  nature  is  endowed  with?  What  would 
a  fuperior  Being  think,  were  he  fliewn  this  intelle^lual  faculty  in  a  female 
gamefter,  and  at  the  fame  time  told  that  it  was  by  this  flie  was  diftinguifhed 
frpra  brutes,  and  allied  to  Angels? 

When  our  women  thus  fill  their  imaginations  with  pips  and  counters, 
I  cannot  wonder  at  the  ftory  I  have  lately  heard  of  a  new-born  child  that 
was  marked  with  the  five  of  clubs. 

Their  pajjions  fuffer  no  lefs  by  this  practice  than  their  underftandings  and 
imaginations.  What  hope  and  fear,  joy  and  anger,  forrow  and  difcontent 
break  out  all  at  once  in  a  fair  aUembly,  upon  fo  noble  an  occafion  as  that 
of  turning  up  a  card?  Who  can  confider  without  a  fecret  indignation,  that 
all  thofe  affeflions  of  the  mind  wdiich  fhould  be  confecrated  to  their  chil- 
dren, hufbands  and  parents,  are  thus  vilely  proftituted  and  thrown  away 
upon  a  hand  at  Loo?  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  but  be  grieved  when  I 
fee  a  fine  woman  fretting  and  bleeding  inwardly  from  fuch  trivial  motives; 
when  I  behold  the  face  of  an  Angel  agitated  and  difcompofed  by  the  heart 
of  a  fury. 

Our  minds  are  of  fuch  a  make,  that  they  naturally  give  themfelves  up  to 
every  diverfion  which  they  are  much  accuftomed  to,  and  we  always  find 
that  play,  when  followed  with  affiduity,  engrofies  the  whole  woman.  She 
quickly  grows  uneafy  in  her  own  family,  takes  but  little  pleafure  in  all  the 
domeflic  innocent  endearments  of  life,  and  grows  more  fond  of  Pam  than 
of  her  hufband.  My  friend  Theophrajlus,  the  befl  of  hufbands  and  of  fa- 
thers, has  often  complained  to  me,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  of  the  late  hours 
he  is  forced  to  keep  if  he  would  enjoy  his  wife's  converfation.  When  Ihe 
returns  to  me  with  joy  in  her  face,  it  does  not  arife,  fays  he,  from  the  fight 
of  her  hufband,  but  from  the  good  luck  ftie  has  had  at  Cards.  On  the  con- 
trary, fays  he,  if  fhe  has  been  a  lofer,  I  am  doubly  a  fufferer  by  it.  She 
comes  home  out  of  humor,   is  angry  with  every  body,  difpleafed  with  all 

I 
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I  can  do  or  fay,  and  in  reality  for  no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  fhe  has  been 
throwing  away  my  eftate.  What  charming  bedfellows  and  companions  for 
life  are  men  likely  to  meet  with,  thatchoofe  their  wives  out  of  fuch  women 
of  vogue  and  fafhion?  What  a  race  of  worthies,  what  patriots,  what  he- 
roes muft  we  expecfl;  from  mothers  of  this  make? 

I  come  in  the  next  place  to  confider  the  ill  confequences  which  gaming 
has  on  the  bodies  of  our  female  adventurers.  It  is  fo  ordered,  that  almoft 
every  thing  which  corrupts  the  Soul,  decays  the  body.  The  beauties  of 
the  face  and  mind  are  generally  deftroyed  by  the  fame  means.  This  con- 
fideration  fhouldhave  a  particular  weight  with  the  female  world,  who  were 
defigned  to  pleafe  the  eye,  and  attract  the  regard  of  the  other  half  of  the 
fpecies.  Now  there  is  nothing  that  wears  out  a  fine  face  like  the  vigils  of 
the  Card-table,  and  thofe  cutting  paffions  which  naturally  attend  them. 
Hollow  eyes,  haggard  looks,  and  pale  complexions,  are  the  natural  indica- 
tions of  a  female  Gamefler.  Her  morning  fleeps  are  not  able  to  repair  her 
midnight  watchings.  I  have  known  a  woman  carried  off  half  dead  from 
Baffet,  and  have  many  a  time  grieved  to  fee  a  perfon  of  quality  gliding 
by  me  in  her  chair  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  looking  like  afpe6lre 
amidft  a  glare  of  flambeaux.  In  fhort,  I  never  knew  a. thorough-paced 
female  Gamefter  hold  her  beauty  two  winters  together. 

But  there  is  ftill  another  cafe  in  which  the  body  is  more  endangered  than 
in  the  former.  All  play  debts  mufl:  be  paid  in  fpecie,  or  by  an  equivalent. 
The  man  that  plays  beyond  his  income  pawns  his  eftate;  the  woman  mufl 
find  out  fomething  elfe  to  mortgage  when  her  pin-money  is  gone:  the  huf- 
band  has  his  lands  to  difpofe  of,  the  wife  her  perfon.  Now  when  the  fe- 
male body  is  once  dipped,  if  the  creditor  be  very  importunate,  I  leave  my 
Reader  to  confider  the  confequences. 


A  a  2  T^hurfday^ 
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Hinc  exaudiri  gemitus,  iraque  leonum.  Virg. 

Roarings  of  the  Lion. 
Old  NESTOR, 

EVER  fince  the  firft  notice  you  gave  of  the  erection  of  that  ufeful  mo- 
nument of  yours  in  Button  s  CofFee-houfe,  I  have  had  a  reftlefs  am- 
bition to  imitate  the  renowned  London  Prentice,  and  boldly  venture  my 
hand  down  the  throat  of  your  Lion.  The  fubjed  of  this  letter  is  a  rela- 
tion of  a  Club  whereof  I  am  a  member,  and  which  has  made  a  confider- 
able  noife  of  late,  I  mean  the  Silent  Club.  The  year  of  our  inftitution 
is  1694,  the  number  of  members  twelve,  and  the  place  of  our  meeting  is 
Dumb' ^  Alley  in  Holborn.  We  look  upon  ourfelves  as  the  relics  of  the  old 
Pythagoreans,  and  have  this  maxim  in  common  with  them,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  ourdefign,  xhz.t  talking  Jp oils  company.  The  Prefident  of  our 
fociety  is  one  who  was  born  deaf  and  dumb,  and  owes  that  bleffing  to  na- 
ture, which  in  the  reft  of  us  is  owing  to  induftry  alone.  I  find  upon 
enquiry,  that  the  greater  part  of  us  are  married  men,  and  fuch  whofe 
wives  are  remarkably  loud  at  home:  hither  we  fly  for  refuge,  and  enjoy 
at  once  the  two  greateft  and  moft  valuable  bleffings,  company  and  retire- 
ment. When  that  eminent  relation  of  yours,  the  SpeSlator,  publifhed  his 
weekly  papers,  and  gave  us  that  remarkable  account  of  his  filence  (for 
you  muft  know,  though  we  do  not  read,  yet  we  infped  all  fuch  ufeful  ef- 
fays)  we  feemed  unanimous  to  invite  him  to  partake  of  our  fecrecy, 
but  it  was  unluckily  objected  that  he  had  juft  then  publifiied  a  dif- 
courfe  of  his  at  his  own  Club,  and  had  not  arrived  to  that  happy  inac- 
tivity of  the  tongue,  which  we  expelled  from  a  man  of  his  underftand- 
ing.  You  will  wonder,  perhaps,  how  we  managed  this  debate,  but  it  will 
be  eafily  accounted  for,  when  I  tell  you  that  our  fingers  are  as  nimble, 
and  as  infallible  interpreters  of  our  thoughts,  as  other  mens  tongues  are; 
yet  even  this  mechanic  eloquence  is  only  allowed  upon  the  weightieft 
occafions.  We  admire  the  wife  inftitutions  of  the  Turks,  and  other  eaft- 
ern  nations,  where  all  commands  are  performed  by  officious  mutes,  and 
we  wonder  that  the  polite  courts  of  chriftendom  fhould  come  fo  far  fhort 
of  the  majefty  of  the  barbarians.     Ben  John/on  has  gained  an  eternal  re- 

"  putation 
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"  putation  among  us  by  his  Play  called  The  Silent  Woman.  Every  member 
*■'  here  is  another  Morofe  while  the  Club  is  fitting,  but  at  home  may  talk  as 
"  much  and  as  fall  as  his  family  occafions  require,  without  breach  of  fta- 
"  tute.  The  advantages  we  find  from  this  Quaker-like  affembly  are  many. 
"  We  confider,  that  the  underflanding  of  man  is  liable  to  miftakes,  and  his- 
"  will  fond  of  con  traditions;  that  difputes,  which  are  of  no  weight  in 
"  themfelves,  are  often  very  confiderable  in  their  effects.  The  difufe  of 
"  the  tongue  is  the  only  eflFe6lual  remedy  againft  thefe.  All  party  con- 
"  cerns,  all  private  fcandal,  all  infults  over  another  man's  weaker  reafons, 
"  mult  there  be  loft,  where  no  difputes  arife.  Another  advantage  which 
"  follows  from  the  firft,  (and  which  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with)  is,  that 
"  we  are  all  upon  the  fame  level  in  converfation.  A  wag  of  my  acquaint- 
■"  ance  ufed  to  add  a  third,  viz.  that,  if  ever  we  debate,  we  are  fure  to  have 
"  all  our  aroruments  at  our  finsjers  ends.  Of  all  Lons:inus's  remarks,  we  are 
"  moft  enamoured  with  that  excellent  pafTage,  where  he  mentions  Ajax's  fi- 
"  lence  as  one  of  the  nobleft  inftances  of  the  fublime,  and  (if  you  will  al- 
"  low  me  to  be  free  with  a  namefake  of  yours)  I  fliould  think  that  theever- 
"  lafting  ftory-teller  Mejlor,  had  he  been  likened  to  the  afs  inftead  of  our 
"  hero,  he  had  fuffered  lefs  by  the  comparifon. 

"  I  have  already  defcribed  the  pradiceand  fentiments  of  this  fociety,  and 
"■  fhall  but  barely  mention  the  report  of  the  neighbourhood,  that  v/e  are 
"  not  only  as  mute  as  fifhes,  but  that  we  drink  like  fifties  too;  that  we  are 
"  like  the  Weljfimans  owl,  though  we  do  not  fmg,  we  pay  it  off" with  think- 
"  ing.  Others  take  us  for  an  affembly  of  difaffe(5ied  perfons,  nay  their  zeal 
"•  to  the  government  has  carried  them  fo  far  as  to  fend,  laft  week,  a  party 
"  of  conftables  to  furprife  us:  you  may  eafily  imagine  how  exa^lly  we  re- 
"  prefented  the  Roman  Senators  of  old,  fitting  with  majeftic  filence,  and 
"  undaunted  at  the  approach  of  an  army  of  Gauls.  If  you  approve  of  our 
"  undertaking,  you  need  not  declare  it  to  the  world;  your  filence  fliall  be 
"  interpreted  as  confent  given  to  the  honorable  body  of  mutes,  and  in  par- 
"  ticular  to  Your  humble  Servant, 

Ned  Mum. 

P.  S.  "■  We  have  had  but  one  word  fpoken  fince  the  foundation,  for 
"  which  the  member  was  expelled  by  the  old  Roman  cuftom  of  bending  back 
"  the  thumb.  He  hadjuft  received  the  news  of  the  battle  o^  Hochjtat,  and 
"  being  too  impatient  to  communicate  his  joy,  was  unfortunately  betray- 
'■'■  ed  into  a  lapjxis  lingua.  We  aded  on  the  principles  of  the  Roman  Manlius, 
"  and  though  we  approved  of  the  caufeof  his  error  as  juft,  we  condemned 
"  the  eff'ed  as  a  manifeft  violation  of  his  duty. 

I  never 
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I  never  could  have  thought  a  dumb  man  would  have  roared  fo  well  out 
of  my  Lion's  mouth.  My  next  pretty  correfpondent,  like  Shake/pear  s  Lion 
in  Pyramus  a.nd  Thijbe,  roars  as  it  were  any  nightingale. 

Mr.   IRONSIDE,  July  28,  1713. 

I  Was  afraid  at  firft  you  were  only  in  jeft,  and  had  a  mind  to  expofe 
our  nakednefs  for  the  diverfion  of  the  town;  but  lince  I  fee  that  you 
:  are  in  goodearnefl,  and  have  infallibility  of  your  fide,  I  cannot  forbear  re- 
turning my  thanks  to  you  for  the  care  you  take  of  us,  having  a  friend  who 
has  promifed  me  to  give  my  Letters  to  the  Lion,  till  we  can  communi- 
cate our  thoughts  to  you  through  our  own  proper  vehicle.  Now  you 
muft  know,  dear  Sir,  that  if  you  do  not  take  care  to  fupprefs  this  exor- 
bitant growth  of  the  female  cheft,  all  that  is  left  of  my  waift  mufl  inevi- 
tably perifli.  It  is  at  this  time  reduced  to  the  depth  of  four  inches,  by 
what  I  have  already  made  over  to  my  neck.  But  if  the  dripping  defign, 
mentioned  by  Mrs.  Figleaf  yefterday,  fliould  take  effed,  Sir,  I  dread  to 
think  what  it  will  come  to.  In  fliort  there  is  no  help  for  it,  my  girdle 
and  all  mufl  go.  This  is  the  naked  truth  of  the  matter.  Have  pity  on 
me  then,  my  dear  Guardian,  and  preferve  me  from  being  fo  inhumanly 
expofed.  I  do  affure  you  that  I  follow  your  precepts  as  much  as, a  young 
woman  can,  who  will  live  in  the  world  without  being  laughed  at.  I 
have  no.  hooped  petticoat,  and  when  I  am  a  matron  will  wear  broad 
tuckers  whether  you  fucceed  or  no.  If  the  flying  iprojecfl:  takes,  I  in- 
tend to  be  the  laft  in  wings,  being  refolved  in  every  thing  to  behave  my- 
felf  as.  becomes 

■'/ -  li  Your  moji  obedient  Ward. 


Tuefday, 
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N°  119.  Tuejday,  July  2^. 


-poetarum  veniet  manus,  auxilio  quce 


Sitmihi Hor. 

THERE  is  nothing  which  more  fhews  the  want  of  tafte  and  difcern- 
ment  in  a  writer,  than  the  decrying  of  an  author  in  grofs,  efpecially 
of  an  author  who  has  been  the  admiration  of  multitudes,  and  that  too  in 
feveral  ages  of  the  world.  This,  however,  is  the  general  pradice  of  all 
illiterate  and  undiftinguifhing  critics.  Becaufe //oTW^r  and  Virgil  and  Sophocles 
have  been  commended  by  the  learned  of  all  times,  every  fcribler,  who  has 
no  relifh  of  their  beauties,  gives  himfelf  an  air  of  rapture  when  he  fpeaks 
of  them.  But  as  he  praifes  thefe  he  knows  not  why,  there  are  others  whom 
he  depreciates  with  the  fame  vehemence  and  upon  the  fame  account.  We 
may  fee  after  what  a  different  manner  Strada  proceeds  in  his  judgment  on 
the  Latin  poets;  for  I  intend  to  publifh,  in  this  paper,  a  continuation  of 
that  Prolufion  which  was  the  fubje6l  of  the  lafl  Thurjday.  I  fhall  therefore 
give  my  reader  a  fhort  account,  in  profe,  of  every  poem  which  was  pro- 
duced in  the  learned  affembly  there  defcribed;  and  if  he  is  thoroughly  con- 
verfant  in  the  works  of  thofe  ancient  authors,  he  will  fee  with  how  much 
judgment  every  fubje^l  is  adapted  to  the  poet  who  makes  ufe  of  it,  and 
with  how  much  delicacy  every  particular  poet's  way  of  writing  is  charac- 
terifed  in  the  cenfure  that  is  paffed  upon  it.  Lucan?,  reprefentative  was  the 
firft  who  recited  before  that  auguil  affembly.  As  Lucan  was  a  Spaniard,  his 
poem  does  honor  to  that  nation,  which  at  the  fame  time  makes  the  roman- 
tic bravery  in  the  hero  of  it  more  probable. 

Alphonfo  was  the  governor  of  a  town  invefled  by  the  Moors.  During  the 
blockade  they  made  his  only  fon  their  prifoner,  whom  they  brought  before 
the  walls,  and  expofed  to  his  father's  fight,  threatening  to  put  him  to 
death,  if  he  did  not  immediately  give  up  the  town.  The  father  tells  them, 
if  he  had  an  hundred  fons,  he  would  rather  fee  them  all  perifh  than  do  an 
ill  aflion,  or  betray  his  country.  But,  fays  he,  if  you  take  a  pleafure  in 
deftroying  the  innocent,  you  may  do  it  if  you  pleafe:  behold  a  fword  for 
your  purpofe.  Upon  which  he  threw  his  fword  from  the  wall,  returned  to 
his  palace,  and  was  able,  at  fuch  a  juncture,  to  lit  down  to  the  repaid, 
which  was   prepared  for  him.     He  was  foon  raifed  by  the  fhouts  of  the 

enemy 
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enemy  and  the  cries  of  the  befieged.  Upon  returning  again  to  the  walls,  he 
faw  his  fon  lying  in  the  pangs  of  death;  but  far  from  betraying  anyweak- 
nefs  at  fuch  a  fpe61acle,  he  upbraids  his  friends  for  their  forrow,  and  re- 
turns to  finifh  his  repaft. 

Upon  the  recital  of  this  ftory,  which  is  exquifitely  drawn  up  in  Lucans 
fpirit  and  language,  the  whole  afiembly  declared  their  opinion  oi  Lucan  in  a 
confufed  murmur.  The  poem  was  praifed  or  cenfured  according  to  the 
prejudices  which  every  one  had  conceived  in  favor  or  difadvantage  of  the 
author.  Thefe  were  fo  very  great,  that  fome  had  placed  him  in  their  opi- 
nions above  the  higheft,  and  others  beneath  the  lowefl:  of  the  Latin  poets. 
Moll  of  them  however  agreed,  that  Lucans  genius  was  wonderfully  great, 
but  at  the  fame  time  too  haughty  and  headflrong  to  be  governed  by  art, 
and  that  his  flyle  was  like  his  genius,  learned,  bold  and  lively,  but  withal 
too  tragical  and  bluftering.  In  a  word,  that  he  chofe  rather  a  great  than 
a  juft  reputation;  to  which  they  added,  that  he  was  the  firft  of  the  Latin 
poets  who  deviated  from  the  purity  of  the  Roman  language. 

The  reprefentative  of  Lucretius  told  the  affembly,  that  they  would  foon 
be  fenfible  of  the  difference  between  a  poet  who  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and 
a  flranger  who  had  been  adopted  into  it:  after  which  he  entered  upon  his 
fubjed,  which  I  find  exhibited  to  my  hand  in  a  fpeculation  of  one  my 
predecefTors. 

Strada,  in  the  perfon  of  Lucretius,  gives  an  account  of  a  chimerical  cor- 
refpondence  between  two  friends  by  the  help  of  a  certain  loadftone,  which 
had  fuch  a  virtue  in  it,  that  if  it  touched  two  feveral  needles,  when  one  of 
the  needles  fo  touched  began  to  move,  the  other,  though  at  never  fo  great 
a  diftance,  moved  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  manner.  He  tells  us 
that  the  two  friends,  being  each  of  them  poiTeffed  of  one  of  thefe  needles, 
made  a  kind  of  dial-plate,  infcribing  it  with  the  four  and  twenty  letters,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  hours  of  the  day  are  marked  upon  the  ordinary 
dial-plate.  They  then  fixed  one  of  the  needles  on  each  of  thefe  plates  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  it  could  move  round  without  impediment,  fo  as  to  touch 
any  of  the  four  and  twenty  letters.  Upon  their  feparating  from  one  another 
into  diftant  countries,  they  agreed  to  withdraw  themfelves  pun61ually  into 
their  clofets  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  day,  and  to  converfe  with  one  another 
by  means  of  this  their  invention.  Accordingly  when  they  were  fome  hun- 
dred miles  afunder,  each  of  them  fhut  himfelf  up  in  his  clofet  at  the  time 
appointed,  and  immediately  cafl  his  eye  upon  his  dial-plate.  If  he  had  a 
mind  to  write  any  thing  to  his  friend,  he  directed  his  needle  to  every  letter 
that  formed  the  words  which  he  had  occafion  for,  making  a  little  paufe  at 
the  end  of  every  word  or  fentence,  to  avoid  confufion.     The  friend,  in  the 

mean 
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mean  while,  faw  his  own  fympathetic  needle  moving  of  itfelf  to  every  letter 
which  that  of  his  correfpondent  pointed  at.  By  this  means  they  talked  to- 
gether a-crofs  a  whole  continent,  and  conveyed  their  thoughts  to  one  ano- 
ther, in  an  inftant,  over  cities  or  mountains,  feas  or  deferts. 

The  whole  audience  were  pleafed  with  the  artifice  of  the  poet,  who  re- 
prefented  Lucretius,  obferving  very  well  how  he  had  laid  afleep  their  atten- 
tion to  the  fimplicity  of  his  ftyle  in  fome  verfes,  and  to  the  want  of  har- 
mony in  others,  by  fixing  their  minds  to  the  novelty  of  his  fubjed,  and  to 
the  experiment  which  he  related.  Without  fuch  an  artifice  they  were  of 
opinion  that  nothing  would  have  founded  more  harfli  than  Lucretius's,  dic- 
tion and  numbers.  But  it  was  plain  that  the  more  learned  part  of  the 
affembly  were  quite  of  another  mind.  Thefe  allowed  that  it  was  peculiar 
to  Lucretius,  above  all  other  poets,  to  be  always  doing  or  teaching  fome- 
thing,  that  no  other  ftyle  was  fo  proper  to  teach  in,  or  gave  a  greater  plea- 
fure  to  thofe  who  had  a  true  relifli  for  the  Roman  tongue.  They  added  fur- 
ther, that  if  Lucretius  had  not  been  embarraffed  with  the  difficulty  of  his 
matter,  and  a  httle  led  away  by  an  affedation  of  antiquity,  there  could  not 
have  been  any  thing  more  perfe6l  than  his  poem. 

Clauclian  fucceeded  Lucretius,  having  chofen  for  his  fubjed  the  famous 
contefh  between  the  nightingale  and  the  lutanift,  which  every  one  is  ac- 
quainted with,  efpecially  fince  Mr.  Philips  has  fo  finely  improved  that  hint 
in  one  of  his  paftorals. 

He  had  nofooner  finifhed,  but  the  affembly  rung  with  acclamations  made 
in  his  praife.  His  firft  beauty,  which  every  one  owned,  was  the  great 
clearnefs  and  perfpicuity  which  appeared  in  the  plan  of  his  poem.  Others 
were  wonderfully  charmed  with  the  fmoothnefs  of  his  verfe,  and  the  flow- 
ing of  his  numbers,  in  which  there  were  none  of  thofe  elifions  and  cut- 
tings-off  fo  frequent  in  the  works  of  other  poets.  There  were  feveral  how- 
ever of  a  more  refined  judgment,  who  ridiculed  that  infufion  of  foreign 
phrafes  with  which  he  had  corrupted  the  Latin  tongue,  and  fpoke  with 
contempt  of  the  equability  of  his  numbers  that  cloyed  and  fatiated  the  ear 
for  want  of  variety :  to  which  they  likewife  added,  a  frequent  and  unfeafon- 
able  affectation  of  appearing  fonorous  and  fublime. 


The  fequel  of  this  Prohifion  Jliall  be  the  work  of  another  day. 


VO  L.  IV.  B  b  Friday, 
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N°  122.  Friday,  July '1^1. 


Nee  magis  exprejji  <jultus  per  ahenea  figna.  Hor. 

THAT  I  may  get  out  of  debt  with  the  public  as  faft  as  I  can,  I  fhall 
here  give  them  the  remaining  part  of  Stradas  criticifm  on  the  Latin 
heroic  poets.  My  readers  may  fee  the  whole  work  in  the  three  papers 
numbered  115,  119,  122.  Thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  authors  them- 
felves,  cannot  but  be  pleafed  to  fee  them  fo  juftly  reprefented;  and  as  for 
thofe  who  have  never  perufed  the  originals,  they  may  form  a  judgment  of 
them  from  fuch  accurate  and  entertaining  copies.  The  whole  piece  will 
fhew  at  leaft  how  a  man  of  genius  (and  none  elfe  fhould  call  himfelf  a 
critic)  can  make  the  driefl.  art  a  pleafmg  amufement. 

The  fequel  of  Strada'j  Prolufion. 

The  poet  who  perfonated  Ovid  gives  an  account  of  the  Chryfo-magnet, 
or  of  the  loadftone  which  attracts  gold,  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  com- 
mon  loadftone  attrads  iron.  The  author,  that  he  might  exprefs  Ovid's  way 
of  thinking,  derives  this  virtue  to  the  Chryfo-magnet  from  a  poetical  Meta- 
morphofis. 

As  I  was  fitting  by  a  well,  fays  he,  when  I  was  a  boy,  my  ring  dropped 
into  it,,  when  immediately  my  father  fattening  a  certain  ftone  to  the  end  of 
a  line,  let  it  down  into  the  well.  It  no  fooner  touched  the  furface  of  the 
water,  but  the  ring  leaped  up  from  the  bottom,  and  clung  to  it  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  he  drew  it  out  like  a  fifh.  My  father  feeing  me  wonder  at  the 
experiment,  gave  me  the  following  account  of  it.  When  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha  went  about  the  world,  to  repair  mankind  by  throwing  ftones  over 
their  heads,  the  men  who  rofe  from  them  differed  in  their  inclinations  ac- 
cording to  the  places  on  which  the  ftones  fell.  Thofe  which  fell  in  the 
fields  became  plowmen  and  fhepherds.  Thofe  which  fell  into  the  water 
produced  failors  and  fifhermen.  Thofe  that  fell  among  the  woods  and 
forefts  gave  birth  to  huntfmen.  Among  the  reft  there  were  feveral  that  fell 
upon  mountains,  that  had  mines  of  gold  and  filver  in  them.  This  laft 
race  of  men  immediately  betook  themfelves  to  the  fearch  of  thefe  pre- 
cious metals;  but  nature  being  difpleafed  to  fee  herfelf  ranfacked,  with- 
drew thefe  her  treafures  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth.      The  avarice  of 
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man  however  perfifted  in  its  former  purfuits,  and  ranfacked  her  inmoft 
bowels  in  queft  of  the  riches  which  they  contained.  Nature  feeing  herfelf 
thus  plundered  by  a  fwarm  of  miners,  was  fo  highly  incenfed,  that  flie 
fhook  the  whole  place  with  an  earthquake,  and  buried  the  men  under  their 
own  works.  The  Stygian  flames  which  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thefe 
deep  mines,  broke  out  at  the  fame  time  with  great  fury,  burning  up  the 
whole  mafs  of  human  limbs  and  earth,  until  they  were  hardened  and  baked 
into  flone.  The  human  bodies  that  were  delving  in  iron  mines  were 
converted  into  thofe  common  loadftones  which  attract  that  metal.  Thofe 
which  were  in  fearch  of  gold  became  Chryfo-magnets,  and  flill  keep  their 
former   avarice  in  their  prefent  flate  of  petrefadion. 

Ovid  had  no  fooner  given  over  fpeaking,  but  the  affembly  pronounced 
their  opinions  of  him.  Several  were  fo  taken  with  his  eafy  way  of  writing, 
and  had  fo  formed  their  taftes  upon  it,  that  they  had  no  relifh  for  any  com- 
pofition  which  was  not  framed  in  the  Ovidian  manner.  A  great  many,  how- 
ever, were  of  a  contrary  opinion,  until  at  length  it  was  determined  by  a 
plurality  of  voices,  that  Ovid  highly  deferved  the  name  of  a  witty  man,  but 
that  his  language  was  vulgar  and  trivial,  and  of  the  nature  of  thofe  things 
which  cofl  no  labor  in  the  invention,  but  are  ready  found  out  to  a  man's 
hand.  In  the  laft  place  they  all  agreed,  that  the  greateft  objection  which 
lay  againfi;  Ovid,  both  as  to  his  life  and  writings,  was  his  having  too  much 
wit,  and  that  he  v/ould  have  fucceeded  better  in  both,  had  he  rather  check- 
ed than  indulged  it.  Statins  flood  up  next  with  a  fwelling  and  haughty  air, 
and  made  the  following  ftory  thefubje6l  of  his  poem. 

A  German  and  a  For tuguefe,  when  Viennawas  befieged,  having  had  frequent 
contefls  of  rivalry,  were  preparing  for  a  Angle  duel,  when  on  a  fudden  the 
walls  were  attacked  by  the  enemy.  Upon  this  both  the  German  and  Por- 
iugueje  confented  to  facrifice  their  private  refentments  to  the  public,  and  to 
fee  who  could  flgnalife  himfelf  moft  upon  the  common  foe.  Each  of  them 
did  wonders  in  repelling  the  enemy  from  different  parts  of  the  wall.  The 
German  was  at  length  engaged  amidfl  a  whole  army  of  Turks,  until  his  left 
arm,  that  held  the  fhield,  was  unfortunately  lopped  off^,  and  he  him- 
felf fo  flunned  with  a  blow  he  had  received,  that  he  fell  down  as  dead.  The 
Portuguefc  feeing  the  condition  of  his  rival,  very  generoufly  flew  to  his  fuc- 
cor,  difperfed  the  multitudes  that  were  gathered  about  him,  and  fought  over 
him  as  he  lay  upon  the  ground.  In  the  meanwhile  the  German  recovered 
from  his  trance,  and  rofe  up  to  the  afliftance  of  the  Portuguefe,  who  a  little 
after  had  his  right  arm,  which  held  the  fword,  cut  off^  by  the  blow  of  a  fa- 
bre.  He  would  have  loft  his  life  at  the  fame  time  by  a  fpear  which  was 
aimed  at  his  back,  had  not  the  German  flain  the  perfon  who  w^as  aiming  at 
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him.  Thefe  two  competitors  for  fame  having  received  fuch  mutual  obli- 
gations, now  fought  in  conjunction,  and  as  the  one  was  only  able  to  manage 
the  fwordand  the  other  the  fliield,  made  up  but  one  warrior  betwixt  them. 
The  Portuguefe  covered  the  German,  while  the  German  dealt  deftruClion 
among  the  enemy.  At  length,  finding  themfelves  faint  with  lofs  of  blood, 
and  refolving  to  perifli  nobly,  they  advanced  to  the  moft  fliattered  part  of 
the  wall,  and  threw  themfelves  down  with  a  huge  fragment  of  it,  upon  the 
heads  of  the  befiegers. 

When  Statins  ceafed,  the  old  faClions  immediately  broke  out  concerning 
his  manner  of  vv^riting.  Some  gave  him  very  loud  acclamations,  fuch  as  he 
had  received  in  his  life  time,  declaring  him  the  only  man  who  had  written 
in  a  ftyle  which  was  truly  heroical,  and  that  he  was  above  all  others  in 
his  fame  as  well  as  in  his  diCiion.  Others  cenfured  him  as  one  who  went 
beyond  all  bounds  in  his  images  and  expreffions,  laughing  at  the  cruelty 
of  his  conceptions,  the  rumbling  of  his  numbers,  and  the  dreadful  pomp 
and  bombaft  of  his  expreffions.  There  were  however  a  few  felecl  judges 
who  moderated  between  both  thefe  extremes,  and  pronounced  upon  Statins, 
that  there  appeared  in  his  ftyle  much  poetical  heat  and  fire,  but  withal  fo 
much  fmoke  as  fullied  the  brightnefs  of  it.  That  there  was  a  majefty  in 
his  verfe,  but  that  it  was  the  majefty  rather  of  a  Tyrant  than  of  a  King. 
That  he  was  often  towering  among  the  clouds,  but  often  met  with  the  fate 
oi  Icarus.  In  arword,  that  Statins  wrs  among  the  poets,  what  Alexander  the 
Great  is  among  heroes,  a  man  of  great  virtues  and  of  great  faults. 

Virgil  was  the  laft  of  the  ancient  poets  who  produced  himfelf  upon  this 
occafion.  His  fubje6l  was'  the  ftory  of  Theutilla,  which  being  fo  near  that  of 
Judith  in  all  its  circumftances,  and  at  the  fame  tranflated  by  a  very  ingeni- 
ous gentleman  in  one  of  Mr.  Dryden's  mifcellanies,  I  fhall  here  give  no 
farther  account  of  it.  When  he  had  done,  the  whole  afiembly  declared  the 
works  of  this  great  poet  a  fubjeCl  rather  for  their  admiration  than  for  their 
applaufe,  and  that  if  any  thing  was  wanting  in  Virgil's  poetry,  it  was  to  be 
afcribedto  a  deficiency  in  the  art  itfelf,  and  not  in  the  genius  of  this  great 
man.  There  were  however  fome  envious  murmurs  and  detractions  heard 
among  the  croud,  as  if  there  were  very  frequently  verfes  in  him  which  flag- 
ged or  v/anted  fpirit,  and  were  rather  to  be  looked  upon  as  faultlefs  than 
beautiful.  But  thefe  injudicious  cenfures  were  heard  with  a  general  indig- 
nation. 

I  need  not  obferve  to  my  learned  Reader,  that  the  foregoing  ftory  of  the 
Gennan  and  Portuguefe  is  almoft  the  fame  in  every  particular  with  that  of 
the  two  rival  foldiers  in  Ccsfar's  Commentaries.  This  Prolufion  ends  with 
the  performance  of  an  Italian  poet,  full  of  thofe  little  witticifms  and  conceits 
which  have  infeCled  the  greateft  part  of  modern  poetry.  Saturday, 
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N°  123.  Saturday,  Augujl  i. 

Hie  mums  aheneus  eflo 

Ml  conjcire  Jibi —  Hor. 

"^HERE  are  a  fort  of  Knights-errant  in  the  world,  who,  quite  con- 
trary to  thofe  in  romance,  are  perpetually  feeking  adventures  to 
bring  virgins  into  diflrefs,  and  to  ruin  innocence.  When  men  of  rank 
and  figure  pafs  away  their  lives  in  thefe  criminal  purfuits  and  pra6lices, 
they  ought  to  con  fide  r  that  they  render  themfelves  more  vile  and  defpicable 
than  any  innocent  man  can  be,  whatever  low  ftation  his  fortune  or  birth 
have  placed  him  in.  Title  and  anceftry  render  a  good  man  more  illuftri- 
ous,  but  an  ill  one  more  contemptible. 

Thy  father  s  merit  Jets  thee  up  to  view. 

And  plants  thee  in  the  fairejt  point  of  light. 

To  make  thy  virtues  or  thy  faults  conjpicuous.  Cato. 

I  have  often  v>^ondered,  that  thefe  deflourers  of  innocence,  though  dead 
to  all  the  fentiments  of  virtue  and  honor,  are  not  reftrained  by  compaffion 
and  humanity.  To  bring  forrovv,  confufion  and  infamy  into  a  family,  to 
wound  the  heart  of  a  tender  parent,  and  ftain  the  life  of  a  poor  deluded 
young  woman  with  a  difhonor  that  can  never  be  wiped  off,  are  circum- 
ftances  one  would  think  fufficient  to  check  the  moft  violent  paffionin  a  heart 
which  has  the  leafl  tincture  of  pity  and  good-nature.  Would  any  one  pur- 
chafe  the  gratification  of  a  moment  at  fo  dear  a  rate.^  and  entail  a  lalling 
rnifery  on  others,  for  fuch  a  tranfient  fatisfadion  to  himfelf  ?  nay,  for  a 
fatisfadion  that  is  fure,  at  Tome  time  or  other,  to  be  followed  with  remorfe? 
I  am  led  to  this  fubje6l  by  two  letters  which  came  lately  to  my  hands. 
The  lail  of  them  is,  it  feems,  the  copy  of  one  fent  by  a  mother  to  one  who 
had  abufed  her  daughter;  and  though  I  cannot  juftify  her  fentiments,  at 
the  latter  end  of  it,  they  are  fuch  as  might  arife  in  a  mind  which  had  not 
yet  recovered  its  temper  after  fo  great  a  provocation.  I  prefent  the  Reader 
with  it  as  I  received  it,  becaufe  I  think  it  gives  a  lively  idea  of  the  affiic- 
tion  which  a  fond  parent  fuffers  on  fuch  an  occafion. 

S  I  B, 
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SIR,  -JJiire,  July  1713. 

''  '  I  ^  HE  other  day  i  went  into  the  houfe  of  one  of  my  tenants,  whofe 
"  X  wife  was  formerly  a  fervant  in  our  family,  and  (by  my  grandmo- 
"  ther's  kindnefs)  had  her  education  with  my  mother  from  her  infancy;  fo 
"  that  fhe  is  of  a  fpirit  and  underftanding  greatly  fuperior  to  thofe  of  her 
"  own  rank.  I  found  the  poor  woman  in  the  utmoft  diforder  of  mind  and 
"  attire,  drowned  in  tears,  and  reduced  to  a  condition  that  looked  rather 
"■  like  ftupidity  than  grief.  She  leaned  upon  her  arm  over  a  table,  on 
"  which  lay  a  letter  folded  up  and  direcRied  to  a  certain  Nobleman,  Very 
"  famous  in  our  parts  for  low  intrigue,  or  (in  plainer  words)  for  debauch- 
"  ing  country  girls;  in  which  number  is  the  unfortunate  daughter  of  my 
"  poor  tenant,  as  I  learn  from  the  following  letter  written  by  her  mother. 
"  I  have  fent  you  here  a  copy  of  it,  which,  made  public  in  your  paper, 
"•  may  perhaps  furnifti  ufeful  refiecflions  to  many  men  of  figure  and  quality, 
"  who  indulge  themfelves  in  a  paflion  which  they  pofifefs  but  in  common 
"  with  the  vilefl;  part  of  mankind. 

My  Lord, 
"  T  AST  night  I  difcovered  the  injury  you  have  done  to  my  daughter. 
"  JL  -i  Heaven  knows  how  long  and  piercing  a  torment  that  fhort-lived 
"  fhameful  pleafure  of  yours  muft  bring  upon  me;  upon  me,  from  whom 
"  you  never  received  any  offence.  This  confideration  alone  fliould  have 
"  deterred  a  noble  mind  from  fo  bafe  and  ungenerous  an  ad.  But,  alas! 
"  what  is  all  the  grief  that  mufl  be  my  fhare,  in  comparifon  of  that,  with 
"  which  you  have  requited  her  by  whom  you  have  been  obliged?  lofs  of 
"•  good  name,  anguifh  of  heart,  Ihame  and  infamy,  are  what  muft  inevi- 
"  tably  fall  upon  her,  unlefs  flie  gets  over  them  by  what  is  much  worfe, 
"  open  impudence,  profeffed  lewdnefs,  and  abandoned  proftitution.  Thefe 
"  are  the  returns  you  have  made  to  her,  for  putting  in  your  power  all  her 
"•livelihood  and  dependence,  her  virtue  and  reputation.      O,   my  Lord, 

"■  fhould  my  fon  have  pra(5lifed  the  like  on  one  of  your  daughters! I 

"•  know  you  fwell  with  indignation  at  the  very  mention  of  it,  and  would  think 
"  he  deferved  a  thoufand  deaths,  fliould  he  make  fuch  an  attempt  upon  the 
*'  honor  of  your  family.  It  is  well,  my  Lord.  And  is  then  the  honor  of 
"  your  daughter,  whom  ftill,  though  it  had  been  violated,  you  might 
"  have  maintained  in  plenty,  and  even  luxury,  of  greater  moment  to  her, 
"  than  to  my  daughter  hers^  whofe  only  fuftenance  it  was?  and  muft  my 
"  fon,  void  of  all  the  advantages  of  a  generous  education,  muft  he,  I 
"  fay,  confider:    and  may  your  Lordfliip  be   excufed  from    all    reflexion? 

"  Eternal 
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"  Eternal  contumely  attend  that  guilty  title  which   claims  exemption  from 
"  thought,   and  arrogates  to   its  wearers  the  prerogative  of  brutes.      Ever 
"  curfed  be  its  falfe  luftre,   which   could  dazzle   my  poor  daughter   to  her 
"  undoing.     Was  it  for  this  that  the  exalted  merits,  and  godlike  virtues  of 
"  your  great  anceftor,  were  honored  with  a  coronet,  that  it  might  be  a  pan- 
"  der  to  his  pofterity,     and  confer  a  privilege  of  diftionoring  the  innocent 
"  and  defencelefs?  at  this  rate  the  laws  of  rewards  fliould  be  inverted,  and 
*'  he  who  is  generous  and  good  fliould  be  made  a  beggar  and  a  flave;   that 
"  induftry  and  honeft  diligence  may  keep  his  pofterity  unfpotted,  and  pre- 
''  ferve  them  from  ruining  virgins,  and  making  whole  families  unhappy. 
"  Wretchednefs    is  now  become  my  everlafting  portion  !   Your  crime,  my 
"  Lord,   will  draw  perdition  even  upon  my  head.      I  may  not  fue  for  for- 
"  givenefs  of  my  own  failings  and  mifdeeds,  for  I  never  can  forgive  yours ; 
"■  but  fhall  curfe  you  with  my  dying  breath,  and  at  the  laft   tremendous 
"  day  ftiall  hold  forth  in  my  arms  my  much  wronged  child,  and  call  aloud 
"  for  vengeance  on  her   defiler.     Under  thefe  prefent  horrors    of  mind  I 
"•  could  be    content    to   be  your  chief  tormentor,    ever  paying  you  mock 
"  reverence,   a;nd  founding  in  your  ears,  to  your  unutterable  loathing,  the 
"  empty  title  which  infpired  you   with   prefumption  to  tempt,   and  ovef- 
"  awed  my  daughter  to  comply. 

■•'  Thus  have  I  given  fome  vent  to  my  forrow,  nor  fear  I  to  awaken  you 
"  to  repentance,  fo  that  your  fm  may  be  forgiven:  the  divine  laws  have 
"■  been  broken,  but  much  injury,  irreparable  injury,  has  been  alfo  done 
"  to  me,   and  the  juft  judge  will  not  pardon  that  until  I  do. 

My  Lord,  your  confcience  will  help  you  to  my  name. 
N°  124.  Monday,  Augujl  3. 

Qv.id  fremat  in  terris  violentius  ?  Juv. 

More  Roarings  of  the  Lion. 

Mr.   GUARDIAN, 

BEFORE  I  proceed  to  make  you  my  propofals,  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  inform  you,  that  an  uncommon  ferocity  in  my  countenance,  to- 
''  gether  with  the  remarkable  flatnefs  of  mynofe,  and  extent  of  my  mouth, 
"  have  long  fmce  procured  me  the  name  of  Lion  in  this  our  unive'rfity. 

''  The 
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"  The  vaft  emolument  that,  in  all  probability,  will  accrue  to  the  public 
"  from  the  roarings  of  my  new-ereded  likenefs  at  Button  ^,  hath  made  me 
V  defirous  of  being  as  like  him  in  that  part  of  his  charader,  as  I  am  told  I 
*'  already  am  in  all  parts  of  my  perfon.  Wherefore  I  mofl  humbly  pro- 
"  pofe  to  you,  that  (as  it  is  impoflible  for  this  one  lion  to  roar,  either  long 
"  enough  or  loud  enough  againft  all  the  things  that  are  roar- worthy  in 
*'  thefe  realms)  you  would  appoint  him  a  fub-lion,  as  a  PrcefeSlus  Provincia, 
"  in  every  county  in  Great  Britain]  and  it  is  my  requeft,  that  I  may  be  in- 
'■'  ftituted  his  under-roarer  in  this  univerhty^  town,  and  county  oiCdmbridge^ 
"  as  my  refemblance  does,  in  fome  meafure,  claim  that  I  fhould. 

"  I  fhall  follow  my  Metropolitan's  example,  in  roaring  only  againft  thofe 
"•  enormities  that  are  too  flight  and  trivial  for  the  notice  or  cenfures  of  our 
"  Magiftrates,  and  fhall  communicate  my  roarings  to  him  monthly,  or 
"  oftener  if  occafion  requires,  to  be  inferted  in  your  papers  cum  privilegio. 

i'l,  I  fhall  not  omit  giving  informations  of  the  improvement  or  decay  of 
"  punning,  and  may  chance  to  touch  upon  the  rife  and  fall  of  tuckers;  but 
"  I  will  roar  aloud  and  fpare  not,  to  the  terror  of,  at  prefent,  a  very 
"  fiorifliing  fociety  of  people  called  Loiungers,  gentlemen  whofe  obfervations 
"  are  moftly  itinerant,  and  who  think  they  have  already  too  much  good 
"  fenfe  of  their  own,  to  be  in  need  of  flaying  at  home  to  read  other  peoples. 

"  I  have.  Sir,  a  Raven  that  fliall  ferve,  by  way  of  Jackall,  to  bring  me 
"  in  provifions,  which  I  fliall  chaw  and  prepare  for  the  digeftion  of  my 
'■_'■  principal;  and  I  do  hereby  give  notice  to  all  under  my  jurifdi6lion,  that 
"  whoever  are  willing  to  contribute  to  this  good  dehgn,  if  they  will  affix 
"  their  informations  to  the  leg  or  neck  of  the  aforefaid  Raven  or  Jackall, 
"  they  will  be  thankfully  received  by  their  (but  more  particularly 

From  my  Den  at ToUf)  liUfllble  Jervaut, 

Co//«^i3  OT  Cambridge, 

J'^^y^a-  Leo  the  Second. 

jV.  B.  The  Raven  won't  bite. 

Mr.  IRONSIDE, 

HE  ARIN  G   that  your  Unicorn  is  now  in  hand,   and  not  queftioning 
but  his  horn  will  prove  a  Cornu-copia  to  you,   I  defire  that  in  order 
"■  to  introduce  it,  you  will  confider  the  following  propofal. 

"  My  wife  and  I  intend  a  diflertation  upon  horns;  the  province  flie  has 
"•  chofen  is,  the  planting  of  them,  and  I  am  to  treat  of  their  growth,  im- 
"•  provement,  ij-c.  The  work  is  like  to  fwell  fo  much  upon  our  hands-, 
"  that  I  am  afraid  we  fliall  not  be  able  to  bear  the  charge  of  printing  it  w^ith- 

'•'•  out 
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"  out  a  fubfcription,  wherefore  I  hope  you  will  invite  the  city  into  it,  and 
"  defire  thofe  who  have  any  thing  by  them  relating  to  that  part  of  natural 
"  hiflory,   to  communicate  it  to, 

SIR,  your  humble  Servant, 

Humphry  Binicorn. 
SIR, 

1  Humbly  beg  leave  to  drop  a  fong  into  your  Lion's  mouth,  which  will 
very  truly  make  him  roar  like  any  nightingale.  It  is  fallen  into  my 
hands  by  chance,  and  is  a  very  fine  imitation  of  the  works  of  many  of 
our  Englijh  Lyrics.  It  cannot  but  he  highly  acceptable  to  all  thofe  who 
admire  the  tranflations  of  Italian  Operas. 

I. 

Oh  the  charming  month  of  May ! 
Oh  the  charming  month  of  May ! 
When  the  breezes  fan  the  treefes 

Full  of  bloffoms  frefh  and  gay 

Full,  &c. 

II. 

Oh  what  joys  our  profpe6is  yield  I 
Charming  joys  our  profpeBs  yield  I 
In  a  new  livery  when  we  fee  every 

Biifh  and  ?neadow,  tree  and  field 

Bufi,  Sec. 

III. 

Oh  how  frefJi  the  inorning  air ! 
Charming  freJJi  the  morning  air  I 
When  the  zephyrs  and  the  heifers 

Their  odoriferous  breath  compare 

Their,  %zc. 

IV. 

Oh  how  fine  our  evening  walk! 
Charming  fine  our  evening  walk ! 
When  the  nighting-gale  delighting 

With  her  fong  fufpends  our  talk 

With  her,  &c. 

VOL.  IV.  C  c  Oh 
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V. 

Oh  how  fweet  at  night  to  dream! 
Charming  fweet  at  night  to  dream ! 
On  mojfy  pillows,  by  the  trilloes 

Of  a  gentle  purling  Jtream 

Of  a,  &c. 

VI. 
Oh  how  kind  the  country  lafsl 
Charming  kind  the  country  lafsl 
Who,  her  cow  bilking,  leaves  her  milking 

For  a  green  gown  on  the  grafs 

For  a,  &c. 

VII. 

Oh  how  fweet  it  is  to  fpyl 
Charming  fioeet  it  is  to  fpyl 
At  the  conclufion  her  confu/ion, 
Blufhing  cheeks,  and  doion-cafl  eye — — — 
Blufhing,  &c. 

VIII. 

Oh  the  cooling  curds  and  cream ! 
Charming  cooling  curds  and  cream ! 
When  all  is  over  fhe  gives  her  lover, 

Who  on  her  fkimming-difh  carves  her  name 

Who  on,  &c. 

Mr.  IRONSIDE,  July  so. 

"  T  Have  always  been  very  much  pleafed  with  the  fight  of  thofe  crea- 
"  jL  tures,  which  being  of  a  foreign  growth,  are  brought  into  our  ifland 
''  for  {hew:  I  may  fay,  there  has  not  been  a  tiger,  leopard,  elephant  or  hygh- 
"  geen,  for  fome  years  paft,  in  this  nation,  but  I  have  taken  their  parti- 
"  cular  dimenfions,  and  am  able  to  give  a  very  good  defcription  of  them. 
"  But  I  muft  own,  I  never  had  a  greater  curiofity  to  vifit  any  of  thefe 
'•  ftrangers  than  your  Lion.  Accordingly  I  came  yefterday  to  town,  being 
"  able  to  wait  no  longer  for  fair  weather;  and  made  what  hafle  I  could 
"  to  Mr.  Button's,,  who  readily  conduced  me  to  his  den  of  ftate.  He  is 
"  really  a  creature  of  as  noble  a  prefence  as  I  have  feen,  he  has  grandeur 
*'  and  good  humor  in  his  countenance,  which  command  both  our  love 
"  and  refped;  his  fhaggy  main  and  whifkers  are  peculiar  graces.      In  fliort. 
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"  1  do  not  queftion  but  'he  will  prove  a  worthy  Supporter  oi  Britijh  honor 
"  and  virtue,  efpecially  when  affifted  by  the  Unicorn.  You  mull  think  I 
"  would  not  wait  upon  him  without  a  morfel  to  gain  his  favor,  and  had 
"  provided  what  I  hoped  would  havepleafed,  but  was  unluckily  prevented 
"  by  the  prefenceof  a  bear,  which  conftantly,  as  I  approached  with  my  pre- 
"  fent,  threw  his  eyes  in  my  way,  and  flared  me  out  of  my  refolution. 
"  I  mufl:  not  forget  to  tell  you,  my  younger  daughter  and  your  ward  is 
"  hard  at  work  about  her  Tucker,  having  never  from  her  infancy  laid  afide 
"  the  modefty-piece. 

/  am,  venerable  NESTOR,  your  friend  and  Servant, 

P.  N. 

"•  I  was  a  little  furprifed,  having  read  fomeof  your  Lion's  roarings,  that 
*'  a  creature  of  fuch  eloquence  fhould  want  a  tongue,  but  he  has  other 
*'  qualifications  which  make  good  that  deficiency. 


N°  134.  Friday,  Auguji  14. 


Matronce  prater  faciem  nil  cernere  pojjis, 

Ccetera,  ni  Catia  eji,  demijfd  vejie  tegentis.  Hor. 

MY  Lion  having  given  over  roaring  for  fome  time,  I  find  that  feveral 
(lories  have  been  fpread  abroad  in  the  country  to  his  difadvantage. 
One  of  my  correfpondents  tells  me,  it  is  confidently  reported  of  him,  in 
their  parts,  that  he  is  filenced  by  authority;  another  informs  me,  that  he 
hears  he  was  fent  for  by  a  melfenger,  who  had  orders  to  bring  him  away 
with  all  his  papers,  and  that  upon  examination  he  was  found  to  contain 
feveral  dangerous  things  in  his  maw.  I  mufl  not  omit  another  report  which 
has  been  raifed  by  fuch  as  are  enemies  to  me  and  my  Lion,  namely,  that 
he  is  flarved  for  want  of  food,  and  that  he  has  not  had  a  good  meals  meat 
for  this  fortnight.  I  do  hereby  declare  thefe  reports  to  be  altogether 
groundlefs;  and  fince  I  am  contradifling  common  fame,  I  mufl  likewife 
acquaint  the  world,  that  the  (lory  of  a  two  hundred  pound  bank-bill  being 
conveyed  to  me  through  the  mouth  of  my  Lion,  has  no  foundation  of  truth 
in  it.  The  matter  of  fad;  is  this;  my  Lion  has  not  roared  for  thefe  twelve 
days  pad,  by  reafon  that  his   prompters  have  put  very   ill  words  in    his 

C  c  2  mouth, 
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mouth,  and  fiich  as  he  could  not  utter  with  common  honor  and  decency. 
Notwithflanding  the  admonitions  I  have  given  my  correfpondents,  many 
of  them  have  crammed  great  quantities  of  fcandal  down  his  throat,  others 
have  choked  him  with  lewdnefs  and  ribaldry.  Some  of  them  have  gorged 
him  with  fo  much  nonfenfe  that  they  have  made  a  very  afs  of  him.  On 
Monday  laft,  upon  examining,  I  found  him  an  arrant  French  Tory,  and  the 
day  after  a  virulent  Whig.  Some  have  been  fo  mifchievous  as  to  make  him 
fall  upon  his  Keeper,  and  give  me  very  reproachfullanguage;  but  as  I  have 
promifed  to  reftrain  him  from  hurting  any  man's  reputation,  fo  my  Reader 
may  be  affured  that  I  myfelf  fhall  be  the  laft  man  whom  I  will  fuffer  him 
to  abufe.  However,  that  I  may  give  general  fatisfacSlion,  I  have  a  defign 
of  converting  a  room  in  Mr.  Button's  houfe  to  the  Lion's  Library,  in  which  I 
intend  todepoCt  the  feveral  packets  of  letters  and  private  intelligence  which 
I  do  not  communicate  to  the  public.  Thefe  manufcripts  will  in  time  be 
very  valuable,  and  may  afford  good  lights  to  future  hiftorians  who  fhall 
give  an  account  of  the  prefent  age.  In  the  mean  while,  as  the  lion  is  an 
animal  which  has  a  particular  regard  for  chaftity,  it  has  been  obfervedthat 
mine  has  taken  delight  in  roaring  very  vehemently  againft  the  untuckered 
neck,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  find  by  him,  is  ftill  determined  to  roar  louder 
and  louder,  till  that  irregularity  be  thoroughly  reformed. 

Good  Mr.  IRONSIDE, 

IMuft  acquaint  you,  for  your  comfort,  that  your  Lion  is  grown  a  kind 
of  Bull-beggar  among  the  women  where  Hive.  When  my  wife  comes 
"  home  late  from  Cards,  or  commits  any  other  enormity,  I  whifper  in  her 
"  ear,  partly  betwixt  jeft  and  earneft,  that  /  will  tell  the  Lion  of  her.  Dear  Sir,, 
"•  do  not  let  them  alone  till  you  have  made  them  put  on  their  tuckeris 
"again.  What  can  be  a  greater  fign,  that  they  themfelves  are  fenfible 
"  they  have  ftripped  too  far,  than  their  pretending  to  call  a  bit  of  linen 
"  which  will  hardly  cover  a  filver  groat,  their  Modejly-piecef  It  is  obferved, 
'■•  that  this  modefty-piece  ftill  fmks  lower  and  lower,  and  who  knows  where 
•'  it  will  fix  at  laft? 

"  You  muft  know.  Sir,  I  am  a  Turkey  Merchant,  and  lived  feveral  years 
•'  in  a  country  where  the  women  fhew  nothing  but  their  eyes.  Upon  my 
"  return  to  England  I  was  almoft  out  of  countenance  to  fee  my  pretty  coun- 
"  try-women  laying  open  their  charms  with  fo  much  liberality,  though  at 
"  that  time  many  of  them  were  concealed  under  the  modeft  fhade  of  the 
"  Tucker.  I  foon  after  married  a  very  fine  woman,  who  always  goes  in 
"  the  extremity  of  the  fafhion.  I  was  pleafed  to  think,  as  every  married 
"  man  muft,    that  I    fhould   make  daily  difcoveries   in  the  dear    creature, 

•'  which 
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"  which  were  unknown  to  the  reft  of  the  world.  But  fince  this  new  airy 
"  fafliion  is  come  up,  every  one's  eye  is  as  familiar  with  her  as  mine,  for  I 
"  can  pofitively  affirm,  that  her  neck  is  grown  eight  inches  within  thefe 
"  three  years.  And  what  makes  me  tremble  when  I  think  of  it,  that  pret- 
"  ty  foot  and  ancle  are  now  expofed  to  the  fight  of  the  whole  world,  which 
"  made  my  very  heart  dance  within  me  when  I  firft  found  myfelf  their 
"  proprietor.  As  in  all  appearance  the  curtain  is  flill  rifing,  I  find  a  parcel 
"  of  rafcally  young  fellows  in  the  neighbourhood  are  in  hopeS  to  be  pre- 
"  fented  with  fome  newfcene  every  day. 

"  In  fhort,  Sir,  the  tables  are  now  quite  turned  upon  me.  Inftead  of  be- 
^'  ing  acquainted  with  her  perfon  more  than  other  men,  I  have  now  the  leafi 
"  fliare  of  it.  When  flie  is  at  home  fhe  is  continually  muffled  up,  and  con- 
"  cealed  in  mobs,  morning  gowns,  and  handkerchiefs;  but  ftrips  every  af- 
'*  ternoon  to  appear  in  public.  For  ought  I  can  find,  when  fhe  has  thrown 
"  afide  half  her  clothes,  flie  begins  to  think  herfelf  half  dreffed.  Now,  Sir, 
"  if  I  may  prefume  to  fay  fo,  you  have  been  in  the  wrong,  to  think  of  re- 
"  forming  this  fafhion,  by  fliewing  the  immodefty  of  it.  If  you  exped:  to 
"'  make  female  profelytes,  you  mull  convince  them,  that,  if  they  would  get 
'-'i  hufbands,  they  muft  not  (liew  All  before  marriage.  I  am  fure,  had  my 
'-'  wife- been  dreffed  before  I  married  her  as  fhe  is  at  prefent,  fhe  would 
"  have  fatisfied  a  good  half  of  my  curiofity.  Many  a  man  has  been  hin- 
'■'  dered  from  laying  out  his  money  on  a  fhow,  by  feeing  the  prin<;ipal  fi- 
"  gures  of  it  hung  out  before  the  door.  I  have  often  obferved  a  curious 
"  paifenger  fo  attentive  to  thefe  objeils  which  he  could  fee  for  nothing, 
'■'•  that  he  took  no  notice  of  the  mafter  of  the  fhow,  who  was  continually 
"  crying  out,   Pray  Gentlemen  walk  in. 

"  I  have  told  you  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  how  Mahomet's  fhe-dif- 
"  ciples  are  obliged  to  cover  themfelves;  you  have  lately  informed  us  from 
"  the  foreign  news-papers  of  the  regulations  which  the  Pope  is  now  mak- 
"  ing  among  the  Roman  Ladies  in  this  particular;  and  I  hope  our  Britijh 
"  Dames,  notwithfianding  they  have  the  fineft  fkins  in  the  wOrld,  will  be 
"  content  to  fliew  no  more  of  them  than  what  belongs  to  the  face  and  to 
"  the  neck  properly  fpeaking.  Their  being  fair  is  no  excufe  for  their  be- 
"  ing  naked. 

'■'■  You  know.  Sir,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century  there  was  a 
*'  fe6l  of  men  among  us  who  called  themfelves  Adatnites,  and  appeared  in 
"  public  without  clothes.  This  herefy  may  fpring  up  in  the  other  fex,  if 
"  you  do  not  put  a  timely  flop  to  it,  there  being  fo  many  in  all  public 
"  places,  who  fhew  fo  great  an  inclination  to  h&Evites. 

I  am  S  I  R,   kc. 

Saturday, 
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-me  a 


Virtute  me  involvo Hor. 

A  "Good  confoience  is  to  the  Soul  what  health  is  to  the  body:  it  pre- 
ferves  a  conflant  eafe  and  ferenity  within  us,  and  more  than  counter- 
vails all  the  calamities  andaffli61ions  which  can  poffibly  befal  us.  I  know 
nothing  fo  hard  for  a  generous  mind  to  get  over  as  caluniny  and  reproach, 
and  cannot  find  any  method  of  quieting  the  Soul  under  them,  befides  this 
{ingle  one,  of  our  being  confcious  to  ourfelves  that  we  do  not  deferve 
them. 

.'  I  have  been  always  mightily  pleafed  with  that  paffage  in  Don  Quixote, 
where  the  fantaftical  Knight  is  reprefented  as  loading  a  Gentleman  of  good 
fcnfe  with  praifes  and  eulogiums.  Upon  which  the  Gentleman  makes  this 
reflection  to  himfelf:  How  grateful  is  praife  to  human  nature!  I  cannot  for- 
bear being  fecretly  pleafed  with  the  commendations  I  receive,  though  I  am 
fenfibleitis  a  madam  that  bellows  them  on  me.  lii  the  fame  manner,  though 
we  are  often  fure  that  the  cenfures  which  are  palTed  upon  us  are  uttered  by 
thofe  who  know  nothing  of  us,  ,  and  have  neither  means  nor  abilities  to 
form  a  right  judgment. of  us,  ivy  e  cannot  forbear  being  grieved  at  what 
they  fay. 

In  order  to  heal  this  infirmity,  which  is  natural  to  the  beft  and  wifefl  of 
men,  I  have  taken  a  particular  pleafure  in  obferving  thecondu6lof  the  old 
philofophers,  how  they  bore  themfelves  up  againfl  the  malice  and  detrac- 
tion of  their  enemies. 

The  way  to  filence  calumny,  fays  Bias,  is  to  be  always  exercifed  in  fuch 
things  as  are  praife -worthy.  Socrates,  after  having  received  fentence,  told 
his  friends,  that  he  had  always  accuftomed  himfelf  to  regard  truth  and  not 
cenfure,  and  that  he  was  not  troubled  at  his  condemnation,  becaufe  he  knew 
himfelf  free  from  guilt.  It  was  in  the  fame  fpirit  that  he  heard  the  ac- 
cufations  of  his  two  great  adverfaries,  who  had  uttered  againfl  him  the  mofl' 
virulent  reproaches.  Anytus  a.nd  Melitus,  fays  he,  may  procure  fentence 
againfl  me,  but  they  cannot  hurt  me.  This  divine  philofopher  was  fo 
well  fortified  in  his  own  innocence,  that  he  negleCled  all  the  impotence 
of  evil  tongues  which  were  engaged  in  hisdeflruCtion.     This  was  properly 

the 
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the  fupport  of  a  good  confcience,  that  contradided  the  reports  which  had 
been  raifed  againfl  him,  and  cleared  him  to  himfelf. 

Others  of  the  philofophers  rather  chofe  to  retort  the  injury,  by  a  fmart 
reply,  than  thus  to  difarm  it  with  refpe6t  to  themfelves.  They  fhew  that 
it  flung  them,  though  at  the  fame  time,  they  had  the  addrefs  to  make  their 
aggreflbrs  fuffer  with  them.  Of  this  kind  was  Arijlotles  reply  to  one  who 
purfued  him  with  long  and  bitter  inve6lives.  You,  fays  he,  who  are  ufed 
to  fuffer. reproaches,  utter  them  with  delight;  I,  who  have  not  been  ufed 
to  utter  them,  take  no  pleafure  in  hearing  them.  Diogenes  was  ftill  more 
fevere  on  one  who  fpoke  ill  of  him:  Nobody  will  believe  you  when  you 
fpeak  ill  of  me,  any  more  than  they  would  believe  me  fhould  I  fpeak  well 
of  you. 

In  thefe,  and  many  other  inftances  I  could  produce,  the  bitternefs  of  the 
anfwer  fufficiently  teftifies  the  uneafmefs  of  mind  the  perfon  was  under 
who  made  it.  I  would  rather  advife  my  reader,  if  he  has  not  in  this  cafe 
the  fecret  confolation  that  he  deferves  no  fuch  reproaches  as  are  caff  upon 
him,  to  follow  the  advice  of  Epidetus.  If  any  one  fpeaks  ill  of  thee,  con^- 
fider  whether  he  has  truth  on  his  fide;  and  if  fo,  reform  thyfelf,  that  his 
cenfures  may  not  affe6l  thee.  When  Anaximander  was  told,  that  the  very 
boys  laughed  at  his  finging;  Ay?  fays  he,  then  I  muft  learn  to  fmg better. 
But  of  all  the  fayings  of  philofophers  which  1  have  gathered  together  for  my 
own  ufe  on  this  occafion,  there  are  none  which  carry  in  them  more  candor 
and  good  fenfe  than  the  two  following  ones  of  Plato.  Being  told  that  he 
had  many  enemies  who  fpoke  ill  of  him.  It  is  no  matter,  faid  he,  I  will 
live  fo  that  none  fhall  believe  them.  Hearing  at  another  time,  that  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  his  had  fpoken  detra6lingly  of  him;  I  am  fure  he  would  not 
do  it,  fays  he,  if  he  had  not  fome  reafon  for  it.  This  is  the  fureft,  as  well 
as  the  noblefl  way,  of  drawing  the  fting  out  of  a  reproach,  and  the  true 
method  of  preparing  a  man  for  that  great  and  only  relief,  again,Il , the  pains 
of  calumny,   a  good  confcience.  -v/iM  •h'iA  ">>}.  rr ''  ~'!!^r! 

I  defigned  in  this  effay,  to  fhew,  that  there  is  no  happinefs  Avanting  to 
him  who  is  poffeffed  of  this  excellent  frame  of  mind,  and  that  no  perfon 
can  be  miferable  who  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  it;  but  I  find  this  fubjed  fo 
well  treated  in  one  of  Dr.  South's  fermons,  that  I  fhall  fill  this  Saturday's 
paper  with  a  paffage  of  it,  which  cannot  but  make  the  man's  heart  burn 
within  him,  who  reads  it  with  due  attention. 

That  admirable  author,  having  fhewn  the  virtue  of  a  good  confcience  in 
fupporting  a  man  under  the  greatefl:  trials  and  difficulties  of  life,  concludes 
with  reprefenting  its  force  and  efficacy  in  the  hour  of  death. 


n 


It 
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The' third  and  lajt  injlance,  in  which  above  all  others  this  confidence  towards 
God  does  mojl  eminently  Jliew  and  exert  it/elf,  is  at  the  time  of  death-,  which  Jurely, 
gives  the  grand  opportunity  of  trying  both  the  ftrength  and  worth  of  every  principle. 
When  a  manfliall  be  jufli  about  to  quit  theflage  of  this  world,  to  put  off  his  mortality; 
and' ko  deliver  up  his  lafi accounts  to  God;  at  xvhichfad  time  his  memory  fhall  ferve  him 
for  littk  elfe,  but  to  terrify  him  with  a  frightful  review,  of  his  pafl  life,  and  his  former 
extravagances  firipped  of  Ml  their  pleafure,  but  retaining  their  guilt:  What  is  it 
thek-that  can  promife  him  a  fair  pajfage  into  the  other  world,  or  a  comfortable  appear- 
ance before  his 'dreadful  Judge  lolun  he  is  there"?  not  all  the  friends  cn(i  interefts, 
all  the  richer  and  honor?, -under  heaven,  can  fpeak  fo  much  as  a  word  for  him,  or 
mie  word  of  comfort  to  him  in  that  condition;  they  may  poffibly  reproach,  but  they 
cannot  relieve  him. 

■  Mo;  at  this  difconfolate  time,  when  the  bufy  tempter  fhall  be  more  than  ufually  apt 
to  vex  and  trouble  him,  and  the  pains  of  a  dying  body  to  hinder  and  difcompofe  him, 
ahdthe  fettlement  of  worldly  affairs  to  diflurb  and  confound  him;  and,  in  a  word,  all 
things  confpire  to  make  his  fick-bed  grievous  and  uneafy :  nothing  can  then  fiand  up 
againfl  all  thefe  ruins,  and  fpeak  life  in  the  midfi  of  death,  but  a  clear  con- 
fcience.  - 

And  the  teflimony  of  that  fhall  make  the  comforts  of  heaven  defend  upon  his  weary 
head,  like  a  refrefJiing  dew,  or  fhower  upon  a  parched  ground.  It  fhall  give  him 
fome  lively  earne/ls,  and  fecret  anticipations  of  his  approaching  joy.  It  fliall  bid  his 
foul  go  out  of  the  body  undauntedly,  and  lift  up  its  head  ivith  confidence  before  Saints 
and  Angels:  Surely  the  con  fort,  which  it  conveys  at  this  feafon,  is  fomething  bigger 
than  the  capacities  of  mortality,  mighty  and  unfpeakable,  and  not  to  be  widerflood  till 
it  comes  to  be  felt.  iionfi  3£  ji.ai- 

■  And  noto,- who  would  not  quit  <2/r  M^  pleafures,  and  trafh  and  trifles,  which 
are  apt  to  captivate  the  heart  of  man,  and  purfue  the  greateft  rigors  of  piety,  and 
auflerities  of  a  good  life,  to  purchafe  to  himfelffuch  a  confidence,  as  at  the  hour  of 
death,  luhen  all  the  friendfliip  in  the  luorld  filiall  bid  him  adieu,  and  the  whole  cre- 
ation turn  its  back  upon  him,  fihall  difimifis  the  fioul,  and  clofie  his  eyes  with  that  bleffed 
fientencs.  Well  done  tHoti  good  and  faithful  fervant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy 
of  thy  Lord?  ■  . 


Monday, 
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N°  136.  Monday^  ^^^gHft  i7- 

Nodes  atque  dies  pate t  atri  janua  ditis.  '^'irg. 

SO  M E  of  our  quaint  moralifts  have  pleafed  themfelves  with  an  obferva- 
tion,  that  there  is  but  one  way  of  coming  into  the  ^vorld,  but  a  thou- 
fand  to  go  out  of  it.  I  have  feen  a  fanciful  dream  written  by  a  Spaniard, 
in  which  he  introduces  the  perfon  of  Death  metaraorphofing  himfelf  like 
another  Proteus  into  innumerable  fhapes  and  figures.  To  reprefent  the  fa- 
tality of  fevers  and  agues,  with  many  other  diftempers  and  accidents  that 
deftroy  the  life  of  man ;  Death  enters  firft  of  all  in  a  body  of  fire,  a  little 
after  he  appears  like  a  man  of  fnow,  then  rolls  about  the  room  like  a  can- 
non ball,  then  lies  on  the  table  like  a  gilded  pill:  after  this  he  transforms 
himfelf,  of  a  fudden,  into  a  fword,  then  dwindles  fucceflSvely  to  a  dagger, 
to  a  bodkin,  to  a  crooked  pin,  to  a  needle,  to  a  hair.  The  Spaniard's  de- 
fign,  by  this  allegory,  was  to  fhew  the  many  afTaults  to  which  the  life  of 
man  is  expofed,  and  to  let  his  reader  fee  that  there  was  fcarce  any  thing 
in  nature  fo  very  mean  and  inconfiderable,  but  that  it  was  able  to  over- 
come him  and  lay  his  head  in  the  duft.  I  remember  Monfieur  Pafchal,  ivi 
his  refle^lions  on  Providence,  has  this  obfervation  upon  CromiueU'?,  death. 
That  ufurper,  fays  he,  who  had  deftroyed  the  Royal  Family  in  his  own 
nation,  who  had  made  all  the  Princes  oi  Europe  tremble,  and  flruck  a  terror 
into  Rome  itfelf,  was  at  laft  taken  out  of  the  world  by  a  fit  of  the  gravel. 
An  atom,  a  grain  of  fand,  fays  he,  that  would  have  been  of  no  fignificancy 
in  any  other  part  of  the  univerfe,  being  lodged  in  fuch  a  particular  place, 
was  an  inftrument  of  Providence  to  bring  about  the  mod  happy  revolution, 
and  to  remove  from  the  face  of  the  earth  this  troubler  of  mankind.  In 
fhort,  fwarms  of  diftempers  are  every  where  hovering  over  us;  cafualties, 
\vhether  at  home  or  abroad,  whether  ^ve  wake  or  fteep,  fit  or  walk,  are 
planted  about  us  in  ambufcade;  every  element,  every  climate,  every  fea- 
fon,   all  nature  is  full  of  death. 

There  are  more  cafualties  incident  to  men  than  women,  as  battles,  fea- 
voyages,  with  feveral  dangerous  trades  and  profeffions  that  often  prove  fatal 
to  the  praditioners.  I  have  feen  a  treatife  written  by  a  learned  Phyfician 
on  the  diftempers  peculiar  to  thofe  who  work  in  ftone  or  marble.  It  has 
been  therefore  obferved  by  curious  men,  that  upon. a  ftri(B:  examination 
there  are  more  males  brought  into  the  world  than  females.     Providence,  to 

VOL.   IV.  D  d  fupply 
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fupply  this  wafte  in  the  fpecies,  has  made  allowances  for  it  by  a  fuitable 
redundancy  in  the  male  fex.  Thofe  who  have  made  the  nicefl  calculations 
have  found,  I  think,  that  taking  one  year  with  another,  there  are  about  twenty 
boys  produced  to  nineteen  girls.  This  obfervation  is  fo  well  grounded, 
that  I  will  at  any  time  lay  five  to  four,  that  there  appear  more  male  than 
female  infants  in  every  weekly  bill  of  mortality.  And  what  can  be  a  more 
demontlrative  argument  for  the  fuperintendancy  of  Providence? 

There  are  cafualties  incident  to  every  particular  ftation  and  way  of  life. 
A  friend  of  mine  was  once  faying,  that  he  fancied  there  would  be  fome- 
thing  new  and  diverting  in  a  country  bill  of  mortality.  Upon  communi- 
cating this  hint  to  a  gentleman  who  was  then  going  down  to  his  feat,  which 
lies  at  a  confiderable  diflance  from  London,  he  told  me  he  would  make  a 
colle6iion,  as  well  as  he  could,  of  the  feveral  deaths  that  had  happened  in 
his  country  for  the  fpace  of  a  whole  year,  and  fend  them  up  to  me  in  the 
form  of  fuch  a  bill  as  I  mentioned.  The  reader  will  here  fee  that  he  has 
been  as  good  as  his  promife.  To  make  it  the  more  entertaining  he  has 
fet  down,  among  the  real  diftempers,  fome  imaginary  ones,  to  which  the 
country  people  afcribed  the  deaths  of  fome  of  their  neighbours.  I  fhall 
extrad  out  of  them  fuch  only  as  feem  almoft  peculiar  to  the  country,  lay- 
ing afide  fevers,  apoplexies,  fmall-pox,  and  the  like,  which  they  have  in 
comm.on  with  towns  and  cities. 

Of  a  fix-bar  gate,   fox-hunters  4 

Of  a  quick-fet  hedge  2 
Two  duels,  viz. 

Firft,  between  a  frying-pan  and  a  pitch-fork  i 

Second,   between  a  joint-ftool  and  a  brown  jug  i 

Bewitched  13 

Of  an  evil  tongue  9 

Croffed  in  love                                                                     "  7 

Broke  his  neck  in  robbing  a  henrooft  i 
Cut  finger  turned  to  a  gangrene  by  an  old  Gentlewoman  of  the  parifh       i 

Surfeit  of  curds  and  cream  2 

Took  cold  fleeping  at  church  11 

Of  a  fprain  in  his  fhoulder  by  faving  his  dog  at  a  bull-baiting  i 

Lady  B 's   cordial  water  2 

Knocked  down  by  a  quart  bottle  i 

Frighted  out  of  his  wits  by  a  headlefs  dog  with  fawcer  eyes  i 

Of  Ocioher  25 

Broke  a  vein  in  bawling  for  a  Knight  of  the  fhire  i 

Old 
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Old  women  drowned  upon  trial  of  witchcraft  3 

Climbing  a  crow's  neft  i 

Chalk  and  green  apples  4 

Led  into  a  horfe-pond  by  a  Will  of  the  Whijp  i 

Died  of  a  fright  in  an  exercife  of  the  trained  bands  i 

Over-eat  himfelf  at  a  houfe-warming  i 

By  the  Parfon's  bull  2 

Vagrant  beggars  worried  by  the  Squire's  houfe-dog  2 

Shot  by  miftake  i 

Of  a  mountebank  dodor  6 

Of  the  Merry  Andrew  i 

Caught  her  death  in  a  wet  ditch  i 

Old  age  100 

Foul  diftemper  o 

N°  137.  Tiiefday,  Augujl  18. 


-SanSius  haheri 


Jujtitiaque  tenax,  faSiis  diBifque  mereris? 

Agnojco  procerem Juv. 

TY  0  R  AC  E,  Juvenal,  Boileau,  and  indeed  the  greateft  writers  in  almoft 
JTa.  every  age,  have  expofed,  with  all  the  ftrength  of  wit  and  good  fenfe, 
the  vanity  of  a  man's  valuing  himfelf  upon  his  anceftors,  and  endeavoured 
to  fhew  that  true  nobility  confifts  in  virtue,  not  in  birth.  With  fubmif- 
fion  however  to  fo  many  great  authorities,  I  think  they  have  puflied  this 
matter  a  little  too  far.  We  ought  in  gratitude  to  honor  the  pofterity  of 
thofe  who  have  raifed  either  the  intereu  or  reputation  of  their  country,  and 
by  whofe  labors  we  ourfelves  are  more  happy,  wife  or  virtuous  than  we 
fhould  have  been  without  them.  Befides,  naturally  fpeaking,  a  man  bids 
fairer  for  greatnefs  of  foul,  who  is  thedefcendant  of  worthy  anceftors,  and 
has  good  blood  in  his  veins,  than  one  who  is  come  of  an  ignoble  and  ob- 
fcure  parentage.  For  thefe  reafons  I  think  a  man  of  merit,  -who  is  derived 
from  an  illuftrious  line,  is  very  juftly  to  be  regarded  more  than  a  man  of 
equal  merit  who  has  no  claim  to  hereditary  honors.  Nay,  I  think  thofe 
who  are  indifferent  in  themfelves,  and  have  nothing  elfe  todiftinguifh  them 
but  the  virtues  of  their  forefathers,  are  to  be  looked  upon  with  a  degree  of 

D  d  2  veneration 
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veneration  even  upon  that- account,  and  to  be  more  refpeded  than  the  com- 
mon run  of  men  who  are  of  low  and  vulvar  extraction. 

After  having  thus  afcribed  due  honors  to  birth,  and  parentage,  I  muft 
however  take  notice  of  thofe  who  arrogate  to  themfelves  more  honors  than 
are  due  to  them  upon  this  account.  The  firft  are  fuch  who  are  not  enough 
fenfible  that  vice  and  ignorance  taint  the  blood,  and  that  an  unworthy  be- 
haviour degrades  and  difennobles  a  man,  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  as  much 
as  birth  and  family  aggrandife  and  exalt  him. 

The  fecond  are  thofe  who  believe  a  nao  man  of  an  elevated  merit  is  not 
more  to  honored  than  an  infignificant  and  worthlefs  man  who  is  defcended 
from  a  long  line  of  patriots  and  heroes:  or,  in  other  words,  behold  with 
contempt  a  perfon  who  is  fuch  a  man  as  the  firft  founder  of  their  family 
was,  upon  whofe  reputation  they  value  themfelves. 

But  I  fhall  chiefly  apply  myfelf  to  thofe  whofe  quality  fits  uppermofi  in 
all  their  difcourfes  and  behaviour.  An  empty  man  of  a  great  family  is  a 
creature  that  is  fcarce  converfible.  You  read  his  anceftry  in  his  fmile,- in 
his  air,  in  his  eye-brow.  He  has  indeed  nothing  but  his  nobility  to  give 
employment  to  his  thoughts.  Rank  and  precedency  are  the  important  points 
which  he  is  always  difcuffing  within  himfelf.  A  Gentleman  of  this  turn 
began  a  fpeech  in  one  of  King  C/mr/a's  parliaments:   Sir,  J  had  the  honor  to  be 

horn  at  a  time upon  which  a  rough  honeft  Gentleman  took  him  up  fhort, 

/  would  fain  know  what  that  Gentleman  means :  Is  there  any  ofie  in  this  honje  that 
has  not  had  the  honor  to  be  born  as  well  as  himjclf?  The  good  fenfe  which  reigns 
in  our  nation  has  pretty  well  deftroyed  this  ftarched  behaviour  among  men 
who  have  feen  the  world,  and  know  that  every  Gentleman  will  be  treated 
upon  a  foot  of  equality.  But  there  are  many  who  have  had  their  education 
among  women,  dependents  or  flatterers,  that  lofe  all  the  refpeCi,  which 
would  otherwife  be  paid  them,  by  being  too  afliduous  in  procuring  it. 

My  Lord  Froth  has  been  fo  educated  in  punctilio,  that  he  governs  him- 
felf by  a  ceremonial  in  all  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life.  He  meafures 
out  his  bow  to  the  degree  of  the  perfon  he  converfes  with.  I  have  feen  him 
in  every  inclination  of  the  body,  from  a  familiar  nod  to  the  low  ftoop  in  the 
falutation  fign.  I  remember  five  of  us,  who  were  acquainted  with  one 
another,  met  together  one  morning  at  his  lodgings,  when  a  v/agof  the  com- 
pany was  faying,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  obferve  how  he  would  diftin- 
guifh  us  at  his  firft  entrance.  Accordingly  he  no  fooner  came  into  the  room, 
but  cafting  his  eye  about.  My  Lord  fuch  a  one,  fays  he,  your  mojt  humble  ferv  ant. 
Sir  Richard,  your  humble  Servant.  Tour  Jervant,  Mr.  Ironfide.  Mr.  Ducker, 
how  do  you  do  ?  Hah !  Frank,  are  you  there  ? 

There 
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There  is  nothing  more  eafy  than  to  clifcover  a  man  \vhofe  heart  is  full 
of  his  family.  Weak  minds  that  have  imbibed  a  ftrong  tinclure  of  the  nur- 
fery,  younger  brothers  that  have  been  brought  up  to  nothing,  fuperan- 
nuated  retainers  to  a  great  houfe,  have  generally  their  thoughts  taken  up 
with  little  elfe. 

I  had  fome  years  ago  an  aunt  of  my  own,  by  name  Mrs.  Martha  Ironfide, 
who  would  never  marry  beneath  herfelf,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  died  a 
maid  in  the  fourfcorth  year  of  her  age.  She  was  the. chronicle  of  our  family, 
and  paflTed  away  the  greateft  part  of  the  lafl  forty  years  of  her  life  in  re- 
counting the  antiquity,  marriages,  exploits  and  alliances  of  the  Ironfides. 
Mrs.  Martha  converfed  generally  with  a  knot  of  old  virgins,  who  were  like- 
wife  of  good  families,  and  had  been  very  cruel  all  the  beginning  of  the  lafl 
century.  They  ^vere  every  one  of  them  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  but  faid  their 
prayers  twice  a  day,  and  in  all  other  refpe6ls  were  the  belt  women  in  the 
world.  If  they  faw  a  line  petticoat  at  church,  they  immediately  took  to  pieces 
the  pedigree  of  her  that  wore  it,  and  would  liftup  their  eyes  to  heaven,  at 
the  confidence  of  the  faucy  Minx,  when  they  found  fhe  was  an  honed 
tradefman's  daughter.  It  is  impoffible  to  defcribe  the  pious  indignation 
that  would  rife  in  them  at  the  fight  of  a  man  who  lived  plentifully  on  an 
eftate  of  his  own  getting.  They  were  tranfported  with  zeal  beyond  mea- 
fure,  if  they  heard  of  a  young  woman's  matching  into  a  great  family  upon 
account  only  of  her  beauty,  her  merit,  or  her  money.  In  fhort,  there  ^vas 
not  a  female  within  ten  miles  of  them  thafw^as  in  pofTeCTion  of  a  gold  watch, 
a  pearl  necklace,  or  a  piece  of  Mechlin  lace,  but  they  examined  her  title  to 
it.  My  aunt  Martha  ufedto  chide  me  very  frequently  for  not  fufficiently 
valuing  myfelf.  She  would  not  eat  a  bit  all  dinner  time,  if  at  an  invita- 
tion fhe  found  fhe  had  been  feated  below  herfelf;  and  wouldfrown  upon 
me  for  an  hour  together,  if  fhe  faw  me  give  place  to  any  man  under  a  Ba- 
ronet. As  I  was  once  talking  to  her  of  a  wealthy  citizen  whom  flie  had  re- 
fufed  in  her  youth,  fhe  declared  to  me  with  great  warmth,  that  fhe  prefer- 
red a  man  of  quality  in  his  flairt  to  the  richeft  man  upon  the  Change  in  a 
coach  and  fix.  She  pretended,  that  our  family  was  nearly  related  by  the 
mother's  fide  to  half  a  dozen  Peers;  but  as  none  of  them  knew  any  thing 
of  the  matter,  we  always  keep  it  as  a  fecret  among  ourfelves.  A  little  be- 
fore her  death  fhe  w^as  reciting  to  methehillory  of  my  forefathers;  but  dwel- 
ling a  little  longer  than  ordinary  upon  the  a61ions  oi  Six  Gilbert  Ironfide, \wh.o 
had  a  horfe  fliot  under  him  at  Edghill  fight,  I  gave  an  unfortunate  Pifi,  and 
afked.  What  was  all  this  to  me?  w^on  which  fhe  retired  to  her  clofet,  and  fell  a 
fcribbling  for  three  hours  together,  in  which  time,  as  I  afterwards  found, 
fhe  firuck  me  out  of  her  will,  and  left  all  fhe  had  to  my  filler  Margaret,  a 

\vheedling 
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wheedling  baggage,  that  ufed  to  be  aJOking  queftions  about  her  great  grand- 
father from  morning  to  night.  She  now  lies  buried  among  the  family  of 
the  Ironfides,  with  a  ftone  over  her,  acquainting  the  reader,  that  flie  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty  years,  a  Spinfter,  and  that  fhe  was  defcended  of  the 
ancient  family  of  the  Ironfides —  After  which  follows  the  Genealogy  drawn 
up  by  her  own  hand. 

N°  138.  Wed?iefday,  Augujl  ig. 
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Incenditque  animumfamce  venientis  amore.  Virg. 

'^  HERE  is  nothing  which  I  ftudy  fo  much  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  my 
daily  differtations,  as  variety.  By  this  means  everyone  of  my  Read- 
ers is  fure  fome  time  or  other  to  find  a  fubjeil  that  pleafes  him,  and  al- 
mofl  every  paper  has  fome  particular  fet  of  men  for  its  advocates.  Inftead 
of  feeing  the  number  of  my  papers  every  day  increafing,  they  would 
quickly  lie  as  a  drug  upon  my  hands,  did  not  I  take  care  to  keep  up  the 
appetite  of  my  guefts,  and  quicken  it  from  time  to  time  by  fomething  new 
andunexpeded.  In  fliort,  I  endeavour  to  treat  my  Reader  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  Eve  does  the  Angel  in  that  beautiful  defcription  of  Milton. 

So  faying,  toith  di/patchful  looks  in  hafle 
She  turns,  on  hofpitable  thoughts  intent. 
What  choice  to  choofefor  delicacy  befi. 
What  order,  fo  contriv'd  as  not  to  mix 
Tq/les,  not  luelljoind,  inelegant,  hut  bring 
Tofie  after  tafle,  upheld  loith  kindlief  change. 
Whatever  earth,  all-bearing  mother  yields, 
In  India  eaji  or  ivef,  or  middle fiore. 
In  Pontus  or  the  Punic  coad,  or  where 
Alcinous  reign  d,  fruit  of  all  kinds,  in  coat 
Rough  or  fmooth  rined,  or  bearded  hufk,  or  fhell. 
She  gathers,  tribute  large,  and  on  the  board 
Heaps  with  unfparing  hand Fifth  book. 

If  by  this  method  I  can  furnifh  out  3.  fplendida  farrago,  according  to  the 
compliment  lately  paid  me  in  a  fine  poem  publilhed  among  the  exercifes 
of  the  lafi  Oxford  ad,  I  have  gained  the  end  which  I  propofe  to  myfelf. 

In 
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In  my  yefterday's  paper,  I  fliewed  how  the  anions  of  our  anceftors  and 
forefathers  fhould  excite  us  to  every  thing  that  is  great  and  virtuous  ;  I  Ihall 
here  obferve,  that  a  regard  to  our  pofterity,  and  thofe  who  are  to  defcend 
from  us,  ought  to  have  the  fame  kind  of  influence  on  a  generous  mind.  A 
noble  foul  would  rather  die  than  commit  an  adion  that  fhould  make  his 
children  bluflr  when  he  is  in  his  grave,  and  be  looked  upon  as  a  reproach 
to  thofe  who  fhall  live  a  hundred  years  after  him.  On  the  contrary,  no- 
thing can  be  a  more  pleafmg  thought  to  a  man  of  eminence,  than  to  con- 
fider  that  his  pofterity,  who  lie  many  removes  from  him,  fhall  make  their 
boaft  of  his  virtues,   and  be  honored  for  his  fake. 

Virgil  reprefents  this  confideration  as  an  incentive  of  glory  to  AEneas, 
when  after  having  fhewn  him  the  race  of  heroes  who  were  to  defcend  from 
him,  Anchifes  adds  with  a  noble  warmth, 

Et  dubitamus  adhuc  virtutem  extendere  faSlis'? 

'And  doubt  we  yet  thro   dangers  to  purfue 

The  paths  of  honor  1— Mr.  Dry  den. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  this  paffage  in  Virgil,  where  AEneas  was   enter- 
tained with  the  view  of  his  great  defcendants,    I   cannot  forbear  obferving 
a  particular  beauty,  which  I    do   not  know  any  one   has  taken  notice  of. 
The  lift  which    he  has  there  drawn  up  was  in  general  to  do  honor  to  the 
Roman  name,   but  more  particularly  to  compliment  Augujlus.     For  this  rea- 
fon  Anchifes,   who  fliews  AEneas  moft  of  the  reft  of  his  defcendants  in  the 
fame  order  that  they  were  to  make  their  appearance  in  the   world,   breaks 
his  method  for  the  fake  of  Augvfius,  whom  he  lingles  out  immediately  after 
having  mentioned  Romulus,  as  the  moft  illuftrious  perfon  who  was  to  rife  in 
that  empire  which    the  other  had  founded.      He  was  impatient   to  defcribe 
his  pofterity  raifed  to  the  utmoft  pitch  of  glory,  and  therefore  pafles  over  all 
the  reft  to  come  at  this  great  man,  whom  by  this  means  he    implicitly  re- 
prefents as  making  the  moft  confpicuous  figure  among  them.      By  this  ar- 
tifice the  poet  did  not  only  give  his  Emperor   the  greateft  praife  he  cpuld 
beftow  upon  him;  but  hindered  his  reader  from  drawing  a  parallel,  which 
would  have  been  difadvantageous  to   him,   had  he  been  celebrated  in  his 
proper  place,  that  is,  after  Pompey  and  Cafar,  who  each  of  them  eclipfed  the 
other  in  military  glory. 

Tho'  there  have  been  finer  things  fpoken  of  Augiflus  than  of  any  other 
man,  all  the  wits  of  his  age  having  tried  to  out-rival  one  another  on  that 
fubje^l,  he  never  received  a  compliment,  which,  in  my  opinion,  can  be 
compared  for  fublimity  of  thought,   to  that  which  the  poet  here  makes  him. 

The 
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The  EnglifJi  reader  maa^i fee. a  faii'nt'ftiadow  oFit  in.  Mr.  Dryden's  tranflation, 
for  the  original  is  inimicableJt-ijJ  g--'^^ 

Hic  virhic  ejl,  he. 

•■Jixic,  hfuotfl  :i*^ii  if*':  ■'.,,■',■ 

■  But -next  behoU  the  i  youth  qf- form  divim, 

Casfar  himjelf,  exalted -in  hh  /m^-'/fhnrfxl 
ixOo  oj  .     .  A\x^^\\.?,\  promisd  oft,  and  long  foretold, 
■'  ''    '  Sent  to  the  realm  that  Saturn  ruVd  of  old; 

Born  to  refore  a  better  age  of  gold. 

Afric,  and  Iridic,  fliall  his  pow'r  obey, 
/xio-:l  hii;        He'Jiall  extend  his  propagated  fioay 

Beyond  the  folar  year,  without  thefiarry  way. 

Where  Atlas   turns  the  rolling  heavens  around. 

And  his  broad  Jhoulders  loith  their  light  are  crown  d. 

At  his  forefeen  approach,  already  quake 

The  Cafpian  kingdoms,  and  Maeotian  lake. 

Their  feers  behold  the  temp  eft  from  afar ; 

And  threat' ning  oracles  denounce  the  war. 

Nile  hears  him  knocking  at  his  fevenfold  gates ; 

Atid  feeks  his  hidden  fpring,  and  fears  his  nephews  fates. 

Xor  Hercules  more  lands  or  labors  knew, 

Not  tho' the  brazen  footed  hind  he  flew ; 

Freed  Erymanthus  from  the  foaming  boar. 

And  dipp'd  his  arrows  in  Lernaean  gore. 

Nor  Bacchus,  turni^ig  from  his  Indian  tf^r^ 

By  tigers  draion  triumphant  in  his  car. 

From  Nifus  top  defending  on  the  plains; 

With  curling  vines  around  his  purple  reins. 

And  doubt  toe  yet  thro'  dangers  to  purfue 

The  paths  of  honor? — 

I  could  fhew  out  of  other  poets  the  fame  kind  of  vifion  as  this  in  Virgil, 
wherein  the  chief  perfons  of  the  poem  have  been  entertained  with  the  fight 
of  thofe  who  were  to  defcend  from  them;  but  inftead  of  that,  I  fhall  con- 
clude with  a  rabbinical  ftory  which  has  in  it  the  oriental  Avay  of  thinking, 
and  is  therefore  very  amufing. 

Adam,  fay  the  Rabbins,  a  little  after  his  creation,  was  prefented  with  a 
view  of  all  thofe  fouls  who  were  to  be  united  to  human  bodies,  and  take  their 
turn  after  him  upon  the  earth.      Among  others,  the  vifion  fet  before  him  the 

foul 
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foul  of  David.  Our  great  anceftor  was  tranfported  at  the  fight  of  fo  beau- 
tiful an  apparition;  but  to  his  unfpeakable  grief  was  informed,  that  it  was 
not  to  be  converfant  among  men  the  fpace  of  one  year. 

OJlendent  terris  hunc  taniiim  fata,  neque  ultra. 
EJfe  finent. 

Adam,  to  procure  a  longer  life  for  fo  fine  a  piece  of  human  nature,  begged 
that  threefcore  and  ten  years  (which  he  heard  would  be  the  age  of  man  in 
David's  time)  might  be  taken  out  of  his  own  life,  and  added  to  that  of  Da- 
vid. Accordingly,  fay  the  Rabbins,  Adam  falls  fhort  of  a  thoufand  years, 
which  was  to  have  been  the  complete  term  of  his  life,  by  jull  fo  many 
years  as  make  up  the  life  of  David.  Adam  having  lived  930  years,  and 
David  70. 

This  ftory  was  invented  to  fliew  the  high  opinion  which  the  Rabbins  en- 
tertained of  this  man  after  God's  own  heart,  whom  the  prophet,  who  was 
his  own  contemporary,  could  not  mention  without  rapture,  where  he  re- 
cords the  laft  poetical  compofition  of  David,  of  Dsivid  the  fon  o/JefTe,  of  the 
man  loho  was  raifed  up  on  high,  of  the  anointed  of  the  God  z)/"  Jacob,  of  the  fweet 
pfahnift  of  Ifrael. 


N°  139.  T'hurjday,  Augujl  20. 


prifca  fides  facio^  fed  fama  peretinis.  Virg, 

Moji  venerable  NESTOR, 

I  Find  that  every  body  is  very  much  delighted  with  the  voice  of  your 
Lion.  His  roarings  againft  the  tucker  have  been  moft  melodious  and 
"  emphatical.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  ladies  will  take  warning  by  them, 
"  and  not  provoke  him  to  greater  outrages;  for  lobferve,  that  your  Lion,  as 
"  you  yourfelf  have  told  us,  is  made  up  of  mouth  and  paws.  For  my  own 
"  part,  I  have  long  confidered  with  myfelf  how  I  might  exprefs  my  grati- 
"  tude  t^  this  noble  animal  that  has  fo  much  the  good  of  our  country  at 
"  his  heart.  After  many  thoughts  on  this  fubjed,  I  have  at  length  refolved 
"  to  do  honor  to  him,  by  compiling  a  hiflory  of  his  fpecies,  and  extracting 
"■  out  of  all  authors  whatever  may  redound  to  his  reputation.  In  the  pro- 
"  fecution  of  this  defign  I  fliall  have  no  manner  of  regard  to  what  Efop 
"  has  faid  upon  the  fubje6l,  whom  I  look  upon  to  have  been  a  republican, 
VOL.  IV.  E  e  '•  by 
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by  the  unworthy  treatment  which  he  often  gives  to  the  king  of  beafts, 
and  whom,  if  I  had  time,  I  could  convi6l  of  falfehood  and  forgery  in 
almoft  every  matter  of  fa6l  which  he  has  related  of  this  generous  animal. 
Your  romance  writers  are  likewife  a  fet  of  men  whofe  authority  I  fhall 
build  upon  very  little  in  this  cafe.  They  all  of  them  are  born  with  a 
particular  antipathy  to  Lions,  and  give  them  no  more  quarter  than  they 
do  giants,  wherever  they  chance  to  meet  them.  There  is  not  one  of  the 
feven  champions,  but,  when  he  has  nothing  elfe  to  do,  encounters  with 
a  Lion,  and  you  may  be  fure  always  gets  the  better  of  him.  In  fhort, 
a  knight-errant  lives  in  a  .perpetual  flate  of  enmity  with  this  noble  crea- 
ture, and  hates  him  more  than  all  things  upon  the  earth,  except  a  dra- 
gon. Had  the  flories  recorded  of  them  by  thefe  writers  been  true,  the 
whole  fpecies  would  have  been  deftroyed  before  now.  After  having 
thus  renounced  all  fabulous  authorities,  I  fliall  begin  my  memoirs  of  the 
Lion  with  a  ftory'related. af,  him  hy  Aldus  Gellius,  and  extracted  by  him 
out  o{  Dion  Cfl^iiJ,  an  hilloHan  of  undoubted  veracity.  It  is  the  famous 
ftory  of  Androdes  the  ■  Roman  flave,  which  I  premife  for  the  fake  of  my 
learned  reader,'  who  needs, go  no  farther  in  it. if  he  has  read  it  already. 
"  Androdes  was  the  flave  of  a  noble  Roman  who  was  proconful  o^  Afric. 
He  had  been  guilty  of  a  fault,  for  which  his  mailer  would  have  put 
him  to  death,  had  not.  he  found  an  opportunity  to.  efcape  out  of  his 
hands,  and  fled  into  the  deferts  o{  Mumidia.  As  he  was  wandering  among 
the  barren  fands,  and  almofl  dead  with  heat  and  hunger,  he  faw  a  cave 
in  the  fide  of  a  rock.  ;  He  went  into  it,  and  finding  at  the  farther  end  of 
it  a  place  to  fit  down  upon,  refted  there  for  fome  time.  At  length  to  his 
great  furprife  a  huge  overgrown  Lion  entered  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave, 
and  feeing  a  man  at  the  upper  end  of  it,  immediately  made  towards  him. 
Androdes  gave  himfelf  for  gone;  but  the  Lion,  inftead  of  treating  him  as 
he  expelled,  laid  his  pawi  viponhis  lap,^  and  with  a  complaining  kind  of 
voice  fell  a  licking  his  hand.  Androdes',  after  having  recovered  himfelf  a 
little  from  the  fright  he  was  in,  obfgrved  the  Lion's  paw  to  be  exceed- 
ingly fwelled  by  a  large  thorn  that  ftuck  in  it.  He  immediately  pulled 
it  out,  and  by  fqueezing  the  paw  very  gently,  made  a  great  deal  of  cor- 
rupt matter  run  out  of  it,  which  probably  freed  the  Lion  from  the  great 
anguifli  he  had  felt  for  fome  time  before.  The  Lion  left  him  upon  re-» 
ceiving  this  good  office  from  him,  and  foon  after  returned  with  a  fawn 
which  he  had  juft  killed.  This  he  laid  down  at  the  feet  of  his  bene- 
fa6lor,  and  went  off^  again  in  purfuit  of  his  prey.  Androdes,  after  having 
fodden  the  flefh  of  it  by  the  fun,  fubfifted  upon  it  until  the  Lion  had 
fupplied  him  with  another.     He  lived  many  days  in  this  frightful  foli- 

"  tude, 
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tude,  the  Lion  catering  for  him  with  great  affiduity.  Being  tired  at 
length  of  this  favage  fociety,  he  was  refolvedto  dehver  himfelf  up  into  his 
mafler's  hands,  and  fuflPer  the  worft  effects  of  his  difpleafure,  rather  than 
be  thus  driven  out  from  mankind.  His  mafler,  as  was  cuftomary  for  the 
proconfuls  o£  Afric,  was  at  that  time  getting  together  a  prefent  of  all 
the  largefl  Lions  that  could  be  found  in  the  country,  in  order  to  fend 
them  to  Rome,  that  they  might  furnifli  out  a  fhow  to  the  Roman  people. 
Upon  his  poor  flave's  furrendering  himfelf  into  his  hands,  he  ordered 
him  to  be  carried  away  to  Rome  as  foon  as  the  Lions  were  in  readinefs 
to  be  fent,  and  that  for  his  crime  he  fhould  be  expofed  to  fight  with  one 
of  the  Lions  in  the  amphitheatre,  as  ufual,  for  the  diverfion  of  the  peo- 
ple. This  was  all  performed  accordingly.  Androdes,  after  fuch  a  flrange 
run  of  fortune,  was  now  in  the  area  of  the  theatre  amidfl  thoufands  of 
fpedators,  expelling  every  moment  when  his  antagonifl  would  come 
out  upon  him.  At  length  a  huge  monftrous  Lion  leaped  out  from  the 
place  where  he  had  been  kept  hungry  for  the  fhow.  He  advanced  with 
great  rage  towards  the  man,  but  on  a  fudden,  after  having  regarded  him 
a  little  willfully,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  crept  towards  his  feet  with  all  the 
figns  of  blandifhment  and  carefs.  Androdes,  after  a  fliortpaufe,  difcovered 
that  it  was  his  old  Numidian  friend,  and  immediately  renewed  his  ac- 
quaintance with  him.  Their  mutual  congratulations  were  very  furprif- 
ing  to  the  beholders,  who,  upon  hearing  an  account  of  the  whole  matter 
from  Androdes,  ordered  him  to  be  pardoned,  and  the  Lion  to  be  given 
up  into  his  pofleffion.  Androdes  returned  a.i  Rmne  the  civilities  which  he 
had  received  from  him  in  the  deferts  of  Afric.  Dion  CaJJius  fays,  that  he 
himfelf  faAv  the  man  leading  the  Lion  about  the  ftreets  of  Rome,  the  peo- 
ple every  where  gathering  about  them,  and  repeating  to  one  another.  Hie 
ejl  leo  hojpes  hominis,  hie  ejl  homo  medicus  leonis.  This  is  the  Lion  who  loas  the 
mans  hoji,  this  is  the  man  who  was  the  Lions phyfician. 


E  e  2  Friday, 
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N°  140.  Friday,  Auguji  21. 


quibus  incendijamjrigidus  cevo 

Laomedontiades,  vel  Nejloris  hernia  pojfit.  Juv. 

I  Have  lately  received  a  letter  from  an  Aflrologer  in  Moorfields,  which  I 
have  read  with  great  fatisfadion.  He  obferves  to  me,  that  my  Lion  at 
Button's  CoflFee-houfe  was  very  luckily  ereded  in  the  very  month  when  the 
fun  was  in  Leo.  He  farther  adds,  that  upon  converfmg  with  the  above- 
mentioned  Mr.  Button  (whofe  other  name  he  obferves  is  Daniel,  a  good  omen 
ftill  with  regard  to  the  Lion  his  cohabitant)  he  had  difcovered  the  very 
hour  in  which  the  faid  Lion  was  fet  up;  and  that  by  the  help  of  other  lights, 
which  he  had  received  from  the  faid  Mr.  Button,  he  had  been  enabled  to 
calculate  the  nativity  of  the  Lion.  This  myfterious  philofopher  acquaints 
me,  that  the  fign  oi Leo  in  the  Heavens  immediately  precedes  that  of  Virgo, 
by  which,  fays  he,  is  fignified  the  natural  love  and  friendfhip  the  Lion 
bears  to  virginity,  and  not  only  to  virginity,  but  to  fuch  matrons  likewife 
as  are  pure  and  unfpotted,  from  whence  he  foretels  the  good  influence  which 
the  roarings  of  my  Lion  are  likely  to  have  over  the  female  world  for  the 
purifying  of  their  behaviour,  and  bettering  of  their  manners.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  inform  me,  that  in  the  moft  exad  aftrologicalfchemes,  the  Lion  is 
obferved  to  affe6l,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  the  legs  and  the  neck,  as 
well  as  to  allay  the  power  of  the  Scorpion  in  thofe  parts  which  are  allotted 
to  that  fiery  conftellation.  From  hence  he  very  naturally  prognofticates, 
that  my  Lionwill  meet  with  great  fuccefs  in  the  attacks  he  has  made  on  the 
untuckered  flays  and  fhort  petticoat,  and  that,  in  a  few  months,  there  will 
not  be  a  female  bofom  or  ancle  uncovered  in  Great  Britain.  He  concludes, 
that  by  the  rules  of  his  art  he  forefaw,  five  years  ago,  that  both  the  Pope 
and  myfelf  fhould  about  this  time  unite  our  endeavours  in  this  particular, 
and  that  fundry  mutations  and  revolutions  would  happen  in  the  female 
drefs. 

I  have  another  letter  by  me  from  a  perfon  of  a  more  volatile  and  airy 
genius,  who  finding  this  great  propenfion  in  the  fair  fex  to  go  uncovered, 
and  thinking  it  impoflible  to  reclaim  them  entirely  from  it,  is  for  com- 
pounding the  matter  with  them,  and  finding  out  a  middle  expedient  be- 
tween nakednefs  and  clothing.     He  propofes,  therefore,    that   they  fhould 

imitate 
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imitate  their  great  grandmothers  the  Briths  or  Pids,  and  paint  the  parts  of 
their  bodies  which  are  luicovered  with  fuch  figures  as  fh all  be  moft  to  their 
fancy.  The  bofom  of  the  coquette,  fays  he,  may  bear  the  figure  of  a  Cu- 
pid, with  a  bow  in  his  hand,  and  his  arrow  upon  the  (Iring.  The  prude 
might  have  a  Pallas^  with  a  fhield  and  Gorgon's  head.  In  fliort,  by  this 
method,  he  thinks  every  woman  might  make  very  agreeable  difcoveries  of 
herfelf,  and  at  the  fame  time  fliew  us  what  fhe  would  be  at.  But,  by  my 
correfpondent's  good  leave,  I  can  by  no  means  confent  to  fpoil  the  fkin  of 
my  pretty  country-women.  They  could  find  no  colors  half  fo  charming  as 
thofe  which  are  natural  to  them;  and  though,  like  the  old  Pi^s,  they  paint- 
ed the  fun  itfelf  upon  their  bodies,  they  would  flill  change  for  the  worfe, 
and  conceal  fomething  more  beautiful,  than  what  they  exhibited. 

I  fhall  therefore  perfift  in  my  firft  defign,  and  endeavour  to  bring  about 
the  reformation  in  neck  and  legs,  which  I  have  fo  long  aimed  at.  Let  them 
but  raife  their  ftays  and  let  down  their  petticoats,  and  I  have  done.  How- 
ever, as  I  will  give  them  fpace  to  confider  of  it,  I  defign  this  for  the  lafl 
time  that  my  Lion  fhall  roar  upon  the  fubje6l  during  this  feafon,  which  I 
give  public  notice  of  for  the  fake  of  my  correfpondents,  that  they  may  not 
be  at  an  unneceffary  trouble  or  expence  in  furnifhing  me  with  any  infor- 
mations relating  to  the  Tucker  before  the  beginning  of  next  wdnter,  when 
I  may  again  refume  that  point  if  I  find  occafion  for  it.  I  fhall  not,  how- 
ever, let  it  drop  without  acquainting  my  Reader,  that  I  have  written  a 
Letter  to  the  Pope  upon  it,  in  order  to  encourage  him  in  his  prefent  good 
intentions,  and  that  we  may  3.8.  by  concert  in  this  matter.  Here  follows 
the  copy  of  my  Letter. 

To  Pope  Clement  the  Eighth,  NESTOR  IRONSIDE,  Greeting. 

Dear  Brother, 
"  T  Have  heard,  with  great  fatisfa6lion,  that  you  have  forbidden  your  Priefls 
■•'■  X  to  confefs  any  woman,  who  appears  before  them  without  a  Tucker, 
"  in  which  you  pleafe  me  well.  I  do  agree  with  you,  that  it  is  impoffible 
"  for  the  good  man  todifcharge  his  office,  as  he  ought,  who  gives  an  ear  to 
*■'  thofe  alluring  penitents  that  difcover  their  hearts  and  necks  to  him  at 
"  the  fame  time.  I  am  laboring,  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  to  ftir  up  the 
"  fame  fpirit  of  modelly  among  the  women  of  this  ifland,  and  fliould  be 
"  glad  we  might  aflifl  one  another  in  fo  good  a  work.  In  order  to  it,  I  de- 
"  fire  that  you  will  fend  me  over  the  length  of  a  Roman  Lady's  neck,  as  it 
"  ftood  before  your  late  prohibition.  We  have  fome  here  who  have  necks 
"  of  one,  two,  and  three  foot  in  length,  fome  that  have  necks  which  reach 

"  down 
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"  down  to  their  middles,  and,  indeed,  fome  who  may  be  faid  to  be  all 
"  neck  and  no  body.  I  hope,  at  the  fame  time  you  obferve  the  flays  of 
"  your  female  fubjeds,  that  you  have  alfo  an  eye  to  their  petticoats,  which 
"  rife  in  this  illand  daily.  When  the  petticoat  reaches  but  to  the  knee, 
"  and  the  ftays  fall  to  the  fifth  rib  (which  I  hear  is  to  be  theftandard  of  each, 
"  as  it  has  been  lately  fettled  in  a  junto  of  the  fex)  I  will  take  care  to 
"  fend  you  one  of  either  fort,  which  I  advertife  you  of  beforehand,  that 
"  you  may  not  compute  the  ftature  of  our  EngliJJi  women  from  the  length 
"  of  their  garments.  In  the  mean  time  I  have  defired  the  mafter  of  a  vef- 
"  fel,  who  tells  me  that  he  fhall  touch  at  Civita  Vecchia,  to  prefent  you  with 
"  a  certain  female  machine,  which,  I  believe,  will  puzzle  your  infallibility 
"  to  difcover  the  ufe  of  it.  Not  to  keep  you  in  fufpenfe,  it  is  what  we  call 
^^  in  this  country  a  hooped-petticoaftU  Jilufliall  only  beg  of  you  to  let  me 
"'■  know,  whether  you  find  any  garment  of  this  nature  among  all  the  re-^ 
"  lies  of  your  female  faints,  and  in  particular,  whether  it  was  ever 
"  worn  by  any  of  your  twenty  thou fand  virgin  martyrs. 

Tours,  ufque  ad  aras, 

NESTOR    IRONSIDE. 

I  mult  not  difmifs  this  Letter  without  declaring  myfelf  a  good  Prote- 
flant,  as  1  hint  in  the  fubfcribing  part  of  it.  This  I  think  necefTary  to  take 
notice  of,  left  I  fhould  be  accufed,  by  an  author  of  unexampled  Itupidity, 
for  correfponding  with  the  head  of  the  Romifli  Church. 

N*'  152.  Friday,  September  4. 

Quin  potiiis  pacem  ceternam  paHoJque  hymenceos 

Exercemus Virg. 

THERE  is  no  rule  in  Longinus  which  I  more  admire,  than  that  where- 
in he  advifes  an  author  who  would  attain  to  the  Sublime,  and 
writes  for  eternity,  to  confider,  when  he  is  engaged  in  his  compofition, 
what  Homer  or  Plato,  or  any  other  of  thofe  heroes  in  the  learned  world, 
would  have  faid  or  thought  upon  the  fame  occafion.  I  have  often  prac- 
tifed  this  rule,  with  regard  to  the  beft  authors  among  the  ancients,  as 
well  as  among  the  moderns.  With  what  fuccefs,  I  mull  leave  to  the  judg- 
ment 
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ment  of  others.  I  may  at  lead  venture  to  fay  with  Mr.  Dryden,  where  he 
profeffes  to  have  imitated  Shake/pear's  ftyle,  that  in  imitating  fuch  great 
authors  I  have  always  excelled  myfelf. 

I  have  alfo  by  this  means  revived  feveral  antiquated  ways  of  writing, 
which,  though  very  inftrudive  and  entertaining,  had  been  laid  afide,  and 
forgotten  for  fome  ages.  I  fliall  in  this  place  only  mention  thofe  allegories, 
wherein  virtues,  vices,  and  human  paffions,  are  introduced  as  real  adors. 
Though  this  kind  of  compofition  was  pradifed  by  the  fineft  authors  among 
the  ancients,  our  countryman  Spenjer  is  the  laft  writer  of  note  who  has  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  it  with  fuccefs. 

That  an  allegory  maybe  both  delightful  andinftrudive;  in  the  firft  place, 
the  fable  of  it  ought  to  be  perfed,  and,  if  poffible,  to  be  filled  with  fur- 
prifmg  turns  and  incidents.  In  the  next,  there  ought  to  be  ufeful  morals 
and  reflexions  couched  under  it,  which  flill  receive  a  greater  value  from 
their  being  new  and  uncommon ;  as  alfo  from  their  appearing  difficult  to 
have  been  thrown  into  emblematical  types  and  fliadows. 

I  was  once  thinking  to  have  written  a  whole  Canto  in  the  fpirit  of  i^(?7z/^r, 
and  in  order  to  it  contrived  a  fable  of  imaginary  perfons  and  charaders.  I 
raifed  it  on  that  common  difpute  between  the  comparative  perfedions  and 
pre-eminence  of  the  two  fexes,  each  of  which  have  very  frequently  had 
their  advocates  among  the  men  of  letters.  Since  I  have  not  time  to  ac- 
complifh  this  work,  I  fhall  prefent  my  reader  with  the  naked  fable,  re- 
ferving  the  embellifliments  of  verfe  and  poetry  to  another  opportunity. 

The  two  fexes  contending  for  fuperiority,  were  once  at  war  with  each 
other,  which  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  their  auxiliaries.  The  males  were 
drawn  up  on  the  one  fide  of  a  very  fpacious  plain,  the  females  on  the  other; 
between  them  was  left  a  very  large  interval  for  their  auxiliaries  to  engage 
in.  At  each  extremity  of  this  middle  fpace  lay  encamped  feveral  bodies  of 
neutral  forces,  who  waited  for  the  event  of  the  battle  before  they  would 
declare  themfelves,  that  they  might  then  ad  as  they  faw  occafion. 

The  main  body  of  the  male  auxiliaries  was  commanded  by  Fortitude;  that 
of  the  female  by  Beauty.  Fortitude  began  the  onfet  on  Beauty,  but  found  to 
his  coft,  that  fhe  had  fuch  a  particular  witchcraft  in  her  looks,  as  withered 
all  his  flrength.  She  played  upon  him  fo  many  fmiles  and  glances,  that 
fhe  quite  weakened  and  difarmed  him. 

In  fhort,  he  was  ready  to  call  for  quarter,  had  not  Wifdom  come  to  his 
aid:  this  was  the  commander  of  the  male  right  wing,  and  would  have 
turned  the  fate  of  the  day,  had  not  he  been  timely  oppofed  by  Cunning,  who 
commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  female  auxiliaries.  Cunning  -^vas  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  fair  army;  but  upon  this  occafion  was  pofted,  as  I  have  here 

faid, 
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faid,  to  receive  the  attacks  of  Wifdom.  It  was  very  entertaining  to  fee  the 
workings  of  thefe  two  antagonifts ;  the  condud  of  the  one,  and  the  flrata- 
gems  of  the  other.  Never  was  there  a  more  equal  match.  Thofe  who 
beheld  it  gave  the  vi61ory  fometimes-  to  the  one,  and  fometimes  to  the 
other,  though  mofl  declared  the  advantage  was  on  the  fide  of  the  female 
commander. 

In  the  mean  time  the  confli6l  was  very  great  in  the  left  wing  of  the  army, 
where  the  battle  began  to  turn  to  the  male  fide.  This  wing  was  com- 
manded by  an  old  experienced  officer  called  Patience,  and  on  the  female  fide 
by  a  general  known  by  the  name  of  Scorn.  The  latter,  that  fought  after 
the  manner  of  the  Parthians,  had  the  better  of  it  all  the  beginning  of  the  day: 
but  being  quite  tired  out  with  the  long  purfuits,  and  repeated  attacks  of 
the  enemy,  who  had  been  repulfed  above  a  hundred  times,  and  rallied  as 
often,  began  to  think  of  yielding.  When  on  a  fudden  a  body  of  neutral 
fbrces  began  to  move.  The  leader  was  of  an  ugly  look,  and  gigantic  fta- 
ture.  He  a^led  like  a  Draweanfir,  fparing  neither  friend  nor  foe.  His 
name  was  Lii/i.  On  the  female  fide  he  was  oppofed  by  a  fele6l  body  of 
forces,  commanded  by  a  young  officer  that  had  the  face  of  a  cherubim,  and 
the  name  of  Moclejiy.  This  beautiful  young  hero  was  fupported  by  one  of 
a  more  mafculine  turn,  and  fierce  behaviour,  called  by  Men.,  HONOR,  and 
by  the  Gods,  PRIDE.  This  laft  made  an  obftinate  defence,  and  drove  back 
the  enemy  more  than  once,  but  at  length  refigned  at  difcretion. 

The  dreadful  monfter,  after  having  overturned  whole  fquadrons  in  the 
female  army,  fell  among  the  males,  where  he  made  a  more  terrible  havoc 
than  on  the  other  fide.  He  was  here  oppofed  by  Reajon,  who  drew  up  all 
his  forces  againfl  him,  and  held  the  fight  in  fufpenfe  for  fome  time,  but  at 
length  quitted  the  field. 

After  a  great  ravage  on  both  fides,  the  two  armies  agreed  to  join  againfl 
this  common  foe.  And  in  order  to  it  drew  out  a  fmall  chofen  band,  whom 
they  placed  by  confent  under  thecondudof  Virtue,  who  in  a  little  time  drove 
tliis  foul  ugly  monfter  out  of  the  field. 

Upon  his  retreat,  a  fecond  neutral  leader,  whofe  name  was  Love,  marched 
in  between  the  two  armies.  He  headed  a  body  of  ten  thoufand  winged 
boys  that  threw  their  darts  and  arrows  promifcuoufly  among  both  armies. 
The  wounds  they  gave  were  not  the  wounds  of  an  enemy.  They  were 
pleafing  to  thofe  that  felt  them;  and  had  fo  ftrange  an  effed  that  they 
wrought  a  fpirit  of  mutual  friendfhip,  reconciliation,  and  good-will  in  both 
fexes.  The  two  armies  now  looked  with  cordial  love  on  each  other,  and 
ftretched  out  their  arms  with  tears  of  joy,  as  longing  to  forget  old  animo- 
fities,  and  embrace  one  another. 

The 
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The  laft  general  of  neutrals,  that  appeared  in  the  field,  was  Hymen,  who 
marched  immediately  after  Love,  and  feconding  the  good  inclinations 
which  he  had  infpired,  joined  the  hands  of  both  armies.  Love  generally- 
accompanied  him,  and  recommended  the  fexes  pair  by  pair  to  his  good 
offices. 

But  as  it  is  ufual  enough  for  feveral  perfons  to  drefs  themfelves  in  the 
habit  of  a  great  leader,  Ambition  and  Avarice  had  taken  on  them  the  garb 
and  habit  of  Love,  by  which  means  they  often  impofed  on  Hymen,  by  putting 
into  his  hands  feveral  couples  whom  he  would  never  have  joined  together, 
had  it  not  been  brought  about  by  the  delufion  of  thefe  two  impoflors. 

N°  153.  Saturday ^  September  ^. 

Admiranda  tibi  levium  JpeBacula  rerum.  Virg. 

THERE  is  no  paffion  which  Heals  into  the  heart  more  imperceptibly, 
and  covers  itfelf  under  more  difguifes,  than  Pride.  For  my  own  part, 
I  think  if  there  is  any  paffion  or  vice  which  I  am  wholly  a  ftranger  to,  it 
is  this;  though  at  the  fame  time,  perhaps  this  very  judgment  which  I 
form  of  myfelf,   proceeds  in  fome  meafure  from  this  corrupt  principle. 

I  have  been  always  wonderfully  delighted  with  that  fentence  in  holy 
writ,  Pride  was  not  made  for  man.  There  is  not  indeed  any  lingle  view  of 
human  nature  under  its  prefent  condition,  which  is  not  fufficient  to  ex- 
tinguifh  in  us  all  the  fecret  feeds  of  pride;  and,  on  the  contrary,  to  fink 
the  foul  into  the  loweft  ftate  of  humility,  and  what  the  fchoolmen  call  felf- 
annihilation.      Pride  was  not  made  for  man,   as  he  is, 

1.  A  finful, 

2.  An  ignorant, 

3.  A  miferable  Being. 

There  is  nothing  in  his  underftanding,  in  his  will,  or  in  his  prefent  con- 
dition,  that  can  tempt  any  confiderate  creature  to  pride  and  vanity. 

Thefe  three  very  reafons  why  he  fhould  not  be  proud,  are  notwithftand- 
ing  the  reafons  why  he  is  fo.  Were  not  he  a  finful  creature,  he  would  not 
be  fubjeil  to  a  paffion  which  rifes  from  the  depravity  of  his  nature;  were 
he  not  an  ignorant  creature,  he  would  fee  that  he  has  nothing  to  be  proud 

VOL.  IV.  F  f  of; 
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of;  and  were  not  the  whole  fpecies  miferable,  he  would  not  have  thofe 
wretched  obje^ls  of  comparifon  before  his  eyes,  which  are  the  occafions  of 
this  paffion,  and  which  make  one  man  value  himfelf  more  than  another. 
.  A  wife  man  will  be  contented  thathisglory  be  deferred  till  fuch  time  as  he 
fhall  be  truly  glorified:  when  his  underftanding  fhall  be  cleared,  his  will  rec- 
tified, and  his  happinefs  affured;  or  in  other  words,  when  he  fhall  be 
neither  finful,  nor  ignorant,  nor  miferable. 

If  there  be  any  thing  which  makes  human  nature  appear  ridiculous  to  Be- 
ings of  fuperior  faculties,  it  muft  be  Pride.  They  know  fo  well  the  vanity 
of  thofe  imaginary  perfe^lions  that  fwell  the  heart  of  man,  and  of  thofe  lit- 
tle fupernumerary  advantages,  whether  in  birth,  fortune,  or  title,  which 
one  man  enjoys  above  another,  that  it  mud  certainly  very  much  aflonifli, 
if  it  does  not  very  much  divert  them,  when  they  fee  a  mortal  puffed  up, 
and  valuing  himfelf  above  his  neighbours  on  any  of  thefe  accounts,  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  is  obnoxious  to  all  the  common  calamities  of  the  fpecies. 

To  fet  this  thought  in  its  true  light,  we  will  fancy,  if  you  pleafe,  that 
yonder  mole-hill  is  inhabited  by  reafonable  creatures,  and  that  every  pif- 
mire  (his  fhape  and  way  of  life  only  excepted)  is  endowed  with  human  paf- 
fions.  How  fhould  we  fmile  to  hear  one  give  us  an  account  of  the  pedi- 
grees, diftindions,  and  titles  that  reign  among  them!  Obferve  how  the 
whole  fvvarm  divide  and  make  way  for  the  pifmire  that  paffes  through 
them.  You  muft  underftand  he  is  an  emmet  of  quality,  and  has  better  blood 
in  his  veins  than  any  pifmire  in  the  mole-hill.  Do  not  you  fee  how  fenfible 
he  is  of  it,  how  flow  he  marches  forward,  how  the  whole  rabble  of  ants  keep 
their  diflance  ?  Here  you  may  obferve  one  placed  upon  a  little  eminence, 
and  looking  down  on  a  long  row  of  laborers.  He  is  the  richefl  infed  on  this 
fide  the  hilloc,  he  has  a  walk  of  half  a  yard  in  length,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  breadth,  he  keeps  a  hundred  menial  fervants^  and  has  at  leaft  fifteen 
barley  corns  in  his  granary.  He  is  now  chiding  and  beflaving  the  emmet 
that  ftands  before  him,  and  who,  for  all  that  we  can  difcover,  is  as  good  an 
emmet  as  himfelf. 

But  here  comes  an  infed  of  figure!  do  not  you  take  notice  of  a  little 
white  ftraw  that  he  carries  in  his  mouth?  That  ftraw,  you  muft  underftand, 
he  would  not  part  with  for  the  longeft  tra6l  about  the  mole-hill:  did  you 
but  know  what  he  has  undergone  to  purchafe  it!  See  how  the  ants  of  all 
qualities  and  conditions  fwarm  about  him.  Should  this  ftraw  drop  out  of 
his  mouth,  you  would  fee  all  this  numerous  circle  of  attendants  follow  the 
next  that  took  it  up,  and  leave  the  difcarded  infed,  or  run  over  his  back, 
to  come  at  his  fucceftbr. 

If 
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If  now  you  have  a  mind  to  fee  all  the  Ladies  of  the  mole-hill,  obferve 
firfl;  the  pifmire  that  liflens  to  the  emmet  on  her  left  hand,  at  the  fame  time 
that  ftie  feems  to  turn  away  her  head  from  him.  He  tells  this  poor  infed 
that  ftie  is  a  Goddefs,  that  her  eyes  are  brighter  than  the  fun,  that  life  and 
death  are  at  her  difpofal.  She  believes  him,  and  gives  herfelf  a  thoufand 
little  airs  upon  it.  Mark  the  vanity  of  the  pifmire  on  your  left  hand. 
She  can  fcarce  crawl  with  age,  but  you  mull  know  fhe  values  herfelf  upon 
her  birth;  and,  if  you  mind,  fpurns  at  every  one  that  comes  within  her 
reach.  The  little  nimble  coquette  that  is  running  along  by  the  fide  of  her, 
is  a  wit.  She  has  broke  many  a  pifmire's  heart.  Do  but  obferve  what 
a  drove  of  lovers  are  running  after  her. 

We  will  here  finifti  this  imaginary  fcene;  but  firfl:  of  all,  to  draw  the 
parallel  clofer,  will  fuppofe,  if  you  pleafe,  that  death  comes  down  upon  the 
mole-hill,  in  the  fhape  of  a  cock-fparrow,  who  picks  up  without  dif- 
tindion,  the  pifmire  of  quality  and  his  flatterers,  the  pifmire  of  fubftance 
and  his  day-laborers,  the  white-ftraw  officer  and  his  fycophants,  with  all 
the  goddefles,   wits  and  beauties  of  the  mole-hill. 

May  we  not  imagine  that  Beings  of  fuperior  natures  and  perfe^lions  re- 
gard all  the  inftances  of  pride  and  vanity,  among  our  own  fpecies,  in  the 
fame  kind  of  view,  when  they  take  a  furvey  of  thofe  who  inhabit  the  earth; 
or,  in  the  language  of  an  ingenious  French  poet,  of  thofe  pifmires  that 
people  this  heap  of  dirt,  which  human  vanity  has  divided  into  climates 
and  regions  ? 


N°  154.  Monday  J  September  j. 


Omnia  transformantfefe  in  miracularerum.  Virg. 

IQueftion  not  but  the  following  letter  will  be  entertaining  to  thofe  who 
were  prefent  at  the  laft:  mafquerade,  as  it  will  recall  into  their  minds 
feveral  merry  particulars  that  pafled  in  it,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  be  very 
acceptable  to  thofe  who  were  at  a  diftance  from  it,  as  they  may  form  from 
hence  fome  idea  of  this  fafliionable  amufement. 

F  f  2  To 
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To   NESTOR    IRONSIDE,  £/^; 

Per  via  Leonis. 
SIR, 

"  T  Could  fcarce  ever  go  into  good  company,  but  the  difcourfe  was  on  the 
"  A  ambalTador,  the  politenefs  of  his  entertainments,  the  goodnefs  of  his 
"  Burgundy  a.nd  Champaign,  the  gaiety  of  his  mafquerades,  with  the  odd  fan- 
"  taflical  dreffes  which  were  made  ufe  of  in  thofe  midnight  folemnities. 
"  The  noife  thefe  diverlions  made  at  laft  raifedmy  curiofity,  and  for  once  I 
"  refolved  to  be  prefent  at  them,  being  at  the  fame  time  provoked  to  it  by  a 
"  Lady  I  then  made  my  addreffes  to,  one  of  a  fp rightly  humor,  and  a 
"  great  admirer  of  fuch  novelties.  In  order  to  it  I  hurried  my  habit,  and 
*'  got  it  ready  a  week  before  the  time,  for  I  grew  impatient  to  be  initiated 
"  in  thefe  new  myfteries.  Every  morning  I  dreffed  myfelf  in  it,  and  a6led 
"  before  the  looking-glafs,  fo  that  I  am  vain  enough  to  think  I  was  as  per- 
"  fe6l  in  my  part,  as  mofl  who  had oftener  frequented  thefe  diverfions.  You 
"  muft  underftand  I  perfonated  a  Devil,  and  that  for  feveral  weighty  rea- 
"  fons.  Firft,  becaufe  appearing  as  one  of  that  fraternity,  I  expeded  to 
"  meet  with  particular  civilities  from  the  more  polite  and  better  bred  part 
"  of  the  company.  Befides,  as  from  their  ufual  reception  they  are  called  fa- 
"  miliars,  I  fancied  I  fhould,  in  this  character,  be  allowed  the  greateft  li- 
"  berties,  and  fooneft  be  led  into  the  fecrets  of  the  mafquerade.  To  re- 
"•'  commend  and  diflinguifh  me  from  the  vulgar,  I  drew  a  very  long  tail 
"  after  me.  But  to  fpeak  the  truth,  what  perfuaded  me  moll  to  this  dif- 
"  guife  was,  becaufe  I  heard  an  intriguing  Lady  fay,  in  a  large  company 
"•  of  females,  who  unanimoufly  affented  to  it,  that  fhe  loved  to  converfe 
"  with  fuch,  for  that  generally  they  were  very  clever  fellows  who  made 
"  choice  of  that  fhape.  At  length,  when  the  longwiChed  for  evening  came 
"  which  was  to  open  to  us  fuch  vaft  fcenes  of  pleafure,  I  repaired  to  the 
*'  place  appointed  about  ten  at  night,  where  I  found  nature  turned  top- 
"  fide  turvy,  women  changed  into  men  and  men  into  women,  .children 
"•  in  leading-firings  feven  foot  high,  courtiers  transformed  into  clowns, 
"  ladies  of  the  night  into  faints,  people  of  the  firft  quality  into  beafts  or 
"  birds,  gods  or  goddeffes;  I  fancied  I  had  all  Ovid's  Metamorphofes  before 
"  me.  Among  thefe  were  feveral  monflers  to  which  I  did  not  know  how 
"■  to  give  a  name; 


-worfe 


Than  fables  yet  have  feign  d,  or  fear  conceivd, 

Gorgons,  and  Hydras,  and  Chimeras  dire.  Milton 


i.1 


In 
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"  In  the  middle  of  the  firfl  room  I  met   with  one  drefTed  in  a  Shroud. 
"  This  put  me  in  mind  of  the  old  cullom  of  ferving  up  a  Death's  head  at  a 
"  feafl.  I  was  a  little  angry  at  the  drefs,  andafked  the  Gentleman  whether  he 
"  thought  a  dead  man  was  fit  company  for  fuch  an  afTembly;   but  he  told 
"  me,    that  he  was  one  who  loved  his  money,    and  that  he  confidered  this 
"  drefs  would  ferve  him  another  time.      This  walking  corfe  was    followed 
"  by  a  gigantic  woman  with  a  high-crowned  hat,  that  flood  up  like  afteeple 
'■'•  over  the  heads  of  the  whole  affembly.      I  then  chanced  to  tread  upon  the 
"  foot  of  a  female  Quaker,  to  all  outward  appearance;  but  was  furprifed  to 
"  hear  her  cry  out,  D — nyou,  you  fon  of  a  —  upon  which  I    immediately 
'■'■  rebuked    her,    when  all    of  a  fudden  refuming  her  charader,  Verily,  {zys 
"  fhe,  I  was  to  blame,  but  thou  hajl  bruifed  me  forely.  A  few  moments  after  this 
"  adventure,    I  had  like  to  have  been  knocked  down  by  a  fliepherdefs,    for 
"  having  run  my  elbow  a  little  inadvertently  into  one  of  her    fides.      She 
"  fwore  like  a  trooper,  and  threatened  me  with  a  very  mafculine  voice;  but 
"•  I  was  timely   taken  off  by   a  Prejbyterian  Par/on,  who  told  me^  in    a  very 
"  foft  tone,  that  he  believed  I  was  a  pretty  fellow,  and  that  he  would  meet 
"  me  in  Spring-garden  to-morrow  night.    The  next  object  I  faw  was  a  Chim- 
"  ney-fweeper  made  up  of  black  crape  and  velvet,  (with  a  huge  diamond  in  his 
"  mouth)  making  love  to  a  Butterfly.      On  a  fudden  I  found  my felf  among 
"  a  flock  oi  Bats,  Owls  and  Laioyers:  but    what  took  up  my  attention  moft, 
"  was  one   drefTed  in  white  feathers  that  reprefented  a  Swan.      He   would 
"•  fain  have  found  out  a  Leda  among  the  fair  fex,  and  indeed   was  the  mofl 
"  unlucky  bird  in  the  company.      I  was  then  engaged  in    difcourfe  with  a 
"  Running  Footman,  hnt  as  I  treated  him  like  what  he  appeared  to  be,  a  Turk- 
"  iJJi  Emperor  whifpered  me  in  the  ear,  defiring  me  to  ufe  him  civilly,  for  that  it 
"  was  his  majier.      I   was  here  interrupted  by  the  famous  large  figure    of  a 
"  woman  hung  with  Utile  looking- glajjes.      She  had  a  great  many  that  followed 
"  her  as  fhe  paffedby  me,  but  1  would  not  haveher  value  herfelf  upon  that 
"  account,  fince  it  was  plain  they  did  not  follow  fo  much  to  look  upon  her 
"  as  to  fee  themfelves.   The  next  I  obferved  was  a  Mun  making  an  affigna- 
"  tion  with  a  Heathen  God,  for  I  heard  them  mention  the  Little  Piazza  in  Co- 
"  veiit  Garden.  I  was  by  this  time  exceeding  hot,  andthirfty,  fo  that  I  made 
"  the  befl  of  my  way  to  the  place  where  wine  was    dealt   about  in    great 
"  quantities.      1  had  no  fooner  prefented  myfelf  beforethe  table,  but  a  Ma- 
"  gician  feeing  me,  made  a  circle  over  my  head  with  his  wand,  and  feem- 
"  ed  to  do  me  homage.      I  was  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  his  behaviour,  until 
"  I  recollected  who  I  was:   this  however  drew  the  eyes  of  the  fervants  up- 
"  on  me,   and  immediately   procured    me  a  glafs  of  excellent  Champaign. 
"  The  Magician  faid  I  v/asafpirit  of  an  aduft  and  dry  conflitutiou;   and  de- 

'  ^'  fired 
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fired  that  I  might  have  another  refrefhing  glafs,  adding  withal,  that  it 
ought  to  be  a  brimmer.  I  took  it  in  my  hand,  and  drank  it  off  to  the  Ma- 
gician. This  fo  enlivened  me,  that  I  led  him  by  the  hand  into  the  next 
room,  where  we  danced  a  rigadoon  together.  I  was  here  a  little  offend- 
ed at  a  jackanapes  of  a  Scaramouch,  that  cried  out,  Avaunt  Satan;  and  gave 
me  a  little  tap  on  my  left  fhoulder,  with  the  end  of  his  lath  fword.  As  I 
was  confidering  how  I  ought  to  refent  this  affront,  a  well  fliaped  perfon  that 
flood  at  my  left  hand,  in  the  figure  of  a  Bell-man,  cried  out  with  a  fuita- 
ble  voice,  Paji  twelve  o'clock.  This  put  me  in  mind  of  bed-time:  accord- 
ingly I  made  my  way  towards  the  door,  but  was  intercepted  by  an  Indian 
King,  a  tall,  flender  youth,  dreffed  up  in  a  mod  beautiful  party-colored  plu- 
mage. He  regarded  my  habit  very  attentively;  and  after  having  turned 
me  about  once  or  twice,  afked  me  whom  I  had  been  tempting;  I  could  not  tell 
what  was  the  matter  with  me,  but  my  heart  leaped  as  foon  as  he  touch- 
ed me,  and  was  flill  in  greater  diforder,  upon  my  hearing  his  voice.  In 
fhort,  I  found,  after  a  little  difcourfe  with  him,  that  his  Indian  Majefly  was 
my  dear  Leonora,  who  knowing  the  difguife  I  had  put  on,  would  not  let 
me  pafs  by  her  unobferved.  Her  aukward  manlinefs  made  me  guefs  at 
her  fex,  and  her  own  confeffion  quickly  let  me  know  the  reft.  This  maf- 
querade  did  more  forme  than  a  twelvemonth's  courtfhip:  for  it  infpired 
her  with  fuch  tender  fentiments,  that  I  married  her  the  next  morning. 
"  How  happy  I  fliall  be  in  a  wife  taken  out  of  a  mafquerade,  I  cannot 
yet  tell;  but  I  have  reafon  to  hope  the  beft,  Leonora  hay ing  affured  me  it 
was  the  firft  and  fliall  be  the  laft  time  of  her  appearing  at  fuch  an  enter- 
tainment. 

"  And  now.  Sir,  having  given  you  the  hiftory  of  this  ftrange  evening, 
which  looks  rather  like  a  dream  than  a  reality,  it  is  my  requeft  to  you,  that 
you  will  oblige  the  world  with  a  differtation  on  mafquerades  in  general, 
that  we  may  know  how  far  they  are  ufeful  to  the  public,  and  confequent- 
ly  how  far  they  ought  to  be  encouraged.  I  have  heard  of  two  or  three  very 
odd  accidents  that  have  happened  upon  this  occalion,  as  in  particular, 
of  a  Lavjyer's  being  now  big-bellied,  who  was  prefent  at  the  firft  of  thefe 
entertainments;  not  to  mention  (what  is  ftill  more  ftrange)  an  Old  Manwkh 
a  long  beard,  who  was  got  with  child  by  a  Milk-maid;  but  in  cafes  of  this 
nature,  where  there  is  fuch  a  confufion  of  fex,  age,  and  quality,  men  are 
apt  toreport  rather  what  might  have  happened,  than  what  really  came  to 
pafs.  Without  giving  credit  therefore  to  any  of  thefe  rumors,  I  fliall 
only  renew  my  petition  to  you,  that  you  will  tell  us  your  opinion  at  large 

of  thefe  matters,  and  am,  SIR,  kc.  ^      -r 

Lucifer.    . 

Tuefday, 
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N°  155.  Tuejday,  September  8. 


libelli  Stoici  inter  fericos 

Jacere  pulvillos  amant.  Hor. 

I  Have  often  wondered  that  Learning  is  not  thought  a  proper  ingredient 
in  the  education  of  a  woman  of  quality  or  fortune.  Since  they  have  the 
fame  improveable  minds  as  the  male  part  of  the  fpecies,  why  fhould  they 
not  be  cultivated  by  the  fame  methods  ?  why  fhould  reafon  be  left  to  itfelf 
in  one  of  the  fexes,  and  be  difciplined  with  fo  much  care  in  the  other? 

There  are  fome  reafons  why  learning  feems  more  adapted  to  the  female 
world,  than  to  the  male.  As  in  the  firft  place,  becaufe  they  have  morefpare 
time  upon  their  hands,  and  lead  a  more  fedentarylife.  Their  employments 
are  of  a  domeftic  nature,  and  not  like  thofe  of  the  other  fex,  which  are 
often  inconfiftent  with  ftudy  and  contemplation.  The  excellent  lady,  the 
'Ldidy Lizard,  in  the  fpace  of  one  fummer,  furnifhed  a  gallery  with  chairs  and 
couches  of  her  own  and  her  daughters  working;  and  at  the  fame  time  heard 
all  Dr,  Tillotfon's  fermons  twice  over.  It  is  always  the  cuftom  for  one  of 
the  young  ladies  to  read,  while  the  others  are  at  work ;  fo  that  the  learning 
of  the  family  is  not  at  all  prejudicial  to  its  manufaftures.  I  was  mightily 
pleafed,  the  other  day,  to  find  them  all  bufy  in  prejerving  feveral  fruits  of 
the  feafon,  with  the  Sparkler  in  the  midft  of  them,  reading  over  the  Plurality 
of  Worlds.  It  was  very  entertaining  to  me  to  fee  them  dividing  their  fpe- 
culations  between  jellies  and  ftars,  and  making  a  fudden  tranfition  from 
the  fun  to  an  apricot,  or  from  the  Copernican  fyftem  to  the  figure  of  a  cheefe- 
cake. 

A  fecond  reafon  why  women  fhould  apply  themfelves  to  ufeful  knowledge 
rather  than  men,  is  becaufe  they  have  the  natural  gift  of  Speech  in  greater 
perfe^lion.  Since  they  have  fo  excellent  a  talent,  fuch  a  copia  verborum,  or 
plenty  of  words,  it  is  pity  they  fhould  not  put  it  to  fome  ufe.  If  the  fe- 
male tongue  will  be  in  motion,  why  fliould  it  not  be  fet  to  go  right?  Could 
they  difcourfe  about  the  fpots  in  the  fun,  it  might  divert  them  from  pub- 
lifhing  the  faults  of  their  neighbours :  could  they  talk  of  the  different  af- 
pe6ls  and  conjundions  of  the  planets,  they  need  not  be  at  the  pains  to 
comment  upon  oglings  and  clandeftine  marriages.  In  fhort,  were  they 
furnifhed  with  matters  of  fa6t,  out  of  arts  and  fciences,  it  would  now  and 
then  be  of  great  eafe  to  their  invention. 

There 
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There  is  another  reafon  why  thofe  efpecially  who  are  women  of  quality 
fhould  apply  themfelves  to  letters,  namely,  becaufe  their  hufoands  are  ge- 
nerally ftrangers  to  them. 

It  is  great  pity  there  fhould  be  no  knowledge  in  a  family.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  concerned  when  I  go  into  a  great  houfe,  where  perhaps  there 
is  not  a  fingle  perfon  that  can  fpell,  unlefs  it  be  by  chance  the  butler,  or 
one  of  the  footmen.  What  a  figure  is  the  young  heir  likely  to  make,  who 
is  a  dunce  both  by  father  and  mother's  fide? 

If  we  look  into  the  hiftoriesof  famous  women,  we  find  many  eminent  phi- 
lofophers  of  this  fex.  Nay,  we  find  that  feveral  females  have  diflinguifhed 
themfelves  in  thofe  feds  of  philofophy  which  feem  almofl  repugnant  to 
their  natures.  There  have  been  famous  female  Pythagoreans,  notwithlland- 
ing  moft  of  that  philofophy  confided  in  keeping  a  fecret,  and  that  the  dif- 
ciplewas  to  hold  her  tongue  five  years  together.  I  need  not  mention  Forft'i^, 
who  was  a.ftoic  in  petticoats :  nor  Hipparchia,  the  famous  fhe  cynic,  who 
arrived  at  fuch  a  perfe6lion  in  her  ftudies,  that  fhe  converfed  with  her  huf- 
band,  or  man-planter,  in  broad  day-light,    and  in  the  open  ftreets. 

Learning  and  knowledge  are  perfedions  in  us,  not  as  we  are  men,  but  as 
we  are  reafonable  creatures,-  in  which  order  of  beings  the  female  world  is 
upon  the  fame  level  with  the  male.  We  ought  to  confider  in  this  particular, 
not  what  is  the  fex,  but  what  is  thefpecies  to  which  they  belong.  At  leaft, 
I  believe  every  one  will  allow  me,  that  a  female  philofopher  is  not  fo  ab- 
furd  a  character,  and  fo  oppofite  to  the  fex,  as  a  female  gamefter;  and  that 
it  is  more  irrational  for  a  woman  to  pafs  away  half  a  dozen  hours  at  cards 
or  dice,  than  in  getting  up  {tores  of  ufeful  learning.  This  therefore  is 
another  reafon  why  I  would  recommend  the  ftudies  of  knowledge  to  the 
female  world,  that  they  may  not  be  at  a  lofs  how  to  employ  thofe  hours 
that  lie  upon  their  hands. 

I  might  alfo  add  this  motive  to  my  fair  readers,  that  feveral  of  their  fex, 
who  have  improved  their  minds  by  books  and  literature,  have  raifed  them- 
felves to  the  higheft  pofts  of  honor  and  fortune.  A  neighbouring  nation 
may  at  this  time  furnifh  us  with  a  very  remarkable  inftance  of  this  kind,  but 
I  fhall  conclude  this  head  with  the  hiltory  of  Athenais,  which  is  a  very  fignal 
example  to  my  prefent  purpofe. 

The  Emperor  Theodojius  being  about  the  age  of  one  and  twenty,  and  de- 
figning  to  take  a  wife,  defired  his  filler  Pulcheria  and  his  friend  Paulinus 
to  fearch  his  whole  empire  for  a  woman  of  the  moft  exquifite  beauty  and 
higheft  accomplifhments.  In  the  midft  of  this  fearch,  Athenais^  a  Grecian 
virgin,  accidentally  offered  herfelf.  Her  father,  who  was  an  eminent  phi- 
lofopher of  Athens,   and  had  bred  her  up  in  all  the  learning  of  that  place,  at 

his 
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his  death  left  her  but  a  very  fmall  portion,  in  which  alfo  fhe  fufFered  great 
hardfliips  from  the  injuftice  of  her  two  brothers.  This  forced  her  upon  a 
journey  to  Conjlaniinople,  where  fhe  had  a  relation  who  reprefented  her  cafe 
to  Pulcheria,  in  order  to  obtain  fome  redrefs  from  the  Emperor.  By  this 
means  that  religious  Princefs  became  acquainted  with  Athmais,  whom  fhe 
found  the  moft.  beautiful  woman  of  her  age,  and  educated  under  a  long 
courfe  of  philofophy,  in  the  flridefl  virtue,  and  moflunfpotted  innocence. 
Pulcheria  was  charmed  with  her  converfation,  and  immediately  made  her 
reports  to  the  Emperor  her  brother  Theodofms.  The  chara^ler  flie  gave  made 
fuch  an  imprelTion  on  him,  that  he  delired  his  filler  to  bring  her  away  im- 
mediately to  the  lodgings  of  his  friend  Paulinus,  where  he  found  her  beauty 
and  her  converfation  beyond  the  higheft  idea  he  had  framed  of  them.  His 
friend  Paulinus  converted  her  to  chriftianity,  and  gave  her  the  name  of 
Eudqfia;  after  which  the  Emperor  publicly  efpoufed  her,  and  enjoyed  all 
the  happinefs  in  his  marriage  which  he  promiied  himfelf  from  fuch  a  vir- 
tuous and  learned  bride.  She  not  only  forgave  the  injuries  which  her  two 
brothers  had  done  her,  but  raifed  them  to  great  honors;  and  by  feveral 
works  of  learning,  as  well  as  by  an  exemplary  life,  made  herfelf  fo  dear  to 
the  whole  empire,  that  flie  had  many  flatues  erected  to  her  memory,  and  is 
celebrated  by  the  fathers  of  the  church  as  the  ornament  of  her  fex. 

N°  156.  Wednejday ,  Septe7nber  9. 


•  Magni  formica  laboris 


Ore  (rahit  quodcunque  potefi,  atque  addit  acervo. 

Quern Jlruit  hand  ignara,  ac  non  incauta  fuiuri. 

Quce,  fimul  inverfum  contrijlat  Aquarius  annum^ 

Js''on  ujquam  prorepit,  et  illis  utitur  ante 

Qucefdis  patiens '     Hor. 

IN  my  laft  Saturday  s  paper  I  fuppofed  a  mole-hill,  inhabited  by  pifmires 
or  ants,  to  be  a  lively  image  of  the  earth,  peopled  by  human  creatures. 
This  fuppofition  will  not  appear  too  forced  or  ftrainedto  thofe  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  natural  hiftory  of  thefe  little  infeds,  in  order  to  which 
I  fhall  prefent  my  reader  with  the  extract  of  a  letter  upon  this  curious  fub- 
je6l,  as  it  was  publifhed  by  the  members  of  the  French  academy,  and  fmce 
VOL.   IV.  G  g  '     tranflated 
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tranflated  into  EngliJJi.  I  mud  confefs  I  was  never  in  my  life  better  enter- 
tained than  with  this  narrative,  which  is  of  undoubted  credit  and  authority. 
'■'■  In  a  room  next  to  mine,  which  had  been  empty  for  a  long  time,  there 
was  upon  a  window  a  box  full  of  earth,  two  foot  deep,  and  fit  to  keep 
flowers  in.  That  kind  of  parterre  had  been  long  uncultivated  ;  and  there- 
fore it  was  covered  with  old  plaifter,  and  a  great  deal  of  rubbifh  that  fell 
from  the  top  of  the  houfe,  and  from  the  walls,  which,  together  with  the 
earth  formerly  imbibed  with  water,  made  a  kind  of  dry  and  barren  foil. 
That  place  lying  to  the  fouth,and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  wind  and  rain, 
befides  the  neighbourhood  of  a  granary,  was  a  mofl;  delightful  fpot  of 
ground  for  ants ;  and  therefore  they  had  made  three  nefts  there,  without 
doubt  for  the  fame  reafon  that  men  build  cities  in  fruitful  and  con- 
venient places,  near  fprings  and  rivers. 

'■'■  Having  a  mind  to  cultivate  fome  flowers,  I  took  a  view  of  that  place, 
and  removed  a  tulip  out  of  the  garden  into  that  box;  but  cafting  my  eyes 
upon  the  ants,  continually  taken  up  with  a  thoufand  cares,  very  incon- 
fiderable  with  refpe^l  to  us,  but  of  the  greatefl;  importance  for  them,  they 
appeared  to  me  more  worthy  of  my  curiofity  than  all  the  flowers  in  the 
world.  I  quickly  removed  the  tulip,  to  be  the  admirer  and  reftorer  of 
that  little  commonwealth.  This  was  the  only  thing  they  wanted;  for 
their  policy,  and  the  order  obferved  among  them,  are  more  perfect  than 
thofe  of  the  wifeft  republics:  and  therefore  they  have  nothing  to  fear, 
unlefs  a  new  legiflator  fhould  attempt  to  change  the  form  of  their  govern- 
ment. 

"  I  made  it  my  bufinefs  to  procure  them  all  forts  of  conveniences.  I  took 
out  of  the  box  every  thing  that  might  be  troublefome  to  them,  and  fre- 
quently vifited  my  ants,  and  ftudied  all  their  alliens.  Being  ufed  to  go 
to  bed  very  late,  I  went  to  fee  them  work  in  a  moon-fliiny  night ;  and  I 
did  frequently  get  up  in  the  night,  to  take  a  view  of  their  labors.  I  al- 
ways found  fome  going  up  and  down,  and  very  bufy:  one  would  think 
that  they  never  fleep.  Every  body  knows  that  ants  come  out  of  their 
holes  in  the  day  time,  and  expofe  to  the  fun  the  corn,  which  they  keep 
under  ground  in  the  night:  thofe  who  have  feen  ant-hillocs,  have  eafily 
perceived  thofe  fmall  heaps  of  corn  about  their  nefts.  What  furprifed 
me  at  firft  was,  that  my  ants  never  brought  out  their  corn,  but  in  the 
night  when  the  moon  did  fhine,  and  kept  it  under  ground  in  the  day 
time;  which  was  contrary  to  what  I  had  feen,  and  faw  ftill  pradifed  by 
.thofe  infecls  in  other  places.  I  quickly  found  out  the  reafon  of  it ;  there 
was  a  pigeon-houfe  not  far  from  thence:  pigeons  and  birds  would  have 
eaten  their  corn,  if  they  had  brought  it  out  in  the  day  time ;   it  is  highly 

"  probable 
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"  probable  they  knew  it  by  experience;  and  I  frequently  found  pigeons 
"  and  birds  in  that  place,  when  I  went  to  it  in  a  morning.  I  quickly  de- 
"  livered  them  from  thofe  robbers:  I  frighted  the  birds  away  with  fome 
"  pieces  of  paper  tied  to  the  end  of  a  firing  over  the  window.  As  for  the 
"  pigeons,  I  drove  them  away  feveral  times;  and  when  they  perceived  that 
"  the  place  was  more  frequented  than  before,  they  never  came  to  it  again. 
"  What  is  moll  admirable,  and  what  I  could  hardly  believe,  if  I  did  not 
"  know  it  by  experience,  is,  that  thofe  ants  knew  fome  days  after  that  they 
"  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  began  to  lay  out  their  corn  in  the  fun.  How- 
"  ever,  I  perceived  they  were  not  fully  convinced  of  being  out  of  all  danger; 
"  for  they  durll  not  bring  out  their  provihons  all  at  once,  but  by  degrees, 
"  firft  in  a  fmall  quantity,  and  without  any  great  order,  that  they  might 
"  quickly  carry  them  away  in  cafe  of  any  misfortune,  watching,  and  look- 
"  ing  every  way.  At  lafl  being  perfuaded  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear, 
"  they  brought  out  all  their  corn,  almoll  everyday,  and  in  good  order,  and 
"  carried  it  in  at  night. 

"  There  is  allraight  hole  inevery  ants  neft,  about  half  an  inch  deep;  and 
"  then  it  goes  down  floping  into  a  place  where  they  have  their  magazine; 
"  which  I  take  to  be  a  different  place  from  that  where  they  reft  and  eat. 
"  For  it  is  highly  improbable  that  an  ant,  which  is  a  very  cleanly  infe^l, 
*'  and  throws  out  of  her  neft  all  the  fmall  remains  of  the  corn  on  which  flie 
"  feeds,  as  I  have  obferved  a  thoufand  times,  would  fill  up  her  magazine, 
"  and  mix  her  corn  with  dirt  and  ordure. 

'•  The  corn,  that  is  laid  up  by  ants,  would  flioot  under  ground,  if  thofe 
"  infeds  did  not  take  care  to  prevent  it.  They  bite  off  all  the  buds  before 
"  they  lay  it  up ;  and  therefore  the  corn  that  has  lain  in  their  neft  will  pro- 
"  duce  nothing.  Any  one  may  eafily  make  this  experiment,  and  even 
"•  plainly  fee  that  there  is  no  bud  in  their  corn.  But  though  the  bud  be 
"•  bitten  off,  there  remains  another  inconvenience,  that  corn  muft  needs 
•■'  fwell  and  rot  under  ground;  and  therefore  it  could  be  of  no  ufe  for  the 
'■'■  nourifhment  of  ants.  Thofe  infeds  prevent  that  inconvenience  by  their 
'■''•  labor  and  induftry,  and  contrive  the  matter  fo,  that  corn  will  keep  as  dry 
"  in  their  nefts  as  in  our  granaries. 

'■'■  They  gather  many  fmall  particles  of  dry  earth,  which  they  bring  every 
"•  day  out  of  their  holes,  and  place  them  round  to  heat  them  in  the  fun. 
"  Every  ant  brings  a  fmall  particle  of  that  earth  in  her  pincers,  lays  it  by 
"  the  hole,  and  then  goes  and  fetches  another.  Thus,  in  lefs  than  a  quarter 
"  of  an  hour,  one  may  fee  a  vaft  number  of  fuch  fmall  particles  of  dry 
*■'  earth,  heaped  up  round  the  hole.  They  lay  their  corn  under  ground  up- 
"  on  that  earth,  and  cover  it  with  the  fame.     They  performed  this  work  al- 

G  g  2  "  moft 
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"  mofl  every  day,  during  the  heat  of  the  fun;  and  though  the  fun  went  from 
*'  the  window  about  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  they  did  not  re- 
"  move  their  corn  and  their  particles  of  earth,  becaufe  the  ground  was  very 
"  hot,  till  the  heat  was  over. 

"  If  any  one  Iliould  think  that  thofe  animals  fhould  ufe  fand,  or  fmall 
"  particles  of  brick  or  ftone,  rather  than  take  fo  much  pains  about  dry  earth; 
'•'•  I  anfwer,  that  upon  fuch  an  occafion  nothing  can  be  more  proper  than 
"  earth  heated  in  the  fun.  Corn  does  not  keep  upon  fand:  befides,  a  grain 
"  of  com  that  is  cut,  being  deprived  of  its  bud,  would  be  filled  with  fmall 
"  fandy  particles  that  could  not  eafily  come  out.  To  which  I  add,  that 
*'  fand  confifls  of  fuch  fmall  particles,  that  an  ant  could  not  take  them  up 
"  one  after  another;  and  therefore  thofe  infeds  are  feldom  to  be  feen  near 
"  rivers,  or  in  a  very  fandy  ground. 

"  As  for  the  fmall  particles  of  brick  or  flone,  the  leaft  moiftnefs  would 
"  join  them  together,  and  turn  them  into  a  kind  of  maftic,  which  thofe  in- 
"  fe61s  could  not  divide.  Thofe  particles  flicking  together,  could  not  come 
"  out  of  an  ant's  neft,  and  would  fpoil  its  fymmetry. 

"  When  ants  have  brought  out  thofe  particles  of  earth,  they  bring  out 
"■  their  corn  after  the  fame  manner,  and  place  it  round  that  earth:  thus  one 
"  may  fee  two  heaps  furrounding  their  hole,  one  of  dry  earth  and  the  other 
"  of  corn;  and  then  they  fetch  out  the  remainder  of  dry  earth,  on  which 
"  doubtlefs  their  corn  was  laid  up. 

"  Thofe  infeds  never  go  about  this  work  but  when  the  weather  is  clear, 
"  and  the  fun  very  hot.  I  obferved,  that  thofe  little  animals  having  one 
'•'■  day  brought  out  their  corn  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  removed  it, 
"  againfl;  their  ufual  cuftom,  before  one  in  the  afternoon.  The  fun  being 
"  very  hot,  and  fky  very  clear,  I  could  perceive  no  reafon  for  it;  but  half 
"  an  hour  after  the  fky  began  to  be  overcaft,  and  there  fell  a  fmall  rain, 
''  which  the  ants  forefaw;  whereas  the  Milan  Almanac  had  foretold  that 
''  there  would  be  no  rain  upon  that  day. 

"  I  have  faid  before,  that  thofe  ants  which  I  did  fo  particularly  confider, 
"  fetched  their  corn  out  of  a  garret.  I  went  very  frequently  into  that 
"•  garret;  there  was  fome  old  corn  in  it;  and  becaufe  every  grain  was  not 
"  alike,   I  obferved  that  they  chofe  the  beft. 

"  I  know,  by  feveral  experiments,  that  thofe  little  animals  take  great 
"  care  to  provide  themfelves  with  wheat  when  they  can  find  it,  and  always 
"  pick  out  the  beft;  but  they  can  make  fhift  without  it.  When  they  can 
"  get  no  wheat  they  take  rye,  oats,  millet,  and  even  crumbs  of  bread,  but 
"  feldom  any  barley,  unlefs  it  be  in  a  time  of  great  fcarcity,  and  when 
"  nothing  elfe  can  be  had. 

"  Being 
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"  Being  willing  to  be  more  particularly  informed  of  their  forecafl  and  in- 
'  duftry,  I  put  a  fmall  heap  of  wheat  in  a  corner  of  the  room  where  they 
'  kept:  and  to  prevent  their  fetching  corn  out  of  the  garret,  I  fhut  up  the 
■■  window  and  flopped  all  the  holes.  Though  ants  are  very  knowing,  I  do  not 
'  take  them  to  be  conjurers;  and  therefore  they  could  not  guefs  that  I  had  put 
-'  fome  corn  in  that  room.  I  perceived  for  feveral  days  that  they  were  very 
'  much  perplexed,  and  went  a  great  way  to  fetch  their  provifions.  I  was 
'  not  willing  for  fome  time  to  make  them  more  eafy;  for  I  had  a  mind  to 
'  know,  whether  they  would  at  lafl  find  out  the  treafure,  and  fee  it  at  a 
'  great  diftance,  and  whether  fmelling  enabled  them  to  know  what  is  good 
*■  for  their  nourilhment.  Thus  they  were  fome  time  in  great  trouble,  and 
'  took  a  great  deal  of  pains:  they  went  up  and  down  a  great  way  lookino^ 
'  out  for  fome  grains  of  corn:  they  were  fometimes  difappointed,  and  fome- 
'■  times  they  did  not  like  their  corn  after  many  long  and  painful  excurfions. 
'  What  appeared  to  me  very  wonderful,  was,  that  none  of  them  came 
'  hom-e  without  bringing  fomething:  one  brought  a  grain  of  ^vheat,  another 
'  a  grain  of  rye  or  oats,  or  a  particle  of  dry  earth,  if  flie  could  get  nothino- 
'  elfe. 

"  The  window,  upon  which  thofe  ants  had  made  their  fettlement,  look- 
•■  ed  into  a  garden,  and  was  two  ftories  high.  Some  went  to  the  farther  end 
'  of  the  garden,  and  others  to  the  fifth  fiory,  in  quell  of  fome  corn.  It  was 
'  a  very  hard  journey  for  them,  efpecially  when  they  came  home  loaded 
-  with  a  pretty  large  grain  of  corn,  which  muft  needs  be  a  heavy  bur- 
'  den  for  an  ant,  and  as  much  as  flie  can  bear.  The  bringing  of  that  grain 
'  from  the  middle  of  the  garden  to  the  neft,  took  up  four  hours;  -whereb)- 
'  one  may  judge  of  the  ftrength  and  prodigious  labor  of  thofe  little  ani- 
'■  raals.  It  appears  from  thence,  that  an  ant  works  as  hard  as  a  man, 
'  who  fliould  carry  a  very  heavy  load  on  his  flioulders  almoll  every  day 
'  for  the  fpace  of  four  leagues.  It  is  true,  thofe  infe61s  do  not  take  fo  much 
■■  pains  upon  a  flat  ground;  but  then  how  great  is  the  hardfliip  of  a  poor 
'  ant,  ^vhen  fhe  carries  a  grain  of  corn  to  the  fecond  flory,  climbing  up  a 
'  wall  with  her  head  downwards  and  her  backOde  upwards;  none  can  have 
'  a  true  notion  of  it,  unlels  they  fee  thofe  little  animals  at  work  in  fuch  a 
'  fituation.  The  frequent  flops  they  make  in  the  moft  convenient  places, 
'  are  a  plain  indication  of  their  wearinefs.  Some  of  them  were  flrangely 
'  perplexed,  and  could  not  get  to  their  journey's  end.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  the 
'  ftrongeft  ants,  or  thofe  that  are  not  fo  weary,  having  carried  their  corn 
'  to  their  neft,.  came  down  again  to  help  them.  Some  are  fo  unfortunate 
*  as  to  fall  down  with  their  load,  when  they  are  almoft  come  home:  when 
'  this  happens  tKey  feldom.lofe  their  corn,  but  carry  it  up  again. 
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"  I  faw  one  of  the  fmalleft.  carrying  a  large  grain  of  wheat  with  incredi- 
"  ble  pains:  when  fhe  came  to  the  box,  where  the  neft  was,  fhe  made  fo 
"  much  hade  thatfhe  fell  down  with  her  load,  after  a  very  laborious  march: 
"  fuch  an  unlucky  accident  would  have  vexed  a  philofopher.  I  went  down 
"  and  found  her  with  the  fame  corn  in  her  paws:  Ihe  was  ready  to  climb  up 
*•'  again.  The  fame  misfortune  happened  to  her  three  times:  fometimes  fhe 
"  fell  in  the  middle  of  her  way,  and  fometimes  higher;  but  fhe  never  let  go 
"  her  hold,  andwasnot  difcouraged.  Atlafl  her  flrength  failed  her:  fhellop- 
"  ped;  and  another  ant  helped  her  to  carry  her  load,  which  was  one  of  the 
"  largeft  and  fined  grains  of  wheat  that  an  ant  can  Carry.  It  happens  fome- 
"  times,  that  a  corn  flips  out  of  their  paws,  when  they  are  climbing  up: 
'■'■  they  take  hold  of  it  again,  when  they  can  find  it:  otherwife  they  look  for 
"  another,  or  take  fomething  elfe,  being  afliamed  to  return  to  their 
"  neft  without  bringing  fomething:  this  I  have  experimented,  by  tak- 
"  ing  away  the  grain  which  they  looked  for.  All  thofe  experiments 
"  may  eafily  be  made  by  any  one  that  has  patience  enough;  they  do  not 
"  require  fo  great  a  patience  as  that  of  ants;  but  few  people  are  capable 
"  of  it. 

N°  157.  Thurfday,  September  10. 

Go  to  the  ant,  thoujluggard;  confider  her  ways,  and  be  wife. 

Solomon. 

IT  has  been  obferved  by  writers  of  morality,  that  in  order  to  quicken  hu- 
man induftry,  Providence  has  fo  contrived  it,  that  our  daily  food  is  not 
to  be  procured  without  much  pains  and  labor.  The  chafe  of  birds  and  beafts, 
the  feveral  arts  of  fifhing,  with  all  the  different  kinds  of  agriculture,  are  ne- 
celfary  fcenes  of  bufinefs,  and  give  employment  to  the  greateft  part  of  man- 
kind. If  we  look  into  the  brute  creation,  we  find  all  its  individuals  engaged 
in  a  painful  and  laborious  way  of  life,  to  procure  a  neceffary  fubfiftence 
for  themfelves,  or  thofe  that  grow  up  under  them;  the  prefervation  of 
their  being  is  the  whole  bufinefs  of  it.  An  idle  man  is  therefore,  a  kind 
of  monfter  in  the  creation.  All  nature  is  bufy  about  him;  every  animal  he 
fees  reproaches  him.  Let  fuch  a  man,  who  lies  as  a  burden  or  dead  weight 
upon  the  fpecies,  and  contributes  nothing  either  to  the  riches  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 
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monwealth,  or  to  the  maintenance  of  himfelf  and  family,  conficler  that 
inftin^l  with  which  Providence  has  endowed  the  ant,  and  by  which  is  exhi- 
bited an  example  of  induflry  to  rational  creatures.  This  is  fet  forth  under 
many  furprifmg  inftances  in  the  paper  of  yeflerday,  and  in  the  conclufion 
of  that  narrative,  which  is  as  follows: 

"  Thus  my  ants  were  forced  to  make  fliift  for  a  livelihood,  when  I  had 
"  fhut  up  the  garret,  out  of  which  they  ufed  to  fetch  their  provifions.  At 
"  laft,  being  fenfible  that  it  -^vould  be  a  long  time  before  they  could  difcover 
"  the  fmall  heap  of  corn,  which  I  had  laid  up  for  them,  I  refolved  to  fliew 
"•  it  to  them. 

"  In  order  to  know  how  far  their  induflry  could  reach,  I  contrived  an 
"  expedient,  which  had  good  fuccefs:  the  thing  will  appear  incredible  to 
"  thofe,  who  never  confidered,  that  all  animals  of  the  fame  kind,  which. 
"  form  a  fociety,  are  more  knowing  than  others.  I  took  one  of  the  largell 
"  ants,  and  threw  her  upon  that  fmall  heap  of  wheat.  She  was  fo  glad  to 
"  find  herfelf  at  liberty,  that  fhe  ran  away  to  her  neft,  without  carrying 
"  off  a  grain  ;  but  fhe  obferved  it:  for  an  hour  after  all  my  ants  had  notice 
"  given  them  of  fuch  a  provifion;  and  I  faw  mofi;  of  them  very  bufy  in 
'•'  carrying  away  the  corn  I  had  laid  up  in  the  room.  I  leave  it  to  you  to 
"judge  whether  it  may  not  be  faid,  that  they  have  a  particular  way  of 
'■'■  communicating  their  knowledge  to  one  another;  for  otherwife  how  could 
"  they  know,  one  or  two  hours  after,  that  there  was  corn  in  that  place? 
"  It  was  quickly  exhaufted;  and  I  put  in  more,  but  in  a  fmall  quantity, 
"  to  know  the  true  extent  of  their  appetite  or  prodigious  avarice ;  for  I 
"  make  no  doubt  but  they  lay  up  provifions  againft  the  winter :  we  read  it 
"■  in  holy  Scripture;  a  thoufand  experiments  teach  u&  the  fame;  and  I  do 
"  not  believe  that  any  experiment  has  been  made  that  fliews    the  contrary. 

"  I  have  faid  before,  that  there  were  three  ants  nefts  in  that  box  or  par- 
"  terre,  which  formed,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  three  different  cities,  governed  by 
"the  fame  lavv^s,  and  obferving  the  fame  order,  and  the  fame  culloms." 
"  However  there  was  this  difference,  that  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  thofe 
"  holes  feemed  to  be  more  knowing  and  induftrious  than  their  neighbours. 
"  The  ants  of  that  neft  were  difpofed  in  a  better  order;  their  corn  was 
"finer;  they  had  a' greater  plenty  of  provifions;  their  neft  was  furniflied 
"  with  more  inhabitants,  and  they  were  bigger  and  fironger :  it  was  the 
"  principal  and  the  capital  neft.  Nay,  I  obferved  that  thofe  ants  were. 
"  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft,  and  had  fome  pre-eminence  over  them. 

"  Though  the  box  full  of  earth,  where  the  ants  had  made  their  fettle- 
"  ment,  was  generally  free  from  rain;  yet  it  rained  fometimes  upon  it, 
"  when  a  certain  wind  blew.   It  was  a  great  inconvenience  for  thofe  infe^ls : 

"ants 
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■*'  ants  are  afraid  of  water;  and  when  they  go  a  great  way  in  queft  of  pro- 
"^  vifions,  and  are  furprifed  by  the  rain,  they  flielter  themfelves  under  fome 
*'  tile,  or  fomething  elfe,  and  do  not  come  out  until  the  rain  is  over.  The 
"•  ants  of  the  principal  neft  found  out  a  wonderful  expedient  to  keep  out 
"■  the  rain;  there  was  a  fmall  piece  of  a  flat  flate,  which  they  laid  over  the 
'^'  hole  of  their  neft,  in  the  day  time,  when  they  forefaw  it  would  rain,  and 
"  almoft  every  night.  Above  fifty  of  thofe  little  animals,  efpecially  the 
'*  flrongeft,  furrounded  that  piece  of  flate,  and  drew  it  equally  in  a  wonder- 
"■  ful  order :  they  removed  it  in  the  morning;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
'■'■  curious  than  to  fee  thofe  little  animals  about  fuch  a  work.  They  had 
"  made  the  ground  uneven  about  their  neft,  infomuch,  that  the  flate  did  not 
"  lieflatupon  it,  but  lefta  free  pafl^age  underneath.  The  ants  of  the  two  other 
■••  nefts  did  not  fo  well  fucceed  in  keeping  out  the  rain:  they  laid  over  their 
*•/  holes  feveral  pieces  of  old  and  dry  plaifler  one  upon  the  other;  but  they 
'■'were  ftill  troubled  with  the  rain,  and  the  next  day  they  took  a  world  of 
'■'  pains  to  repair  the  damage.  Hence  it  is,  that  thofe  infers  are  fo  fre- 
"  quently  to  be  found  under  tiles,  where  they  fettle  themfelves  to  avoid 
"  the  rain.  Their  nefts  are  at  all  times  covered  with  thofe  tiles,  without 
■•'  any  incumbrance,  and  they  lay  out  their  corn  and  their  dry  earth  in  the 
"  fun  about  the  tiles,  as  one  may  fee  every  day.  I  took  care  to  cover  the 
"  two  ants  nefts  that  were  troubled  with  the  rain:  as  for  the  capital  neft, 
'^  there  was  no  need  of  exercifing  my  charity  towards  it. 

"  M.  de  la  Loubere  fays,  in  his  relation  "of  Sidm,  that  in  a  certain  part  of 
"  that  kingdom,  which  lies  open  to  great  inundations,  all  the  ants  make 
"  their  fettlements  upon  trees:  no  ants  nefts  are  to  be  feen  any  where  elfe. 
"  I  need  not  infert  here  what  that  author  fays  about  thofe  infeds:  you  may 
"  fee  his  relation. 

"  Here  follows  a  curious  experiment,  which  I  made  upon  the  fame 
"  ground,  where  I  had  three  ants  nefts.  I  undertook  to  make  a  fourth,  and 
"  went  about  it  in  the  following  manner.  In  a  corner  of  a  kind  of  a  ter- 
"  race,  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  box,  1  found  a  hole  fwarming 
"  with  ants  much  larger  than  all  thofe  I  had  already  feen;  but  they  were 
"  not  fo  well  provided  with  corn,  nor  under  fo  good  a  government.  I 
"  made  a  hole  in  the  box  like  that  of  an  ants  neft,  and  laid,  as  it  were,  the 
"  foundations  of  a  new  city.  Afterwards  I  got  as  many  ants  as  I  could 
"  out  of  the  neft  in  the  terrace,  and  put  them  into  a  bottle,  to  give  them  a 
■■'  new  habitation  in  my  box;  and  becaufe  I  was  afraid  they  would  return 
"to  the  terrace,  I  deftroyed  their  old  neft,  pouring  boiling  water  into  the 
"  hole,  to  kill  thofe  ants  that  remained  in  it.  In  the  next  place,  I  filled 
"  the  new  hole  with  the  ants  that  were  in  the  bottle;  but  none  of  them 

"  would 
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'  would  ftay  in  it:   they  went  away  in  lefs  than  two  hours;  which  made  me 
'  believe,  that  it   was  impoflible  to  make  a  fourth  fettlement  in  my  box. 

"  Two  or  three  days  after,  going  accidentally  over  the  terrace,  I  was  very 
*•  much  furprifed  to  fee  the  ants  nefl  which  I  had  deftroyed  very  artfully  re- 
'  paired.  I  refolved  then  to  deftroy  it  entirely,  and  to  fettle  thofe  ants  in  my 
'  box.  To  fucceed  in  my  defign,  I  put  fome  gunpowder  and  brimRone  in- 
'  to  their  hole,  and  fprung  a  mine,  whereby  the  whole  nefl  was  overthrown; 
'  and  then  I  carried  as  many  ants  as  I  could  get  into  the  place  which  I  de- 
'  figned  for  them.  It  happened  to  be  a  very  rainy  day,  and  it  rained  all 
'  night;  and  therefore  they  remained  in  the  new  hole  all  that  time.  In  the 
'  morning,  when  the  rain*  was  over,  moft  of  them  went  away  to  repair  their 
'  old  habitation;  but  finding  it  impracticable  by  reafon  of  the  fmell  of  the 
'  powder  and  brimflone,  which  kills  them,  they  came  back  again,  and  fet- 
'  tied  in  the  place  I  had  appointed  for  them.  They  quickly  grew  acquainted 
'  with  their  neighbours,  and  received  from  them  all  manner  of  affiftance 
■•  out  of  their  holes.  As  for  the  infide  of  their  neft,  none  but  themfelves 
'  were  concerned  in  it,  according  to  the  inviolable  laws  eftabliflied  among 
'  thofe  animals. 

.  "  An  ant  never  goes  into  any  other  nefl;  but  her  own;  and  if  flie  fhould 
'  venture  to  do  it,  fhe  would  be  turned  out,  and  feverely  punillied.  I  have 
'  often  taken  an  ant  out  of  one  nefl,  and  put  her  into  another;  but  fhe 
'  quickly  came  out,  being  warmly  purfued  by  two  or  three  other  ants.  I 
'  tried  the  fame  experiment  feveral  times  with  the  fame  ant;  but  at  laft  the 
'  other  ants  grew  impatient,  and  tore  her  to  pieces.  I  have  often  frighted 
'  fome  ants  with  my  fingers,  and  purfued  them  as  far  as  another  hole,  ftop- 
'  ping  all  the  pafiages  to  prevent  their  going  to  their  own  neft.  It  was  very 
'  natural  for  them  to  fly  into  the  next  hole:  many  a  man  would  not  be  fo 
'  cautious,  and  would  throw  himfeifout  of  the  windows,  or  into  a  well,  if 
'  he  were  purfued  by  aflTaffins.  But  the  ants  I  am  fpeaking  of,  avoided  go- 
'  ing  into  any  other  hole  but  their  own,  and  rather  tried  all  other  ways 
•  of  making  their  efcape.  They  never  fled  into  another  neft,  but  at  the  laft 
'  extremity;  and  fometimes  rather  chofe  to  be  taken,  as  I  have  often  ex- 
'  perienced.  It  is  therefore  an  inviolable  cuftom  among  thofe  infects,  not 
'■  to  go  into  any  other  hole  but  their  own.  They  do  not  exercife  hofpita- 
'  lity;  but  they  are  very  ready  to  help  one  another  out  of  their  holes.  They 
'  put  down  their  loads  at  the  entrance  of  a  neighbouring  neft;  and  thofe 
'  that  live  in  it  carry  them  in. 

"  They  keep  up  a  fort  of  trade  among  themfelves;  and  it  is  not  true  that 
'  thofe  infects  are  not  for  lending:  I  know  the  contrary:  they  lend  their 
'  corn;   they  make  exchanges;   thev  are  always  .ready  to  ferve  one  another; 

VOL.   IV.  ^  Hh         '  "  and 
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and  I  can  aflure  you,  that  more  time  and  patience  would  have  enabled  me 
to  obferve  a  thoufand  things  more  curious  and  wonderful  than  what  I 
have  mentioned.  For  inftance,  how  they  lend,  and  recover  their  loans; 
whether  it  be  in  the  fame  quantity,  or  with  ufury;  whether  they  pay  the 
flrangers  that  work  for  them,  6'c.  I  do  not  think  it  impoffible  to  examine 
all  thofe  things;  and  it  would  be  a  great  curiofity  to  know  by  what  max- 
ims they  govern  themfelves:  perhaps  fuch  a  knowledge  might  be  of  fome 
Life  to  us. 

"  They  are  never  attacked  by  any  enemies  in  a  body,  as  it  is  reported 
of  bees:  their  only  fear  proceeds  from  birds,  which  fometimes  eat  their 
corn  when  they  lay  it  out  in  the  fun;  but  they  keep  itunder  ground,  when 
they  are  afraid  of  thieves.  It  is  faid,  that  fome  birds  eat  them;  but  I 
never  faw  any  inftance  of  it.  They  are  alfo  infefted  with  fmall  worms; 
but  they  turn  them  out,  and  kill  them.  I  obferved,  that  they  puniflied 
thofe  ants,  which  probably  had  been  wanting  to  their  duty:  nay,  fome- 
times they  killed  them;  which  they  did  in  the  following  manner.  Three 
or  four  ants  fell  upon  one,  and  pulled  her  feveral  ways,  until  flie  was  torn 
in  pieces.  Generally  fpeaking  they  live  very  quietly;  from  whence  1  in- 
fer that  they  have  a  very  fevere  difcipline  among  themfelves,  to  keep  fo 
good  an  order;  or  that  they  are  great  lovers  of  peace,  if  they  have  no  oc- 
cafion  for  any  difcipline. 

"  Was  there  ever  a  greater  union  in  any  commonwealth?  Every  thing  is 
common  among  them;  which  is  not  to  be  feen  any  where  elfe.  Bees,  of 
^vhich  we  are  told  fo  many  wonderful  things,  have  each  of  them  a  hole 
in  their  hives;  their  honey  is  their  own;  every  bee  minds  her  own  con- 
cerns. The  fame  may  be  faid  of  all  other  animals:  they  frequently  fight, 
to  deprive  one  another  of  their  portion.  It  is  not  fo  with  ants:  they 
have  nothing  of  their  own:  a  grain  of  corn  which  an  ant  carries  home,  is 
depofited  in  a  common  ftock:  it  is  not  defigned  for  her  own  ufe,  but  for 
the  whole  community:  there  is  no  diftindion  between  a  private  and  a 
common  intereft.  An  ant  never  works  for  herfelf,  but  for  the  fociety. 
"  Whatever  misfortune  happens  to  them,  their  care  and  induftry  find  out 
a  remedy  for  it;  nothing  difcourages  them.  If  you  deftroy  their  nefts, 
they  will  be  repaired  in  two  days.  Any  body  mayeafilyfee  how  difficult  it 
is  to  drive  them  out  of  their  habitations,  without  deftroying  the  inhabi- 
tants; for,  as  long  as  there  are  any  left,  they  will  maintain  their  ground. 
"  I  had  almoft  forgot  to  tell  you,  Sir,  that  MercuryhdLS  hitherto  proved  a 
mortal  poifon  for  them;  and  that  it  is  themoft  eflFe6lual  way  of  deftroying 
thofe  infeifts.  I  can  do  fomething  for  them  in  this  cafe:  perhaps  you  will 
hear  in  a  little  time  that  I  have  reconciled  them  to  Mercury. 

Friday, 
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N°  158.  Friday^   September  ii. 

Gnojfius  hcEC  Rhadamanthus  habet  durijfima  regna: 

Cqftigatque,  auditque  dolos:  Jubigitque  fateri 

Oua  quis  apud  Juperos,  furto  iMalus  inani, 

Di/lulit  in  Jeram  commijfa  piacida  mortem.  -  Virg. 

I  Was  yefterday  purfuing  thehint  which  I  mentioned  in  my  laft  paper,  and 
comparing  together  the  induftry  of  man  with  that  of  other  creatures;  in 
which  I  could  not  but  obferve,  that  notwithftanding  we  are  obHged  by  duty 
to  keep  ourfelves  in  conftant  employ,  after  the  fame  manner  as  inferior  ani- 
mals are  prompted  to  it  by  inflind,  we  fall  very  flhort  of  them  in  this  particu- 
lar. We  are  here  the  more  inexcufable,  becaufe  there  is  a  greater  variety  of 
bufinefs  to  which  we  may  apply  ourfelves.  Reafon  opens  to  us  a  large  field 
of  affairs,  which  other  creatures  are  not  capable  of.  Beafls  of  prey,  and  I 
believe  of  all  other  kinds,  in  their  natural  ftate  of  Being,  divide  their  time 
between  allien  and  reft.  They  are  always  at  workorafleep.  In  fhort,  their 
waking  hours  are  wholly  taken  up  in  feeking  after  their  food,  or  in  confum- 
ing  it.  The  human  fpecies  only,  to  the  great  reproach  of  our  natures,  are 
filled  with  complaints,  that  the  day  hangs  heavy  on  them,  that  they  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  themfelves,  that  they  are  at  a  lofs  how  to  pafs  away  their  time,  with 
many  of  the  like  fliameful  murmurs,  which  we  often  find  in  the  mouths  of 
thofe  who  are  ftyled  reafonable  Beings.  How  monftrous  are  fuch  expref- 
fions  among  creatures,  who  have  the  labors  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
the  body,  to  furnifli  them  with  proper  employments;  who,  befides  the  bufi- 
nefs of  their  proper  callings  and  profeffions,  can  apply  themfelves  to  the 
duties  of  religion,  to  meditation,  to  the  reading  of  ufeful  books,  to  difcourfe; 
in  a  word,  who  may  exercife  themfelves  in  the  unbounded  purfuits  of  know- 
ledge and  virtue,  and  every  hour  of  their  lives  make  themfelves  wifer  or  bet- 
ter than  they  were  before. 

After  having  been  taken  up  for  forae  time  in  this  courfe  of  thought,  I  di- 
verted myfelf  with  a  book,  according  to  my  ufual  cuftom,  in  order  to  un- 
bend my  mind  before  I  went  to  fleep.  The  book  I  made  ufe  of  on  this  oc- 
cafion  was  Lucian,  where  I  amufed  my  thoughts  for  about  an  hour  among 
the  dialogues  of  the  dead,  which  in  all  probability  produced  the  following 
dream. 

H  h  2  I  ^vas 
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I  was  conveyed,  methought,  into  the  entrance  of  the  infernal  regions, 
where  I  faw  Rhadamanthus,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  dead,  feated  on  his  tri- 
bunal. On  his  left  hand  flood  the  keeper  oi Erebus,  on  his  right  the  keeper 
oi  Ely/mm.  I  was  told  he  fat  upon  women  that  day,  there  being  feveral  of  the 
fexlately  arrived,  who  had  not  yet  their  manfions  afligned  them.  I  was  fur- 
prifed  to  hear  him  afk  every  one  of  them  the  fame  queftion,  namely,  What 
they  had  been  doing"?  Upon  this  queftion  being  propofed  to  the  whole  affembly, 
they  flared  one  upon  another,  as  not  knowing  what  to  anfwer.  He  then  in- 
terrogated each  of  them  feparately.'  Madam,  fays  he,  to  the  firft  of  them, 
you  have  been  upon  the  earth  about  fifty  years:  what  have  you  been  do- 
ing there  all  this  while?  Doing!  fays  flie,  really  I  do  not  know  what  I  have 
been  doing:  I  delire  I  may  have  time  given  me  to  recollect.  After  about  half 
an  hour's  paufe  fhe  told  him,  that  fhe  had  been  playing  at  crimp;  upon 
which  Rhadamanthus  beckoned  to  the  keeper  on  his  left  hand,  to  take  her  into 
cullody.  And  you.  Madam,  fays  the  judge,  that  look  with  fuch  a  foft  and 
languifhing  air;  1  think  you  fet  out  for  this  place  in  your  nine  and  twen- 
tieth year,  what  have  you  been  doing  all  this  whilePIhada  great  deal  of  bu- 
finefs  on  my  hands,  fays  fhe,  being  taken  up  the  firft  twelve  years  of  my  life 
in  drefling  a  jointed  baby,  and  all  the  remaining  part  of  it  in  reading  Plays 
and  Romances.  Very  well,  fays  he,  you  have  employed  your  time  to  good 
purpofe.  Away  with  her.  The  next  was  a  plain  country  woman :  Well 
Miftrefs,  fays  Rhadamanthus,  and  what  have  you  been  doing?  An't  pleafe 
your  worfhip,  fays  fhe,  I  did  not  live  quite  forty  years :  and  in  that  time 
brought  my  hufband  feven  daughters,  made  him  ninethoufand  cheefes,  and 
left  my  eldeft  girl  with  him,  to  look  after  his  houfe  in  my  abfence,  and  who 
I  may  venture  to  fay  is  as  pretty  a  houfewife  as  any  in  the  country.  Rhada- 
manthus fmiled  at  the  fimplicity  of  the  good  woman,  and  ordered  the  keeper 
of  Ely/mm  to  take  her  into  his  care.  And  you,  fair  Lady,  fays  he,  what  have 
you  been  doing  thefe  five  and  thirty  years?  I  have  been  doing  no  hurt,  I 
affure  you.  Sir,  faid  fhe.  That  is  well,  faid  he,  but  what  good  have  you 
been  doing?  The  Lady  was  in  great  confufion  at  this  queftion,  and  not 
knowing  what  to  anfwer,  the  two  keepers  leaped  out  to  feize  her  at  the  fame 
time;  the  one  took  her  by  the  hand  to  convey  her  to  Elyfium,  the  other 
caught  hold  of  her  to  carry  her  away  to  Erebus.  But  Rhadamanthus  obferv- 
ing  an  ingenuous  modefty  in  her  countenance  and  behaviour,  bid  them  both 
let  her  loofe,  and  fet  her  afide  for  a  re-examination  when  he  was  more  at 
leifure.  An  old  woman,  of  a  proud  and  four  look,  prefented  herfelf  next 
at  the  bar,  and  being  afked  what  flie  had  been  doing?  Truly,  fays  fhe,  I  lived 
threefcore  and  ten  years  in  a  very  wicked  world,  and  was  fo  angry  at  the  be- 
haviour of  a  parcel  of  young  flirts,  that  I  pafled  moft  of  my  laft  years  in  con- 
demning 
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demning  the  follies  of  the  times;   I  was  every  day  blaming  the  filly  condu^l 
of  people  about  me,  in  order  to  deter  thofe  I  converfedwiih  from  falling  in- 
to the  like  errors  and  mifcarriages.      Ytxy  well,  fays  Rhadamanthus,  but  did 
you  keep  the  fame  Avatchful  eye  over  your  own  actions?    Why  truly,  fays 
ihe,  1  was  fo  taken  up  in  publifhing  the  faults  of  others,  that  I  had  no  time 
to  confider  my  own.   Madam,  fays  Rhadamanthus,  be  pleafed  to  file  off  to  the 
left,  and  make  room  for  the  venerable  matron  that  (lands  behind  you.   Old 
Gentle^voman,  fays  he,  I  think  youarefourfcore:  you  have  heard  the  qucfli- 
on,  what  have  you  been  doing  fo  long  in  the  ^vorld?  Ah,  Sir!  fays  fhe,  I  have 
been  doing  what  I  fliould  not  have  done,  but  I  had  made  a  firm  refolution 
to  have  changed  my  life,  if  I  had  not  been  fnatched  off  by  an  untimely  end. 
Madam,  fays  he,  you    will  pleafe   to  follow  your  leader;   and  fpying  ano- 
ther of  the  fame  age,  interrogated    her  in  the  fame  form.      To  which  the 
matron  replied,  I  have  been  the  wife  of  a  hufband  \vho  Avas  as  dear  to  me 
in  his  old  age  as  in  his  youth.      I  have  been  a  mother,  and  very  happy  in 
my  children,  whom  I  endeavoured  to  bring  up  in  every  thing  that  is  good. 
My  eldeft  fon  is  bleffed  by  the  poor,  and  beloved  by  every  one  that  knows 
him.      I  lived  within  my  own  family,  and  left  it  much  more  wealthy  than 
I  found  it.   Rhadainanthus,  who  knew  the  value  of  the  old  Lady,  fmiled  upon 
her  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  keeper  of  Ehfium,  who  knew  his  office,  reach- 
ed out  his  hand  to  her.   He  no  fooner  touched  her,  but  her  wrinkles  vanifh- 
ed,  her  eyes  fparkled,  her  cheeks  glowed  "with  bluffies,  and  flie  appeared  in 
full  bloom  and  beauty.      A  young  woman  obferving  that    this  officer,  who 
conduced  the  happy  to  Ely/mm,  was  fo  great  zBeaiitifier,  longed  to  be  in  his 
hands,  fo  that  preffing  through  the  crowd,  fhe  was  the  next  that  appeared  at 
the  bar.      And  being  afked  what  fhe  had  been  doing   the  five   and  twenty 
years  that  (he  had  paffed  in  the  world?  I  have  endeavoured,  fays  flie,    ever 
fince  I  came  to    years  of   difcretion,    to  make  m)felf  lovely   and  gain  ad- 
mirers.     In  order  to  it,  I  paffed  my  time  in   bottling  up  Alay  dew,  invent- 
ing white-wafhes,  mixing  colors,    cutting  out  patches,  confulting  my  glafs, 

fuiting  my  complexion,    tearing  off  my  tucker,  fmking  my  ftays Rha- 

damanlkus,  without  hearing  her  out,  gave  the  fign  to  take  her  off.  Upon 
the  approach  of  the  keeper  of  Erebus,  her  color  faded,  her  face  was  puckered 
up  with  wrinkles,  and  her  whole  perfon  loft  in  deformity. 

I  was  then  furprifed  with  a  diftant  found  of  a  whole  troop  of  females 
that  came  forward  laughing,  finging  and  dancing.  I  Avas  very  defirous  to 
know  the  reception  they  would  meet  with,  and  withal  was  very  apprehen- 
five,  thsLt  Rhadamanthis  would  fpoil  their  mirth:  but  at  their  nearer  approach, 
the  noife  grevv-  fo  very  great  that  it  awaked  me. 

I 
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I  lay  fome  time  reflecting  in  myfelf  on  the  oddnefs  of  this  dream,  and 
could  not  forbear  afking  my  own  heart,  what  I  was  doing?  I  anfwered  my- 
felf, that  I  was  writing  Guardians.  If  my  Readers  make  as  good  a  ufe  of 
this  work  as  I  defign  they  fliould,  I  hope  it  will  never  be  imputed  to  me  as 
a  work  that  is  vain  and  unprofitable. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  paper  with  recominending  to  them  the  fame  fhort 
felf-examination.  If  every  one  of  them  frequently  lays  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  and  confiders  what  he  is  doing,  it  will  check  him  in  all  the  idle,  or, 
what  is  worfe,  the  vicious  moments  of  life;  lift  up  his  mind  v^hen  it  is  run- 
ning on  in  a  feries  of  indifferent  adions,  and  encourage  him  when  he  is  en- 
gaged in  thofe  which  are  virtuous  and  laudable.  In  a  word,  it  will  very 
much  alleviate  that  guilt  which  the  beft  of  men  have  reafon  to  acknowledge 
in  their  daily  confeffions,  of  leaving  undone  thofe  things  which  they  ought  to  have 
done,  and  of  doing  thofe  things  which  they  ought  not  to  have  done. 

N°  159.  Saturday,  September  ig. 


Prafens  vel  imo  tollere  de  gradu 
Mortale  corpus,  vel  fuperbos 

Verier efuneribus  triumphos.  Hot. 

SIR, 

HAV  IN  G  read  over  your  paper  of  Tuefday  laft,  in  which  you  recom- 
mend the  purfuits  of  wifdom  and  knowledge  to  thofe  of  the  fair 
"  fex,  who  have  much  time  lying  upon  their  hands;  and  among  other 
"  motives  make  ufe  of  this,  That  feveral  women,  thus  accomplilhed, 
"  have  raifed  themfelves  by  it  to  confiderable  polls  of  honor  and  for- 
"  tune:  I  fliall  beg  leave  to  give  you  an  inftance  of  this  kind,  which  many 
'^  now  living  can  teftify  the  truth  of,  and  which  I  can  affure  you  is  matter 

"offaa. 

*'  About  twelve  years  ago  I  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  a  gentleman, 
"  who  was  in  a  poll  that  brought  him  a  yearly  revenue,  fufficient  to  live 
"  very  handfomely  upon.  He  had  a  wife,  and  no  child  but  a  daughter, 
"  whom  he  bred  up,  as  I  thought,  too  high  for  one  that  could  exped  no 
"  other  fortune  than  fuch  a  one  as  her  father  could  raife  out  of  the  in- 
''  come  of  his  place;  which,  as  they  managed  it,  was  fcarce  fufficient  for  their 

'■'■  ordinary 
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ordinary  expences.  Mifs  Belty  had  always  the  befl  Ibrt  of  clothes,  and  was 
hardly  allowed  to  keep  company  but  with  thofe  above  her  rank;  fo  that 
it  was  no  wonder  fhe  grew  proud  and  haughty  towards  thofe  fhe  looked 
upon  as  her  inferiors.  There  lived  by  them  a  barber  who  had  a  daugh- 
ter about  Mifs's  age,  that  could  fpeak  French,  had  read  feveral  booiks  at 
her  leifure  hours,  and  was  a  perfe^l  miftrefs  of  her  needle,  and  in  all  kinds 
of  female  manufacture.  She  was  at  the  fame  time  a  pretty,  modeft,  wit- 
ty girl.  She  was  hired  to  come  to  Mifs  an  hour  or  two  every  day,  to  talk 
French  with  her  and  teach  her  to  work,  but  Mifs  always  treated  her  with 
great  contempt;  and  when  Molly  gave  her  any  advice,  rejeded  it  with 
fcorn. 

"■  About  the  fame  time  feveral  young  fellows  made  their  addreflfes  to 
Mifs  Betty,  who  had  indeed  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  beauty,  had  they  not 
been  infe6led  with  fo  much  vanity  and  felf-conceit.  Among  the  reft  was  a 
plain  fober  young  man,  who  loved  her  almoft  to  diftradion.  His  pallion 
was  the  common  talk  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  ufed  to  be  often  dif- 

courfing   of   Mr.  T 's  Angel,  for  that  was  the  name  he  always  gave 

her  in  ordinary  converfation.  As  his  circumftances  were  very  indifferent, 
he  being  a  younger  brother,  Miftrefs  Betty  rejected  him  with  difdain: 
infomuch  that  the  young  man,  as  is  ufual  among  thofe  who  are  croffedin 
love,  put  himfelf  aboard  the  fleet,  with  a  refolution  to  feek  his  fortune, 
and  forget  his  Miftrefs.  This  was  very  happy  for  him,  for  in  a  very  few 
years,  being  concerned  in  feveral  captures,  he  brought  home  with  him 
an  eftate  of  about  twelve  thoufand  pounds, 

"■  Mean  while  days  and  years  went  on,  Mifs  lived  high  and  learnt  but 
little,  moft  of  her  time  being  employed  in  reading  plays  and  pradifing 
to  dance,  in  which  flie  arrived  at  great  perfeftion.  When  of  a  fudden,  at 
a  change  of  miniftry,  her  father  loft  his  place,  and  was  forced  to  leave 
London,  where  he  could  no  longer  live  upon  the  foot  he  had  formerly  done. 
Not  many  years  after  I  was  told  the  poor  gentleman  was  dead,  and  had 
left  his  widow  and  daughter  in  a  very  defolate  condition,  but  I  could  not 
learn  where  to  find  them,  though  I  made  what  enquiry  I  could;  and  I 
muft  own,  I  immediately  fufpe61ed  their  pride  would  not  fuffer  them  to 
be  feen  or  relieved  by  any  of  their  former  acquaintance.  I  had  left  en- 
quiring after  them  for  fome  years,  when  I  happened,  not  long  ago,  as  I 
was  afking  at  a  houfe  for  a  gentleman  I  had  fome  bufmefs  v/ith,  to  be  led 
into  a  parlor  by  a  handfome  young  woman,  who  1  prefently  fancied  was 
that  very  daughter  I  had  fo  long  fought  in  vain.  My  fufpicion  increafed 
when  I  obferved  her  to  bluftiat  the  fight  of  me,  and  to  avoid,  as  much  as 
poflible,  looking  upon,  or  fpeaking  to  me:   Madam,  faid  I,  are  not    you 

"  Miftrefs 
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Miflrefs  fuch  a  one?  at  which  words  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks,  and 
fhe  would  fain  have  retired  without  giving  me  an  anfwer ;  but  I  flopped 
her,  and  being  to  wait  a  while  for  the  gentleman  I  was  to  fpeak  to,  I  re- 
folved  not  to  lofe  this  opportunity  of  Satisfying  my  curiofity.  I  could  not 
well  difcern  by  her  drefs,  which  was  genteel  though  not  fine,  whether  fhe 
was  the  Miflrefs  of  the  houfe,  or  only  a  fervant:  but  fuppofmg  her  to  be 
the  firfl,  I  am  glad.  Madam,  faidi,  after  having  long  enquired  after  you, 
to  have  fo  happily  met  with  you,  and  to  find  you  Miflrefs  of  fo  fine  a 
place.  Thefe  words  were  like  to  have  fpoiled  all,  and  threw  her  into  fuch 
a  diforder,  that  it  was  fome  time  before  fhe  could  recover  herfelf;  but  as 
foon  as  ftie  was  able  to  fpeak,  Sir,  faid  fhe,  you  are  miflaken;  lam  but  a 
fervant.  Her  voice  fell  in  thefe  lafl  words,  andfheburll  again  into  tears. 
I  was  forry  to  have  occafioned  in  her  fo  much  grief  and  confufion,  and 
faid  what  I  could  to  comfort  her.  Alas,  Sir,  faid  flie,  my  condition  is  much 
better  than  I  deferve;  I  have  the  kindefl  and  befl  of  women  for  my  Mi- 
flrefs. She  is  wife  to  the  gentleman  you  come  to  fpeak  withal.  You 
know  her  very  well,  and  have  often  feen  her  with  me.  To  make  my  flory 
fhort,  I  found  that  my  late  friend's  daughter  was  now  a  fervant  to  the  bar- 
ber's daughter,  whom  fhe  had  formerly  treated  fo  difdainfully.  The  gen- 
tleman at  whofe  houfe  I  now  was,  fell  in  love  with  Moll,  and  being  maf- 
ter  of  a  great  fortune,  married  her,  and  lives  with  her  as  happily,  and 
as  much  to  his  fatisfadion,  as  he  could  defire.  He  treats  her  with  all  the 
friendftiip  andrefpe^l  poffible,  but  not  with  more  than  her  behaviour  and 
good  qualities  deferve.  And  it  was  with  a  great  deal  of  pleafure  I  heard 
her  maid  dwell  folong  upon  her  commendation.  She  informed  me,  that 
after  her  father's  death,  her  mother  and  fhe  lived  for  a  while  together  in 
great  poverty.  But  her  mother's  fpirit  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of 
aflcing  relief  of  any  of  her  own,  or  her  hufband's  acquaintance;  fo  that 
they  retired  from  all  their  friends,  until  they  were  providentially  difco- 
vered  by  this  new-married  woman,  who  heaped  on  them  favors  upon 
favors.  Her  mother  diedfhortly  after,  who,  while  fiie  lived,  was  better 
pleafed  to  fee  her  daughter  a  beggar,  than  a  fervant.  But  being  freed 
by  her  death,  fhe  was  taken  into  this  gentlewoman's  family,  where  fhe 
now  lived,  though  much  more  like  a  friend  or  companion,  than  like  a 
fervant. 

"  I  went  home  full  of  this  flrange  adventure,  and  about  a  week  after 
chancing  to  be  in  company  with  Mr.  T.  the  rejected  lover  whom  I  men- 
tioned in  the  beginning  of  my  letter,  I  told  him  the  whole  ftory  of  his 
Angel,  not  queflioning  but  he  would  feel  on  this  occafion  the  ufual  plea- 
fure of  a  refenting  lover,  when  he  hears  that  fortune  has  avenged  him  of 

"  the 
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"  the  cruelty  of  his  miftrefs.  As  I  was  recounting  to  him  at  large  thefe 
"  feveral  particulars,  I  obferved  that  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hand, 
"  and  that  his  breaft  heaved  as  though  it  would  have  burft,  which  I  took  at 
"  firft  to  have  been  a  fit  of  laughter;  but  upon  lifting  up  his  head  I  faw  his 
"  eyes  all  red  with  weeping.  He  forced  a  fmile  at  the  end  of  my  ftory, 
"  and  we  parted. 

"  About  a  fortnight  after  I  received  from  him  the  following  letter. 

Dear  Sir, 
"  T  Am  infinitely  obliged  to  you  for  bringing  me  news  of  my  Angel.  1 
"  X  have  fince  married  her,  and  think  the  low  circumflances  fhe  was  re- 
"  duced  to,  a  piece  of  good  luck  to  both  of  us,  fince  it  has  quite  removed 
"that  little  pride  and  vanity,  which  was  the  only  part  of  her  charader  that 
"■  I  difliked,  and  given  me  an  opportunity  of  fhewing  her  the  conftant  and 
"•  fincere  affection,  which  I  profeifed  to  her  in  the  time  of  her  profperity. 

Tours,  R.  T. 

N°  i6o.  Monday  J   September  14. 

Solventur  rifu  tabulcB,  tu  miffus  ahihis.  Hor. 

FPvOM  writing  the  hiftory  of  lions,  I  lately  went  off  to  that  of  ants, 
but  to  my  great  furprife,  I  find  that  fome  of  my  good  Readers  have 
taken  this  laft  to  be  a  work  of  invention,  which  was  only  a  plain  narrative 
of  matter  of  facft.  They  will  feveral  of  them  have  it,  that  my  laft  Thurjday  and 
Fridays  papers  are  full  of  concealed  fatire,  and  that  I  have  attacked  people 
in  the  fhape  of  pifmires,  whom  I  durft  not  meddle  with  in  the  fliape  of  men. 
I  muft  confefs  that  I  write  with  fear  and  trembling  ever  fince  that  ingenious 
perfon  the  Examiiier^  in  his  little  pamphlet,  which  was  to  make  way  for  one 
of  his  following  papers,  found  out  treafon  in  the  word  ExpeB. 

But  I  fliall  for  the  future  leave  my  friend  to  manage  the  controverfy  in  a 
fepatate  work,  being  unwilling  to  fill  with  difputes  a  paper  which  was  un- 
jdertaken  purely  out  of  good-will  to  my  countrymen.  I  muft  therefore  de- 
clare that  thofe  jealoufies  and  fufpicions,  which  have  been  raifed  in  forae 
weak  minds,  by  means  of  the  two  above-mentioned  difcourfes  concerning 
ants  or  pifmires,  are  altogether  groundlefs.     There  is  not  an  emmet  in  all 

VOL.  IV.  li  that 
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that  whole  narrative  who  is  either  whig  or  tory ;  and  I  could  heartily  wifh 
that  the  individuals  of  all  parties  among  us,  had  the  good  of  their  country 
at  heart,  and  endeavoured  to  advance  it  by  the  fame  fpirit  of  frugality,  ju- 
flice,  and  mutual  benevolence,  as  are  vifibly  exercifed  by  the  members  of 
thofe  little  commonwealths. 

After  this  fhort  preface,  I  ftiall  lay  before  my  Reader  a  letter  or  two  which 
occafioned  it. 

Mr.  IRONSIDE, 
Have  laid  a  wager,  with  a  friend  of  mine,  about  the  pigeons  that  ufed 
to  peck  up  the  corn  which  belonged  to  the  ants.  I  fay  that  by  thefe 
'  pigeons  you  meant  the  Palatines.  He  will  needs  have  it  that  they  were 
'  the  Dutch.  We  both  agree  that  the  papers  upon  the  firings  which  fright- 
'  ed  them  away,  were  Pamphlets,  Examiners,  and  the  like.  We  beg  you 
'  will  fatisfy  us  in  this  particular,  becaufe  the  wager  is  very  confiderable, 
'  and  you  will  much  oblige  two  of  your 

Daily  Readers. 

0/rfIRON, 
"  "\/l  7HY  fo  rufly?  Will  ypu  never  leave  yourinnuendos?  do  you  think 
"  W  it  hard  to  find  out  who  is  the  Tulip  in  your  laft  Thurfday's  paper? 
"  or  can  you  imagine  that  three  nefts  of  ants  is  fuch  a  difguife,  that  the 
"  plainell  Reader  cannot  fee  three  kingdoms  through  it?  the  blowing  up  of 
"  the  neighbouring  fettlement,  where  there  was  a  race  of  poor  beggarly 
"  ants,  under  a  worfe  form  of  government,  is  not  fo  difficult  to  be  ex- 
"  plained  as  you  imagine.  Dunkirk  is  not  yet  demoliQied.  Your  ants  are 
"  enemies  to  rain,  are  they!  Old  Birmingham,  no  more  of  your  ants,  if  you 
"  do  not  intend  to  flir  up  a  nell  of  hornets. 

Will  Wafpe. 

Dear  GUARDIAN, 
"  /CALLING  in  yefterday  at  a  CofFee-houfe  in  the  city,  I  faw  a  very 
"  >^  fhort  corpulent  angry  man  reading  your  paper  about  the  ants.  I 
"  obferved  that  he  reddened  and  fwelled  over  every  fentence  of  it.  After 
"•  having  perufed  it  throughout,  he  laid  it  down  upon  the  table,  called  the 
"  woman  of  the  Coffee-houfe  to  him,  and  afked  her,  in  a  magifterial  voice, 
"  if  flie  knew  what  flie  did  in  taking  in  fuch.  papers!  The  woman  was  in 
"  fuch  a  confufion,  that  I  thought  it  a  piece  of  charity  to  interpofe  in  her 
"  behalf,  and  afked  him  whether  he  had  found  any  thing  in  it  of  danger- 
"  ous  import.      Sir,  faid  he,   it  is  a  republican  paper  from  one  end  to  the 

*'  other,    and  if  the  author  had  his  delerts He  here  grew  fo  exceeding 

"  choleric  and  fierce,  that  he  could  not  proceed ;  until  after  having  recovered 

"  hirafelf, 
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"  himfelf,  he  laid  his  finger  upon  the  following  fentence,  and   read  It  with 

"  a  very  ftern  voice Though  ants  are  very  knowing,  I  do  not  take  them  to  be 

"  conjurers:  and  therefore  they  could  not giiefs  that  I hadputfome  corn  in  that  room. 
"  I  perceived  for  fever  at  days  that  they  were  very  much  perplexed,  and  went  a  great 
"  way  to  fetch  their  provifions.  I  was  not  willing  for  fame  time  to  make  them  more 
*'  eafy;  for  I  had  a  mind  to  know,  whether  they  would  at  lafi  find  out  the  treafure, 
"  and  fee  it  at  a  great  dijiance,  and  whether fmelling  enabled  them  to  know  what  is  good 
'■'■for  their  nouri/hment.     Then  throwing  the  paper  upon  the  table;  Sir,   fays 

"he,  thefe  things  are  not  to  be    fuffered 1   would  engage   out  of  this 

"  fentence  to  draw  up  an  indi(5lment  that He  here  loft  his  voice  a  fe- 

"  cond  time,  in  the  extremity  of  his  rage,  and  the  whole  company,  who 
"•  were  all  of  them  Tories,  burfting  out  into  a  fudden  laugh,  he  threw  down 
"  his  penny  in  great  wrath,  and  retired  with  a  moft  formidable  frown. 

"•  This,  Sir,   I  thought  fit  to  acquaint  you  with,  that  you  may  make  what 
"  ufe  of  it  you  pleafe.      I  only  wifh  that  you  would  fometimes  diverfify  your 
"  paper  with  many   other  pieces   of  natural  hiftory,  whether  of  infects  or 
"  animals;   this  being  a  fubje^i  which  the  moft  common  reader  is  capable  of 
'■  underftanding,  and  which  is  very  diverting  in  its  nature;   befides,  that  it 
"  highly  redounds  to  the  praife  of  that  Being  who  has  infpired  the  feveral 
"  parts  of  the  fenfitive  world  with  fuch  wonderful  and  different  kinds  of  in- 
"  ftin6l,  as  enable  them  to  provide  for  themfelves,   andpreferve  their  fpecies 
"  in  that  ftate  of  exiftence  wherein  they  are  placed.  There  is  no  party  con- 
"•  cerned  in  fpeculations  of  this  nature,  which,  inftead  of  inflaming  thofeun- 
"  natural  heats  that  prevail  among  us,  and  take  up  moft  of  our  thoughts, 
"  may  divert  our  minds  to  fubje6ls  that  are  ufeful,  and  fuited  toreafonable 
"  creatures.     Diflertations  of  this  kind   are  the  more  proper  for  your  pur- 
"  pofe,  as  they  do  not  require  any  depth  of  mathematics,  or  any  previous 
"  fcience,   to  qualify  the  reader  for  the  underftanding  of  them.     To  this  I 
"  might  add,  that  it  is  a  Ihame  for  men  to  be  ignorant  of  thofe  worlds  of 
"  wonders  which  are  tranfa(^ed  in  the    midft  of  them,    and    not  be   ac- 
"  quainted  with    thofe  obje^ls  which  are  every  where    before    their    eyes. 
"■  To  which  I  might  farther  add,   that  feveral  are  of  opinion,  there  is  no 
"  other  ufe  in  many  of  thefe  creatures  than  to  furnifh  matter  of  contempla- 
"  tion  and  wonder  to  thofe  inhabitants  of  the  earth,   who  are  its  only  crea- 
"  tures  that  are  capable  of  it. 

lam,  SIR,  your  con/iant  reader  and  humble  fervant. 

After  having  prefented  my  reader  with  this   fet  of  letters,  which  are  all 
upon  the  fame  fubjed,  I  fhall  here  infert  one  that  has  no  relation  to  it.    But 

li  2  it 
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it  has  always  been  my  maxim  never  to  refufe  going  out  of  my  way  to  do  any 
honeft  man  a  fervice,  efpecially  when  I  have  an  intereft  in  it  myfelf. 

Mojl  venerable  NESTOR, 

'  A  ^  y°"  ^"-^  ^  perfon  that  very  eminently  diflinguifhyourfelf  in  the  pro- 
"  £x.  motion  of  the  public  good,  I  defire  your  friendfhip  in  fignifying 
"  to  the  town,  what  concerns  the  greateft  good  of  life,  Health.  I  do  aifure 
"  you,  Sir,  there  is  in  a  vault,  under  the  Exchange  in  Cornhill,  over-againft 
"  Pope' s-Head- Alley,  a  parcel  of  i^r^;zcA  wines,  full  of  the  feeds  of  good  hu- 
■'■  mor,  chearfulnefs  and  friendly  mirth.  I  have  been  told,  the  learned  of 
'■  our  nation  agree,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  bribery  in  liquors,  therefore  I 
"  fhall  prefume  to  fend  you  of  it,  left  you  fhould  think  it  inconfiftent  with 
"  integrity  to  recommend  what  you  do  not  underftand  by  experience.  In 
"  the  mean  time  pleafe  to  infert  this,  that  every  man  may  judge  for  himfelf 

I am^  SIR,  &c. 

N°  i6i.  T'uefday,  September  13. 

incoHum  generojo  pectus  honejio.  Perf. 

EVERY  principle  that  is  a  motive  to  good  actions,  ought  to  be  encou- 
raged, fince  men  are  of  fo  different  a  make,  that  the  fame  principle 
does  not  work  equally  v;pon  all  minds.  What  fome  men  are  prompted  to 
by  confcience,  duty,  or  religion,  which  are  only  different  names  for  the  fame 
thing,  others  are  prompted  to  by  Honor. 

The  fenfe  of  honor  is  of  fo  fine  and  delicate  a  nature,  that  it  is  only  to  be 
met  with  in  minds  which  are  naturally  noble,  or  in  fuch  as  have  been  cul- 
tivated by  great  examples,  or  a  refined  education.  This  paper  therefore  is 
chiefly  defigned  for  thofe,  who  by  means  of  any  of  thefe  advantages  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  a61uated  by  this  glorious  principle. 

But  as  nothing  is  more  pernicious  than  a  principle  of  ac^tion  when  it  is 
raifunderftood,  I  fhall  confider  honor  with  refpe6l  to  three  forts  of  men. 
Firftof  all,  with  regard  to  thofe  who  have  a  right  notion  of  it.  Secondly, 
with  regard  to  thofe  who  have  a  miftaken  notion  of  it.  And  thirdly,  with 
regard  to  thofe  who  treat  it  as  chimerical,  and  turn  it  into  ridicule. 

In 
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In-  the  firfl  place,  true  honor,  tho'  it  be  a  different  principle  from  reli- 
gion, is  that  which  produces  the  fame  effeds.  The  lines  of  adion,  tho' 
drawn  from  different  parts,  terminate  in  the  fame  point.  Religion  em- 
braces virtue,  as  it  is  enjoined  by  the  laws  of  God;  Honor,  as  it  is  graceful 
and  ornamental  to  human  nature.  The  religious  man /^arj,  the  man  of 
honor /corns  to  do  an  ill  a6lion.  The  one  confiders  vice  as  fomething  that 
is  beneath  him,  the  other  as  fomething  that  is  offenfive  to  the  Divine  Be- 
ing. The  one  as  what  is  unbecoming,  the  other  as  what  h  forbidden.  Thus 
Seyicca  fpeaks  in  the  natural  and  genuine  language  of  a  man  of  honor,  when 
he  declares,  that  were  there  no  God  to  fee  or  punifh  vice,  he  would  not 
commit  it,  becaufe  it  is  of  fo  mean,  fo  bafe  and  fo  vile  a  nature. 

I  Ihall  conclude  this  head  with  the  defcription  of  honor  in  the  part  of 
yo\\r\g  Juba. 

Honor's  a /acred  tie,  the  law  0/  Kings, 

T'he  noble  ininifs  diftingui/mig  per/eSlion, 

Tliat  aids  and/renghtens  virtue  where  it  meets  her. 

And  imitates  her  attions  where  foe  is  not. 

It  ought  not  to  be  /ported  luith Cato. 

In  thefecond  place  we  are  to  confider  thofe  who  have  miflaken  notions 
of  honor,  and  thefe  are  fuch  as   eftablifh    any    thing  to    themfelves  for    a- 
point  of  honor,  ^vhich  is  contrary  either  to    the  laws  of  God,  or  of  their 
country;  who  think  it  more  honorable  to  revenge,   than   to  forgive  an  in- 
jury; who  make  no  fcruple  of  telling  a  lie,  but  would  put  any  man  to  death 
that  accufes  them  of  it;   who  are  more  careful  to  guard  their  reputation  by 
their  courage,  than  by  their  virtue.      True  fortitude  is  indeed  fo  becoming 
in  human  nature,  that  he  who  wants  it  fcarce  deferves  the  name  of  a  man; 
but  we  find  feveral  who  fo  much  abufe  this   notion,    that   they  place    the 
^vhole  idea  of  honor  in  a  kind  of  brutal  courage;  by  which  means  we  have 
had  many  among  us  who  ha^•e  called  themfelves  men  of  honor,  that  ^vould 
have  been  a  difgrace  to  a  gibbet.      In  a  word,  the  man  who  facrifices  any 
duty  of  a  reafonable  creature  to  a  prevailing  mode  or  fafhion,  who   looks 
upon  any  thing  as  honorable  that  is  difpleafmg  to  his  Maker,  or  deftru^live 
to  fociety,  who  thinks  himfelf  obliged  by  this  principle  to    the  praclice  of 
fome  virtues  and  not  of  others,  is  by  no  means  to  be  reckoned  among  true 
men  of  honor. 

Ximogems  was  a  lively  inftance  of  one  actuated  by  falfe  honor.  Timo- 
genes  wovxld  fmile  at  a  man's  jeft  w-ho  ridiculed  his  Maker,  and  at  the  fame 
time,  run  a  man  through  the  body  that  fpoke  ill  of  his  friend.  Timogenes 
would  have  fcorned  to  have  betrayed  a  fecret,  that  was  entrufted  with  hira, 

though 
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though  the  fate  of  his  country  depended  upon  the  difcovery  of  it.  Timo- 
genes  took  away  the  life  of  a  young  fellow,  in  a  duel,  for  having  fpoken  ill 
of  Belinda,  a  Lady  whom  he  himfelf  had  feduced  in  her  youth,  and  betray- 
ed into  want  and  ignominy.  To  clofe  his  charader,  Timogenes,  after  hav~ 
ino-  ruined  feveral  poor  tradefmen's  families,  who  had  trufted  him,  fold  his 
eftate  to  fatisfy  his  creditors;  but,  like  a  man  of  honor,  difpofed  of  all  the 
money  he  could  make  of  it,  in  the  paying  off  his  play  debts,  or,  to  fpeak  in 
his  own  language,  his  debts  of  honor. 

In  the  third  place,  we  are  to  confider  thofe  perfons,  who  treat  this  prin- 
ciple as  chimerical,  and  turn  it  into  ridicule.  Men  who  are  profeffedly  of 
no  honor,  are  of  a  more  profligate  and  abandoned  nature  than  even  thofe 
who  are  aduated  by  falfe  notions  of  it,  as  there  is  more  hopes  of  an  heretic 
than  of  an  atheift.  Thefe  fons  of  infamy  confider  honor  with  old  Syphax, 
in  the  play  before-mentioned,  as  a  fine  imaginary  notion,  that  leads  aflray 
young  unexperienced  men,  and  draws  them  into  realmifchiefs,  while  they 
are  enfyaged  in  the  purfuits  of  a  fhadow.  Thefe  are  generally  perfons  who, 
in  Shake/pear's  phrafe,  are  worn  and  hackney  d  in  the  ways  of  men;  whofe  ima- 
ginations are  grown  callous,  and  have  lofl:  all  thofe  delicate  fentiments 
which  are  natural  to  minds  that  are  innocent  and  undepraved.  Such  old 
battered  mifcreants  ridicule  every  thing  as  romantic  that  comes  in  com- 
petition with  their  prefent  intereft,  and  treat  thofe  perfons  as  vifionaries, 
who  dare  (land  up  in  a  corrupt  age,  for  what  has  not  its  immediate  reward 
joined  to  it.  The  talents,  intereft,  or  experience  of  fuch  men,  make  them 
veryoften  ufeful  in  all  parties,  and  at  all  times.  But  whatever  wealth  and 
dignities  they  may  arrive  at,  they  ought  to  confider,  that  every  one  ftands 
as  a  blot  in  the  annals  of  his  country,  who  arrives  at  the  temple  of  Honor 
by  any  other  way  than  through  that  of  Virtue. 

N°  162.  Wednejday,  September  i6. 

Proprium  hoc  ejfe  prudentice,  confiliarefibi  animoshominum,  et  ad  ujusfuos  adjungere. 

Cicer^ 

I  Was  the  other  day  in  company  at  my  Lady  Lizard's,  when  there  came 
in  among  us  their  coufin  Tom,  who  is  one  of  thofe  country  Squires  that 
fet  up  for  plain  honeft  Gentlemen  who  fpeak  their  minds.  Tom  is  in  fhort 
a  lively  impudent  clown,  and  has  wit  enough    to  have  made  him    a  plea- 

fant 
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fant  companion,  had  it  been  polifhed  and  rectified  by  good  manners.  Tom 
had  not  been  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  us,  before  he  fet  every  one  in  the 
company  a  blufliing,  by  fome  blunt  queflion,  or  unlucky  obfervation.  He 
afked  the  Sparkler  if  her  wit  had  yet  got  her  a  hufband;  and  told  her  eldefl 
fifter  fhe  looked  a  little  wan  under  the  eyes,  and  that  it  was  time  for  her  to 
look  about  her,  if  fhe  did  not  defign  to  lead  apes  in  the  other  world.  The 
good  Lady  Lizard,  ^vho  fuffers  more  than  her  daughters  on  fuch  an  occafion, 
defired  her  coufin  Thomas,  with  a  fraile,  not  to  be  fo  fevere  on  his  rela- 
tions; to  which  the  booby  replied,  with  a  rude  country  laugh,  If  1  be  not 
miftaken,  aunt,  you  ^vere  a  mother  at  fifteen,  and  why  do  you  expect  that 
your  daughters  fhould  be  maids  till  five  and  twenty?  I  endeavoured  to 
divert  the  difcourfe,  when,  without  taking  notice  of  what  I  faid,  Mr.  Iron- 
fide,  fays  he,  you  fill  my  coufins  heads  with  your  fine  notions  as  you  call 
them,  can  you  teach  them  to  make  a  pudding?  I  muft  confefs  he  put  me 
out  of  countenance  with  his  ruftic  rallery,  fo  that  I  made  fome  excufe, 
and  left  the  room. 

This  fellow's  behaviour  made  me  refle(5i  on  the  ufefulnefs  of  complaifance, 
to  make  all  converfation  agreeable.  This,  though  in  itfelf  it  be  fcarce 
reckoned  in  the  number  of  moral  virtues,  is  that  which  gives  a  luflre  to 
every  talent  a  man  can  be  poIfelTed  of.  It  was  Plato's  advice  to  an  unpo- 
lifhed  writer,  that  he  fhould  facrifice  to  the  graces.  In  the  fame  manner 
I  would  advife  every  man  of  learning,  ^vho  would  not  appear  in  the  world 
a  meer  fcholar,  or  philofopher,  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  the  focial  virtue 
which  I  have  here  mentioned. 

Complaifance  renders  a  fuperior  amiable,  an  equal  agreeable,  and  an 
inferior  acceptable.  It  fmooths  diflindion,  fweetens  converfation,  and 
makes  every  one  in  the  company  pleafed  with  himfelf.  It  produces  good- 
nature and  mutual  benevolence,  encourages  the  timorous,  fooths  the  tur- 
bulent, humanifes  the  fierce,  and  diftinguifhes  a  fociety  of  civilifed  per- 
fons  from  a  confufion  of  favages.  In  a  word,  complaifance  is  a  virtue  that 
blends  all  orders  of  men  together  in  a  friendly  intercourfe  of  words  and  ani- 
ons, and  is  fuited  to  that  equality  in  human  nature  which  every  one  ought 
to  confider,  fo  far  as  is  confiftent  with  the  order  and  oeconomv  of  the  world. 
If  we  could  look  into  the  fecretanguifh  and  afflidion  of  ever^^  man's  heart, 
we  fliould  often  find,  that  more  of  it  arifes  from  little  imaginary  diflrefies, 
fuch  as  checks,  frowns,  contradictions,  expreflions  of  contempt,  and  (what 
Shakejpear  reckons  among  other  evils  under  the  fun) 

The  poor  maris  contumely, 

The  injoknce  of  ojfice^  and  the  Jpurns 

That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes, 
:  than 
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than  from  the  more  real  pains  and  calamities  of  life.  The  only  method  to 
remove  thefe  imaginary  diftrefles  as  much  as  poUible  out  of  human  life, 
would  be  the  univerfal  pradice  of  fuch  an  ingenuous  complaifance  as  I 
have  been  here  defcribing,  which,  as  it  is  a  virtue,  may  be  defined  to  be  a 
conflant  endeavour  to  pleafe  thofe  whom  we  converje  with,  Jo  far  as  we  may  do  it  inno- 
cently. I  fhall  here  add,  that  I  know  nothing  fo  effectual  to  raife  a  man's 
fortune  as  complaifance,  which  recommends  more  to  the  favor  of  the  great, 
than  wit,  knowledge,  or  any  other  talent  whatfoever.  I  find  this  confider- 
ation  very  prettily  illuftrated  by  a  little  wild  Arabian  tale,  which  I  fhall  here 
abridge,  for  the  fake  of  my  reader,  after  having  again  warned  him,  that  I 
do  not  recommend  to  him  fuch  an  impertinent  or  vicious  complaifance  as 
is  not  confident  with  honor  and  integrity. 

"  Schacabac  being  reduced  to  great  poverty,  and  having  eat  nothing  for 
"  two  days  together,  made  a  vifit  to  a  noh\e  Barmecide  in  Perfia,  who  was 
"  very  hofpitable,  but  withal  a  great  humorift.  The  Barmecide  was  fitting 
"  at  his  table  that  feemed  ready  covered  for  an  entertainment.  Upon  hear- 
'"'  in^  Schacabac  s  complaint,  he  defired  him  to  fit  down  and  fall  on.  He 
"  then  gave  him  an  empty  plate,  and  afked  him  how  he  liked  his  rice-foup. 
"  Schacabac,  who  was  a  man  of  wit,  and  refolved  to  comply  with  the  Bar- 
"  mecide  in  all  his  humors,  told  him  it  was  admirable,  and  at  the  fame  time, 
"  in  imitation  of  the  other,  lifted  up  the  empty  fpoon  to  his  mouth  with 
"  great  pleafure.  The  Barmecide  then  afked  him,  if  he  ever  faw  whiter 
"  bread?  Schacabac,  who  faw  neither  bread  nor  meat,  If  I  did  not  like  it, 
"  you  may  be  fure,  fays  he,  I  fhould  not  eat  fo  heartily  of  it.  You  oblige 
"  me  mightily,  replied  the  Barmecide,  pray  let  me  help  you  to  this  leg  of  a 
"  goofe.  Schacabac  reached  out  his  plate,  and  received  nothing  on  it  with 
"  great  chearfulnefs.  As  he  was  eating  very  heartily  on  this  imaginary 
"  goofe,  and  crying  up  the  fauce  to  the  fkies,  the  Barmecide  defired  him  to 
"  keep  a  corner  of  his  ftomach  for  a  roafled  lamb,  fed  with  piftacho  nuts, 
"  and  after  having  called  for  it,  as  though  it  had  really  been  ferved  up, 
"  Here  is  a  difh,  fays  he,  that  you  will  fee  at  no  body's  table  but  my  own. 
"  ScJmcabac  was  wonderfully  delighted  with  the  tafte  of  it,  which  is  like 
"  nothing,  fays  he,  I  ever  eat  before.  Several  other  nice  diflies  were  ferved 
"up  in  idea,  which  both  of  them  commended  and  feafled  on  after  the  fame 
"  manner.  This  was  followed  by  an  invifible  deffert,  no  part  of  which  de- 
"  lighted  Schacabac  fo  much  as  a  certain  lozenge,  which  the  Barmecide  told 
"  him  was  a  fweetmeat  of  his  own  invention.  Schacabac  at  length,  being 
'•  courteoufly  reproached  by  the  Barmecide,  that  he  had  no  flomach,  and 
"  that  he  eat  nothing,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  being  tired  with  moving  his 
"  jaws  up  and  down  to  no  purpofe,    defired  to  be  excufed,   for  that  really 

"  he 
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'  he  was  fo  full  he  could  not  eat  a  bit  more.  Come  then,  fays  the  Barme- 
'  cide,  the  cloth  fliall  be  removed,  and  you  fliall  tafte  my  wines,  which  I 
'  may  fay,  without  vanity,  are  the  beft  in  Perfia.  He  then  filled  both  their 
'  glaffes  out  of  an  empty  decanter.  Schacabac  would  have  excufed  himfelf 
'  from  drinking  fo  much  at  once,  becaufe  he  faid  he  was  a  little  quarrel- 
'  fome  in  his  liquor;  however  being  prelTedtoit,  he  pretended  to  take  it  off, 
'  having  before-hand  praifed  the  color,  and  afterwards  the  flavor.  Being 
■■  plied  with  two  or  three  other  imaginary  bumpers  of  different  wines 
'  equally  delicious,  and  a  little  vexed  with  this  fantaftic  treat,  he  pretended 
'  to  grow  fluftered,  and  gave  the  Barmecide  a.  good  box  on  the  ear,  but  im- 
'  mediately  recovering  himfelf.  Sir,  fays  he,  I  beg  ten  thoufand  pardons, 
'  but  I  told  you  before,  that  it  was  my  misfortune  to  be  quarrelfome  in  my 
'  drink.  The  Barmecide  could  not  but  fmile  at  the  humor  of  his  gueft,  and 
'  inftead  of  being  angry  at  him,  I  find,  fays  he,  thou  art  a  complaifant 
'■'  fellow,  and  deferveft  to  be  entertained  in  my  houfe.  Since  thou  can'ft 
'  accommodate  thyfelf  to  my  humor,  we  will  now  eat  together  in  good 
'  earneft.  Upon  which,  calling  for  his  fupper,  the  rice-foup,  the  goofe, 
'  the  piftacho  lamb,  the  feveral  other  nice  difhes,  with  the  delfert,  the 
'  lozenges,  and  all  the  variety  of  Perfian -wines,  were  ferved  up  fucceflively, 
'  one  after  another;  and  Schacabac  was  feafted  in  reality,  with  thofe  very 
'  things  which  he  had  before  been  entertained  with  in  imagination. 


N°  163.  T'hurfclay^   September  ij. 

miferum  efi  aliend  vivere  quadra.  Juv. 


WHEN  I  am  difpofed  to  give  myfelf  a  day's  reft,  I  order  the  Lion 
to  be  opened,  and  fearch  into  that  magazine  of  intelligence  for  fuch 
letters  as  are  to  my  purpofe.  The  firft  I  looked  into  comes  to  me  from  one 
who  is  chaplain  to  a  great  family.  He  treats  himfelf  in  the  beginning  of 
it,  after  fuch  a  manner,  as  I  am  perfuaded  no  man  of  fenfe  would  treat 
him.  Even  the  lawyer  and  phyfician  to  a  man  of  quality,  exped  to 
be  ufed  like  gentlemen,  and  much  more  may  any  one  of  fo  fuperior 
a  profefFion.  I  am  by  no  means  for  encouraging  that  difpute,  whether  the 
chaplain  or  the  mafter  of  the  houfe  be  the  better  man,  and  the  more  to  be 
refpeded.  The  two  learned  authors,  Dodor  Hicks,  and  Mr.  Collier,  to 
whom  I  might  add  feveral  others,  are  to  be  excufed  if  they  have  carried  the 
VOL.  IV.  K  k  point 
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point  a  little  too  high  in  favor  of  the  chaplain,  fince  in  fo  corrupt  an  age 
as  that  we  live  in,  the  popular  opinion  runs  fo  far  into  the  other  extreme. 
The  only  controverfy,  between  the  patron  and  the  chaplain,  ought  to  be, 
which  fhould  promote  the  good  defigns  and  interefts  of  each  other  moft; 
and  for  my  own  part,  I  think  it  is  the  happieft  circumftance,  in  a  great 
eftate  or  title,  that  it  qualifies  a  man  for  choofmg,  out  of  fuch  a  learned 
and  valuable  body  of  men  as  that  of  the  EngUJIi  clergy,  a  friend,  a  fpiritual 
guide,  and  a  companion.  The  letter  I  have  received  from  one  of  this 
order,   is  as  follows. 

Mr.  GUARDIAN, 
"  T  Hope  you  will  not  only  indulge  me  in  the  liberty  of  two  or  three  quef- 
"■  X  tions,  but  alfo  in  the  folution  of  them. 

"  I  have  had  the  honor,  many  years,  of  being  chaplain  to  a  noble  fa- 
"  mily,  and  of  being  accounted  the  higheft  fervant  in  the  houfe,  either  out 
''  of  refpe6l  to  my  cloth,  or  becaufe  I  lie  in  the  uppermoft  garret. 

"  Whilfl  my  old  Lord  lived,   his   table  was  always  adorned  with  ufeful 
"  learning  and  innocent  mirth,  as  well  as  covered  with  plenty.     I  was  not 
"  looked  upon  as    a  piece  of  furniture  fit  only  to  fantSify  and  garnifha 
•'■'  feaft,  but  treated  as  a  gentleman,  and  generally  defired  to  fill  up  the  con- 
"  verfation  an  hour  after  I  had  done  my  duty.     But  now  my  young  Lord 
"  is  come  to  the  eftate,  I  find  I  am  looked  upon  as  a  cenfor  morum,  an  ob- 
"  ftacle  to  mirth  and  talk,   and  fuflfered  to  retire  conftantly,   with  projperity 
"  to  the  Church  in   my  mouth.      I  declare  folemnly.   Sir,   that  I  have  heard 
"•  nothing,   from  all  the  fine  gentlemen  who  vifit  us,  more  remarkable,  for 
"  half  a  year,   than  that  one  young  Lord  was  feven  times  drunk  at  Genoa, 
"  and  another   had  an   affair  with  a  famous  courtefan  at  Venice.     I   have 
"  lately  taken  the  liberty  to  ftay  three  or  four  rounds  beyond  the  church, 
"  to  fee  what  topics  of  difcourfe  they  went  upon,  but,  to  my  great  furprife, 
"  have  hardly  heard  a  word  all  the  time  befides  the  toafts.     Then  they  all 
"  flare  full  in  my  face,  and  fhew  all  the  anions  of  uneafinefs  till  Lam  gone. 
"  Immediately  upon  my  departure,   to  ufe  the  words   in  an  old  comedy, 
'  "  I  find,  by  the  noife  they  make,  that  they  had  a  mind  to  be  private.      I  am  at  a  lofs 
"  to   imagine  what  converfation   they  have  among  one   another,  which  I 
"  may  not  be  prefent  at,   fince  I  love  innocent  mirth  as  much  as   any  of 
"  them,  and  am  fhocked  with  no   freedoms  whatfoever,  which  are   con- 
"  fiftent  with  chriftianity.      I  have,   with  much   ado,  maintained  my  poft 
"  hitherto  at  the  deflert,   and  every  day  eat  tart  in  the  face  of  my  patron; 
"■  but  how  long  I  fhall  be  invefted  with  this  privilege   I  do  not   know. 
"  For  the   fervants,  who  do  not   fee  me  fupported  as  I  was   in   my  old 

Lord's 
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Lord's  time,  begin  to  brufli  very  familiarly  by  me,  and  thruft  afide 
my  chair,  when  they  fet  the  fw<:etmeats  on  the  table.  I. have  been 
born  and  educated  a  gentleman,  and  defire  you  will  -make  the  public 
fenhble,  that  the  Chriftian  Prieflhood  ^vas  never  thought  in  any  age  or 
country  to  debafe  the  man  who  is  a  member  of  it.  Among  the  great 
fervices  which  your  ufeful  papers  daily  do  to  religion,  this  perhaps  will 
not  be  the  leaft,  and  will  lay  a  very  great  obligation  on  your  unknown 
fervant,  G.  W. 

Venerable  NESTOR, 

I  Was  very  much  pleafed  with  your  paper  of  the  7th  inftant,  in  which 
you  recommend  the  ftudy  of  ufeful  knowledge  to  xvomen  of  quality 
or  fortune.  I  have  fince  that  met  ^vith  a  very  elegant  poem,  written  by 
the  famous  Sir  Thomas  More;  it  is  infcribed  to  a  friend  of  his,  Avho  was 
then  feeking  out  a  'wife ;  he  advifes  him  on  that  occaGon  to  overlook 
wealth  and  beauty,  and  if  he  defires  a  happy  life,  to  join  himfelf  with  a 
woman  of  virtue  and  knowledge.  His  words  on  this  lafthead  are  as  follow. 


Proculque  Jiultafit 
Parvis  labellulis 
Semper  loquacitas, 
Proculque  rujiicum 
Semper  filentium. 
Sit  ilia  vel  mo  do 
InJiruBa  Uteris. 
Vel  talis  ut  modo 
Sit  apta  Uteris. 
Felix,  quibus  -bene 
PriJcLs  ab  omriibus 
PoJJit  libellulis ' 
Vitam  beantia- 
Haurire  dogriiath. 
Armata  cum  qiiibiLS, 
Kec  ilia  profperis 
Siiperba  turgeat, 
Xec  ilia  turbidis 
Mijcclla  liigeat 
Projlrata  cafibus. 
Jucunda  fit  erit 
Semper,  nee  iinquam  erit 
Gravis,  moleftave  ■ 
Vitce  com€s  tua, 


Qua  doda  parvulos 
Docebit  et  tiios 
Cum  laHe  literas 
Olim  nepotulos. 
Jajn  te  juvaverit 
Viros  relinquere, 
Doddque  coyijugis 
Sinu  quiefcere, 
Dum  grata  te  fovet. 
Manuque  mobili 
Dum  plectra  perfonat, 
■Et  voce  (qua  iiec  ejl 
Progna  Jororcula 
Tiia  fuavior) 
Amocna  cantillat 
Apollo  que  velit 
Audire  carmina. 
yam  te  juvaverit 
Sermone  bkmdulo, 
Docto  tamen  dies 
J^'odefque  ducere. 
A'otare  verbula 
Mellita  maximis 
Kon  abfque  gratiis 
Kk  2 


Ab 
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Ab  ore  mdleo 
Semper  Jluentia, 
Quibus  coerceat 
Si  quando  te  levet 
Inane  gaudium, 
Quibus  levaverit 
Si  quando   deprimat 
Te  maror  anxius. 
Certabit  in  quibus 
Summa  eloquentia 
Jam  cum  omnium  gravi 
Rerum  Jcientia. 
Talem  olim  ego  putem 
Et  vatis  Orphei 
Fui/fe  conjugem, 
Hec  unquam  ah  inferis 
Cura[[et  improbo 
Lahore  faminam 


Referre  rujlicam. 
Talemque  credimus 
Xafonis  inclytam. 
Qua  vel  patrem  queat 
AEquare  carmine, 
Fuiffe  Jiliam, 
Talemque  fujpicor 
(Qua  nulla  charier 
Unquam  fuit  pairi. 
Quo  nemo  doHiorJ 
Fuiffe  Tulliam: 
Talijque  qua  tulit 
Gracchos  duos  fuit, 
Quce  quos  tulit,  bonis 
Inflruxit  artibus: 
Nee  profuit  minus 
Magijira  qudm  parens. 


The  fenfe  of  this  elegant  defcription  is  as  follows, 

"  May  you  meet  with  a  wife  who  is  not  always  ftupidly  filent,  nor  al- 
'  ways  prattling  nonfenfe!  May  flie  be  learned,  if  poffible,  or  at  leaft  ca- 
'  pable  of  being  made  fo!  A  woman  thus  accomplifhed  will  be  always - 
'  drawing  fentences  and  maxims  of  virtue  out  of  the  belt  authors  of  anti- 
*  quity.  She  will  be  Herfelf  in  all  changes  of  fortune,  neither  blown  up 
'  in  profperity,  nor  broken  with  adverfity.  You  will  find  in  her  an  even 
'  chearful  good  humored  friend,  and  an  agreeable  companion  for  life. 
'  She  will  infufe  knowledge  into  your  children  with  their  milk,  and  from 
'  their  infancy  train  them  up  to  wifdom.  Whatever  company  you  are 
'  engaged  in,  you  will  long  to  be  at  home,  and  retire  with  delight-  from 
'  the  fociety  of  Men,  into  the  bofora  of  one  who  is  fo  dear,  fo  knowing  and 
'  fo  amiable.  If  fhe  touches  her  lute,  orfings  to  it  any  of  her  owncompofi- 
'  tions,  her  voice  will  footh  you  in  your  folitudes,  and  found  morefweetly 
'  in  your  ear  than  that  of  the  nightingale.  You  will  wafle  with  pleafure 
'  whole  days  and  nights  in  her  converfation,  and  be  ever  finding  out  new 
'  beauties  in  her  difcourfe.  She  will  keep  your  mind  in  perpetual  fere- 
'  nity,  reftrain  its  mirth  from  being  diffolute,  and  prevent  its  melancholy 
'  from  being  painful. 

"  Such  was  doubtlefs  the  wife  of  Orpheus;  for  who  would  have  under- 
'  gone  what  he  did  to  have  recovered  a  foolifh  bride?  Such  was  thedaugh- 
'  ter  oi  Ovid,  who  was  his   rival   in  poetry.     Such  was  Tullia,  as   fhe  is 

"  celebrated 
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"  celebrated  by  the  moft  learned  and  the  moft  fond  of  fathers.  And  fuch 
"  was  the  mother  of  the  two  Gracchi,  who  is  no  lefs  famous  for  having 
"  been  their  inftrudor  than  their  parent. 


N°  165.  Saturday  J  September  ig. 

Decipii  exemplar,  vitiis  imitabile Hor. 

IT  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  fee  a  coxcomb  at  the  head  of  a  family.  He 
fcatters  infedion  through  the  whole  houfe.  His  wife  and  children  have 
always  their  eyes  upon  him ;  if  they  have  more  fenfe  than  himfelf,  they 
are  out  of  countenance  for  him;  if  lefs,  they  fubmit  their  underftandings 
to  him,  and  make  daily  improvements  in  folly  and  impertinence.  I  have 
been  very  often  fecretly  concerned,  when  I  havefeen  a  circle  of  pretty  chil- 
dren cramped  in  their  natural  parts,  and  prattling  even  below  themfelves, 
while  they  are  talking  after  a  couple  of  filly  parents.  The  duUnefsof  a  father 
often  extinguifhes  a  genius  in  the  fon,  or  gives  fuch  a  wrong  caft  to  his 
mind,  as  it  is  hard  for  him  ever  to  wear  off.  In  fhort,  where  the  head  of 
a  family  is  weak,  you  hear  the  repetitions  of  his  infipid  pleafantries,  (hal- 
low conceits,  and  topical  points  of  mirth,  in  every  member  of  it.  His 
table,  his  fire  fide,  his  parties  of  diverfion,  are  all  of  them  fo  many  Handing 
fcenes  of  folly. 

This  is  one  reafon  why  I  would  the  more  recommend  the  improvements 
of  the  mind  to  my  female  Readers,  that  a  family  may  have  a  double  chance 
for  it,  and  if  it  meets  with  weaknefs  in  one  of  the  heads,  may  have  it  made 
up  in  the  other.  It  is  indeed  an  unhappy  circumftance  in  a  family,  where 
the  wife  has  more  knowledge  than  the  hufband;  but  it  is  better  it  fliould 
be  fo,  than  that  there  fliould  be  no  knowledge  in  the  whole  houfe.  It  is 
highly  expedient  that  at  leaft  one  of  the  perfons,  who  fits  at  the  helm  of 
affairs,  fhould  give  an  example  of  good  fenfe  to  thofe  who  are  under  them 
in  thefe  little  domeftic  governments. 

If  folly  is  of  ill  confequence  in  the  head  of  a  family,  vice  is  much  more 
fo,  as  it  is  of  a  more  pernicious  and  of  a  more  contagious  nature.  When 
the  mafler  is  a  profligate,  the  rake  runs  through  the  houfe.  You  hear  the 
fons  talking  loofely  and  fwearing  after  their  father,  and  fee  the  daughters 
either  familiarifed  to  his  difcourfe,  or  every  moment  blufliing  for  him. 

The 
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^-^Th'e' very  footman  will  be  a  fine  gentleman  in  his  mafter's  way.  He 
imprdveiby  his  table  talk,  andrepeats  in  the  kitchen  what  he  learns  in  the 
parlor.  Invell  him  with  the  fame  title  and  ornaments,  and  you  would 
fcarce  know  him  from  his  Lord.  He  pradifes  the  fame  oaths,  the  fame 
ribaldry,   the  fame  Way  of  joking. 

It  is  therefore  of  very  great  concern  to  a  family,  that  the  rulerof  itfliould 
be  wife  and  virtuous.  The  firft  of  thefe  qualifications  does  not  indeed  lie 
within  his  power:  but  though  a  man  cannot  abftain  from  being  weak,  he 
may  from  being  vicious.  It  is  in  his  power  to  give  a  good  example  of 
modefty,  of  temperance,  of  frugality,  of  religion,  and  of  all  other  virtues, 
which,  though  the  greateft  ornaments  of  human  nature,  may  be  put  in 
pra61ice  by  men  of  the  moft  ordinary  capacities. 

As  wifdom.and  virtue  are  the  proper  qualifications  of  the  matter  of  a 
houfe,  if  he  is  not  accompliflied  in  both  of  them,  it  is  much  better  that  he 
fliould  be  deficient  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  fmce  the  confequences 
of  vice  are  of  an  infinitely  more  dangerous  nature  than  thofe  of  folly. 

When  I  read  the  hiftories  that  are  left  us  of  Pythagoras,  I  cannot  but 
take  notice  of  the  extraordinary  influence,  which  that  great  philofopher^ 
who  was  an  illuftrious  pattern  of  virtue  and  wifdom,  had  on  his  private 
family.  This  excellent  man,  after  having  perfe6ied  himfelf  in  the  learning 
of  his  own  country,  travelled  into  all  the  known  parts  of  the  world,  on 
purpofe  to  converfe  with  the  moft  learned  men  of  every  place;  by  which 
means  he  gleaned  up  all  the  knowledge  of  the  age,  and  is  ftill  admired  by 
the  greateft  men  of  the  prefent  times,,  as  a  prodigy  of  fcience.  His  wife 
Theaiio  wrote  feveral  books ;  and  after  his  death  taught  his  philofophy  in 
his  public  fchool,  which  was  frequented  by  numberlefs  difciples  of  different 
countries.  There  are  feveral  excellent  fayings  recorded  of  her.  I  fhall 
only  mention  one,  becaufe  it  does  honor  to  her  virtue,  as  well  as  to  her 
wifdom.  Being  afked  by  fome  of  her  fex,  in  how  long  a  time  a  woman 
might  be  allowed  to  pray  to  the  gods,  after  having  converfed  with  a  man? 
If  it  xuere  her  hujband,  fays  fhe,  the  next  day;  if  a  Jtranger,  never.  Pythagoras 
had  by  this  wife  two  fons  and  three  daughters.  His  two  fons,  T'elauges  and 
Mnefarchiis,  w^re  both  eminent  philofophers,  and  were  joined  with  their  mo- 
ther in  the  government  of  the  Pythagorean  fchool.  Arignote  was  one  of  his 
daughters,  whofe  writings  were  extant,  and  very  much  admired  in  the  age 
of  Porphyrins.  Damo  was  another  of  his  daughters,  in  v/hofe  hands  Pytha- 
goras left  his  works,  with  a  prohibition  to  communicate  them  to  ftrangers, 
which  fhe  obferved  to  the  hazard  of  her  life;  and  though  flie  was  offered  a 
great  fum  for  them,  rather  chofe  to  live  in  poverty,  than  not,  to  obey  the 
commands   of  her  beloved  father.     Mila  was  the  third  of  the  daughters, 

whofe 
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vvhofe  works  and  hiftory  were  very  famous  in  Lucian's  time.  She  was  fo 
fignally  virtuous,  that  for  her  unblemifhed  behaviour  in  her  virginity,  fhe 
v/as  chofen  to  lead  up  the  chorus  of  maids  in  a  national  folemnity;  and  for 
her  exemplary  conduct  in  marriage,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the  ma- 
trons in  the  like  public  ceremony.  The  memory  of  this  learned  woman 
was  fo  precious  among  her  countrymen,  that  her  houfewas  after  her  death 
converted  into  a  temple,  and  the  ftreet  fhe  lived  in  called  by  the  name  of 
the  Mitfaum.  Nor  muft  I  omit,  whilfl:  I  am  mentioning  this  great  philofo- 
pher  under  his  character  as  the  mailer  of  a  family,  that  two  of  his  fervants 
fo  improved  themfelves  under  him,  that  they  were  inftituted  into  his  fe6i, 
and  make  an  eminent  figure  in  the  lift  o^  Pythagoreans.  The  names  of  thefe 
two  fervants  were  AJlrcsus  and  Xji^^olxes.  This  fingle  example  fufficiently 
fliews  us  both  the  influence  and  the  merit  of  one  who  difcharges  as  he  ought 
the  office  of  a  good  mafter  of  a  family  ;  which,  if  it  were  well  obferved  in 
every  houfe,  would  quickly  put  an  end  to  that  univerfal  depravation  of 
manners,  by  which  the  prefent  age  is  fo  much  diftinguiflied ;  and  which 
is  more  eafy  to  lament  than  to  reform. 


N**  166.  Monday  J   Septembei'  21, 


: aliquijque  malo  fuit  ufus  in  illo,  Ovid.  Met. 

CHARITY  is  a  virtue  of  the  heart,  and  not  of  the  hands,  fays  an  old 
writer.  Gifts  and  alms  are  the  expreflions,  not  the  eflTence  of  this 
virtue.  A  man  may  beftow  great  fums  on  the  poor  and  indigent,  without 
being  charitable,  and  may  be  charitable  when  he  is  not  able  to  beftow  any 
thing.  Charity  is  therefore  a  habit  of  good  will,  or  benevolence,  in  the 
foul,  which  difpofes  us  to  the  love,  aflift.ance  and  relief  of  mankind,  efpeci- 
aily  of  thofe  who  ftand  in  need  of  it.  The  poor  man  who  has  this  excellent 
frame  of  mind,  is  no  lefs  entitled  to  the  reward  of  this  virtue  than  the  man 
who  founds  a  college.  For  my  own. part,  I  am  charitable  to  an  extrava- 
gance this  way.  I  never  faw  an  indigent  perfon  in  my  life,  without  reach- 
ing out  to  him  fome  of  this  imaginary  relief.  I  cannot  but  f)-mpathife 
with  every  one  I  meet  that  is  in  affliction;  and  if  my  abilities  were  equal  to 
my  wifties,   there  fliould  be  neither  pain  nor  povertv  in  the  world. 

To 
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■  To  give  my  Reader  a  right  notion  of  myfelf  in  this  particular,  I  ftiall  pre- 
fent  him  with  the  fecret  hiftory  of  one  of  the  mofl  remarkable  parts  of  my 
life. 

I  was  once  engaged  in  fearch  of  the  Philofopher's  Stone.  It  is  frequently 
obferved  of  men  who  have  been  bufied  in  this  purfuit,  that  though  they  have 
failed  in  their  principal  defign,  they  have  however  made  fuch  difcoveries  in 
their  way  to  it,  as  have  fufficiently  recompenced  their  enquiries.  In  the 
fame  manner,  though  I  cannot  boafl  of  my  fuccefs  in  that  affair,  I  do  not 
lepent  of  my  engaging  in  it,  becaufe  it  produced  in  my  mind,  fuch  an 
habitual  exercife  of  charity,  as  made  it  much  better  than  perhaps  it  would 
have  been,  had  I  never  been  loft  in  fo  pleafmg  a  delufion. 

As  I  did  not  queftion  but  I  Ihould  foon  have  a  new  Indies  in  my  poffef- 
fion,  I  was  perpetually  taken  up  in  confidering  how  to  turn  it  to  the  benefit 
of  mankind.  In  order  to  it  I  employed  a  whole  day  in  walking  about  this 
great  city,  to  find  out  proper  places  for  the  eredion  of  hofpitals.  I  had 
likewife  entertained  that  project,  which  has  fince  fucceeded  in  another  place, 
of  building  churches  at  the  court  end  of  the  town,  with  this  only  differ- 
ence, that  inftead  of  fifty,  I  intended  to  have  built  a  hundred,  and  to  have 
feen  them  all  finifhed  in  lefs  than  one  year... 

I  had  with  great  pains  and  application  got  together  a  lift  of  all  the  French 
proteftants ;  and  by  the  beft  accounts  I  could  come  at,  had  calculated  the 
value  of  all  thofe  eftates  and  effe6ls  which  every  one  of  them  had  left  in  his 
own  country  for  the  fake  of  his  religion,  being  fully  determined  to  make  it 
up  to  him,   and  return  fome  of  them  the  double  of  what  they  had  loft. 

As  I  was  one  day  in  my  laboratory,  my  operator,  who  was  to  fill  my 
coffers  for  me,  and  ufed  to  foot  it  from  the  other  end  of  the  town  every 
morning,  complained  of  a  fprain  in  his  leg,  that  he  had  met  with  over 
againft  St.  Clement's  Church.  This  fo  affeded  me,  that  as  a  ftanding  mark 
of  my  gratitude  to  him,  and  out  of  compaflTion  to  the  reft  of  my  fellow 
citizens,  I  refolved  to  new  pave  every  ftreet  within  the  liberties,  and  entered 
a  Memorandum  in  my  pocket  book  accordingly.  About  the  fajne  time  I  en- 
tertained fome  thoughts  of  mending  all  the  highways  on  this  {idt  ihe  Tweed, 
and  of  making  all  the  rivers  in  England  navigable. 

But  the  proje6l  I  had  moft  at  heart,  was  the  fettling  upon  every  man  in 
Great  Britain  three  pounds  a  year  (in  which  fum  may  be  comprifed,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  William  Pettit's  obfervations,  all  the  necefifities  of  life)  leaving  to 
them  whatever  elfe  they  could  get  by  their  own  induftry,  to  lay  out  on 
fuperfluities. 

I  was  above  a  week  debating  in  myfelf  what  I  fhould  do  in  the  matter 
of  Impropriations;  but  at  length  came  to  a  refolution  to  buy  them  all  up,  and 
reftore  them  to  the  church.  As 
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As  I  was  one  day  walking  near  St.  Pauls,  I  took  fome  time  to  furvey  that 
ftrudure,  and  not  being  entirely  fatisfied  with  it,  though  I  could  not  tell 
why,  I  had  fome  thoughts  of  pulling  it  down,  and  building  it  up  anew  at 
my  own  expence. 

For  my  own  part,  as  I  have  no  pride  in  me,  I  intended  to  take  up  with  a 
coach  and  fix,   half  a  dozen  footmen,  and  live  like  a  private  gentleman. 

It  happened  about  this  time  that  public  matters  looked  very  gloomy, 
taxes  came  hard,  the  war  went  on  heavily,  people  complained  of  the  great 
burdens  that  were  laid  upon  them:  this  made  me  refolve  to  fet  afide  one 
morning,  to  confider  ferioufly  the  flate  of  the  nation.  I  was  the  more 
ready  to  enter  on  it,  becaufe  I  was  obliged,  whether  I  would  or  no,  to  lit 
at  home  in  my  morning  gown,  having,  after  a  moft  incredible  expence, 
pawned  a  new  fuit  of  clothes,  and  a  full  bottomed  wig,  for  a  fum  of  money 
which  my  operator  affured  me  was  the  laft  he  fhould  want  to  bring  all  our 
matters  to  bear.  After  having  conlidered  many  proje61s,  I  at  length  re- 
folved  to  beat  the  common  enemy  at  his  own  weapons,  and  laid  a  fcheme 
which  would  have  blown  him  up  in  a  quarter  of  a  year,  had  things  fuc- 
ceeded  to  my  wifhes.  As  I  was  in  this  golden  dream,  fome  body  knocked 
at  my  door.  I  opened  it,  and  found  it  was  a  meffenger  that  brought  me  a 
letter  from  the  laboratory.  The  fellow  looked  fo  miferably  poor,  that  I 
was  refolved  to  make  his  fortune  before  he  delivered  his  meffage :  but  fee- 
ing he  brought  a  letter  from  my  operator,  I  concluded  I  was  bound  to  it  in 
honor,  as  much  as  a  Prince  is  to  give  a  reward  to  one  that  brings  him  the 
firll  news  of  a  vi6lory.  I  knew  this  was  the  long-expeded  hour  of  projedion, 
and  which  I  had  waited  for,  with  great  impatience,  abovehalf  a  year  before. 
In  fhort,  I  broke  open  my  letter  in  a  tranfport  of  joy,  and  found  it  as  follows. 

SIR, 

"•  A  FTER  having  gotoutof  you  every  thing  you  can  conveniently  fpare, 
"  XJl  I  fcorn  totrefpafs  upon  your  generous  nature,  and  therefore  muft  in- 
"  genuoufly  confefs  to  you,  that  I  know  no  more  of  the  philofopher's  ftone 
"  than  you  do.  I  fhall  only  tell  you  for  your  comfort,  that  I  never  yet 
"  could  bubble  a  blockhead  out  of  his  money.  They  muft  be  men  of  wit 
•'  and  parts  who  are  for  my  purpofe.  This  made  me  apply  myfelf  to  a 
"  perfon  of  your  wealth  and  ingenuity.  How  I  have  fucceeded,  you  your- 
'' felf  can  beft  tell. 

Tour  humble  Jervant  to  command, 

Thomas  White. 

"  I  have  locked  up  the  laboratory,  and  laid  the  key  under  the  door. 
V  O  L.   IV.  LI  I  was 
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I  was  very  much  fhocked  at  the  unworthy  treatment  of  this  man,  and 
not  a  little  mortified  at  my  difappointment,  though  not  fo  much  for  what 
I  myfelf,  as  what  the  public  fuffered  by  it.  I  think  however  I  ought  to 
let  the  world  know  what  I  defigned  for  them,  and  hope  that  fuch  of  my 
readers  who  find  they  had  a  fhare  in  my  good  intentions,  will  accept  of  the 
will  for  the  deed. 


N°  167.  Tuefday^   September  22. 

Fata  viam  invenient Virg. 

THE  following  ftory  is  lately  tranflated  out  of  an  Arabian  manufcript, 
which  I  think  has  very  much  the  turn  of  an  oriental  tale  ;  and  as 
it  has  never  before  been  printed,  I  queftion  not  but  it  will  be  highly  ac- 
ceptable to  my  Reader. 

The  name  of  Helim  is  ftill  famous  through  all  the  eaflern  parts  of  the 
world.  He  is  called  among  the  Perfians,  even  to  this  day,  Helim  the  great 
phyfician.  He  was  acquainted  with  all  the  powers  of  fimples,  underftood 
all  the  influences  of  the  ftars,  and  knew  the  fecrets  that  were  engraved  on 
the  feal  of  Solomon  the  fon  o^ David.  Helim  was  alfo  governor  of  the  Black 
Palace,  and  chief  of  the  phyficians  to  Alnarejchin  the  great  King  oi  Perfia. 

Alnarefchin  was  the  mofl  dreadful  tyrant  that  ever  reigned  in  this  country. 
He  was  of  a  fearful,  fufpicious  and  cruel  nature,  having  put  to  death  upon 
very  flight  jealoufies  and  furmifes  five  and  thirty  of  his  Queens,  and  above 
twenty  fons  whom  he  fufpe(5ied  to  have  confpired  againfl;  his  life.  Being 
at  length  wearied  with  the  exercife  of  fo  many  cruelties  in  his  own  family, 
and  fearing  left  the  whole  race  of  Caliphs  fhould  be  entirely  loft,  he  one  day 
fent  for  Helim,  and  fpoke  to  him  after  this  manner.  Helim,  faid  he,  I  have 
long  admired  thy  great  zuifdom,  and  retired  way  of  living.  IJIiall  now  Jhevj  thee 
the  entire  confidence  which  I  place  in  thee.  I  have  only  two  Jons  remaining,  who  are 
yet  hut  infants.  It  is  my  defign  that  thou  take  them  home  with  thee,  and  educate  them 
as  thy  own.  Train  them  up  in  the  humble  and  unambitious  purfuits  of  knowledge. 
By  this  means  fJiall  the  line  o/"  Caliphs  be  prejerved,  and  my  children  fucceed  after 
me,  without  afpiring  to  my  throne  whilji  I  am  yet  alive.  The  words  of  my  Lord 
the  King  fhall  be  obeyed,  faid  Helim.     After  which  he  bowed,  and  went 

out 
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out  of  the  King's  prefence.  He  then  received  the  children  into  his  own 
houfe,  and  from  that  time  bred  them  up  with  him  in  the  fludies  of  know- 
ledge and  virtue.  The  young  Princes  loved  and  refpe6led  Helim  as  their 
father,  and  made  fuch  improvements  under  him,  that  by  the  age  of  one 
and  twenty  they  were  inftru6led  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Eaji.  The  name 
of  the  eldeft  was  Ibrahim,  and  of  theyoungeR  Abdallah.  They  lived  together 
in  fuch  a  perfe^l  friendfhip,  that  to  this  day  it  is  faid  of  intimate  friends, 
that  they  live  together  like  Ibrahim  and  Abdallah.  Hclim  had  an  only  child, 
who  was  a  girl,  of  a  fine  foul,  and  a  mod  beautiful  perfon.  Her  father 
omitted  nothing  in  her  education,  that  might  make  her  the  moft  accom- 
pliflied  woman  of  her  age.  As  the  young  princes  were  in  a  manner  ex- 
cluded from  the  reft  of  the  world,  they  frequently  converfed  with  this  lovely 
virgin,  who  had  been  brought  up  by  her  father  in  the  fame  courfe  of  know- 
ledge and  of  virtue.  Abdallah,  whofe  mind  was  of  a  fofter  turn  than  that 
of  his  brother,  grew  by  degrees  fo  enamoured  of  her  converfation,  that  he 
did  not  think  he  lived  when  he  was  not  in  company  with  his  beloved  Bal- 
Jbra,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  maid.  The  fame  of  her  beauty  was  fo 
great,  that  at  length  it  came  to  the  ears  of  the  King,  who  pretending  to 
vifit  the  young  princes  his  fons,  demanded  of  Helim  the  fight  of  Balfora  his 
fair  daughter.  The  King  was  fo  inflamed  with  her  beauty  and  behaviour, 
that  he  fent  for  Helim  the  next  morning,  and  told  him  it  was  now  his  defign 
to  recompence  him  for  all  his  faithful  fervices;  and  that  in  order  to  it,  he 
intended  to  make  his  daughter  Queen  of  Perfia.  Helm.,  who  knew  very  well 
the  fate  of  all  thofe  unhappy  women  who  had  been  thus  advanced,  and 
could  not  but  be  privy  to  the  fecret  love  which  Abdallah  bore  his  daughter, 
Far  be  it,  faid  he,  from  the  King  0/ Perfia  to  contaminate  the  blood  of  the  Caliphs, 
and  join  hitnfelf  in  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  his  Phyfician.  The  King,  how- 
ever, was  fo  impatient  for  fuch  a  bride,  that  without  hearing  any  excufes, 
he  immediately  ordered  Balfora  to  be  fent  for  into  his  prefence,  keeping  the 
father  with  him,  in  order  to  make  her  fenfible  of  the  honor  which  he  de- 
figned  her.  Balfora,  who  was  too  modeft  and  humble  to  think  her  beauty 
had  made  fuch  an  impreffion  on  the  King,  was  a  few  moments  after  brought 
into  his  prefence  as  he  had  commanded. 

She  appeared  in  the  King's  eye  as  one  of  the  virgins  of  Paradife.  But 
upon  hearing  the  honor  which  he  intended  her,  fhe  fainted  away,  and  fell 
down  as  dead  at  his  feet.  Helim  wept,  and  after  having  recovered  her  out 
of  the  trance  into  which  fhe  was  fallen,  reprefented  to  the  King,  that  fo  un- 
expe6led  an  honor  was  too  great  to  have  been  communicated  to  her  all  at 
once;   but  that,   if  he  pleafed,  he  would  himfelf  prepare  her  for  it.      The 
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King  bid  him  take  his  own  way,  and  difmiffed  him.  Balfora  was  conveyed 
again  to  her  father's  houfe,  where  the  thoughts  of  Ahdallah  renewed  her 
afflidion  every  moment;  infomuch  that  at  length  fhe  fell  into  a  raging  fe- 
ver. The  King  was  informed  of  her  condition  by  thofe  that  faw  her. 
Helim  finding  no  other  means  of  extricating  her  from  the  difficulties  fhe  was 
in,  after  having  compofed  her  mind,  and  made  her  acquainted  with  his 
intentions,  gave  her  a  potion,  which  he  knew  would  lay  her  afleep  for 
many  hours;  and  afterwards,  in  all  the  feeming  diflrefs  of  a  difconfolate 
father,  informed  the  King  fhe  was  dead.  The  King,  who  never  let  any 
fentiments  of  humanity  come  too  near  his  heart,  did  not  much  trouble 
himfelf  about  the  matter;  however,  for  his  own  reputation,  he  told  the  fa^ 
ther,  that  fnice  it  was  known  through  the  empire  that  Balfora  died  at  a 
time  when  he  defigned  her  for  his  bride,  it  was  his  intention  that  fhe 
fhould  be  honored  as  fuch  after  her  death,  and  that  herbody  fliould  be  laid 
in  the  Black  Palace,   among  thofe  of  his  deceafed  Queens. 

In  the  mean  time  Abdallah,  who  had  heard  of  the  King's  defign,  was  not 
lefs  affli6ied  than  his  beloved  Balfora.  As  for  the  feveral  circumflances  of 
his  diftrefs,  as  alfo  how  the  King  was  informed  of  an  irrecoverable  dif- 
temper  into  which  he  was  fallen,  they  are  to  be  found  at  length  in  the 
hiftory  of  Helim.  It  fhall  fuffice  to  acquaint  my  Reader,  that  Helim,  fome 
days  after  the  fuppofed  death  of  his  daughter,  gave  the  Prince  a  potion  of 
the  fame  nature  with  that  which  had  laid  afieep  Balfora. 

It  is  the  cuftom  among  the  Perfians,  to  convey  in  a  private  manner  the 
bodies  of  all  the  Royal  Family,  a  little  after  their  death,  into  the  Black  Pa- 
lace ;  which  is  the  repofitory  of  all  who  are  defcended  from  the  Caliphs,  or 
any  way  allied  to  them.  The  chief  Phyfician  is  always  governor  of  the 
Black  Palace,  it  being  his  office  to  embalm  and  preferve  the  holy  family 
after  they  are  dead,  as  well  as  to  take  care  of  them  while  they  are  yet  living. 
The  Black  Palace  is  fo  called  from  the  color  of  the  building,  which  is  all 
of  the  fineft  polifhed  black  marble.  There  are  always  burning  in  it  five 
thoufand  everlafting  lamps.  It  has  alfo  a  hundred  folding  doors  of  ebony, 
which  are  each  of  them  watched  day  and  night  by  a  hundred  negroes,  who 
are  to  take  care  that  no  body  enters,  befides  the  governor. 

Helim,  after  having  conveyed  the  body  of  his  daughter  into  this  repofitory, 
and  at  the  appointed  time  received  her  out  of  the  fleep  into  which  fhe  was 
fallen,  took  care  fome  time  after  to  bring  that  of  Abdallah  into  the  fame 
place.  Balfora  watched  over  him,  till  fuch  time  as  the  dofe  he  had  taken 
loft  its  eflPed.  ^  Abdallah  was  not  acquainted  with  Helim's  defign  when  he 
gave  him  this  fleepy  potion.     It  is  impoffible  to  defcribe  the  furprife,    the 
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joy,  the  tranfport  he  was  in  at  his  firft  awaking.  He  fancied  himfelf  in  the 
retirements  of  the  blefled,  and  that  the  fpirit  of  his  dear  Baljora,  who  he 
thought  was  juft  gone  before  him,  was  the  firfl  who  came  to  congratulate 
his  arrival.  She  foon  informed  him  of  the  place  he  was  in,  which,  not- 
withl^anding  all  its  horrors,  appeared  to  him  more  fweet  than  the  bower 
of  Mahomet,  in  the  company  of  his  Baifora. 

Helim,  who  was  fuppofed  to  be  taken  up  in  the  embalming  of  the  bodies, 
vifited  the  place  very  frequently.      His  greateft  perplexity  was   how  to  get 
the  lovers  out  of  it,  the  gates  being  watched  in    fuch  a  manner  as  I  have 
before  related.      This  confideration  did  not  a  little  diflurb  the  two  interred 
lovers.      At  length  Hdim  bethought   himfelf,    that  the  firft  day  of  the  full 
moon,   of  the  month  Tizpa,  was  near  at  hand.     Now  it  is  a  received  tradi- 
tion among  the  Perfians,   that  the  fouls  of  thofe  of  the  Royal  Family,  who 
are  in  a  ftate  of  blifs,   do   on  the  firft   full  moon  after  their  deceafe,    pafs 
through  the   eaftern  gate  of  the  Black  Palace,  which  is  therefore  called  the 
gate  of  Paradije,  in  order  to  take  their  flight  for  that  happy  place.      Helim 
therefore  having  made  due  preparations  for  this  night,   dreffed  each  of  the 
lovers  in  a  robe  of  azure  filk,   wrought  in  the  fineft  looms  oi  Perfia,  with  a 
long  train  of  linen    whiter  than  fnow,    that  floated  on  the  ground  behind 
them.      Upon  AbdallaJis  head  he  fixed  a  wreath  of  the  greeneft  myrtle,    and 
on  Baifora  s  a  garland  of  the  frefheft  rofes.     Their  garments  were  fcented 
with  the  richeft  perfumes  of  Arabia.      Flaving  thus  prepared  every  thing,  the 
full  moon  was  no  fooner  up,  and  fhining  in  all  its  brightnefs,  but  he  pri- 
vately opened  the  gate  of  Paradije,   and  fliut  it  after  the  fame  manner,  as 
foon  as  they  had  pafled  through  it.      The  band  of  negroes,  who  were  polled 
at  a  little  diftance  from  the  gate,  feeing  two  fuch  beautiful  apparitions,  that 
fliewed  themfelves  to  advantage  by  the  light  of  the  full  moon,   and  being 
raviflied  with  the  odor  that  flowed  fi-om  their  garments,   immediately  con- 
cluded them  to  be  the  ghofts  of  the  two  perfons  lately  deceafed.     They  fell 
upon  their  faces  as  they  paffed  through  the  midfl  of  them,    and  continued 
proftrate  on  the  earth  till  fuch  time  as  they  were  out  of  fight.      They  re- 
ported the  next  day  what  they  had  feen;   but  this  was  looked  upon,  by  the 
King  himfelf,   and  moft  others,   as  the  compliment  that  was  ufually  paid  to 
any  of  the  deceafed  of  his  family.      Helim  had  placed  two  of  his  own  mules 
at  about  a  mile's  diflance  from  the  Black  Temple,   on  the  fpot  which  thev 
had  agreed  upon  for  their  rendezvous.      He  here  met  them,  and  conducted 
them  to  one  of  his  own  houfes,  which  was  fituated  on  mount  Khacan.     The 
air  on  this  mountain,  was  fo  very  healthful,  that  Helim  had  formerly    tran- 
fported  the  King  thither,   in  order  to  recover  him  out  of  a  long  fit  of  fick- 
nefs ;  which  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  the  King  made  him  a  prefent  of  the  whole 

mountain. 
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mountain,  with  a  beautiful  houfe  and  gardens  that  were  on  the  top  of  it. 
In  this  retirement  lived  Ahdallah  and  Baljora.  They  were  both  fo  fraught 
with  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  poITelTed  with  fo  conftant  and  mutual  a 
paffion  for  each  other,  that  their  folitude  never  lay  heavy  on  them.  Ab- 
dallah  applied  himfelf  to  thofe  arts  which  were  agreeable  to  his  manner  of 
living,  and  the  fituation  of  the  place,  infomuch  that  in  a  few  years  he  con- 
verted the  whole  mountain  into  a  kind  of  garden,  and  covered  every  part 
of  it  with  plantations  or  fpots  of  flowers.  Helim  was  too  good  a  father  to 
let  him  want  anything  that  might  conduce  to  make  his  retirement  pleafant. 
In  about  ten  years  after  their  abode  in  this  place,  the  old  King  died,  and 
was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ibrahim,  who,  upon  the  fuppofed  death  of  his 
brother,  had  been  called  to  court,  and  entertained  there  as  heir  to  the  Per- 
fian  empire.  Though  he  was  for  fome  years  inconfolable  for  the  death  of 
his  brother,  Helim  durfl  not  trufl  him  with  the  fecret,  which  he  knew  would 
have  fatal  confequences,  fhould  it  by  any  means  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  old  King.  Ibrahim  was  no  fooner  mounted  on  the  throne,  but  Helim 
fought  after  a  proper  opportunity  of  making  a  difcovery  to  him,  which  he 
knew  would  be  very  agreeable  to  fo  good  natured  and  generous  a  Prince. 
It  fo  happened,  that  before  Helim  found  fuch  an  opportunity  as  he  defired, 
the  new  King  Ibrahim,  having  been  feparated  from  his  company  in  a  chafe, 
and  almoft  fainting  with  heat  and  thirft,  faw  himfelf  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Khacan;  he  immediately  afcended  the  hill,  and  coming  to  Helim"?,  houfe,  de- 
manded fome  refrefhments.  Helim  was  very  luckily  there  at  that  time,  and 
after  having  fet  before  the  King  the  choicefl:  of  wines  and  fruits,  finding 
him  wonderfully  pleafed  with  fo  feafonable  a  treat,  told  him  that  the  bell 
part  of  his  entertainment  was  to  come,  upon  which  he  opened  to  him  the 
whole  hiftory  of  what  had  pafl.  The  King  was  at  once  aftonifhed  and  tran- 
fported  at  fo  ftrange  a  relation,  and  feeing  his  brother  enter  the  room  with 
Baljora  in  his  hand,    he  leaped  off  from  the  Sofa  on  wliftch  he  fat,  and  cried 

out,  It  is  he  I  it  is  7?z3'Abdallah! having  faid  this,  he  fellupon  his  neck  and 

wept.  The  whole  company,  for  fome  time,  remained  filent,  and  fliedding 
tears  of  joy.  The  King  at  length,  after  having  kindly  reproached  Helim 
for  depriving  him  fo  long  of  fuch  a  brother,  embraced  Baljora  with  the 
greatefl  tendernefs,  and  told  her,  that  flie  Ihould  now  be  a  Queen  indeed, 
for  that  he  would  immediately  make  his  brother  King  of  all  the  conquered 
nations  on  the  other  fide  the  Tygris.  He  eafily  difcovered  in  the  eyes  of  our 
two  lovers,  that  inftead  of  being  tranfported  with  the  offer,  they  preferred 
fheir  prefent  retirement  to  empire.      At  their  requeft  therefore  he  changed 

his 
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his  intentions,  and  made  them  a  prefent  of  all  the  open  country  fo  far  as 
they  could  fee  from  the  top  of  mount  Khacan.  Abdallah  continuing  to  extend 
his  former  improvements,  beautified  this  whole  profped  with  groves  and 
fountains,  gardens  and  feats  of  pleafure,  till  it  became  the  moft  delicious 
fpot  of  ground  within  the  empire,  and  is  therefore  called  the  Garden  of 
Perfia.  This  Caliph,  Ibrahim,  after  a  long  and  happy  reign,  died  without 
children,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Abdallah,  a  fon  of  Abdallah  and  Balfora. 
This  was  that  King  Abdallah  who  afterwards  fixed  the  Imperial  refidence 
upon  mount  Khacan,  which  continues  at  this  time  to  be  the  favorite  palace 
of  the  Perfian  empire. 


The 
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N°  lo.  Thurjday,  March  i8,   1714. 


Magis  ilia  placent  quce  pluris  emuntur. 

I  Have  lately  been  very  much  teafed  with  the  thought  of  Mrs.  Anne  Page, 
and  the  memory  of  thofe  many  cruelties  which  I  fufiered  from  that  ob- 
durate fair  one.  Mrs.  Anne  was  in  a  particular  manner  very  fond  of  China 
ware,  againft  which  I  had  unfortunately  declared  my  averfion.  I  do  not 
know  but  this  was  the  firft  occafion  of  her  coldnefs  towards  me,  which 
makes  me  fick  at  the  very  fight  of  a  China  diffi  ever  fmce.  This  is  the  beft 
introduction  I  can  make  for  my  prefent  difcourfe,  which  may  ferve  to  fill 
up  a  gap  till  I  am  more  at  leifure  to  refume  the  thread  of  my  amours. 

There  are  no  inclinations  in  women  which  more  furprife  me  than  their 
paffions  for  chalk  and  China.  The  firft  of  thefe  maladies  wears  out  in  a 
little  time;  but  when  a  woman  is  vifited  with  the  fecond,  it  generally  takes 
pofleffion  of  her  for  life.  China  veffels  are  playthings  for  women  of  all 
ages.  An  old  Lady  of  fourfcore  Ihall  be  as  bufy  in  cleaning  an  Indian 
Mandarin,  as  her  great  grandaughter  is  in  dreffing  her  baby. 

The  common  way  of  purchafing  fuch  trifles,  if  I  may  believe  my  female 
informers,  is  by  exchanging  old  fuits  of  clothes  for  this  brittle  ware.  The 
potters  of  Chi7ia  have,  it  feems,  their  fadors  at  this  diftance,  who  retail 
out  their  feveral  manufa6lures  for  caft  clothes  and  fuperannuated  garments. 
I  have  known  an  old  petticoat  metamorphofed  into  a  punch  bowl,  and  a 
pair  of  breeches  into  a  tea-pot.  For  this  reafonmy  hiendTradeiuell  in  the 
city  calls  his  great  room,  that  is  nobly  furniflied  out  with  China,  his  wife's 
wardrobe.  In  yonder  corner,  fays  he,  are  above  twenty  fuits  of  clothes, 
and  on  that  fcrutoire  above  an  hundred  yards  of  furbelowed  filk.  You  can- 
not imagine  how  many  night-gowns,  flays  and  mantuas,  went  to  the  raif- 
ing  of  that  pyramid.  The  worfl  of  it  is,  fays  he,  a  fuit  of  clothes  is  not 
fuffered  to  laft  its   time,    that   it  may  be  the  more  vendible ;  fo  that  in 

reality 
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reality  this  is  but  a  more  dexterous  way  of  picking  the  hufband's  pocket, 
who  is  often purchafing  a  great  vafe  of  China,  whenhe fancies  that  he  is  buy- 
ing a  fine  head,  or  a  filk  gown  for  his  wife.  There  is  Hkewife  another  in- 
convenience in  this  female  paflion  for  Chma,  namely,  that  it  adminifters  to 
them  great  matter  of  wrath  and  forrow.  How  much  anger  and  affli^lion  are 
produceddaily  in  the  hearts  of  my  dear  country-women,  by  the  breach  of  this 
frail  furniture.  Some  of  them  pay  half  their  fervants  wages  in  China  frag- 
ments, which  their  carelelfnefs  has  produced.  If  thou  haji  a  piece  of  earthen 
ware,  conjider,  fays  EpiSietus,  that  it  is  a  piece  of  earthen  ware,  and  very  eafy  and 
obnoxious'  to  be  broken:  be  not  therefore  fo  void  of  reafon  as  to  be  angry  or  grieved 
luhen  this  comes  to  pafs.  In  order,  therefore,  to  exempt  my  fair  Readers  from 
fuch  additional  and  fupernumerary  calamities  of  life,  I  would  advife  them 
to  forbear  dealing  in  thefe  perifhable  commodities,  till  fuch  time  as  they 
are  philofophers  enough  to  keep  their  temper  at  the  fall  of  a  tea-pot  or  a 
China  cup.  I  fhall  further  recommend  to  their  ferious  confideration  thefe 
three  particulars :  Firft,  That  all  China  ware  is  of  a  weak  and  tranfitory  na- 
ture. Secondly,  that  the  fafhion  of  it  is  changeable:  and  Thirdly,  that  it 
is  of  no  ufe.  And  firft  of  the  firfl:  the  fragility  of  China  is  fuch  as  a  rea- 
fonable  Being  ought  by  no  means  to  fet  his  heart  upon,  though  at  the  fame 
time  I  am  afraid  I  may  complain  with  Seneca  on  the  like  occafion,  that  this 
very  confideration  recommends  them  to  our  choice;  our  luxury  being  grown  fo 
wanton,  that  this  kind  of  treafure  becomes  the  more  valuable,  the  more 
eafily  we  may  be  deprived  of  it,  and  that  it  receives  a  price  from  its  brit- 
tlenefs.  There  is  a  kind  of  oftentation  in  wealth,  which  fets  the  poffef- 
fors  of  it  upon  diftinguifliing  themfelves  in  thofe  things  where  it  is  hard 
for  the  poor  to  follow  them.  For  this  reafon  I  have  often  wondered  that  our 
Ladies  have  not  taken  pleafure  in  egg-fliells,  efpecially  in  thofe  which  are 
curioufly  ftained  and  ftreaked,  and  which  are  fo  very  tender,  that  they  re- 
quire the  nicefl  hand  to  hold  without  breaking  them.  But  as  if  the  brit- 
tlenefs  of  this  ware  were  not  fufficient  to  make  it  coftly,  the  very  falhion  of 
it  is  changeable,  which  brings  me  to  my  fecond  particular. 

It  may  chance  that  a  piece  of  China  may  furvive  all  thofe  accidents  to 
which  it  is  by  nature  liable,  and  laft  for  fome  years,  if  rightly  fituated  and 
taken  care  of.  To  remedy,  therefore,  this  inconvenience,  it  is  foordered,  that 
the  fliape  of  it  (hall  grow  unfafhionable,  which  makes  new  fupplies  always 
necefl^ary,  and  furnifhes  employment  for  life  to  women  of  great  and  gene- 
rous Souls,  who  cannot  live  out  of  the  mode. .  I  myfelf  remember  when 
there  were  few  CAma  velfels  to  be  feen  that  held  more  than  a  difli  of  cof- 
fee; but  their  fize  is  fo  gradually  enlarged,  that  there  are  many  at  prefent, 
which  are  capable  of  holding  half  a  hogfhead.      The  fafhion  of  the  tea- cup 
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is  alfo  greatly  altered,  and  has  run  through  a  wonderful  variety  of  color, 
fliape  and  fize. 

But,  in  the  laft  place,  China  ware  is  of  no  ufe.  Who  would  not  laugh  to 
fee  a  fmith's  fhop  furniflied  with  anvils  and  hammers  of  China?  the  furniture 
of  a  Lady's  favorite  room  is  altogether  as  abfurd:  you  fee  jars  of  a  prodi- 
gious capacity  that  are  to  hold  nothing.  I  have  feen  horfes  and  herds  of 
cattle  in  this  fine  fort  of  Porcelain,  not  to  mention  the  {Several  Chinefe  Ladies, 
who,  perhaps,  are  naturally  enough  reprefented  in  thefe  frail  materials. 

Did  our  women  take  delight  in  heaping  up  piles  of  earthen  platters, 
brown  jugs,  and  the  like  ufeful  produdls  of  our  Britijh  potteries,  there 
would  be  fome  fenfe  in  it.  They  might  be  ranged  in  as  fine  figures,  and 
difpofed  of  in  as  beautiful  pieces  of  architedure;  but  there  is  an  objedion 
to  thefe  which  cannot  be  overcome,  namely,  that  they  would  be  of  fome  ufe, 
and  might  be  taken  down  on  all  occafions  to  be  employed  in  fervicesof  the 
family,  befides  that  they  are  intolerably  cheap,  and  mofl  fhamefully  durable 
and  lafting. 

N°  39.  Tuejday,  May  25. 


Nee  verhum  verbo  curahis  reddere  Jidus 

Interpres Hor. 


s 


INGE    I  have  given  public  notice  of  my  abode,  I  have  had  many  vifits 
from  unfortunate  fellow-fufferers  who  have  been  crofl^ed  in  love  as  well 

as  myfelf. 

Will  Wormwood,  who  is  related  to  me  by  my  mother's  fide,  is  one  of  thofe 
who  often  repair  to  me  for  my  advice.  Will  is  a  fellow  of  good  fenfe, 
but  puts  it  to  little  other  ufe  than  to  torment  himfelf.  He  is  a  man  of  fo 
refined  an  underftanding,  that  he  can  fet  a  conftrudion  upon  every  thing 
to  his  own  difadvantage,  and  turn  even  a  civility  into  an  affront.  He  groans 
under  imaginary  injuries,  finds  himfelf  abufed  by  his  friends,  and  fancies 
the  whole  world  in  a  kind  of  combination  againft  him.  In  fhort,  poor 
Wormwood  is  devoured  with  the  fpleen.  You  may  befurea  man  of  this  humor 
makes  a  very  whimfical  lover.  Be  that  as  it  will,  he  is  now  over  head 
and  ears  in  that  paffion,  and,  by  a  very  curious  interpretation  of  his 
Miftrefs's  behaviour,  has  in  lefs  than  three  months  reduced  himfelf  to  a  per- 
fed  fkeleton.  As  her  fortune  is  inferior  to  his,  flie  gives  him  all  the  en- 
couragement 
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couragement  another  man  could  wifh,  but  has  the  mortification  to  find  that 
her  lover  flill  fours  upon  her  hands.  Will  is  diffatisfied  with  her,  whether 
flie  fmiles  or  frowns  upon  him;  and  always  thinks  her  too  referved,  or 
too  coming.  A  kind  word,  that  would  make  another  lover's  heart  dance 
for  joy,  pangs  poor  Will,  and  makes  him  lie  awake  all  night.  —  As  I  was 
going  on  with  Will  Wormwood' s,  amour,  I  received  a  prefent  from  my  Book- 
feller,  which  I  found  to  be  The  Charaders  o/'Theophraftus,  tranflated  from 
the  Greek  into  Englijli  by  Mr.  Budgell. 

It  was  with  me,  as  I  believe  it  will  be  with  all  who  look  into  this  tran- 
flation;  when  I  had  begun  to  perufe  it,  I  could  not  lay  it  by,  until  I  had 
gone  through  the  whole  book;  and  was  agreeably  furprifed  to  meet  with  a 
chapter  in  it,  entitled,  A  difcontented  temper,  which  gives  a  livelier  pidure  of 
my  coufin  Wormwood,  than  that  which  I  was  drawing  for  him  myfelf.  It  is 
as  follows. 

CHAP.     XVII.     A  Difcontented  Temper. 

"■A  difcontented  temper,  is  a  frame  of  mind  which  fets  a  man  upon  complaining 
'■'■  without  reafon.  When  one  of  his  neighbours  who  makes  an  entertain- 
"  ment,  fends  a  fervant  to  him  with  a  plate  of  anything  that  is  nice.  What, 
"  fays  he.,  your  mqfter  did  not  think  me  good  enough  to  dine  with  him?  He  com- 
"  plains  of  his  Miftrefs  at  the  very  time  fhe  is  carefling  him;  and  when 
"  ftie  redoubles  her  kiifes  and  endearments,  I  wifh,  fays  he,  all  this  came  from 
"  your  heart.  In  a  dry  feafon  he  grumbles  for  want  of  rain,  and  when  a 
*'fhower  falls,  mutters  to  himfelf.  Why  could  not  this  have  come  fo  oner?  If  he  hap- 
*'■  pens  to  find  a  purfe  of  money.  Had  it  been  a  pot  of  gold,  fays  he,  it  loould 
"  have  been  worth fiooping  for.  He  takes  a  greatdeal  of  pains  to  beat  down  the 
"  price  of  a  Qave;  and  after  he  has  paid  his  money  for  him,  /  am  fare.,  fays 
"  he,  thou  art  good  for  nothing,  or  IfJiould  not  have  had  thee  fo  cheap.  When  a 
"  meffenger  comes  with  great  joy  to  acquaint  him  that  his  wife  is  brought 
"  to  bed  of  a  fon,  he  anfwers.  That  is  as  much  as  to  fay.  Friend,  I  am  poorer  by 
"  half  to-day  than  I  luas  yeflerday.  Though  he  has  gained  a  caufe  with  full 
"  cofts  and  damages,  he  complains  that  his  Council  did  not  infill  upon  the 
"  moft  material  points.  If,  after  any  misfortune  has  befallen  him,  his 
*'  friends  raife  a  voluntary  contribution  for  him,  and  defire  him  to  be  mer- 
!"■  ry,  How  is  that  poffible,  fays  he,  when  I  am  to  pay  every  one  of  you  his  money 
"  again,  and  be  obliged  to  you  into  the  bargain? 

'■■-  The  inflances  of  a  difcontented  temper  which  Theophraflus  has  here  made 
ufeof,  like  thofe  which  he  Angles  out  to  illuflrate  the  reft  of  his  charaders, 
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are  chofen  with  the  greateft  nicety,  and  full  of  humor.  His  ftrokes  arc 
always  fine  and  exquifite,  and  though  they  are  not  fometimes  violent  enough 
to  affed  the  imagination  of  a  coarfe  Reader,  cannot  but  give  the  .  higheft 
pleafure  to  every  man  of  a  refined  tafte,  who  has  a  thorough  infight  into 
liuman  nature. 

As  for  the  tranflation,  I  have  never  feen  any  of  a  pfofe  author  which  has 
pleafed  me  more.  The  Gentleman  who  has  obliged  the  public  with  it, 
followed  the  rule  which  Horace  has  laid  down  for  tranflators,  by  preferving 
every  where  the  life  and  fpirit  of  his  author,  without  fervilely  copying  af- 
ter him  word  for  word.  This  is  what  the  French,  who  have  mofl  diftin- 
guifhed  therafelves  by  performances  of  this  nature,  fo  often  inculcate  when 
they  advife  a  tranflator  to  find  out  fuch  particular  elegancies  in  his  own 
tongue  as  bear  fome  analogy  tothofe  he  fees  in  the  original,  and  toexprefs 
himfelf  by  fuch  phrafes  as  his  author  would  probably  have  made  ufe  of, 
had  he  written  in  the  language  into  which  he  is  tranflated.  By  this  means, 
as  well  as  by  throwing  in  a  lucky  word,  or  a  fliort  circumftance,  the  mean- 
ing of  Theophrajlus  is  all  along  explained,  and  the  humor  very  often  carried 
to  a  greater  height.  A  tranflator,  who  does  not  thus  confider  the  different 
genius  of  the  two  languages  in  which  he  is  concerned,  with  fuch  parallel 
turns  of  thoughts  and  expreflion  as  correfpond  with  one  another  in  both 
of  them,  may  value  himfelf  upon  being  a  faithful  interpreter ;  but  in  works 
of  wit  and  humor  will  never  do  juflice  to  his  author,  or  credit  to  him- 
felf. 

As  this  is  every  where  a  judicious  and  a  reafonable  liberty,  I  fee  no  chap- 
ter in  Theophraftus  where  it  has  beeri'fb  much  indulged,  and  in  which  it  v)^as. 
fo  abfolutely  neceffary,  as  in  the  character  of  the  Sloven.  I  find  the  tran- 
flator himfelf,  though  he  has  taken  pains  to  qualify:  it,  is  ftill  apprehenfive 
that  there  may  be  fomething  too  grofs  in  the  defcription.  The  Reader  will 
fee  with  how  much  Delicacy  he  has  touched  upon  every  particular,  and:  call, 
into  fliades  every  thing  that  Was  fhocking  in  fo  naufeous  a  figurfe*.)  '>5c1  oi 


f) 
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CHAP.  XIX.  A,  S/L  0  V  E  X.  ly  [^n 
"•  Slovenlinefs  is  fuch  a  negleSi  of  a  mansperfon,  as  makes  him  qffen/ive  to  other 
'■'■people.  The  floven  comes  into  company  with  a  dirty  pair  of  hands,  and 
"  a  fet  of  long  nails  at  the  end  of  them,  and  tells  you  for  an  excufe,  that 
"  his  father  and  grandfather  ufed  to  do  fo  before  him.  However,, that  he 
"  may  outgo  his  forefathers,  his  fingers  are  covered  with  warts  of  his  own 
"  raifing.  He  is  as  hairy  as  a  goat,  and  takes  care  to  let  you  fee  it.  :  His 
'■'■  teeth  and  breath  are  perfedly  well  fuited  to  one  another.  ;  He  lays  about 
"  him  at  table  after  a  very  extraordinary  manner,  and   takes  in  a    meal  at 
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"  a  mouthful;  which  he  feldomdifpofes  of  without  offending  the  company. 
"  In  drinking  he  generally  makes  more  hafle  than  good  fpeed.  When  he 
*'  goes  into  the  bath,  you  may  eafily  find  him  out  by  the  fcent  of  his  oil,  and 
"  diflinguifh  him  when  he  isdreffed  by  the  fpots  in  his  coat.  He  does  not 
"  ftand  upon  decency  in  converfation,  but  will  talk  fmut,  though  a  prieft; 
"  and  his  mother  be  in  the  room.  He  commits  a  blunder  in  the  mofl  fo- 
*'  femn  offices  of  devotion,  and  afterwards  falls  a  laughing  at  it.  At  a 
"  concert  of  mufic  he  breaks  in  upon  the  performance,  hums  over  the  tune 
"  to  himfelf,  or  if  he  thinks  it  long,  afksthe  muficians,  Whether  they  will  never 
"  have  done?  He  always  fpits  at  random,  and  if  he  is  at  an  entertainment, 
"  it  is  ten  to  one  but  it  is  upon  the  fervant  who  ftands  behind  him. 

The  foregoing  tranflation  brings  to  my  remembrance  that  excellent  ob- 
fervation  of  my  Lord  Rofcommon's, 

None  yet  have  been  xvith  Admiration  read. 

But  who  (befide  their  Learning)  were  well-bred. 

Lord  Rofcommon'j  Effay  on  tranjlatedverfe. 

If  after  this  the  Reader  can  endure  the  filthy  reprefentation  of  the  fame 
figure  expofed  in  its  worft  light,  he  may  fee  how  it  looks  in  the  former 
Englijli  verfion,  which  was  publifhed  fome  years  fince,  and  is  done  from 
the  French  of  Bruyere. 

Najlinejs  or  Slovenlinefs. 

"  Slovenlinefs  is  a  lazy  and  beaftly  negligence  of  a  man's  own  perfon, 
"  whereby  he  becomes  fo  fordid,  as  to  be  offenfive  to  thofe  about  him. 
"  You  will  fee  him  come  into  company  when  he  is  covered  all  over  with  a 
"•  leprofy  and  fcurf,  and  with  very  long  nails,  and  fays,  thofe  diflempers 
"  were  hereditary,  that  his  father  and  grandfather  had  them  before  him. 
"  He  has  ulcers  in  his  thighs,  and  biles  upon  his  hands,  which  he  takes 
"  no  care  to  have  cured,  but  lets  them  run  on  till  they  are  gone  beyond  re- 
"  medy.  His  arm-pits  are  all  hairy,  and  moft  part  of  his  body  like  a  wild 
"  beaft.  His  teeth  are  black  and  rotten,  which  makes  his  breath  flink  fo  that 
"  you  cannot  endure  him  to  come  nigh  you;  he  will  alfo  fnuffup  his  nofe 
"  and  fpit  it  out  as  he  eats,  and  ufes  tofpeak  with  his  mouth  crammed  full, 
"  and  lets  his  victuals  come  out  at  both  corners.  He  belches  in  the  cup  as 
"  he  is  drinking,  and  ufes  nafly  ftinking  oil  in  the  bath.  He  will  intrude 
"  into  the  beft  company  in  fordid  ragged  cloaths.  If  he  goes  with  his  mother 
"  to  the  foothfayer's,  he  cannot  then  refrain  from  wicked  and  profane  ex- 
"  preffions.     When  he  is  making  his  oblations  at  the    temple,  he  will  let 
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*'  the  difh  dropout  of  his  hand,  and  fall  a  laughing,  as  if  he  had  done  fome 
"  brave  exploit.  At  the  fineft  concert  of  mufic  he  cannot  forbear  clap- 
"  ping  his  hands,  and  making  a  rude  noife :  will  pretend  to  fing  along  with 
"  them,  and  fall  a  railing  at  them  to  leave  off.  Sitting  at  table,  he  fpits 
"  full  upon  the  fervants  who  waited  there. 

I  cannot  clofe  this  paper  without  obferving.  That  if  Gentlemen  of  leifure 
and  genius  would  take  the  fame  pains  upon  fome  other  Greek  or  Roman  au- 
thor, that  has  been  beftowed  upon  this,  we  ftiould  no  longer  be  abufed  by 
our  Bookfellers,  whofet  their  hackney-writers  at  work  for  fo  much  a  fheet. 
The  world  would  foon  be  convinced,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference 
between  putting  an  author  into  Englijli,  and  Tranjlating  him. 
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PREFACE. 


rHE  Author  of  the  following  EJfay  has  endeavoured  to  draw  into  one  contiyiued 
Jcheme,  the  whole  Jlate  of  the  prefent  war,  and  the  methods  that  appear  to  him 
the  moft  proper  for  bringing  it  to  a  happy  conclufion. 

After  having  confidered  that  the  French  are  the  conftant  and  mofl  dangerous  ene- 
mies to  the  Britifh  nation,  and  that  the  danger  from  them  is  now  greater  than  ever, 
and  will  fill  increafe  till  their  prefent  union  with  Spain  be  broken,  he  fets  forth  tlie 
feveral  advantages  which  this  union  has  already  given  France,  and  taken  from  Great 
Britain,  in  relation  to  the  'Weft-Indies,  tlie  woollen  manufaSiure,  the  trade  of  the 
Levant,   and  the  naval  power  of  the  two  nations. 

He  fJiews  how  thefe  advantages  will  fill  rife  higher  after  a  peace,  notwithjlanding 
our  prefent  conquefs,  with  new  additions,  JJwuld  be  confirmed  to  us;  as  well  becaufe 
the  monarchy  o/^ Spain  would  not  be  weakened  by  fuch  conceffiom,  as  becaufe  no  Gua- 
rantee could  be  found  fifficient  to  fecure  them  to  us.  For  which  reafons  he  lays  it 
down  as  a  fixed  rule,  that  no  peace  is  to  be  made  ivithout  an  entire  difunion  of  the 
French  and  Spanifh  monarchies. 

That  this  may  be  brought  about,  he  endeavours  to  prove  from  the  progrefs  we  have 
already  made  towards  it,  and  the  fucceffes  we  have  purchafed  in  the  prefent  war, 
which  are  very  confiderable  if  well  purfued,  but  of  no  effcB  if  ive  acquiefce  in  them. 

In  order  to  complete  this  difunion  in  which  we  have  gone  fo  far,  he  would  not 
have  us  rely  upon  exhaufing  the  French  treafury,  attempts  on  the  Spanifli  Indies, 
defcents  on  France,  but  chiefly  upon  out-numbering  them  hi  troops,  France  being 
already  drained  of  her  be/l  fupplies.,  and  the  confederates  mafiers  of  much  greater 
forces  for  ?nultitude  andflrength,  both  in  men  and  horfe,  and  provided  with  Generals 
of  greater  fame  arid  abilities. 

He  then  confid.ers  the  wrong  meafures  we  have  hitherto  taken  in  making  too  fmall 
levies  after  a  fuccefsful  campaign,  in  regulating  their  number  by  that  of  the  enemies 
forces,  and  hiring  them  of  our  confederates;  fiewing  at  the  fame  time  the  inconve- 
niences we  fiiffer  from  fuch  hired  troops,  and  ferueral  advantages  we  might  receive  from 
employing  tliofe  of  our  own  nation. 
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He  further  recommends  this  augmentation  of  our  forces,  to  prevent  the  keepijig 
up  a  flanding  body  of  them  in  times  of  peace,  to  enable  us  to  make  an  imprefjion  on 
the  enemy  in  the  prefent  pofure  of  the  war,  and  to  fecure  ourfelves  againjl  a  Prince, 
who  is  now  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  has  not  yet  declared  himfelf 

In  the  lafi  place,  he  anfwers  by  feveral  confiderations  thofe  two  popular  objeBions, 
That  we  furnifi  more  towards  the  war  than  the  refl  of  the  allies,  and.  That  we  are 
not  able  to  contribute  more  than  we  do  already.  '  -*'  - 

Thefe  are  the  mofi  material  heads  of  the  following  Effay^  in  which  there  are  many 
other  fubordinate  refleBions  that  naturally  grow  out  offo  copious  a  fuhjeSl. 
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Necejfity   of  an   Augmentation,   corifidered, 

THE  French  are  certainly  the  mofl  implacable,  and  the  mofl  danger- 
ous enemies  of  the  Britijh  nation.  Their  form  of  government,  their 
religion,  their  jealoufy  of  the  Britijli  power,  as  well  as  their  profecutions 
of  commerce,  and  purfuits  of  univerfal  Monarchy,  will  fix  them  for  ever 
in  their  animofities  and  averfion  towards  us,  and  make  them  catch  at  all 
opportunities  of  fubverting  our  conftitution,  deftroying  our  religion,  ruin- 
ing our  trade,  and  finking  the  figure  which  we  make  among  the  nations 
oi  Europe:  not  to  mention  the  particular  ties  of  honor  that  lie  on  their 
prefent  King  to  impofe  on  us  a  Prince,  who  muft  prove  fatal  to  our  coun- 
try if  he  ever  reigns  over  us. 

As  we  are  thus  in  a  natural  flate  of  war,  if  I  may  fo  call  it,  with  the 
French  nation;  it  is  our  misfortune,  that  they  are  not  only  the  moft  inve- 
terate, but  mofl  formidable  of  our  enemies ;  and  have  the  greatefl  power, 
as  well  as  the  llrongeft  inclination,  to  ruin  us.  No  other  ftate  equals 
them  in  the  force  of  their  fleets  and  armies,  in  the  nearnefs  and  conveni- 
€ncy  of  their  fituation,  and  in  the  number  of  friends  and  well-wifhers, 
which,   it  is  to  be  feared,   they  have  among  us. 

For  thefe  reafons,  our  wars  with  France  have  always  afFe6led  us  in  our 
mofl;  tender  interefts,  and  concerned  us  more  than  thofe  we  have  had  with 
any  other  nation ;  but  I  may  venture  to  fay,  this  kingdom  ^\'as  never  yet 
engaged  in  a  war  of  fo  great  confequence,  as  that  which  now  lies  upon  our 
hands.  Our  All  is  at  flake,  and  irretrievably  lofl,  if  we  fail  of  fuccefs. 
At  other  times,  if  a  war  ended  in  a  difhonorable  peace,  or  with  equal  lofs," 
we  could  comfort  ourfelves  with  the  hopes  of  a  more  favorable  jun6lure, 
that  might  fet  the  balance  right,  or  turn  it  to  our  advantage.  We  had  ftill 
the  profped  of  forming  the  fame  alliance,  or  perhaps  ftrengthening  it  ^vith 
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new  confederacies,  and  by  that  means  of  trying  our  fortune  a  fecond  time, 
in  cafe  the  injuflice  or  ambition  of  the  enemy  forced  us  into  the  field.  At 
prefent,  if  we  make  a  drawn  game  of  it,  or  procure  but  moderate  advan- 
tages, we  are  in  a  condition  which  every  BritiJIi  heart  muft  tremble  at  the 
thought  of.  There  are  no  fecond  trials,  no  wars  in  referve,  no  newfchemes 
of  alliance  to  which  we  can  have  recourfe.  Should  the  French  King  be  able 
to  bear  down  fuch  an  united  force  as  now  makes  head  againft  him,  at  a 
time  when  Spain  affords  him  no  greater  affiflance ;  what  will  he  do  when 
the  trade  of  the  Levant  lies  at  his  mercy;  when  the  whole  kingdom  o^ Spain 
is  fupplied  with  his  manufadures,  and  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  flows  into 
his  coffers ;  and,  what  is  yet  worfe,  when  this  additional  ftrength  mull  arife 
in  all  its  particulars  from  a  proportionable  decay  in  the  States  that  now 
make  war  upon  him?  It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  our  late  King  of  glo- 
rious memory,  who,  by  the  confeffion  of  his  greateft  enemies,  was  a  Prince 
that  perfectly  underftood  the  interefls  of  Europe,  fhould  in  his  lafl  fpeech 
recommend  to  his  Parliament  the  declaring  war  againft  France  in  thofe  me- 
morable words  :  You  have  yet  an  opporturiity,  by  God's  blejpng,  to  fecure  to  you 
and  your  pojlerity  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  your  religion  and  liberties^,  if  you  are  not 
ziia7iti7ig  to  yourfelves,  but  will  exert  the  ancient  vigor  of  the  Englifli  nation:  but  I 
tell  you  plainly,  my  opinion  is,  if  ymi  do  not  lay  hold  on  this  occafwn,  you  Jiave  no 
reafon  to  hope  for  another. 

We  have  already  a  dreadful  proof  of  the  increafe  of  power  that  accrues 
to  France  from  its  conjundion  with  Spain.-  So  expenfive  a  war  as  that 
which  the  French  Monarchy  hath  been  carrying  on  in  fo  many  and  fo  re- 
mote parts  at  once,  muft  long  fuice  have  drained  and  exhaufted  all  its  fub- 
ftance,  had  there  not  been  feveral  fecret  fprings,  that  fwelled  their  trea- 
fury  from  time  to  time,  in  proportion  as  the  war  has  funk  it.  The  King's 
coffers  have  been  often  reduced  to  the  loweft  ebb,  but  have  flill  been  fea^ 
fonably  refreflied  by  frequent  and  unexpected  fupplies  from  the  SpanifJi 
America.  We  hear  indeed  of  the  arrival  but  of  very  few  fhips  from  thofe 
parts;  but  as  in  every  veffel  there  is  ftowage  for  immenfe  treafures,  when 
the  cargo  is  pure  bullion,  or  merchandife  of  as  great  a  value;  fo  we  find 
by  experience  they  have  had  fuch  prodigious  fums  of  money  conveyed  to 
them  by  thefe  fecret  channels,  that  they  have  been  enabled  to  pay  more  nu- 
merous armies,  than  they  ever  had  on  foot  before;  and  that  at  a  time  when 
their  trade  fails  in  all  its  other  branches,  and  is  diftrelfed  by  all  the  arts 
and  contrivances  of  their  neighbouring  nations.  During  the  lafl  four  years, 
by  a  modefl  computation,  there  have  been  brought  into  Br ef  above  fix  mil- 
lions of  pounds  flerling  in  bullion.  What  then  fhall  we  fuppofe  would  be 
the  effed  of  this  correfpondence  with  America,  might  the  wealth  of  thofe  parts 
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come  to  them  on  fquadrons  of  men  of  war,  and  fleets  of  galeons  ?  If  thefe 
little  by-currents,  that  creep  into  the  country  by  flealth,  have  lb  great  a  force, 
how  fhall  we  flem  the  whole  torrent,  when  it  breaks  in  upon  us  with  its 
full  violence?  and  this  certainly  will  be  our  cafe,  unlefs  we  find  a  means  to 
diflblve  the  union  between  France  and  Spain.  1  have  dwelt  the  longer  on 
this  confideration,  becaufe  the  prefent  war  hath  already  furniflied  us  with 
the  experiment,  and  fenfibly  convinced  us  of  the  increafe  of  power,  which 
France  has  received  from  its  intercourfe  with  the  Spanijh  Wcjt-Indies. 

As  there  are  many  who  look  upon  every  thing  which  they  do  not  actually 
feeandfeel,  as  bare  probability  and  fpeculation,  I  fliall  only  touch  on  thofe 
other  reafons  of  which  we  have  already  had  fome  experience,  for  our  pre- 
venting this  coalition  of  interefts  and  defigns  in  the  two  monarchies. 

The  Woollen  manufadure  is  the  Britijli  flrength,  the  ftaple  commodity 
and  proper  gro'W'th  of  our  country ;  if  this  fails  us,  our  trade  and  eftates  muft 
fink  together,  and  all  the  calh  of  the  nation  be  confumed  on  foreign  mer- 
chandife.  The  French  at  prefent  gain  very  much  upon  us  in  this  great  arti- 
cle of  our  trade,  and  fince  the  accefiion  of  xh&SpaniJli  mondLrchy,  fupply  with 
cloth,  of  their  own  making,  the  very  beft  mart  we  had  in  Europe.  And 
what  a  melancholy  profpeft  have  we,  if  ever  a  peace  gives  them  leave  to  en- 
rich their  manufadure  with  mixtures  of  Spani/Ji  -wool,  to  multiply  the  hands 
employed  in  it,  to  improve  themfelves  in  all  the  niceties  of  the  art,  and  to 
vend  their  wares  in  thofe  places  ^vhere  was  the  greateft  confumption  of  our 
woollen  %vorks,  and  the  mofl  confiderable  gain  for  the  jBrzYz/Zi  merchant  ? 
Notwithflanding  our  many  feafonable  recruits  from  Portugal,  and  our  plan- 
tations, we  already  complain  of  our  want  of  bullion ;  and  muft  at  laft  be 
reduced  to  the  greateft  exigencies,  if  this  great  fource  be  dried  up,  and  our 
traffic  with  Spaiii  continue  under  its  prefent  difcouragement. 

The  trade  of  the  Levant  muft  likewife  florifli  or  decay  in  our  hands,  as 
we  are  friends  or  enemies  of  the  Spanijli  monarchy.  The  late  conqueft  of 
J^aples  will  very  little  alter  the  cafe,  though  Sicily  fliould  follow  the  fate  of 
her  lifter  kingdom.  The  Straifs  mouth  is  the  key  of  the  Levant,  and  will 
be  always  in  the  poffelTion  of  thofe  ^vho  are  Kings  of  Spain.  We  may  only 
add,  that  the  fame  caufes  which  ftraiten  the  Britijli  commerce,  ^vill  naturally 
enlarge  the  French;  and  that  the  naval  force  of  either  nation  ^vill  thrive  or 
languifh  in  the  fame  degree  as  their  commerce  gathers  or  lofes  ftrength. 
And  if  fo  powerful  and  populous  a  nation  as  that  oi France  become  fuperior 
to  us  by  fea,  our  whole  is  loft,  and  we  are  no  mo-re  a  people.  The  con- 
fideration of  fo  narrow  a  channel  betwixt  us,  of  fuch  numbers  of  regular 
troops  on  the  enemy's  fide,  of  fo  fmall  a  ftanding  force  on  our  o^vn,  and 
that  too  in  a  country  deftitute  of  all  fuch  forts  and  ftrong  places  as  might 
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ftop  the  progrefs  of  a  vidorious  army,  hath  fomething  in  it  fo  terrifying, 
that  one  does  not  care  for  fetting  it  in  its  proper  hght.  Let  it  not  therefore 
enter  into  the  heart  of  any  one  that  hath  the  leaft  zeal  for  his  religion,  or 
love  of  liberty,  that  hath  any  regard  either  to  the  honor  or  fafety  of  his 
country,  or  a  well-wifherforhis  friends  or  poflerity,  to  think  of  a  peace  with 
France,  till  the  Spanijh  monarchy  be  entirely  torn  from  it,  and  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon  difabled  from  ever  giving  the  law  to  Europe. 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  the  French  King  would  grant  us  the  moft  advatageous 
terms  we  can  defire;  without  the  feparation  of  the  two  monarchies,  they  mufl 
infallibly  end  in  our  dellru(5i;ion.  Should  he  fecure  to  us  all  our  prefent 
acquifitions  ;  fliould  he  add  two  or  three  fi-ontier  towns  to  what  we  have 
already  in  Flanders;  fliould  he  join  the  kingdoms  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  to 
Milan  and  JVaples;  fhould  he  leave  King  Charles  in  the  peaceable  poffeflion 
of  Catalonia;  fhould  he  make  over  to  Great  Britain  the  town  and  harbor  of 
Cadiz,  as  well  as  that  of  Gibraltar,  and  at  the  fame  time  refign  his  conquefts 
in  Portugal:  it  would  all  be  of  no  effed  towards  the  common  fafety  of 
Europe,  while  the  bulk  of  the  Spani/li  continent  and  the  riches  of  America 
remain, in  the  polfeffion  of  the  Bourbon  family. 

Boccalini  when  he  weighs  the  States  oi Europe  in  his  political  balance,  after 
having  laid  France  in  one  fcale,  throws  Spain  into  the  other,  which  wanted 
but  very  little  of  being  a  counterpoife.  The  Spaniards  upon  this,  fays  he, 
began  to  promife  themfelves  the  honor  of  the  balance;  reckoning  that  if 
Spain  of  itfelf  weighed  fo  well,  they  could  not  fail  of  fuccefs  when  the  fe- 
veral  parts  of  the  monarchy  were  lumped  in  the  fame  fcale.  Their  furprife 
was  very  great,  when,  upon  the  throwing  in  oi Naples,  they  faw  the  fcale  rife, 
and  was  greater  flill  when  they  found  that  Milan  and  Flanders  had  the  fame 
effe^.  The  truth  of  it  is,  thefe  parts  of  the  Spanijli  monarchy  are  rather 
for  ornament  than  flrength.  They  furnifli  out  Vice-royalties  for  the  Gran- 
dees, and  pods  of  honor  for  the  noble  families ;  but  in  a  time  of  war  are 
incumbrances  to  the  main  body  of  the  kingdom,  and  leave  it  naked  and 
expofed  by  the  great  number  of  hands  they  draw  from  it  to  their  defence. 
Should  we  therefore  continue  in  the  pofTeffion  of  what  we  have  already 
made  ourfelves  maflers,  with  fuch  additions  as  have  been  mentioned,  we 
Ihould  have  little  more  than  the  excrefcences  of  the  SpaniJIi  monarchy. 
The  ftrength  of  it  will  ftill  join  itfelf  to  France,  and  grow  the  clofer  to  it 
by  its  difunion  from  the  reft.  And  in  this  cafe  the  advantages  which  muft 
arife  to  that  people  from  their  intimate  alliance  with  the  remaining  part  of 
the  Spani/Ji  dominions,  would  in  a  very  few  years  not  only  repair  all  the 
damages  they  have  fuftained  in  the  prefent  war,  but  fill  the  kingdom  with 
more  riches  than  it  hath  yet  had  in  its  moft  florifhing  periods. 
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The  Frmc;^  King  hath  often  entered  on  feveral  expenfive  projecls,  on  pur- 
pofe  to  diffipate  the  wealth  that  is  continually  gathering  in  his  coffers  in 
times  of  peace.  He  hath  employed  immenfe  fums  on  archite61ure,  garden- 
ing, water- works,  painting,  flatuary,  and  the  like,  to  diftribute  his  treafures 
among  his  people,  as  well  as  to  humor  his  pleafures  and  his  ambition;  but 
if  he  once  engroffes  the  commerce  of  the  Spani/h  Indies,  whatever  quantities 
of  gold  and  filver  Hagnate  in  his  private  coffers,  there  will  be  ftill  enough  to 
carry  on  the  circulation  among  his  fubje^s.  By  this  means  in  a  fhort  fpace 
of  time  he  may  heap  up  greater  wealth  than  all  the  Princes  of  £'wro/;^  joined 
together;  and  in  the  prefent  conftitution  of  the  world,  wealth  and  power 
are  but  different  names  for  the  fame  thing.  Let  us  therefore  fuppofe  that 
after  eight  or  ten  years  of  peace,  he  hath  a  mind  to  infringe  any  of  his  trea- 
ties, or  invade  a  neighbouring  ftate ;  to  revive  the  pretenfions  oi  Spain  upon 
Portugal,  or  attempt  the  taking  thofe  places  which  were  granted  us  for  our 
fecurity  ;  what  refiftance,  what  oppofition  can  we  make  to  fo  formidable  an 
enemy?  Should  the  fame  alliance  rife  againft  him  that  is  now  in  war  with 
him,  what  could  we  hope  for  from  it,  at  a  time  when  the  ftates  engaged  in 
it  will  be  comparatively  weakened,  and  the  enemy,  who  is  now  able  to  keep 
them  at  a  ftand,  will  have  received  fo  many  new  acceflionsof  ftrength? 

But  1  think  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  in  fuch  a  conjuncture  as  we  here 
fuppofe,  the  fame  confederates,  or  any  other  of  equal  force,  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  join  their  arms,  and  endeavour  at  the  pulling  do-wn  fo  ex- 
orbitant a  power.  Some  might  be  brought  into  his  interefts  by  money, 
others  drawn  over  by  fear,  and  thofe  that  are  liable  to  neither  of  thefe  im- 
preffions,  might  not  think  their  own  intereft  fo  much  concerned  as  in  the 
prefent  war;  or  if  any  appeared  in  a  difpolition  to  enter  into  fuch  a  confe- 
deracy, they  might  be  crufhed  feparately  before  they  could  concert  mea- 
fures  for  their  mutual  defence. 

The  keeping  together  of  the  prefent  alliance  can  be  afcribed  to  nothing 
elfebut  the  clear  and  evident  convielion  which  every  member  of  it  is  under, 
that  if  it  fliould  once  break  without  having  had  its  effed,  they  can  never 
hope  for  another  opportunity  of  reuniting,  or  of  prevailing  by  all  the  joint 
efforts  of  fuch  an  union.  Let  us  therefore  agree  on  this  as  a  fixed  rule, 
and  an  inviolable  maxim,  never  to  lay  down  our  arms  againft  France,  till 
we  have  utterly  difjoined  her  from  the  SpanifJi  monarchy.  Let  this  be  the 
lirft  ftep  of  a  public  treaty,  the  bafis  of  a  general  peace. 

Had  the  prefent  war  indeed  run  againft  us,  and  all  our  attacks  upon  the 
enemy  been  vain,  it  might  look  like  a  degree  of  phrenfy,  or  a  mixture  of  ob- 
ftinacy  and  defpair,  to  be  determined  on  fo  impraCli cable  an  undertaking. 
But  on  the  contrary,  we  have  already  done  a  great  part  of  our  work,  and 
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are  come  within  view  of  the  end  that  we  have  been  fo  long  driving    at 
We  remain  vi6lorious  in  all  the  feats  of  war.      In  Flanders  wq  have  got  into 
our  hands  feveral   open  countries,    rich  towns,   and  fortified  places.     We 
have  driven  the  enemy  out  of  all  his  alliances,  difpoffefTed  him  of  his  ftrong 
holds,  and  ruined  his  allies  inGermany.     We  have  not  only  recovered  what 
the  beginning  of  the  war  had  taken  from  us,  but  pofTefled  ourfelves  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  and  the  avenue  of  France  in  Italy. 
The  SpaniJIi  war  hath  given  us  a  haven  for  ourihips,  and  the  moft  populous 
and  wealthy  province   of  that  kingdom.      In  fhort,   we  have  taken  all   the 
outlying  parts  of  the  SpaniJIi  monarchy,  and  made  impreffions  upon  the  very 
heart  of  it.     We  have  beaten  the  French  from  all  their  advanced  polls  in 
Europe,  and  driven  them  into  their  lafl  intrenchments.      One  vigorous  pufh 
on  all  fides,  one  general  alTault  will  force  the  enemy  to  cry  out  for  quarter, 
and  furrender  themfelves  at  difcretion.      Another  Blenheim  or  Ramillies  will 
make  the  confederates  maflers  of  their  own  terms,  and  arbitrators  of  a  peace. 
But  notwithfl;anding  the  advantages  already  gained  are  very  confiderable 
if  we  purfue  them,   they  will  be  of  no  effe^i  unlefs  we  improve   them  to- 
wards the  carrying  of  our  main  point.     The  enemy  flaggers ;  if  you  follow 
your  blow,   he  falls  at  your  feet;  but  if  you  allow  him  refpite,  he  will  re- 
cover his  ftrength,  and  come  upon  you  with  greater  fury.     We  have  given 
him  feveral  repeated  wounds  that  have  enfeebled  him,  and  brought  him  low; 
but  they  are  fuch  as  time  will  heal,  unlefs  you  take  advantage  from  his  pre- 
fent  weaknefs  to  redouble  your  attacks  upon  him.     It  was  a  celebrated  part 
in  Cajars  character,   and  what  comes  home  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  that  he 
thought  nothing  at  all  was  done,   while  any  thing  remained  undone.      In 
fhort,  we  have  been  tugging  a  great  while  againft  the  flream,  and  haveal- 
mofi  weathered  our  point;   a  ftretch  or  two  more  will  do  the  work;  but  if 
inftead  of  that  we  flacken  our  arms,   and  drop  our  oars,  we  fhall  be  hur- 
ried back  in  a  moment  to  the  place  from  whence  we  firft  fet  out. 

After  having  feen  the  neceffity  of  an  entire  feparation  of  the  kingdoms 
of  France  and  Spain,  our  fubje6i  naturally  leads  us  into  the  confideration  of 
the  mofl  proper  means  for  effeding  it. 

We  have  a  great  while  flattered  ourfelves  with  the  profpe61  of  reducing 
France  to  our  own  terms  by  the  want  of  money  among  the  people,  and  the 
exigencies  of  the  public  treafury;  but  have  been  ftill  difappointed  by  the 
great  fums  imported  from  America,  and  the  many  new  expedients  which  the 
court  hath  found  out  for  its  relief.  A  long  confumptive  war  is  more  likely 
to  break  the  grand  alliance,  than  difable  France  from  maintaining  fufficient 
armies  to  oppofe  it.  An  arbitrary  government  will  never  want  money,  fo 
long  as  the  people  have  it;  and  foadive  a  people  will  always  have  it,  whilft 
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they  can  fend  what  merchandifes  they  pleafe  to  A/fx/^o  andP^rw.  The  French 
fince  their  alliance  with  5)^^m  keep  thirty  fhips  in  conftant  motion  between 
the  weflern  ports  of  i^ra?2ce  and  the  fouth  feas  of  ^wz^rzVa.  The  King  himfelf 
is  an  adventurer  in  this  traffic,  and  befides  the  fliare  that  he  receives  out 
of  the  gains  of  his  fubje^ls,  has  immenfe  fums  that  come  dire<5lly  from  it 
into  his  own  hands. 

We  may  further  confider,  that  the  French  fmce  their  abandoning  Bavaria 
and  Italy  have  very  much  retrenched  the  expence  of  the  war,  and  lay  out 
among  themfelves  all  the  money  that  is  confumed  in  it. 

Many  are  of  opinion,  that  the  mod  probable  way  of  bringing  France  to 
reafon  would  be  by  the  making  an  attempt  upon  the  Spanijli  Wejl- Indies,  and 
by  that  means  to  cut  off  all  communication  with  this  great  fource  of  riches, 
or  turn  the  current  of  it  into  our  own  country.  This  I  mufl  confefs  carries 
fo  promifing  an  appearance,  that  I  would  by  no  means  difcourage  the  at- 
tempt: but  at  the  fame  time  I  think  it  fhould  be  a  collateral  proje^,  rather 
than  our  principal  defign.  Such  an  undertaking  (if  well  concerted,  and  put 
into  good  hands)  would  be  of  infinite  advantage  to  the  common  caufe:  but 
certainly  an  enterprife  that  carries  in  it  the  fate  of  Europe,  fhould  not  turn 
upon  the  uncertainty  of  winds  and  waves,  and  be  liable  to  all  the  acci- 
dents that  may  befal  a  naval  expedition. 

Others  there  are  that  have  long  deceived  themfelves  with  the  hopes  of 
an  infurre(^ion  in  France,  and  are  therefore  for  laying  out  all  our  ftrength 
on  a  defcent.  Thefe,  I  think,  do  not  enough  confider  the  natural  love  ^vhich 
the  grofs  of  mankind  have  for  the  conhitution  of  their  fathers.  A  man  that 
is  not  enlightened  by  travel  or  reflection,  grows  as  fond  of  arbitrary  power, 
to  which  he  hath  been  ufed  from  his  infancy,  as  of  cold  climates  or  barren 
countries,  in  which  he  hath  been  born  and  bred.  Belides,  there  is  a  kind 
of  fluggifli  refignation,  as  well  as  poornefs  and  degeneracy  of  fpirit,  in  a 
ftate  of  flavery,  that  we  meet  with  but  very  few  who  will  be  at  the  pains  or 
danger  of  recovering  themfelves  out  of  it;  as  we  find  in  hiflory  inflances  of 
perfons  ^vho  after  their  prifons  have  been  flung  open,  and  their  fetters 
ftruck  off,  have  chofen  rather  to  languifli  in  their  dungeons,  than  flake  their 
miferable  lives  and  fortunes  upon  the  fuccefs  of  a  revolution.  I  need  notin- 
flance  the  general  fate  of  defcents,  the  difficulty  of  fupplying  men  and  pro- 
vifions  by  fea  againfl  an  enemy  that  hath  both  at  hand,  and  without  ^vhich 
it  is  impoffible  to  fecure  thofe  conquefls  that  are  often  made  in  the  firfl  on- 
fets  of  an  invafion.  For  thefe  and  other  reafons,  I  can  never  approve  the  nurf- 
ing  up  commotions  and  infurre6lions  in  the  enemy's  country,  which  for 
want  of  the  neceffary  fupport  are  likely  to  end  in  the  maffacre  of  our  friends 
and  the  ruin  of  their  families, 
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The  only  means  therefore  for  bringing  Frflnc^  to  our  conditions,  and  what 
papears  to  me,  in  all  human  probability,  a  fure  and  infallible  expedient,  is 
to  throw  in  multitudes  upon  them,  and  overpower  them  with  numbers. 
Would  the  confederacy  exert  itfelf  as  much  to  annoy  the  enemy,  as  they 
themfelves  do  for  their  defence,  we  might  bear  them  down  with  the  weight 
of  our  armies,  and  in  one  fummer  overfet  the  whole  power  of  France. 

The  French  monarchy  is  already  exhaufled  of  its  beft  andbravell  Subjects. 
The  flower  of  the  nation  is  confumed  in  its  wars:  the  ftrength  of  their  ar- 
mies confiRs  at  prefent  of  fuch  as  have  faved  themfelves  by  flight  fromfome 
or  other  of  the  vi^lorious  confederates;  and  the  only  proper  perfons  to  re- 
cruit them  are  but  the  refufe  of  thofe  who  have  been  already  picked  out 
for  the  fervice.  Marefchal  de  Vauban,  though  infinitely  partial  in  his  calcu- 
lations of  the  power  oi^  France,  reckons  that  the  number  of  its  inhabitants 
was  two  millions  lefs  at  the  peace  of  Ryjwick,  than  in  the  beginning  of  the 
war  that  was  there  concluded:  and  though  that  war  continued  nine  years, 
and  this  hath  as  yet  lafted  but  fix,  yet  confidering  that  their  armies  are  more 
ftrong  and  numerous;  that  there  hath  been  much  more  a(5lion  in  the  pre- 
fent war;  and  that  their  lolfes  fuftained  in  it  have  been  very  extraordinary; 
we  may,  by  a  moderate  computation,  fuppofe  that  the  prefent  war  hath 
not  been  lefs  prejudicial  than  the  foregoing  one  in  the  ravage  which  it  has 
made  amOng  the  people.  There  is  in  France  fo  great  a  difproportion  be- 
tween the  number  of  males  and  females;  andamong  the  former,  between  thofe 
who  are  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  fuch  as  are  too  young,  fickly,  or  de- 
crepit for  the  fervice;  and  at  the  fame  time  fuch  vafi;  numbers  of  Ecclefia- 
flics,  fecular  and  religious,  who  live  upon  the  labors  of  others,  that  when 
the  feveral  trades  and  profeffions  are  fupplied,  you  will  find  molt  of  thofe 
that  are  proper  for  war  abfolutely  neceffary  for  filling  up  the  laborious  part 
of  life,  and  carrying  on  the  underwork  of  the  nation.  They  have  already 
contributed  all  their  fuperfluous  hands,  and  every  new  levy  they  make  muft 
be  at  the  expence  of  their  farms  and  vineyards,  their  manufactures  and 
commerce. 

On  the  contrary,  the  grand  Alliance  have  innumerable  fources  of  recruits, 
not  only  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  United  Provinces,  and  Flanders;  but  in  all 
the  populous  parts  of  Germany  that  have  little  trade  or  manufadures,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  their  inhabitants.  We  may  add,  that  the  French 
have  only  Switzerland,  befides  their  own  country,  to  recruit  in;  and  we  know 
the  difficulties  they  meet  with  in  getting  thence  a  fingle  regiment:  whereas 
the  Allies  have  not  only  the  fame  refource,  but  may  be  fupplied  for  money 
from  Denmark  and  other  neutral  States.  In  fiiort,  the  Confederates  may 
bring  to  the  field  what  forces  they  pleafe,    if  they  will  be  at  the  charge   of 
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them:    but  France,  let  her  wealth  be  what  it  will,  mufl  content  herfelf  with 
the  produ6l  of  her  own  country. 

The  French  are  flill  in  greater  ftreights  for  fupplies  of  horfe  than  men. 
The  breed  of  their  countiy  is  neither  fo  good  nor  numerous  as  what  are  to 
be  found  in  moft  of  the  countries  of  the  Allies.  They  had  lafl  fummer  about 
threefcore  thoufand  in  their  feveral  armies,  and  could  not  perhaps  bring 
into  the  field  thirty  thoufand  more,  if  they  were  difpofed  to  make  fuch  an 
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The  Frenchh.or{e  are  not  only  few,  but  weak  in  comparifon  of  ours.  Their 
cavalry  in  the  battle  of  Blenheim  could  not  fuftain  the  fhock  of  the  Britijli 
horfe.  For  this  reafon  our  late  way  of  attacking  their  troops  fwordin  hand 
is  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  our  nation,  as  our  men  are  more  robufl,  and 
our  horfes  of  a  ftronger  make  than  the  French;  and  in  fuch  attacks  it  is  the 
weight  of  the  forces,  fupofmg  equal  courage  and  condu61,  that  will  always 
carry  it.  The  EngliJIi  ftrength  turned  very  much  to  account  in  our  wars 
againfl  the  French  of  old,  when  we  ufed  to  gall  them  with  our  long  bows,  at 
a  greater  diflance  than  they  could  fhoot  their  arrows:  this  advantage  we  loft 
upon  the  invention  of  fire-arms,  but  by  the  prefent  method  our  ftrength  as 
well  as  bravery  may  again  be  of  ufe  to  us  in  the  day  of  battle. 

We  have  very  great  encouragement  to  fend  what  numbers  we  are  able 
into  the  field,  becaufe  our  Generals  at  prefent  are  fuch  as  are  likely  to  make 
the  beft  ufe  of  them,  without  throwing  them  away  on  any  frefli  attempts  or 
ill-concerted proje61s.  The  Confederate  armies  have  the  happinefsof  being 
commanded  by  perfons  who  are  efleemed  the  greateft  leaders  of  the  prefent 
age,  and  are  perhaps  equal  to  any  that  have  preceded  them.  There  is  a  fort 
of  refemblance  in  their  chara61ers;  a  particular  fedatenefs  in  their  con^'er- 
fation  and  behaviour,  that  qualifies  them  for  council,  with  a  great  intrepi- 
dity and  refolution  that  fits  them  for  a(^ion.  They  are  all  of  them  men  of 
concealed  fire,  that  doth  not  break  out  with  noife  and  heat  in  the  ordinary 
circumftances  of  life;  but  fliews  itfelf  fufficiently  in  all  great  enterprifes  that 
require  it.  It  is  true,  the  General  upon  the  Rhine  hath  not  had  the  fame  oc- 
cafions  as  the^others  to  fignalife  himfelf;  but  if  we -confider  the  great  vigi- 
lance, activity  and  <:ourage,  with  the  confummate  prudence,  and  the  nice 
fenfe  of  honor  which  appears  in  that  Prince's  charader,  we  ha\"e  great  rea- 
fon to  hope,  that  as  he  purchafed  the  firft  fuccefs  in  the  prefent  war,  by  for- 
cing into  the  fervice  of  the  Confederates  an  army  that  was  raifed  againft 
them  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Empire,  he  will  give  one  of  the  finiQiingflrokes 
to  it,  and  help  to  conclude  tlie  great  work  which  he  fo  happily  begun.  The 
fudden  check  that  he  gave  to  the  French  army  the  lafl  campaign,  and  the. 
good  order  he  eftablifiied  in  that  of  the  Germans,    look  like  the  happy   pre- 
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fages  of  what  we  may  expe6lfrom  his  condu^l:.  I  fhall  not  pretend  to  give 
any  character  of  the  Generals  on  the  enemies  fide;  but  I  think  we  may  fay 
this,  that  in  the  eyes  of  their  own  nation  they  are  inferior  to  feveral  that 
have  formerly  commanded  the  French  armies.  If  then  we  have  greater  num- 
bers than  the  French,  and  at  the  fame  time  better  Generals,  it  muft  be  our 
own  fault  if  we  will  not  reap  the  fruit  of  fuch  advantages. 

It  would  be  lofs  of  time  to  explain  any  further  our  fuperiority  to  the 
enemy  in  numbers  of  men  and  horfe.  We  fee  plainly  that  we  have  the  means 
in  our  hands,  and  that  nothing  but  the  application  of  them  is  wanting. 
Let  us  only  confider  what  ufe  the  enemy  would  make  of  the  advantage  we 
have  mentioned,  if  it  fell  on  their  fide;  and  is  it  not  very  ftrange  that  we 
fhould  not  be  as  a^live  and  induftrious  for  our  fecurity,  as  they  would  cer- 
tainly be  for  our  deftru6lion?  But  before  we  confider  more  diftin^lly  the 
method  we  ought  to  take  in  the  profecution  of  the  war,  under  this  par- 
ticular view,  let  us  reflefl  a  little  upon  thofe  we  have  already  taken  in  the 
courfe  of  it  for  thefe  fix  years  paft. 

The  Allies  after  a  fuccefsful  fummer  are  too  apt,  upon  the  ftrengthof  it, 
to  negled  their  preparations  for  the  enfuing  campaign,  while  the  French 
leave  no  art  nor  ftratagem  untried  to  fill  up  the  empty  fpaces  of  their  ar- 
mies, and  fwell  them  to  an  equal  bulk  with  thofe  of  the  Confederates.  By 
this  means  our  advantage  is  loft,  and  the  fate  of  Europe  brought  to  a  fecond 
decifion.  It  is  now  become  an  obfervation,  that  we  are  to  expe6l  a  very  in- 
different year  after  a  very  fuccefsful  one.  Blenheim  was  followed  by  a  fum- 
mer that  makes  no  noife  in  the  war.  Ramillies,  Turin,  and  Barcelona,  were 
the  parents  of  our  laft  campaign.  So  many  dreadful  blows  alarmed  the 
enemy,  and  raifed  their  whole  country  up  inarms.  Had  we  on  our  fide  made 
proportionable  preparations,  the  war  by  this  time  had  been  brought  to  a 
happy  ifiue.  If  after  having  gained  the  great  victories  of  Blenheim  and  Ra- 
onillies,  we  had  made  the  fame  efforts  as  we  fhould  have  done  had  we  lofl 
them,  the  power  of  France  could  not  have  withftood  us. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  winter  we  ufually  get  what  intelligence  we  can  of 
the  force  which  the  enemy  intends  to  employ  in  the  campaigns  of  the  fuc- 
ceeding  year,  and  immediately  caft  about  for  a  fufficient  number  of  troops 
to  face  them  in  the  field  of  battle.  This,  I  muft  confefs,  would  be  a  good 
method  if  we  were  engaged  in  a  defenfive  war.  We  might  maintain  our 
ground  with  an  equal  number  of  forces;  but  our  bnfinefs  is  not  only  to  fe- 
cure  what  we  are  already  in  poffeflion  of;  we  are  to  wrell  the  whole  Spanijh 
Monarchy  out  of  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  and  in  order  to  it,  to  work  our 
way  into  the  heart  of  his  country  by  dint  of  arms.  We  fhould  therefore  put 
forth  all  our  flrength,  and  without  having  an  eye  to  his  preparations,  make 
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the  greateft  pufli  that  we  are  able  on  our  own  fide.  We  are  told  that  the 
enemy  at  prefent  thinks  of  raifing  threefcore  thoufand  men  for  the  next  fum- 
mer:  if  we  regulate  our  levies  in  that  view,  we  do  nothing;  let  us  perform 
our  utmoft,  as  they  do,  and  wefiiali  overwhelm  them  with  our  multitudes. 
We  have  it  in  our  power  to  be  at  leaft  four  times  as  flrong  as  the  French; 
but  if  ten  men  are  in  war  with  forty,  and  the  latter  detach  only  an  equal 
number  to  the  engagement,  what  benefit  do  they  receive  from  their  fupe- 
riority? 

It  feems  therefore  to  be  the  bufinefs  of  the  Confederates  to  turn  to  their 
advantage  their  apparent  odds  in  men  and  horfe;  and  by  that  means  to  out- 
number the  enemy  in  all  rencounters  and  engagements.  For  the  fame  rea- 
fon  it  muft  be  for  the  intereft  of  the  Allies  to  feek  all  opportunities  of  bat- 
tle, becaufe  all  lofies  on  the  oppofite  fide  are  made  up  with  infinitely  more 
difficulty  than  on  ours;  befides  that  the  French  do  their  bufinefs  by  lying 
ftill,  and  have  no  other  concern  in  the  war  than  to  hold  fad  what  they  have 
already  got  into  their  hands. 

The  mifcarriage  of  the  nobleft  proje<ft  that  ever  was  formed  in  Europe, 
can  be  afcribed  to  nothing  elfe  but  our  want  of  numbers  in  the  feveral 
quarters  of  the  war.  If  our  armies  on  all  fides  had  begun  to  bufy  and  in- 
fult  the  enemy,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  forces  marched  out  of  Piemont, 
Toulon  had  been  at  prefent  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  But  could 
that  Prince  ever  have  imagined  that  the  French  would  have  been  at  liberty 
to  detach  whole  armies  againft  him?  or  will  it  appear  credible  to  pofteri- 
ty,  that  in  a  war  carried  on  by  the  joint  force  of  fo  many  populous  and 
powerful  nations,  France  could  fend  fo  great  a  part  of  its  troops  to  one  feat 
of  the  war,  without  fuffering  in  any  of  the  reft.''  Whereas  it  is  well  known, 
that  if  the  Duke  of  Savoy  had  continued  before  Toulon  eight  days  longer,  he 
had  been  attacked  by  an  army  of  fixty  thoufand  men,  v/hich  was  more  than 
double  the  number  of  his  own;  and  yet  the  enemy  was  flrong  enough  every 
where  elfe  to  prevent  the  Confederates  from  making  any  impreffion  upon 
them.  However,  let  us  fall  into  the  right  raeafures,  and  we  may  hope  that 
the  ftroke  is  only  deferred.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  hath  fecured  a  paffage  into 
Dauphmy,  and  if  the  Allies  make  fuch  efforts  in  all  parts,  as  Ave  may  reafon- 
ably  exped  from  them,  that  Prince  may  flill  make  himfelf  Mafter  of  the 
French  dominions  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Rhone. 

There  is  another  part  of  our  condu<5l  which  may  perhaps  deferve  to  be 
confidered.  As  foon  as  we  have  agi-eed  with  the  States-General  upon  any 
augmentation  of  our  forces,  we  immediately  negotiate  with  fome  or  other 
of  the  German  Princes,  who  are  in  the  fame  confederacy,  to  furnifli  out  our 
quota  in  Mercenaries.  This  may  be  doubly  prejudicial  to  the  alliance; 
Firft,  as  it  may  have  an  ill  influence  on  the  refolutions  of  thofe  Princes  in 
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the  Diet,  of  the  Empire,  who  may  be  willing  to  fettle  as  fmall  a  quota  as 
they  can  for  themfelves,  that  they  may  have  more  troops  to  hire  out;  and 
in  the  next  place,  as  it  may  hinder  them  from  contributing  the  whole  quota 
which  they  have  fettled.  This  a6lually  happened  in  the  laft  campaign,  when 
we  are  told  the  Germans  excufed  themfelves  for  their  want  of  troops  upon 
the  Rhine,  as  having  already  put  moll  of  their  forces  into  the  Britijli  and 
Dutch  fervice.  Such  an  excufe,  indeed,  is  very  unjuft,  but  it  would  be 
better  to  give  them  no  occalion  of  making  it;  and  on  fuch  occafions'to  con- 
fider  what  men  are  apt  to  do,  as  well  as  what  they  may  do  with  reafbn. 

It  might  therefore  be  for  our  advantage  that  all  the  foreign  troops  in  the 
Briti/h  pay  fhould  be  raifed  in  neutral  countries.  Switzerland  in  particular, 
if  timely  applied  to,  might  be  of  great  ufe  to  us;  not  only  in  refped  of  the 
reinforcements,  which  we  might  draw  from  thence,  but  becaufe  fuch  a 
draught  of  forces  would  ieffon  the  number  of  thofe  that  might  otherwife 
be  employed  in  the  French  fervice.  The  bulk  of  our  levies  fhould  never- 
thelefs  be  raifed  in  our  own  country,  it  being  impoffible  for  neutral  States 
to  furnifli  both  the  BritiJIi  and  Dutch  with  a  fufficient  number  of  effe6iive 
men;  befides  that  the  BritiJli  foldiers  will  be  more  at  the  difpofal  of  their 
General,  and  a6l  with  greater  vigor  under  the  condu6l  of  one  for  whom 
they  have  fo  juft  a  value,  and  whom  they  do  not  confider  only  as  their  lead- 
er, but  as  their  country-man.  We  may  likewife  fuppofe  that  the  foldiers 
of  a  neutral  (late,  who  are  not  animated  by  any  national  intereft,  cannot 
fight  for  pay  with  the  fame  ardor  and  alacrity,  as  men  that  fight  for  their 
Prince  and  country,  their  wives  and  children. 

It  may  likewife  be  worth  while  to  confider  whether  the  military  Genius 
of  the  Englijli  nation  may  not  fall  by  degrees,  and  become  inferior  to  that  of 
our  neighbouring  fiates,  if  it  hath  no  occafion  to  exert  itfelf.  Minds  that 
are  altogether  fet  ori  trade  and  profit,  often  contrad  a  certain  narrownefs 
of  temper,  and  at  length  become  uncapable  of  great  and  generous  r^folu- 
tions.  Should  the  French  ever  make  an  unexpeded  defcent  upon  us,  we 
might  want  foldiers  of  our  own  growth  to  rife  up  in  our  defence;  and 
might  not  have  time  to  draw  a  fufficient  number  of  troops  to  our  relief  from 
the  remote  corners  of  Germany.  It  is  generally  faid,  that  if  King  Charles  II. 
had  made  war  upon  France  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  might  have 
conquered  it  by  the  many  veterans  which  were  fcattered  up  and  down  this 
kingdom,  and  had  been  inured  to  fervice  in  the  civil  wars.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
w«  Ihall  never  have  fuch  another  nurfery  of  foldiers;  but  if  the  prefent  war 
gives  a  more  military  turn  to  all  other  nations  of  Europe,  than  to  our  own, 
it  is  to  be  feared  we  may  lofe  in  ftrength,  what  we  gain  in  number.  We  may 
apply  the  fame  confideration  nearer  home.  If  all  our  levies  are  made  in 
Scotland  or  Ireland,  may  not  thofe  two  parts  of  the  BritiJIi  monarchy,  after  the 
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difbanding  of  the  prefent  army,  be  too  powerful  for  the  reft,  in  cafe  of  a 
revolt?  though,  God  be  thanked,  we  are  not  in  any  danger  of  one  at  pre- 
fent. However,  as  thefe  confiderations  do  not  concern  the  more  effential 
part  of  our  defign,  it  is  fufEcient  to  have  mentioned  them. 

The  fparing  of  ourfelves  in  fo  important  a  conjunclure,  when  we  have 
but  this  fmgle  opportunity  left  for  the  preferving  every  thing  that  is  pre- 
cious amongft  us,  is  the  worft  fort  of  management  that  we  can  poflibly  fall 
into.  The  good  hufbandry  of  one  age  may  intail  an  endlefs  expence  upon 
all  pofterity.  We  muft  venture  the  facrificing  a  part  of  our  lives  and  for- 
tunes at  prefent,  if  we  will  effe^lually  fecure  both  for  the  future.  The  Bri- 
tiJJi  kingdom  is  fo  well  (locked  with  people,  and  fo  much  abounds  in  horfe, 
that  we  have  power  enough  in  our  own  hands,  did  we  make  our  utmoft  ufe 
of  it,  to  humble  France,  and  in  a  campaign  or  two  to  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

There  is  not  a  more  difagreeable  thought  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
than  that  of  a  (landing  army.  But  if  a  peace  be  made  before  the  difunion 
o^  France  and  Spain,  there  are  few,  perhaps,  that  will  not  think  the  main- 
taining a  fettled  body  of  numerous  forces  indifpenfable  for  the  fafety  of  our 
country.  We  have  it  therefore  in  our  choice  to  raife  fuch  a  ftrong  reinforce- 
ment of  troops  as  at  prefent  may  be  fulEcient,  in  conjun<5lion  with  thofe  of 
the  allies,  for  breaking  the  (Irength  of  the  enemy;  or  when  the  peace  is 
concluded,  to  keep  on  foot  fuch  an  army  as  will  be  neceifary  for  prevent- 
ing his  attempts  upon  us. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  thofe  who  would  be  the  mod  zealous  againft  keeping 
up  a  condant  body  of  regular  troops  after  a  general  peace,  will  the  moil 
diftinguifh  themfelves  for  the  promoting  an  augmentation  of  thofe  which 
are  now  on  foot;  and  by  that  means  take  care  that  we  fliall  not  ftand  in 
need  of  fuch  an  expedient. 

We  are  indeed  obliged  by  the  prefent  fituation  of  our  affairs  to  bring 
more  troops  into  the  field  than  we  have  yet  done.  As  the  French  are  retired 
within  their  lines,  and  have  collected  all  their  flren^th  into  a  narrow  com- 
pafs,  we  muft  have  greater  numbers  to  charge  them  in  their  entrenchments, 
and  force  them  to  a  battle.  We  faw  tlie  laft  campaign,  that  an  army  of  four^, 
fcore  thoufand  of  the  beft  troops  in  Europe,  with  the  Duke  oi  Marlborough  at 
the  head  of  them,  could  do  nothing  againft  an  enemy  that  were  too  nu- 
merous to  be  affaulted  in  their  camps,  or  attacked  in  theix  (trong  holds. 

There  is  another  confideration  \vhich  deferves  ourutmoft  attention.   W^e; 

know  very  well,  that  there  is  a  Prince  at  the  head  of  a  povverful  army,  w^W 

may  give  a  turn  to  the  war,    in  which  we  are  engaged,   if  he  thinks '.fit- to 

fide  with  either  party.      I  cannot  prefume  to    guefs  how  far  our  minifters 

may  be  informed  of  his  defigns:   but  unlefs  they  have  very  ftrong  afifurances 
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of  his  falling  in  with  the  grand  alliance,  or  not  oppofing  it;  they  cannot 
be  too  circumfpe^l  and  fpeedy  in  taking  their  precautions  againft  any  con- 
trary refolution.  We  fliall  be  unpardonable,  if  after  fuch  an  expence  of 
blood  and  treafure,  we  leave  it  in  the  power  of  any  fmgle  Prince  to  com- 
mand a  peace,  and  make  us  accept  what  conditions  he  thinks  fit.  It  is  cer- 
tain, according  to  the  pofture  of  our  affairs  in  the  laft  campaign,  this  Prince 
could  have  turned  the  balance  on  either  fide;  biit  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  li- 
berties of  Europe  will  not  depend  any  more  on  the  determination  of  one 
man's  will.  I  do  not  fpeak  this  becaufe  I  think  there  is  any  appearance 
of  that  Prince's  uniting  himfelf  to  France.  On  the  contrary,  as  he  hath  an 
extraordinary  zeal  for  the  reformed  religion,  and  great  fentiments  of  honor, 
I  think  it  is  not  improbable  we  fhould  draw  him  over  to  the  confederacy, 
if  we  prefs  him  to  it  by  proper  motives.  His  love  for  religion,  and  his  fenfe 
of  glory,  will  both  have  their  effect  on  a  Prince  who  hath  already  diftin- 
guiflied  himfelf  by  being  a  patron  of  proteftants,  and  guarantee  of  the  Wejl- 
phalian  treaty.  And  if  his  intereft  hath  any  part  in  his  a6lions,  the  allies 
may  make  him  greater  offers  than  the  French  King  can  do  in  the  prefent 
conjuncture.  There  are  large  extents  of  dominion  in  the  forfeited  princi- 
J)alities  of  the  Empire;  doubtful  fuccefiions,  to  which  the  King  of -Sw^im 
feems  to  have  very  juft  pretenfibns;  and  at  the  fame  time  a  great  title  not 
yet  difpofed  of,  and  a  feat  of  war  on  the  Mojelle,  where  none  of  our  gene- 
rals have  fignalifed  themfelves.  It  would  be  prefumption  to  be  particular 
in  any  propofals  on  fuch  an  occafion;  it  is  enough  to  have  fhewn  in  gene- 
ral, that  there  are  fair  opportunities,  of  which  the  wifdom  of  the  confede- 
rates may  make  ufe. 

Common  fenfe  will  direct  us,  when  we  fee  fo  warlike  a  Prince  at  the  head 
of  fo  great  an  army  hovering  on  the  borders  of  our  confederates,  either  to 
obtain  his  friendihip,  or  fecure  ourfelves  againfl:  the  force  of  his  arms.  We 
are  fure,  whatever  numbers  of  troops  we  raife,  we  Ihall  have  no  hands  but 
what  will  turn  to  account.  Nay,  we  are  certain,  that  extraordinary  funds 
and  augmentations  for  one  or  two  campaigns  may  fpare  us  the  expence  of 
many  years,  and  put  an  end  to  taxes  and  levies  for  a  whole  age;  whereas 
a  long  parfimonious  war  will  drain  us  of  more  men  and  money,  and  in  the 
end  may  prove  ineffectual. 

There  is  ftill  a  great  popular  objeClion,  which  will  be  made  to  every  thing 
that  can  be  urged  on  this  fubjed.  And  indeed  it  is  fuch  an  one  as  falls  fo 
much  in  with  the  prejudices  and  little  paffionsof  the  multitude,  that  when  it 
is  turned  and  fetoff  to  advantage  by  ill-defigning  men,  it  throws  a  damp  on 
the  public  fpirit  of  the  nation,  and  gives  a  check  to  all  generous  refolutions- 
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for  its  honor  and  fafety.  In  ftiort,  we  are  to  be  told,  that  England  contri- 
butes much  more  than  any  other  of  the  AUies,  and  that  therefore  it  is  not 
reafonable  flie  fliould  make  any  addition  to  her  prefent  efforts.  If  this  were 
true  in  fa6l,  I  do  not  fee  any  tolerable  color  for  fuch  a  conclufion.  Suppo- 
fing  among  a  multitude  embarked  in  the  fame  veffel,  there  are  feveral  that 
in  the  fury  of  a  tempeft  will  rather  perifli  than  work  for  their  prefervation; 
would  it  not  be  madnefs  in  the  reft  to  ftand  idle,  and  rather  choofe  to  fink 
together  than  do  more  than  comes  to  their  fliare?  Since  we  are  engaged  in 
a  work  fo  abfolutely  neceffary  for  our  welfare,  the  remifTnefs  of  our  Allies 
Ihould  be  an  argument  for  us  to  redouble  our  endeavours  rather  than  flacken 
them.  If  we  mufl  govern  ourfelves  by  example,  let  us  rather  imitate  the 
vigilance  and  acSiivity  of  the  common  enemy,  than  the  fupinenefs  and  neg- 
ligence of  our  friends. 

We  have  indeed  a  much  greater  fhare  in  the  war  than  any  other  part  of 
the  confederacy.  The  French  King  makes  at  usdire(5lly,  keeps  a  King  byl;iim 
to  fet  over  us,  and  hath  very  lately  augmented  the  falary  of  his  court,  to  let 
us  fee  how  much  he  hath  that  defisfn  at  his  heart.  Few  of  the  nations  in 
war  with  him,  fliould  they  ever  fall  into  his  hands,  would  lofe  their  religi- 
on or  form  of  government,  or  interfere  at  prefent  with  him  in  matters  of 
commerce.  The  Dutch,  who  are  likely  to  be  the  greateft  lofers  after  the  Bri- 
tons, havebut  little  trade  to  the  Levant  in  comparifon  with  ours,  have  no  con- 
fiderable  plantations  or  commerce  in  the  Weft-Indies,  orany  woollen-manu- 
fadures  for  Spain;  not  to  mention  the  ftrong  barrier  they  have  already  pur- 
chafed  between  France  and  their  own  country. 

But  after  all,  every  nation  in  the  confederacy  makes  the  fame  complaint, 
and  fancies  itfelf  the  greateft  fuffierer  by  the  ^var.  Indeed  in  fo  common  a 
prefture,  let  the  weight  be  never  fo  equally  diftributed,  every  one  will  be 
moft  fenfible  of  that  part  which  lies  on  his  own  flioulders.  We  furnifh, 
without  difpute,  more  than  any  other  branch  of  the  alliance:  butthequef- 
tion  is,  whether  others  do  not  exert  themfelves  in  proportion  according  to 
their  refpeclive  ftrength.  The  Emperor,  the  King  of  PniJJia,  the  Ele61or  of 
Hanover,  as  well  as  the  States  of  Holland  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  feem  at 
leaft  to  come  up  to  us.  The  greateft  powers  in  Germany  are  borrowing  mo- 
ney where  they  can  get  it,  in  order  to  maintain  their  ftatedOiiota's,  andgo 
through  their  part  of  the  expence;  and  if  any  of  the  Circles  have  been  neg- 
ligent, they  ha\-.e  paid  for  it  much  more  in  their  late  contributions,  than 
what  would  have  furniftied  out  their  fliares  in  the  common  charges  of  the 
war. 

There  are  others  who  will  obje^lthe  poverty  of  the  nation,  and  the  diffi- 
culties it  would  find  in  furnifliing  greater  fupplies  to  the  war  than  it  doth 
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at  prefent.  To  this  we  might  anfwer,  that  if  the  nation  were  really  as  poor 
as  this  objedion  makes  it,  it  fliould  be  an  argument  for  enforcing  rather 
than  diminifhing  our  prefent  efforts  againft  i^?(3?2Cf ,  The  finking  our  taxes  for 
a  few  years  would  be  only  a  temporary  relief,  and  in  a  little  time  occafion 
far  greater  impofitions,  than  thofe  which  arenow  laid  upon  us.  Whereas  the 
feafonable  expence  of  part  of  our  riches,  will  not  only  preferve  the  reft;  but 
by  the  right  ufe  of  them  procure  vaft  additions  to  our  prefent  ftock.  It  may 
be  neceflary  for  a  perfon  languifhing  under  an  ill  habit  of  body  to  lofe  fe- 
veral  ounces  of  blood,  notwithftanding  it  will  weaken  him  for  a  time,  in  or- 
der to  put  a  new  ferment  into  the  remaining  mafs,  and  draw  up  into  itfrefli 
fupplies. 

But  we  can  by  no  means  make  this  conceffion,  to  thofe  who  fo  induftri- 
oufly  publiQi  the  nation's  poverty.  Our  country  is  not  only  rich,  but  abounds 
in  wealth  much  more  than  any  other  of  the  fame  extent  in  Europe.  France^ 
notwithftanding  the  goodnefs  of  its  climate,  the  fertility  of  its  foil,  the  mul- 
titude of  its  inhabitants,  its  convenient  harbors  both  for  the  Ocean  and  Me- 
diterranean^ and  its  prefent  correfpondence  with  the  Weft-Indies,  is  not  to 
compare  with  Great  Britain  in  this  particular.  I  fhall  tranfcribe  word  for 
word  the  paflage  of  a  late  celebrated  French  Author,  which  will  lay  this 
matter  in  its  full  light;  and  leave  the  Reader  to  make  the  counter-part  of 
the  parallel  between  the  two  nations. 

"  According  to  all  the  inquiries  that  I  have  been  able  to  make  durihgfe- 
"  veral  years,  in  which  I  have  applied  myfelf  to  this  fort  of  remarks,  I  have 
"  obferved,  that  about  a  tenth  part  of  the  people  of  this  kingdom  are  redu- 
"  ced  to  beggary,  andarea61ual  beggars.  That  among  the  nine  other  parts, 
"  five  are  not  in  a  condition  to  give  alms  or  relief  to  thofe  aforemen- 
"  tioned,  being  very  near  reduced  themfelves  to  the  fame  miferable  condi- 
"  tion.  Of  the  four  other  remaining  parts,  three  are  very  uneafy  in  their  cir- 
"  cumftances,  and  embarrafted  with  debts  and  law-fuits.  In  the  tenth  part, 
*'  I  reckon  the  Soldiers,  Lawyers,  Ecclefiaftics,  Merchants  and  fubftantial 
"  Citizens,  which  cannot  make  up  more  than  a  hundred  thoufand  families. 
"  And  I  believe  I  fliould  not  be  miftaken,  if  I  fhould  fay,  that  there  are 
"  not  above  ten  thoufand  of  thefe  families,  who  are  very  much  at  their 
"  eafe:  and  if  out  of  thefe  ten  thoufand  we  fliould  take  the  men  that  are 
"  employed  in  public  bufinefs,  with  their  dependents  and  adherents,  as 
"  alfo  thofe  whom  the  King  fupports  by  his  bounty,  with  a  few  Merchants, 
"  the  number  of  thofe  who  remain  will  be  furprifingly  little.  Dixme  Royale. 

What  a  dreadful  account  is  this  of  nineteen  millions  of  people;  for  fo 
many  the  Author  reckons  in  that  kingdom.  How  can  we  fee  fuch  a  multi- 
tude of  fouls  caft  under  fo  many  fubdivifions  of  mifery,   without  refleding 
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on  the  abfurdity  of  a  form  of  government  that  facrifices  the  eafeandhappi- 
nefs  of  fo  many  reafonable  Beings  to  the  glory  of  one  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures? But  this  is  not  our  affair  at  prefent. 

If  we  run  over  the  other  nations  oi  Europe  that  have  any  part  in  the  pre- 
fent war,    we  fhall  only  pafs  through  fo  many  different  fcenes  of  poverty. 
Spain,  Portugal,   and  Savoy  are  reduced  to  great  extremities.     Germany  is  ex- 
hauffed  to  the  laft  degree  in  many  parts  of  it,   and  in  others  plundered  of 
all  ftie  had  left.  Holland  indeed  florifhes  above  the  reft  in  wealth  and  plen- 
ty:  but  if  we  confider  the  infinite  induftry  and  penurioufnefs  of  that  peo- 
ple, the  coarfenefs  of  their  food  and  raiment,  their  little  indulgences  ofplea- 
fure  and  excefs,  it  is  no  wonder  that  notwithftanding  they  furnifh  as   great 
taxes  as  their  neighbours,  they  make  a  better  figure  under  them.   In  a  com- 
monwealth there  are  not  fo  many  over-grown  eftates  as  in  monarchies;   the 
wealth  of  the   country  is  fo  equally  diftributed,  that  moft  of  the  community 
are  at  their  eafe,  though  few  are  placed  in  extraordinary  points  of  fplen- 
dor  and  magnificence.    But  notwithftanding  thefe  circumftances  may   very 
much  contribute  to  the  feeming  profperity  of  the  United  Provinces,  we  know 
they  are  indebted  many  millions  more  than  their  whole  republic  is  worth, 
and  if  we  confider  the  variety  of  taxes  and  impofitions  they  groan  under  at 
a  time  when  their  private  diftenfions  run  high,   and  fome  of  the  wealthiefl- 
parts  of  the  government  refufe  to  bear  their  fliare  in  the  public  expence, 
we  fliall  not  think  the  condition  of  that  people  fo  much  to  be  envied  as  fome 
amongft  us  would  willingly  reprefent  it. 

Nor  is  Great  Britainonly  rich  as  fiie  ftands  in  comparifon  with  other  States, 
but  is  really  fo  in  her  own  intrinfic  wealth.     She  had  never  more  fhips    at 
fea,  greater  quantities  of  merchandife  in  her  warehoufes,  larger  receipts  of 
cuftoms,    or  more  numerous  commodities  rifing  out  of  her  manufa(ftures, 
than  fhe  has  at  prefent.   In  fhort,  ffie  fits  in  the  midft  of  a  mighty  afHuence 
of  all  the  neceffaries  and  conveniences  of  life.     If  our  filver  and  gold  dimi- 
nifties,    our  public  credit  continues  unimpaired,  and  if  we  are  in  want  of 
bullion,  it  lies  in  our  own  power  to  fupply  ourfelves.  The  old  Roman  Ge- 
neral, when  he  heard  his  army  complain  of  thirft,  fliewed  them  the  fprings 
and  rivers  that  lay  behind  the  enemy's  camp.    It  is  our  own  cafe:   the  rout 
of  a  SpaniJJi  army  would  make  us  mafters  of  the  Indies. 

If  Prince  Eugene  takes  upon  him  the  command  of  the  confederate  forces 
in  Catalonia,  and  meets  with  that  fupport  from  the  alliance  which  they  are 
capable  of  giving  him,  we  have  a  fair  profpe61  of  reducing  Spain  to  the  en- 
tire obedience  of  the  houfe  of  Aujlria.  The  Silefian  fund  (to  the  immortal  re- 
putation of  thofe  generous  patriots  who  were  concerned  in  it)  enabled  that 
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Prince  to  make  a  conqueft  of  Ital)\  at  a  time  when  our  affairs  were  more 
defperate  there,  than  they  are  at  prefent  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain. 

When  our  Parliament  has  done  their  utmoft,  anotherpublic-fpiritedpro- 
je6l  of  the  fame  nature,  which  the  common  enemy  could  not  forefee  nor 
prepare  againft,  might  in  all  probality  fet  King  Charles  upon  the  throne  for 
which  he  hath  fo  long  contended.  One  pitched  battle  would  determine  the 
fate  of  the  Spanijh  continent. 

Let  us  therefore  exert  the  united  flrength  of  our  whole  Ifland,  and  by 
that  means  put  a  new  life  and  fpirit  into  the  confederates,  who  have  their 
eyes  fixed  upon  us,  and  will  abate  or  increafe  their  preparations  according 
to  the  example  that  is  fet  them.  We  fee  the  neceffity  of  an  augmentation  if 
we  intend  to  bring  the  enemy  to  reafon,  or  refcue  our  country  from  the 
miferies  that  may  befal  it;  and  we  find  ourfelves  in  a  condition  of  ma- 
king fuch  an  augmentation  as,  by  the  bleffing  of  God,  cannot  but  prove  ef- 
fectual. If  we  carry  it  on  vigoroufly,  we  fhall  gain  for  ourfelves  and  our 
pofterity  a  long,  a  glorious,  and  a  lafting  peace;  but  if  wenegiecl  fofair  an 
opportunity,  we  may  be  willing  to  employ  all  our  hands,  and  all  our  trea- 
fures,  when  it  will  be  too  late;  and  fliall  be  tormented  with  one  of  the  moft 
melancholy  refle6lionsof  an  afflified  heart,  That  it  was  once  in  our  power 
to  have  made  ourfelves  and  our  children  happy. 
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THE    LATE 

TRIAL  and  CONVICTION  of  Count  TARIFF, 


THE  whole  Nation  is  at  prefent  very  inquifitive  after  the  proceedings 
in  the  caufe  of  Goodman  Fad,  Plaintiff,  and  Count  Tarz^,  Defend- 
ant; as  it  was  tried  on  the  i8th  of  June,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  her 
Majefty's  reign,  and  in  the  year  of  the.  Lord  17 13.  I  fhall  therefore  give 
my  countrymen  a  fhort  and  faithful  account  of  that  whole  matter.  And 
in  order  to  it,  muft  in  the  firfl  place  premife  fome  particulars  relating  to 
the  perfon  and  character  of  the  faid  Plaintiff  Goodman  Fad. 

Goodman  Fad  is  allowed  by  every  body  to  be  a  plain-fpoken  perfon,  and 
a  man  of  very  few  words.  Tropes  and  figures  are  his  averfion.  He  af- 
firms every  thing  roundly,  without  any  art,  rhetoric,  or  circumlocution. 
He  is  a  declared  enemy  to  all  kinds  of  ceremony  and  complaifance.  He 
flatters  no  body.  Yet  fo  great  is  his  natural  eloquence,  that  he  cuts  down 
the  finefl  orator,  and  dellroys  the  befl-contrived  argument,  as  foon  as  ever 
he  gets  himfelf  to  be  heard.  He  never  applies  to  the  pafl&ons  or  prejudices 
of  his  audience;  when  they  liften  with  attention  and  honefl  minds,  he  never 
fails  of  carrying  his  point.  He  appeared  in  a  fuit  of  EngliJIi  broad-cloth, 
very  plain,  but  rich.  Every  thing  he  wore  was  fubftantial,  honeft,  home- 
fpun  ware.  His  cane  indeed  came  from  the  Eafi-Indies,  and  two  or  three 
little  fuperfluities  homTurkey,  and  other  parts.  It  is  faid  that  he  encouraged 
himfelf  with  a  bottle  of  neat  Port,  before  he  appeared  at  the  trial.  He  was 
huzzaed  into  the  Court  by  feveral  thoufands  of  Weavers,  Clothiers,  Fullers, 
Dyers,  Packers,  Calenders,  Setters,  Silk-men,  Spinners,  Drejfers,  Whitjlers,  Winders, 
Mercers,  Throwjiers,  Sugar-bakers,  Di/lillers,  Drapers,  Hofiers,  Planters,  Mer- 
chants, and  Fifiermen;  who  all  unanimoufly  declared  that  they  could 
not  live  above  two  months  longer,  if  their  friend  FaSl  did  not  gain  his 
caufe. 

Every  body  was  overjoyed  to  hear  that  the  good  man  was  come  to  town. 
He  no  fooner  made  his  appearance  in  Court,  but  feveral  of  his  friends  fell 
a  weeping  at  the  fight  of  him:  for  indeed  he  had  not  been  feen  there  three 
years  before. 
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The  charge  he  exhibited  againft  Count  Tariff  was  drawn  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing articles. 

I.  That  the  faid  Count  had  given  in  falfe  and  fraudulent  reports  in  the 
name  of  the  Plaintiff. 

II.  That  the  faid  Count  had  tampered  with  the  faid  Plaintiff,  and  made 
ufe  of  many  indire61;  methods  to  bring  him  over  to  his  party. 

III.  That  the  faid  Count  had  wilfully  and  knowingly  traduced  the  faid 
Plaintiff,  having  mifreprefented  him  in  many  cunningly-devifed  fpeeches, 
as  a  perfon  in  the  Frejich  intereft. 

IV.  That  the  faid  Count  had  averred  in  the  prefence  of  above  five  hun- 
dred perfons,  that  he  had  heard  the  Plaintiff  fpeak  in  derogation  of  the  Por- 
tuguefe,  Spaniards,  Italians,  Hollaiiders,  and  others,  who  were  the  perfons 
whom  the  faid  Plaintiff  had  always  favored  in  his  difcourfe,  and  whom  he 
fliould  always  continue  to  favor. 

V.  That  the  faid  Count  had  given  a  very  difadvantageous  relation  of  the 
three  great  farms,  which  had  long  floriflied  under  the  care  and  fuperinten- 
dency  of  the  Plaintiff. 

VI.  That  he  would  have  obliged  the  owners  of  the  faid  farms  to  buy  up 
many  commodities  which  grew  vipon  their  own  lands.  That  he  would 
have  taken  away  the  labor  from  the  tenants,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
flrangers.  That  he  would  have  leffened  and  deftroyed  the  produce  of  the 
faid  farms. 

That  by  thefe  and  many  other  wicked  devices  he  would  have  flarved  ma- 
ny honeft  day-labourers:  have  impoverifhed  the  owner,  and  have  filled 
his  farm  with  beggars,   ifc. 

VII.  That  the  faid  Count  had  either  funk  or  miflaid  feveral  books,  pa- 
pers, and  receipts,  by  which  the  Plaintiff  might  fooner  have  found  means 
to  vindicate  himfelf  fromfuch  calumnies,  afperfions,  andmifreprefentations. 

In  all  thefe  particulars  Goodman  FaSi  was  very  fliort,  but  pithy:  for,  as 
I  faid  before,  he  was  a  plain  home-fpun  man.  His  yea  was  yea,  and  his 
nay,  nay.  He  had  farther  fo  much  of  the  Quaker  in  him,  that  he  never 
fwore,   but  his  affirmation  was  as  valid  as  another's  oath. 

It  was  obferved,  that  Count  Tl^n^f  endeavoured  to  brow-beat  the  Plaintiff 
all  the  while  he  was  fpeaking :  but  though  he  was  not  fo  impudent  as  the 
Coinit,  he  was  every  whit  as  fturdy;  and  when  it  came  to  the  Count's 
turn  to  fpeak,  old  FaB  fo  ftared  him  in  the  face,  after  his  plain,  downright 
way,  that  the  Count  was  very  often  flruck  dumb,  and  forced  to  hold  his 
tongue  in  the  middle  of  his  difcourfe. 

More  witneffes  appeared  on  this  occafion  to  atteft  Goodman  Fa£i's  vera- 
city, than  ever  were  feen  in  a  court  of  juftice.   His  caufe  was  pleaded  by  the 
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ablefl  men  in  the  kingdom:   among  whom  was  a  Gentleman  of  Suffolk,  who 
did  him  fignal  fervice. 

Count  Tariff  appeared  jufl  the  reverfe  of  Goodman  Fa6l.  He  was  dreflfed 
in  a  fine  brocade  waiftcoat,  curioufly  embroidered  with  Flower-de-luces. 
He  wore  alfo  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  a  fhoulder-knot,  and  a  pair  of  filver- 
clocked  flockings.  His  fpeeches  were  accompanied  with  much  geflure  and 
grimace.  He  abounded  in  empty  phrafes,  fuperficial  florifhes,  violent  af- 
fertions,  and  feeble  proofs.  To  be  brief,  he  had  all  the  French  alTurance, 
cunning,  and  volubility  of  tongue;  and  would  mod  certainly  have  carried 
his  caufe,  had  he  dealt  with  any  one  antagonifl  in  the  world  befides  Good- 
man Fa£i. 

The  Count  being  called  upon  to  anfwer  to  the  charge  which  had  been 
made  againft  him,  did  it  after  a  manner  peculiar  to  the  family  of  the  Tarffs, 
viz.  by  railing  and  calling  names. 

He  in  the  firft  place  accufed  his  adverfary  of  Scandalum  magnatum,  and  of 
fpeaking  againfl  his  fuperiors  with  faucinefs  and  contempt.  As  the  plain 
good  man  was  not  of  a  make  to  have  any  friends  at  Court,  he  was  a  little 
ftartled  at  this  accufation,  till  at  length  he  made  it  appear,  that  it  was  im- 
poffible  for  any  of  his  family  to  be  either  faucy  or  cringing;  for  that  their 
charafler  was,  above  all  others  in  the  world,  to  do  what  was  required  of 
them  by  the  Court,  that  is,   To  f peak  the  Truth  and  nothing  but  the  Truth. 

The  Count  in  the  next  place  affured  the  Court,  that  his  antagonifl  had 
taken  upon  him  a  wrong  name,  having  curtailed  it  of  two  or  three  letters; 
for  that  in  reality  his  name  was  not  Fa£i,  but  FaSlion.  The  Count  was  fo 
pleafed  with  this  conceit,  that  for  an  hour  together  he  repeated  it  in  every 
fentence;  calling  his  antagonift's  affertions,  the  reports  of  fadion;  his 
friends,  the  fons  of  fadion;  the  teftimonies  of  his  witneffes,  the  dictates  of 
-fadion:  nay,  with  fuch  a  degree  of  impudence  did  he  pufli  this  matter,  that 
when  he  heard  the  cries  of  above  a  million  of  people  begging  for  their 
bread,  he  termed  the  prayers  and  importunities  of  fuch  a  flarving  multi- 
tude, the  Clamors  of  FaSlion. 

As  foon  as  the  Count  was  driven  out  of  this  device,  he  affirmed  roundly 
in  the  Court  that  FaSi  was  not  an  Engli/Jiman  by  birth,  but  that  he  was  of 
Dutch  extradion,  and  born  in  Holland.  In  confequence  of  this  affertion  he 
began  to  rally  the  poor  Plaintiff,  under  the  title  of  Mynheer  Pan  Fad;  \vhich 
took  pretty  well  with  the  fimpletons  of  his  party,  but  the  men  of  fenfe  did 
not  think  the  jeft  worth  all  their  lands  and  tenements. 

When  the  Count  had  finifiied  his  fpeech,  he  defired  leave  to  call  in  his 
witneffes,  which  was  granted;  when  immediately  there  came  to  the  bar  a 
man  with  a  hat  drawn  over  his  eyes  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  was  impoffible 
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to  fee  his  face.  He  fpoke  in  the  fpirit,  nay  in  the  very  language  of  the 
Count,  repeated  his  arguments,  and  confirmed  his  aflertions.  Being  afked 
his  name;  he  faid  the  world  called  him  Mercator:  but  as  for  his  true  name, 
his  age,  his  lineage,  his  religion,  his  place  of  abode,  they  were  particulars, 
which  for  certain  reafons  he  was  obliged  to  conceal.  The  Court  found  him 
fuch  a  falfe,  fhuffling,  prevaricating  rafcal,  that  they  fet  him  afide  as  a  per- 
fon  unqualified  to  give  his  teftimony  in  a  Court  of  Juflice;  advifmg  him  at 
the  fame  time,  as  he  tendered  his  ears,  to  forbear  uttering  fuch  notorious 
falfehoods  as  he  had  then  publifhed.  The  witnefs  however  perfifted  in  his 
contumacy,  telling  them  he  was  very  forry  to  find,  that  notwithftanding 
what  he  had  faid,  they  were  refolved  to  be  as  arrant  fools  as  all  their  fore- 
fathers had  been  for  a  hundred  years  before  them. 

There  came  up  another  witnefs,  who  fpoke  much  to  the  reputation  of 
Count  Tariff.  This  was  a  tall,  black,  bluflering  perfon,  drefled  in  a  Spani/Ji 
habit,  with  a  plume  of  feathers  on  his  head,  a  Golillio  about  his  neck,  and 
a  long  Toledo  flicking  out  by  his  fide:  his  garments  were  fo  covered  with 
tinfel  and  fpangles,  that  at  a  diftance  he  feemed  to  be  made  up  of  filver  and 
gold.  He  called  himfelf  Don  Affiento,  and  mentioned  feveral  nations  that 
had  fought  his  friendfhip;  but  declared  that  he  had  been  gained  over  by 
the  Count;  and  that  he  was  come  into  thefe  parts  to  enrich  every  one  that 
heard  him.  The  Court  was  at  firll  very  well  pleafed  with  his  figure,  and 
the  promifes  he  made  them;  but  upon  examination  found  him  a  true  Spa- 
niard: nothing  but  Ihew  and  beggary.  For  it  was  fully  proved,  that  not- 
withftanding the  boafts  and  appearance  which  he  made,  he  was  not  worth 
a  groat:  nay,  that  upon  cafting  up  his  annual  expences,  with  the  debts  and 
incumbrances  which  lay  upon  his  eftate,  he  was  worfe  than  nothing. 

There  appeared  another  witnefs  in  favor  of  the  Count,  who  fpoke  with 
fo  much  violence  and  warmth,  that  the  Court  began  to  liften  to  him  very 
attentively;  till  upon  hearing  his  name  they  found  he  was  a  notorious 
Knight  of  the  poft,  being  kept  in  pay,  to  give  his  teftimony  on  all  occafi- 
ons  where  it  was  wanted.  This  was  the  Examiner;  a  perfon  who  had  abufed 
almoft  every  man  in  England^  that  deferved  well  of  his  country.  He  called 
Goodman /vz^  a  liar,  a  feditious  perfon,  a  traitor,  and  a  rebel;  and  fo  much 
incenfed  the  honeft  man,  that  he  would  certainly  have  knocked  him  down 
if  he  could  have  come  at  him.  It  was  allowed  by  every  body,  that  fo  foul- 
mouthed  a  witnefs  never  appeared  in  any  caufe.  Seeing  feveral  perfons  of 
great  eminence,  who  had  maintained  the  caufe  of  Goodman  Fa£i.,  he  called 
themideots,  blockheads,  villains,  knaves,  infidels,  atheifts,  apoftates,  fiends, 
and  devils:  never  did  man  ffiew  fo  much  eloquence  in  ribaldry.  The  Court 
was  at  length  fo  juftly  provoked  with  this  fellow's  behaviour,  who  fpared 

no 
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no  age,  nor  fex,  nor  profeflion,  which  had  fhewn  any  friendfiiip  or  inclina- 
tion for  the  Plaintiff,  that  feveral  began  to  whifper  to  one  another,  it  was 
high  time  to  bring  him  to  punifhment.  But  the  witnefs  over-hearing  the 
word  Pillory  repeated  twice  or  thrice,  flunk  away  privately,  and  hid  himfelf 
among  the  people. 

After  a  full  hearing  on  both  fides.  Count  Tariff  was  call,  and  Goodman 
Fa6i  got  his  caufe;  but  the  Court  fitting  late,  did  not  think  it  fit  at  that 
time  to  give  him  cofts,  or  indeed  to  enter  into  that  matter.  The  honefl 
man  immediately  retired,  after  having  alfured  his  friends,  that  at  any  time 
when  the  Count  fhould  appear  on  the  like  occafion,  he  would  undertake 
their  defence,  and  come  to  their  affiflance,  if  they  would  be  at  the  pains  to 
find  him  out. 

It  is  incredible,  how  general  a  joy  Goodman  Fadi's  fuccefs  created  in  the 
city  of  London;  there  was  nothing  to  be  feen  or  heard  the  next  day,  but 
fliaking  of  hands,  congratulations,  refle^lions  on  the  danger  they  had  efca- 
ped;  and  gratitude  to  thofe  who  had  delivered  them  from  it. 

The  night  concluded  with  balls,  bonfires,  ringing  of  bells,  and  the  like 
public  demonftrations  of  joy. 
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N°  I.  Thurjday,  September  14,   1710. 


^Tt 


Mefcia  mens  hominum  fati  fortifque  fiitura, 
Et  fervare  modiwi,  rebus  Jublata  fecundisl 
Tiuno  tempus  erit,  magno  cum  optaverit  emptum 
IntaElum  Pallanta,  et  cumjpolia  ijta  diemque 
Oderit 

TH  E  defign  of  this  work  is  to  cenfure  the  writings  of  others,  and  to 
give  all  perfons  a  rehearing,  who  have  fuffered  under  any  unjuft  fen- 
tence  of  the  Examiner.  As  that  Author  has  hitherto  proceeded,  his  paper 
would  have  been  more  properly  entitled  the  Executioner:  at  leaft  his  exami- 
nation is  like  that  which  is  made  by  the  rack  and  wheel,  I  have  always 
admired  a  Critic  that  has  difcovered  the  beauties  of  an  author,  and  never 
knew  one  who  made  it  his  bufmefs  to  laQi  the  faults  of  other  writers, 
that  was  not  guilty  of  greater  himfelf;  as  the  hangman  is  generally  a  worfe 
malefa61or,  than  the  criminal  that  fuffers  by  his  hand.  To  prove  what  I 
fay,  there  needs  no  more  than  to  read  the  annotations  which  this  Author 
has  made  upon  Dr.  Gartlis  Poem,  with  the  preface  in  the  front,  and  a  rid- 
dle at  the  end  of  them.  To  begin  with  the  firft:  Did  ever  an  advocate  for 
a  party  open  withfuchan  unfortunate  affertion?  The  collective  body  of  the  Whigs 
have  already  engrojfed  our  riches:  That  is,  in  plain  Englifh,  the  Whigs  are  pof- 
feffed  of  all  the  riches  in  the  nation.  Is  not  this  giving  up  all  he  has  been 
contending  for  thefe  fix  weeks?  Is  there  any  thing  more  reafonable,  than 
that  thofe  who  have  all  the  riches  of  the  nation  in  their  polfeflion,  or  if  he 
likes  his  own  phrafe  better,  as  indeed  I  think  it  is  ftronger,  that  thofe  who 
have  already  engrojfed  our  riches,  fliould  have  the  management  of  our  pub- 
lic treafure,  and  the  direction  of  our  fleets  and  armies?  But  let  us  proceed: 
Their  reprejentative  the  Kit-Cat  have  pretended  to  make  a  Monopoly  of  our  fenje. 

Well, 
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Well,  but  what  does  all  this  end  in?  If  the  author  means  any  thing,  it  is 
this,  That  to  prevent  fuch  a  Monopoly  of  fenfe,  he  is  refolved  to  deal  in  it 
himfelf  by  retail,  and  fell  a  pennyworth  of  it  every  week.  In  what  follows, 
there  is  fuch  a  fhocking  familiarity  both  in  his  ralleries  and  civilities,  that 
one  cannot  long  be  in  doubt  who  is  the  Author.  The  remaining  part  of 
the  preface  has  fo  much  of  the  pedant,  and  fo  little  of  the  converfation  of 
men  in  it,  that  I  ftiall  pafs  it  over,  and  haften  to  the  riddles,  which  are  as 
follows. 

The    RIDDLE. 

SPHINX  was  a  monjler  that  would  eat 
Whatever  Jlranger  Jlie  could  get; 
Unlejs  his  ready  Wit  dijdosd 
The  fubtle  riddle  Jlie  propos'd. 

Oedipus  was  rejolvd  to  go, 
And  try  whatjlrength  of  parts  could  do: 
Says  Sphinx,  On  this  depends  your  fate; 
Tell  me  what  animal  is  that. 
Which  has  four  feet  at  morning  bright  1 
Has  two  at  noon,  and  three  at  night? 
'Tis  man,  faid  he,  loho,  weak  by  nature, 
Atfirfl  creeps,  like  Ms  fellow -creature. 
Upon  all  four:  as  years  accrue, 
Withflurdyfleps  he  walks  on  tiuo: 
In  age,  at  length,  grown  weak  andfick. 
For  his  third  leg  adopts  the  flick. 
Xoio  in  your  turn,  'tisjufl,  methinks, 
Toufhould  refolve  me,  Madam  Sphinx, 
Whatflranger  creature  yet  is  he. 
Who  has  four  legs,  then  two,  then  three; 
Then  lofes  one,  then  gets  two  more. 
And  runs  away  at  laft  on  four. 

The  firfl  part  of  this  little  myflical  Poem  is  an  old  riddle,  which  we  could 
have  told  the  meaning  of,  had  not  the  Author  given  himfelf  the  trouble  of 
explaining  it;  but  as  for  the  expofition  of  the  fecond,  he  leaves  us  altoge- 
ther in  the  dark.  The  riddle  runs  thus:  What  creature  is  it  that  walks  upon 
four  legs  in  the  morning,  two  legs  at  noon,  and  three  legs  at  night?  This 
he  folves,  as  our  forefathers  have  done  for  thefe  two  thoufand  years;   and 

not 
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not  according  to  Rabelais,  who  gives  another  reafon  ^vhy  a  man  is  faid  to  be 
a  creature  with  three  legs  at  night.  Then  follows  the  fecond  riddle:  What 
creature,  fays  he,  is  it  that  firflufes  four  legs,  then  two  legs,  then  three  legs; 
then  lofes  one  leg,  then  gets  two  legs,  and  at  laft  runs  away  upon  four  legs? 
Were  I  difpofed  to  be  fplenetic,  I  fhould  afk  if  there  was  any  thing  in  the 
new  garland  of  riddles  Jo  wild,  Jo  childiJJi,  or  Jo  fat:  But  though  I  dare  not 
go  fo  far  as  that,  I  fhall  take  upon  me  to  fay,  that  the  Author  has  flolen 
his  hint  out  of  the  garland,  from  a  riddle  which  I  was  better  acquainted  with 
than  the  Nile  when  I  was  but  twelve  years  old.  It  runs  thus,  Riddle  my 
riddle  my  ree,  what  is  this?  Two  legs  fat  upon  three  legs,  and  held  one  leg 
in  her  hand;  in  came  four  legs,  and  fnatched  away  one  leg;  up  ftartedtwo 
legs,  and  flung  three  legs  at  four  legs,  and  brought  one  leg  back  again. 
This  Enigma,  joined  with  the  foregoing  two,  rings  all  the  changes  that  can 
be  made  upon  four  legs.  That  I  may  deal  moreingenuoufly  with  my  Reader 
than  the  above-mentioned  Enigmatifl  has  done,  I  fhall  prefent  him  with  a 
key  to  my  riddle;  which  upon  application  he  will  find  exa(5lly  fitted  to  all 
the  words  of  it;  one  leg  is  a  leg  of  mutton,  two  legs  is  a  fervant  maid,  three 
legs  is  a  joint  fi:ool,  ^vhichin  the  Sphinx's  country  was  called  a  tripod;  as 
four  legs  is  a  dog,  who  in  all  nations  and  ages  has  been  reckoned  a  quadru- 
ped. We  have  now  the  expofition  of  our  firft  and  third  riddles  upon  legs ; 
let  us  here,  if  you  pleafe,  endeavour  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  our  fe- 
cond,  which  is  thus  in  the  Author's  words: 

What  Jlranger  creature  yet  is  he, 
That  has  four  legs,   then  two,  then  three; 
Then  lofes  one,  then  gets  two  more. 
And  runs  away  at  laf  on  four 7 

This  riddle,  as  the  Poet  tells  us,  was  propofed  by  Oedipus  to  the  Sphinx, 
after  he  had  given  his  folution  to  that  which  the  Sphinx  had  propofed  to 
him.   This  Oedipus,  you  muft  underfiand,  though  the  people  did  not  believe 

it,  was  fon  to  a  King  of  Thebes,  and  bore  a  particular  grudge  to  the  Tre r 

of  that  Kingdom,  which  made  him  fo  bitter  upon  H.  L.  in  this  Enigma. 

What  f  ranger  creature  yet  is  he. 

That  has  four  legs,   then  two,  then  three? 

By  which  he  intimates,  that  this  great  man  at  772^^^j  being  w^aA  by  nature, 
as  he  admirably  expreffes  it,  could  not  walk  as  foon  as  he  was  born,  but, 
like  other  children,  fell  upon  all  four  when  he  attempted  it;  that  he  after- 
wards went  upon  two  legs,  like  other  men;  and  that  in  his  more  advanced 
age,  he  got  a  white  flaft  in  Qiien  Jocafa's  court,  which  the  Author  calls 
VOL.  IV.  R  r  his 
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his  third  leg.  Now  it  fo  happened  that  the  Treafurer  fell,  and  by  that 
means  broke  his  third  leg,    which  is  intimated  by  the  next  words,    then 

Iqfes  one Thus  far  I  think  we  have  travelled   through  the  riddle  with 

good  fuccefs. 

What  Jlr anger  creature  yet  is  he. 

That  has  four  legs,  then  two,  then  three"? 

Then  lojes  one 

But  now  comes  the  difficulty  that  has  puzzled  the  whole  town,  and  which 
I  muft  confefs  has  kept  me  awake  for  thefe  three  nights ; 

Then  gets  two  more, 

And  runs  away  at  lajl  on  four. 

I  at  laft  thought  the  treafurer  of  Thebes  might  have  walked  upon  crutches, 
and  fo  ran  away  on  four  legs,  viz.  two  natural  and  two  artificial.  But  this 
I  have  no  authority  for;  and  therefore  upon  mature  confideration  do  find 
that  the  words  (Then  gets  two  more)  are  only  Greek  expletives,  introduced 
to  make  up  the  verfe,  and  to  fignify  nothing;  and  that  runs,  in  the  next 
line,  fhould  be  rides.  I  fhall  therefore  reftore  the  true  ancient  reading  of 
this  riddle,   after  which  it  will  be  able  to  explain  itfelf. 

Oedipus  fpeaks : 
Xow  in  your  turn,  'tis  jifl  methinks, 
Tou  fhould  refolve  me.  Madam  Sphinx, 
Whatflranger  creature  yet  is  he, 
Who  has  four  legs,  then  two,  then  three; 
Then  lofes  one,   then  gains  two  more, 
And  rides  away  at  lafl  on  four! 

I  muft  now  inform  the  Reader,  that  Thebes  was  on  the  continent,  fo  that  it 
waseafy  for  a  man  to  ride  out  of  his  dominions  on  horfeback,  an  advantage 
that  a  BritifJi  Statefman  would  be  deprived  of.  If  he  would  run  away,  he 
muft  do  it  in  an  open  boat;  for  to  fay  of  an  Englifliman  in  this  fenfe,  that  he 
runs  away  on  all  four,  would  be  as  abfurd  as  to  fay,  he  clapped  fpurs  to 
his  horfe  at  St.  James'?,  gate,   and  galloped  away  to  the  Hague. 

Before  I  take  my  farewel  of  this  fubjed,  I  fhall  advife  the  Author  for  the 
future  to  fpeak  his  meaning  more  plainly.  I  allow  he  has  a  happy  talent 
at  doggrel,  when  he  writes  upon  a  known  fubjed :  where  he  tells  us  in  plain 
intelligible  language,  how  Syrifcas  ladle  was  loft  in  one  hole,  and  Hans 
Carvel's  finger  in  another,  he  is  very  jocular  and  diverting;  but  when  he 
wraps  a  lampoon  in  a  riddle,  he  muft  confider  that  his  jeft  is  loft  to  every 

one, 
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one,  but  the  few  merry  wags  that  are  in  the  fecret.  This  is  making  darker 
fatires  than  ever  Perfius  did.  After  this  curfory  view  of  the  Examiner's,  per- 
formance, let  us  confider  his  remarks  upon  the  Dodor's.  That  general 
piece  of  rallery  which  he  paflesupon  the  Do6tor's  confidering  the  Treafurer 
in  feveral  different  views,  is  that  which  might  fall  upon  any  Poem  in 
Waller,  or  any  other  writer  who  has  diverfity  of  thoughts  and  allufions : 
and  tho'  it  may  appear  a  pleafant  ridicule  to  an  ignorant  Reader,  is  wholly 
groundlefs  and  unjuft.  I  do  likewife  diflent  with  the  Examiner,  upon  the 
phrafes  of  pajjions  being  poijed,  and  of  the  retrieving  merit  from  dependence,  which 
are  very  beautiful  and  poetical.  It  is  the  fame  caviling  fpirit  that  finds 
fault  with  that  expreffion  of  the  pomp  of  peace  among  the  looes  of  luar,  as  well 
as  of  offering  unafked.  As  for  the  Mile,  how  Icarus  and  Phaeton  came  to  be 
joined  with  it,  I  cannot  conceive.  I  mufl  confefs  they  have  been  formerly 
ufed  to  reprefent  the  fate  of  rafh  ambitious  men ;  and  I  cannot  imagine  why 
the  Author  Ihould  deprive  us  of  thofe  particular  Similes  for  the  future.  The 
next  Criticifm  upon  the  flars,  feems  introduced  for  no  other  reafon  but  to 
mention  Mr.  Bickerjiaffe,  whom  the  Author  every  where  endeavours  to  imi- 
tate and  abufe.  But  I  fhall  refer  the  Examiner  to  the  frog's  advice  to  her 
little  one,  that  was  blowing  itfelf  up  to  the  fize  of  an  Ox: 

Nonfi  te  ruperis,  inquit. 


Par  eris- 


The  allufion  to  the  vi^lim  may  be  a  Gallimatia  in  French  politics,  but 
is  an  apt  and  noble  allufion  to  a  true  Englijli  fpirit.  And  as  for  the  Ex- 
nminer's  remarks  on  the  word  bleed  (though  a  man  would  laugh  to  fee  im- 
potent malice  fo  little  able  to  contain  itfelf)  one  cannot  but  obferve  in  them 
the  temper  of  the  Banditti  whom  he  mentions  in  the  fame  paper,  who  al- 
ways murder  where  they  rob.  The  laft  obfervation  is  upon  this  line.  Ingra- 
titude's a  iveed.  of  every  clime.  Here  he  is  very  much  out  of  humor  with  the 
Doctor,  for  having  called  that  the  weed,  which  Dryden  only  terms  the  growth, 
of  every  Clime.  But,  for  God's  fake,  why  fo  much  tendernefs  for  ingra- 
titude ? 

But  I  fhall  fay  no  more.  We  are  now  in  an  age  wherein  impudent  afTer- 
tions  muft  pafs  for  arguments:  and  I  do  not  queflion  but  the  fame,  who 
has  endeavoured  here  to  prove  that  he  who  wrote  the  Difpenfary  was  no 
Poet,  will  very  fuddenly  undertake  to  fliew,  that  he  who  gained  the  battle 
of  Blenheim  is  no  General. 


R  r  2  T'hurfday, 
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N°  2.  Thurjday^  September  21. 
Arcades  ainbo. 


Et  cantare  pares ■ 

I  Never  yet  knew  an  Author  that  had  not  his  admirers.  Bunyan  and  Qiiarles. 
have  paffed  through  feveral  editions,  and  pleafe  as  many  Readers,  as 
Dryclen  and  Tillotfon:  The  Examiner  had  not  written  two  half  fheets  of  paper, 
before  he  met  with  one  that  was  aftonifhed  at  the  force  he  was  majler  of, 
and  approaches  him  with  awe,  when  he  mentions  State-fubjeds,  as  en- 
croaching on  the  province  that  belonged  to  him,  and  treating  of  things  that  deferved 
to  pafs  under  his  Pen.  The  fame  humble  Author  tells  us,  that  the  Examiner 
can  furnifh  mankind  with  an  Antidote  to  the  poifon  that  is  fcattered  through  the 
nation.  This  crying  up  of  the  Examiner' ?>  Antidote,  puts  me  in  mind  of  the 
firfl  appearance  that  a  celebrated  French  quack  made  in  the  flreets  of  Paris. 
A  little  boy  walked  before  him,  publifhing  with  a  fhrill  voice,  Mon  pere 
guerit  toutes  fortes  de  maladies,  My  father  cures  all  forts  of  diflempers:  To  which 
the  Dodor,  who  walked  behind  him,  added  in  a  grave  and  compofed  man- 
ner, V enfant  dit  vrai,  The  child  fays  true. 

That  the  Reader  may  fee  what  party  the  Author  of  this  Letter  is  of,  I  fhall 
fhew  how  he  fpeaks  of  the  French  King  and  the  Duke  oi  Anjou,  and  how  of 
our  greateft  Allies,  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  the  States-General.  Jn  the 
viean  while  the  French  King  has  withdrawn  his  troops  from  Spain,  and  has  put  it 
out  of  his  power  to  refiore  that  monarchy  to  us,  was  he  reduced  low  enough  really  to 
defire  to  do  it.  The  Duke  of  Anjou  has-  had  leifure  to  take  off  thofe  luhom  he 
fufpedled,  to  confirm  his  friends,  to  regulate  his  revenues,  to  increafe  and  form  his 
troops,  and  above  all,  to  roife  that  fpirit  in  the  Spaniih.  nation,  ivhich  a  fucceffion 
of  lazy  and  indolent  Princes  had  lulled  qfleep.  From  hence  it  .  appears  probable 
enough,  that  if  the  war  continue  much  longer  on  the  prefent  foot,  inftead  of  regain- 
ing Spain,  toe  fiall  find  the  Duke  0/ Anjou  in  a  condition  to  pay  the  debt  of  gra- 
titude, and  fupport  the  grandfather  in  his  declining  years;  by  luhoje  arms,  in  the  days 
of  his  infancy,  he  luas  upheld.  What  expreffions  of  tendernefs,  duty,  and 
fubmiiTion!  the  Panegyric  on  the  Duke  o£  Anjou,  is  by  much  the  beft  written 
part  of  this  whole  Letter;  the  Apology  for  the  French  King  is  indeed  the 
fame  which  the  Pofl-boy  has  often  made,  but  worded  with  greater  deference 

and 
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and  refpe6l  to  that  great  Prince.  There  are  many  flrokes  of  the  Author's 
good-will  to  our  confederates,  the  Dutch  and  the  Emperor,  in  feveral  parts 
of  this  notable  Epiftle ;  1  fliall  only  quote  one  of  them,  alluding  to  the  con- 
cern which  the  Bank,  the  States-General,  and  the  Emperor,  expreffed  for 
the  Miniftry,  by  their  humble  applications  to  Her  Majefty,  in  thefe  words. 

Not  daunted  yet,  they  refolve  to  try  a  new  expedient,  and  the  interejl  of  Europe  is 
to  be  reprejented  as  injeparable  from  that  of  the  Minijlers. 

Haud  dubitant  equidem  implorare  quod  ufquam  efl; 
Fledere  fi  nequeunt  Superos,  Acheronta  movebunt. 

The  members  of  the  Bank,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Court  of  Vienna,  are  called  in  as 
confederates  to  the  Miniftry.  This,  in  the  mildeft  Englifi  it  will  bear,  runs  thus. 
They  are  rejolved  to  look  for  help  where-ever  they  can  find  it;  if  they  cannot  have  it 
from  heaven,  they  loill  go  to  hell  for  it;  that  is,  to  the  members  of  the  Bank, 
the  Dutch,  and  the  Court  of  Vienna.  The  French  King,  the  Pope,  and  the 
Devil,  have  been  often  joined  together  by  a  well-meaning  Englifhman;  but  I 
am  very  much  furprifed  to  fee  the  Bank,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Court  of  Vienna, 
in  fuch  company.  We  may  flill  fee  this  Gentleman's  principles  in  the  ac- 
counts  which  he   gives   of  his  own  country:    fpeaking  of  the  G /,  the 

quondam  T r,   and  the  J to,  which  every  one  knows  comprehends  the 

Whigs,  in  their  utmoft  extent;  he  adds,  in  oppofition  to  them.  For  the   Queen 
and  the  lohole  body  of  the  Britifli  nation, • 

Xos  numerus  fumiis. 

In  Englifh, 

We  are  cyphers. 

How  properly  the  tories  may  be  called  the  whole  body  of  the  Britifli  nation, 
I  leave  to  any  one's  judging:  and  wonder  how  an  Author  can  be  fo  dif- 
refpe61ful  to  her  Majefty,  as  to  feparate  Her  in  fo  faucy  a  manner  from  that 
part  of  her  people,  who,  according  to  the  Examiner  himfelf,  have  engroffed 
the  riches  of  the  nation;  and  all  this  to  join  her,  with  fo  much  impudence, 
under  the  common  denomination  of  We;  that  is,  WE  Queen  and  Tories  are 
cyphers.  Xos  numerus  fiimus,  is  a  fcrap  of  Latin  more  impudent  than  Car- 
dinal Wooljeys  Ego  et  Rex  meus.  We  find  the  fame  particle  WE,  ufed  with 
great  emphafis  and  fignificancy  in  the  eighth  page  of  this  Letter;  But  no- 
thing decifive,  nothing  which  had  the  appearance  of  earnefi,  has  been  fo  much  as  at- 
tempted, except  that  wife  expedition  to  Toulon,  lohich  WE  fuffered  to  be  defeated 
before  it  began.  Whoever  did,  God  forgive  them:  there  were  indeed  feve- 
ral 
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ral  ftories  of  difcoveiies  made,  by  letters  and  meffengers  that  were  fent  to 
France. 

Having  done  with  the  Author's  party  and  principles,  we  fhall  now  con- 
fider  his  performance,  under  the  three  heads  of  Wit,  Language,  and  Ar- 
gument. The  firft  lafh  of  his  Satire  falls  upon  the  Cenfor  of  Great  Britain, 
who,  fays  he,  refembles  the  famous  Cenfor  of  Rome,  in  nothing  but  efpouf- 
ing  the  cauje  of  the  vanquijiied.  Our  Letter- writer  here  alludes  to  that  known 
verfe  in  Lucan, 

Vidrix  caufa  Diis  placuit,  fed  viBa  Catoni. 

The  Gods  efpoufed  the  caife  of  the  conquerors,  but  Cato  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the 
vanquiflied.  The  misfortune  is,  that  this  verfe  was  not  written  of  Cato  the 
Cenfor,  but  of  Cato  of  Utica.  How  Mr.  Bickerflaffe,  who  has  written  in  favor 
of  a  party  that  is  not  vanquiflied,  refembles  the  younger  Cato,  who  was 
not  a  Roman  Cenfor,  I  do  not  well  conceive,  unlefs  it  be  in  flruggling  for 
the  liberty  of  his  country.  To  fay  therefore,  that  the  Cenfor  of  Great 
Britain  refembles  that  famous  Cenfor  of  Rome  in  nothing  but  efpoufing  the  caufe 
of  the  vanquifhed;  is  jufl  the  fame  as  if  one  fliould  fay,  in  regard  to  the 
many  obfcure  truths  and  fecret  hiflories  that  are  brought  to  light  in  this 
Letter,  that  the  Author  of  thefe  new  Revelations,  refembles  the  ancient 
Author  of  the  Revelations  in  nothing  hut  venturing  his  head.  Befides  that  there 
would  be  no  ground  for  fuch  a  refemblance,  would  not  a  man  be  laughed 
at  by  every  common  Reader,  fhould  he  thus  miftake  one  St.  John  for  ano- 
ther, and  apply  that  to  St.  John  the  Evangelift,  which  relates  to  St,  John 
theBaptift,   who  died  many  years  before  him. 

Another  fmart  touch  of  the  Author  we  meet  with  in  the  fifth  page,  where, 
without  any  preparation,  he  breaks  out  all  on  a  fudden  into  a  vein  of  po- 
etry; and  inflead  of  writing  a  letter  to  the  Examiner,  gives  advice  to  a 
painter  in  thefe  ftrong  lines:  Paint,  Sir,  with  that  force  which  you  are  mafler  of, 
the  prefent  fate  of  the  luar  abroad;  and  expofe  to  the  public  vieiu  thofe  principles  upon 
which,  of  late,  it  has  been  carried  on,  fo  different  from  thofe  upon  luhich  it  was  ori- 
ginally entered  into.  ColleB  fome  few  of  the  indignities  which  have  been  this  year 
offered  to  her  Majefly,  and  of  thofe  unnatural  ffruggles  which  have  betrayed  the  weak- 
nefs  of  a  flattered  conflitution.  By-  the  way,  a  man  may  be  faid  to  paint  a 
battle,  or  if  you  pleafe,  a  war;  but  I  do  not  fee  how  it  is  poffible  to 
paint  the  prefent  ftate  of  a  war.  So  a  man  may  be  faid  to  defcribe  or-  to 
collecl  accounts  of  indignities  and  unnatural  ftruggles;  but  to  colle6l  the 
things  themfelves  is  a  figure  which  this  Gentleman  has  introduced  into  our 
Englifli  profe.  Well,  but  what  will  be  the  ufe  of  this  pidure  of  a  ftate  of  the 
war?  and  this   colledion  of  indignities  and  ftruggles?  It  feems  the  chief 

defign 
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defign  of  them  is  to  make  a  dead  man  blufli,  as  we  may  fee  in  thofe  ini- 
mitable lines  which  immediately  follow:   And  luhen  this  is  done,  D n  JJiall 

blujli  in  his  grave  among  the  dead,  W le  among  the  living,  and  even  \''ol e 

fiall  feel  fome  rcmorje.  Was  there  ever  any  thing,  I  will  not  fay  fo  fliff  and 
fo  unnatural,  but  fo  brutal  and  fo  filly!  this  is  downright  hacking  and  hew- 
ing in  Satire.  But  we  fee  a  mafter-piece  of  this  kind  of  writing  in  the 
twelfth  page;  where,  without  any  refpe6l  to  a  Dutchefs  of  Great  Britain,  a 
Princefs  of  the  Empire,  and  one  who  was  a  bofom  friend  of  her  Royal 
Miftrefs,  he  calls  a  great  Lady  an  injolent  ivoman,  the  worjt  oj  her  f ex,  a  fury,  an 
executioner  of  divine  vengeance,  a  plague;  and  applies  to  her  a  line  which  Virgil 
writ  originally  upon  AleSio.  One  would  think  this  foul-mouthed  writer 
muft  have  received  fome  particular  injuries,  either  from  this  great  Lady  or 
from  her  hulband ;  and  thefe  the  world  fhall  be  foon  acquainted  with,  by  a 
book  which  is  now  in  the  prefs,  entitled,  An  ejfay  toiuards  proving  that  gra- 
titude is  no  virtue.  This  Author  is  fo  full  of  Satire,  and  is  fo  angry  with 
every  one  that  is  pleafed  with  the  Duke  of  Marlborough^  vidories,  that  he 
goes  out  of  his  way  to  abufe  one  of  the  Queen's  fmging  men,  who  it  feems 
did  his  beft  to  celebrate  a  thankfgiving  day  in  an  Anthem;  as  you  may 
fee  in  that  paffage:  Towns  have  been  taken,  and  battles  have  been  luon;  the  mob 
has  huzzaed  round  bonfires,  the  Stentor  of  the  chapel  has  firained  his  throat  in  the  gal- 
lery, and  the  Stentor  of  S m  has  deafened  his  audience  from  the  pulpit.      Thus 

you  fee  how  like  a  true  fon  of  the  High-Church  he  falls  upon  a  learned  and 
reverend  Prelate,  and  for  no  other  crime,  but  for  preaching  with  an  au- 
dible voice.  If  a  man  lifts  up  his  voice  like  a  trumpet  to  preach  fedition, 
he  is  received  by  fome  men  as  a  Confeffor;  but  if  he  cries  aloud,  and 
fpares  not,  to  animate  people  with  devotion  and  gratitude,  for  the  greateft 
public  bleffings  that  ever  were  bellowed  on  a  linful  nation,  he  is  reviled  as 
a  Stentor. 

I  promifed  in  the  next  place  to  confider  the  Language  of  this  excellent 
Author,  who  I  find  takes  himfelf  for  an  Orator.  In  the  firft  page  he  cen- 
fures  feveral  for  the  poifon  which  they  profitfely  fcatter  through  the  nation; 
that  is,  in  pl?Lm  Enghfi,  for  fquandering  away  their  poifon.  In  the  fecond  he 
talks  of  carrying  probability  through  the  thread  of  a  fable;  and  in  the  third,  of 
laying  an  odium  at  a  man  s  door .      In   the  fourth   he    rifes  in  his  expreffions; 

where  he  fpeaks  of  thofe  who  would  perfuade  the  people,   that  the  G /, 

the  quondam  T- r,  and  the  J — to,  are  the  only  objeSls  of  the  confidence  of  the 

Allies,  and  of  the  fears  of  the  enemies.  I  would  advife  this  Author  to  try  the 
beauty  of  this  expreffion.  Suppofe  a  foreign  Minifter  fhould  addrefs  her 
Majefly  in  the  following  manner,  (for  certainly  it  is  her  Majehy  only  to 
whom  the  fenfe  of  the  compliment  ought  to  be  paid)   Madam,  you  are  the 

ohjed 
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objeH  of  the  confidence  of  the  Allies;  or,  Madam,  your  Majefly  is  the  only  objeB, 
of  the  fears  of  the  enemies.  Would  a  man  think  that  he  had  learned  Englifhf 
I  would  have  the  Author  try,  by  the  fame  rule,  fome  of  the  other  phrafes, 
as  Page  7,  where  he  tells  us,  That  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  would  be  fill 
precarious.  What  would  a  tradefman  think,  if  one  fhould  tell  him  in  a  paf- 
fion,  that  his  fcales  were  precarious;  and  mean  by  it,  that  they  were  7iot  fixed? 
In  the  thirteenth  page  he  fpeaks  of  certain  profligate  wretches,  who  having 
ufurped  the  Royal  Seat,  refolved  to  venture  overturning  the  chariot  of  government,  ra- 
ther than  to  lofe  their  place  in  it.  A  plain-fpoken  man  would  have  left  xheCha- 
riot  out  of  the  fentence,  and  fo  have  made  it  good  Englifii.  As  it  is  there, 
it  is  not  only  an  impropriety  of  fpeech,  but  of  metaphor;  it  being  impoffi- 
ble  for  a  man  to  have  a  place  in  the  Chariot  which  he  drives.  I  would 
therefore  advife  this  Gentleman,  in  the  next  edition  of  his  Letter,  to  change 
the  Chariot  of  government  into  the  Chaife  of  government,  which  will  found 
as  well,  and  ferve  his  turn  much  better.  I  could  be  longer  on  the  errata  of 
this  very  fmall  work,  but  will  conclude  this  head  with  taking  notice  of  a 
certain  figure  which  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  in  which  this 
Letter-writer  very  much  excels.  This  is  called  by  fome  an  Anti-Climax,  an 
inflance  of  which  we  have  in  the  tenth  page;  where  he  tells  us,  that  Britain 
may  expe<5l  to  have  this  only  glory  left  her.  That  fixe  has  proved  a  farm  to  the 
Bank,  a  province  to  Holland,  and  a  jefi  to  the  whole  world.  I  never  met  with  fo 
fudden  a  downfal  in  fo  promifing  a  fentence;  a  jefi  to  the  whole  world,  gives 
fuch  an  unexpeded  turn  to  this  happy  period,  that  I  was  heartily  troubled 
and  furprifed  to  meet  with  it.  I  do  not  remember  in  all  my  reading,  to 
have  obferved  more  than  two  couplets  of  verfes  that  have  been  written  in 
this  figure;  the  firfl  are  thus  quoted  by  Mr.  Dryden. 

JVot  only  London  echoes  with  thy  fame. 
But  alfo  Iflington  has  heard  the  fame. 

The  other  are  in  French. 


Allez  vous,  liiy  dit  il,  fans  bruit  chez  vos  paren 
Ou  vous  avez  laifje  votre  honneur  et  vos  gans. 


But  we  need  not  go  further  than  the  Letter  before  us  for  examples  of  this 
nature,  as  we  may  find  in  page  the  eleventh.  Mankind  remains  convinced,  that 
a  Queen  pofjeffed  of  all  the  virtues  requifite  to  blefs  a  'nation,  or  make  a  private  family 
happy,  fits  on  the  throne.  Is  this  Panegyric  or  Burlefque?  To  fee  fo  glo- 
rious a  QjLieen  celebrated  in  fuch  a  manner,  gives  every  good  fubjed  a 
fecret  indignation;  and  looks  like  Scarroiis  charader  of  the  great  Queen  5^- 

miramis. 
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miramis,  who,  fays  that  Author,  "was  the  Founder  of  ^a^^on,  Conqueror  of 
"  the  Eajl,  and  an  excellent  Houfewife. 

The  third  fubje6l  being  the  argumentative  part  of  this  Letter,  I  fliall  leave 
till  another  occafion. 


N°3.  Thurfday,  September's. 

Non  defenforibus  i/iis 


Tempus  eget. Virg. 

I  Was  once  talking  with  an  old  humdrum  fellow,  and  before  I  had  heard 
his  ftory  out,  was  called  away  by  bufmefs.  About  three  years  after  I  met 
him  again;  when  he  immediately  re-affumed  the  thread  of  his  ftory,  and  began 
his  falutation  with,  but.  Sir,  as  I  was  telling  you.  The  fame  method  has  been 
made  ufe  of  by  very  polite  writers;  as,  in  particular,  the  Author  of  Do7i 
Quixote,  who  inferts  feveral  novels  in  his  works,  and  after  a  parenthefis  of 
about  a  dozen  leaves,  returns  again  to  his  ftory.  Hudibras  has  broke  off  the 
Adventure  of  the  Bear  and  Fiddle.  The  Tatler  has  frequently  interrupted  the 
courfe  of  a  Lucubration,  and  taken  it  up  again  after  a  fortnight's  refpite; 
as  the  Examiner,  who  is  capable  of  imitating  him  in  this  particular,  has  like- 
wife  done. 

This  may  ferve  as  an  apology  for  my  poftponing  the  examination  of  the 
argumentative  part  of  the  Letter  to  the  Examiner  to  a  further  day,  though  I 
muft  confefs,  this  was  occafioned  by  a  Letter  which  I  received  laft  poft.  Up- 
on opening  it,  I  found  it  to  contain  a  very  curious  piece  of  antiquity;  which 
without  preface  or  application,  was  introduced  as  follows. 

"  Alcibiades  was  a  man  of  wit  and  pleafure,  bred  up  in  the  fchool  oi  Socra- 
"  tes;  and  one  of  the  beft  Orators  of  his  age,  notwithftanding  he  lived  at  a 
"  time  when  learning  was  at  its  higheft  pitch:  he  was  likewife  very  famous 
"  for  his  military  exploits,  having  gained  great  conquefts  over  the  Lacedamo- 
"  nians,  who  had  formerly  been  the  confederates  of  his  countrymen  againft 
"  the  great  King  oi  Perfia,  but  were  at  that  time  in  alliance  with  the  Perfians. 
"  He  had  been  once  fo  far  mifreprefented  and  traduced  by  the  malice 
"  of  his    enemies,    that    the  Priefts  curfed  him.      But  after  the  great  fer- 

VOL.   IV.  S  f  "  vices 
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vices  which  he  had  done  for  his  country,  they  publicly  repealed  their 
curfes,  and  changed  them  into  applaufes  and  benedictions. 
"  Plutarch  tells  us,  in  the  life  0/  Alcibiades,  that  one  Taureas,  an  obfcure 
man,  contended  with  him  for  a  certain  prize,  which  was  to  be  conferred 
by  vote;  at  which  time  each  of  the  competitors  recommended  himfelf  to 
the  Athenians  by  an  oration.  The  fpeech  which  Alcibiades  made  on  that 
occafion,  has  been  lately  difcovered  among  the  Manufcripts  of  King& 
College  in  Cambridge;  and  communicated    to  me   by   my  learned  friend 

Dr.  B ley;  who  tells  me,  that  by  a  marginal  note,  it  appears,  that  this 

Taiireas,  or  as  the  Do6lor  rather  chufes  to  call  him,  Toryas,  was  an  Athe- 
nian Brewer.  This  fpeech  I  have  tranflated  literally,  changing  very  little 
in  it,  except  where  it  was  abfolutely  necelfary  to  make  it  underftood  by 
an  EngliJJi  Reader,      It  is  as  follows. 

IS  it  then  poffible,  O  ye  Athenians,  that  I  who  hitherto  have  had  none 
but  Generals  to  oppofe  me,  muft  now  have  an  artifan  for  my  antago- 
nift?  That  I  who  have  overthrown  the  Princes  of  Lacedcemon,  muft  now  fee 
myfelf  in  danger  of  being  defeated  by  a  Brewer?  What  will  the  world 
fay  of  the  Goddefs  that  prefides  over  you,  fliould  they  fuppofe  you  fol- 
low her  diClates?  would  they  think  flae  a61ed  like  herfelf,  like  the  great 
Minerval  would  they  now  fay,  fhe  infpires  her  fons  with  wifdom?  or 
would  they  not  rather  fay,  fhe  has  a  fecond  time  chofen  owls  for  her  fa- 
vorites? But  O  ye  men  of  Athens,  what  has  this  man  done  to  deferve 
your  voices?  You  fay  he  is  honeft;  I  believe  it,  and  therefore  he  fhall 
brew  for  me.  You  fay  he  is  affiduous  in  his  calling:  and  is  he  not  grown 
rich  by  it?  let  him  have  your  cuftom,but  not  your  votes:  you  are  now 
to  caft  your  eyes  on  thofe  who  can  dete61  the  artifices  of  the  common 
enemy,  that  can  difappoint  your  fecret  foes  in  Council,  and  your  open 
ones  in  the  field.  Let  it  not  avail  my  competitor,  that  he  has  been  tap- 
ping his  liquors,  while  I  have  been  fpilling  my  blood;  that  he  has  been 
gathering  hops  for  you,  while  I  have  been  reaping  laurels.  Have  I 
not  born  the  duft  and  heat  of  the  day,  while  he  has  been  fweating  at  the 
furnace?  behold  thefe  fears,  behold  this  wound  which  ftill  bleeds  in  your 
fervice;  what  can  Taureas  fhew  you  of  this  nature?  What  are  his  marks 
of  honor?  Has  he  any  other  wound  about  him,  except  the  accidental 
fcaldings  of  his  wort,  or  bruifes  from  the  tub  or  barrel?  Let  it  not,  O 
Athenians,  let  it  not  be  faid,  that  your  Generals  have  conquered  them- 
felves  into  your  difpleafure,  and  loft  your  favor  by  gaining  you  viClo- 
ries.  Shall  thofe  atchievements  that  have  redeemed  the  prefent  age  from 
flavery,    be  undervalued  by  thofe  who  feel  the  benefits  of  them?  Shall 

"thofe 
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thofe  names  that  have  made  your  city  the  glory  of  the  whole  earth,  be 
mentioned  in  it  with  obloquy  and  detraction?  Will  not  your  poRerity 
blufli  at  their  forefathers,  when  they  fhall  read  in  the  annals  of  their 
country,  that  Alcibiades  in  the  goth  Olympiad,  after  having  conquered 
the  Lacedcemonians,  and  recovered  Byzantium,  contended  for  a  prize  againft 
Taureas  the  Brewer?  The  competition  is  difhonorable,  the  defeat  would 
be  fhameful.  I  fhall  not  however  flacken  my  endeavours  for  the  fecurity 
of  my  country.  If  flie  is  ungrateful,  flie  is  ftill  Athens.  On  the  contrary, 
as  fhe  will  fland  more  in  need  of  defence,  when  flie  has  fo  degenerate  a 
people;  I  willpurfue  my  victories,  till  fuch  time  as  it  fhall  be  out  of  your 
power  to  hurt  yourfelves,  and  that  you  may  be  in  fafety  even  under  your 
prefent  leaders.  But  oh!  thou  genius  of  Athens,  whither  art  thou  fled? 
Where  is  now  the  race  of  thofe  glorious  fpirits  that  periflied  at  the  battle 
ofThermopyla,  and  fought  upon  the  plains  oi Marathon?  Are  you  weary  of 
conquering,  or  have  you  forgotten  the  oath  which  you  took  at  Agraulos, 
That  you  would  look  upon  the  bounds  0/ Attica  to  be  thofe  foils  only  which  are  inca- 
pable of  bearing  wheat  and  barley,  vines  and  olives!  Confider  your  enemies  the 
Lacedemonians;  did  you  ever  hear  that  they  preferred  a  Coffee-man  to  A- 
gcfxlausl  No;  though  their  Generals  have  been  unfortunate,  though  they 
have  loft  feveral  battles,  though  they  have  not  been  able  to  cope  with  the 
troops  of  Athens,  which  I  have  conduced;  they  are  comforted  and  condo- 
led, nay  celebrated  and  extolled,  by  their  fellow-citizens.  Their  Gene- 
rals have  been  received  with  honor  after  their  defeat,  yours  with  ignomi- 
ny after  conqueft.  Are  there  not  men  o{ Taureas' s  temper  and  character, 
who  tremble  in  their  hearts  at  the  name  of  the  great  King  o(  Peifia?  who 
have  been  againft  entering  into  a  war  with  him,  or  for  making  a  peace 
upon  bafe  conditions?  that  have  grudged  thofe  contributions  which  have 
fet  our  country  at  the  head  of  all  the  governments  of  Greece?  that  would 
difhonor  thofe  who  have  raifed  her  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  glory?  that  would 
betray  thofe  liberties  which  your  fathers  in  all  ages  have  purchafed  or  re- 
coveredwith  their  blood?  and  would  profecute  your  fellow-citizens  with 
as  much  rigor  and  fury,  as  of  late  years  we  have  attacked  the  common  e- 
nemy?  1  fliall  trouble  you  no  more,  O  ye  men  o^  Athens;  you  know  my 
alliens,  let  my  antagonift  relate  what  he  has  done  for  you.  Let  him  pro- 
duce his  vatts  and  tubs,  in  oppofition  to  the  heaps  of  arms  and  ftandards 
which  were  employed  againft  you,  and  which  I  have  wrefted  out  of  the 
hands  of  your  enemies.  And  when  this  is  done,  let  him  be  brought  into 
the  field  of  eledion  upon  his  dray-cart;  and  if  I  can  finifli  my  conqueft 
fooner,  I  will  not  fail  to  meet  him  there  in  a  triumphant  chariot.  But,  O 
ye  Gods!  let  not  the  King  of  Peifia  laugh  at  the  fall  of  Alcibiades'.   Let  him 

S  f    2  not 
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"  not  fay,  the  Athenians  have  avenged  me  upon  their  own  Generals;  or  let  me  be 
"  rather  ftruck  dead  by  the  hand  of  a  Lacedcemonian,  than  difgraced  by  the 
*'  voices  of  my  fellow-citizens. 


N°  4.  Thurfday,  Odtober  5. 

Satis  eloquentia,  fa.pientice  parum.  Sal. 

T  TU D IB RAS  has  defined  nonfenfe  (as  Cowley  does  wit)  by  negatives. 
jTA  Nonfenfe  (fays  he)  is  that  which  is  neither  true  nor  falfe.  Thefe  two 
great  properties  of  nonfenfe,  which  are  always  effential  to  it,  give  it  fuch  a 
peculiar  advantage  over  all  other  writings,  that  it  is  incapable  of  being  ei- 
ther anfwered  or  contradicted.  It  Hands  upon  its  own  bafis  like  a  rock  of 
adamant,  fecured  by  its  natural  fituation  againfl  all  conquefts  or  attacks. 
There  is  no  one  place  about  it  weaker  than  another,  to  favor  an  enemy  in 
his  approaches.  The  major  and  the  minor  are  of  equal  ftrength.  Its  quef- 
tions  admit  of  no  reply,  and  its  alTertions  are  not  to  be  invalidated.  A  man 
may  as  well  hope  to  diftinguifli  colors  in  the  midft  of  darknefs,  as  to  find 
out  what  to  approve  and  difapprove  in  nonfenfe:  you  may  as  well  affault 
an  army  that  is  buried  in  intrenchments.  If  it  affirms  any  thing,  you 
cannot  lay  hold  of  it;  or  if  it  denies,  you  cannot  confute  it.  In  a 
word,  there  are  greater  depths  and  obfcurities,  greater  intricacies  and  per- 
plexities, in  an  elaborate  and  well-written  piece  of  nonfenfe,  than  in  the 
moft  abftrufe  and  profound  tra6l  of  fchool-divinity. 

After  this  fliort  panegyric  upon  nonfenfe,  which  may  appear  as  extra- 
vagant to  an  ordinary  Reader,  as  Erajmuss  Encomium  of  folly:  I  mufl  here 
folemnly  proteft,  that  I  have  not  done  it  to  curry  favor  with  my  antagonift, 
or  to  refleCl  any  praife  in  an  oblique  manner  upon  the  Letter  to  the  Examiner: 
I  have  no  private  confiderations  to  warp  me  in  this  controverfy,  fmce  my 
firft  entering  upon  it.  But  before  I  proceed  any  further,  becaufe  it  ma)r 
be  of  great  ufe  to  me  in  this  difpute,  to  ftate  the  whole  nature  of  nonfenfe; 
and  becaufe  'tis  a  fubje6i:  entirely  new,  I  muft  take  notice  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  it,  viz.  high  nonfenfe  and  low  nonfenfe. 

Low  nonfenfe  is  the  talent  of  a  cold  phlegmatic  temper,   that  in  a  poor 
difpirited  ftile  creeps  along  fervilely  through  darknefs  and  confufion.     A 

writer 
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writer  of  this  complexion  gropes  his  M^ay  foftly  amongfl  felf-contradiciions, 
and  grovels  in  abfurdities. 

Videri  vult  pauper^  et  ejl  pauper. 

He  has  neither  wit  nor  fenfe,  and  pretends  to  none. 

On  the  contrary,  your  high  nonfenfe  bluflers  and  makes  a  noife,  it  ftalks 
upon  hard  words,  and  rattles  through  polyfyllables.  It  is  loud  and  fono- 
rous,  fmooth  and  periodical.  It  has  fomething  in  it  like  manlinefs  and 
force,  and  makes  one  think  of  the  name  of  Sir  Hercules  Xonjenje  in  the  play 
called  The  nejt  of  fools.  In  a  word,  your  high  nonfenfe  has  a  majeftic  appear- 
ance, and  wears  a  moft  tremendous  garb,  like  Efop's  afs  cloathed  in  a  lion's 
fkin. 

When  Ariflotle  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  and  was  afked  whom  he  would 
appoint  for  his  fuccelTor  in  his  fchool,  two  of  his  fcholars  being  Candidates- 
for  it;  he  called  for  two  different  forts  of  wine,  and  by  the  charader  which 
he  gave  of  them,  denoted  the  different  qualities  and  perfecSiions  that  fhewed 
themfelves  in  the  ftile  and  writing  of  each  of  the' competitors.  As  rational 
writings  have  been  reprefented  by  wine;  I  fhall  reprefent  thofe  kinds  of 
writings  we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  hy  f mall  beer. 

Low  nonfenfe  is  like  that  in  the  barrel,  which  is  altogether  flat,  taftelefs, 
and  infipid.  High  nonfenfe  is  like  that  in  the  bottle,  which  has  in  reality 
no  more  flrength  and  fpirit  than  the  other,  but  frets,  and  flies,  and  bounces, 
and  by  the  help  of  a  little  wind  that  is  got  into  it,  imitates  the  paffions  of 
a  much  nobler  liquor. 

We  meet  with  a  low  groveling  nonfenfe  in  every  Grub-Jlreet  produdion; 
but  I  think  there  are  none  of  our  prefent  writers  who  have  hit  the  fublime 

in  nonfenfe,   befides  Dr.  5 1  in  divinity,   and  the  Author  of  this  letter 

in  politics;  between  whofe  characters  in  their  refpedive  profeffions,  there 
feems  to  be  a  very  nice  refemblance. 

There  is  ftill  another. qualification  in  nonfenfe  which  I  muft  not  pais  over, 
being  that  whicli  gives  it  the  laft  finifliing  and  perfe^lion,    and  eminently 

difcovers  itfelf  in  the  letter  to  the  Examiner. This  is  when  an  Author 

without  any  meaning,  feems  to  have  it;  and  fo  impofes  upon  us  by  the 
found  and  ranging  of  his  words,  that  one  is  apt  to  fancy  they  fignify  fome- 
thing. Any  one  who  reads  this  letter,  as  he  goes  through  it,  will  lie  under 
the  fame  delufion;  but  after  having  read  it,  let  him  confider  what  he  has 
learnt  from  it,  and  he  will  immediately  difcover  the  deceit.  I  did  not  in- 
deed at  lirft  imagine  there  was  in  it  fuch  a  jargon  of  ideas,  fuch  an  incon- 
fiftency  of  notions,  fuch  a  confufion  of  particles,  that  rather  puzzle  than 
conned  the  fenfe,  which  in  fome  places  he  feems  to  have  aimed  at,   as  I 

found 
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found  upon  my  nearer  perufal  of  it:  neverthelefs,  as  nobody  writes  a  book 
without  meaning  fomething,  though  he  may  not  have  the  faculty  of  writing 
confequentially,  and  expreffing  his  meaning;  I  think  I  have  with  a  great 
deal  of  attention  and  difficulty  found  out  what  this  Gentleman  would  fay, 
had  he  the  gift  of  utterance.  The  Syftem  of  his  politics,  when  difembroiled 
and  cleared  of  all  thofe  incoherences  and  independent  matters  that  are 
woven  into  this  motley  piece,  will  be  as  follows.  The  condu61  of  the  late 
Minirtry  is  conlidered  firfl;  of  all  in  refpe6l  to  foreign  affairs,  and  fecondly 
to  domeftic:  As  to  the  firfl,  he  tells  us,  that  the  motives  which  engaged  Britain 
in  the  prejent  war^  were  both  wife  and  generous;  fo  that  the  Minifliry  is  cleared  as 
to  that  particular.  Thefe  motives  he  tells  us,  luere  to  rejlore  the  Spanifh  mo- 
narchy  to  tJie  houfe  o/Auflria,  and  to  regain  a  barrier  for  Holland.  The  lafl  of  thefe 
two  motives,  he  fays,  xvas  effediially  anfwered  by  the  reduBion  of  the  Netherlands  in 
the  year  1706,  or  might  have  been  fo  by  the  concejfions  lohich  it  is  notorious  that  the  ene- 
my offered.  So  that  the  Miniftry  are  here  blamed  for  not  contenting  them- 
felves  with  the  barrier  they  had  gained  in  the  year  1706,  nor  with  the  con- 
ceffions  which  the  enemy ^hen  offered.  The  other  motive  of  our  entering 
into  the  war,  viz.  The  refloring  the  Spanifh  ?nonarchy  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  he 
tells  us,  remainedfiill  in  its  full  force;  and  we  were  told,  fays  he,  that  though  the  bar- 
rier of  Holland  wasfecured,  the  trade  o/Britain  and  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe 
would  be  fill  precarious:  Spain  therefore  mufl  be  conquered.  He  then  lofes  himfelf 
in  matter  foreign  to  his  purpofe:  but  what  he  endeavours  in  the  fequel  of 
his  difcourfe,  is  to  fhew,  that  we  have  not  taken  the  proper  method  to  re- 
cover the  Spanifh  monarchy;  that  the  whole  ftrefs  of  the  war  has  been  wantonly  laid 
where  France  is  beft  able  to  keep  us  at  bay;  that  the  French  King  has  made  it  im- 
poflible  for  himfelf  to  give  up  Spain,  and  that  the  Duke  oi  Anjou  has  made  it 
as  impoffible  for  us  to  conquer  it:  Nay,  tliat  inftead  of  regaining  Spain,  wejhall 
find  the  Duke  o/'Anjou  in  a  condition  to  pay  the  debt  of  gratitude,  and  fupport  the 
Grand-father  in  his  declining  years,  by  whofe  arms  in  the  days  of  his  infancy  he  tvas 
upheld.  He  then  intimates  to  us,  that  the  Dutch  and  the  Emperor  will  be 
fo  very  well  fatisfied  with  what  they  have  already  conquered,  that  they 
may  probably  leave  the  houfe  of  Bourboii  in  the  quiet  poffeflion  of  the 
Spanifh  Monarchy. 

This  ftrange  huddle  of  politics  has  been  fo  fully  anfwered  by  General 
Stanhope,  that  if  the  Author  had  delayed  the  publifliing  of  his  letter  but  a 
fortnight,  the  world  would  have  been  deprived  of  that  elaborate  produdion. 
Notwithflanding  all  that  the  French  King  or  the  Duke  of  Anjou  have  been 
able  to  do,  notwithflanding  the  feeble  efforts  we  have  made  in  Spain,  not- 
withflanding the  little  care  the  Emperor  takes  to  fupport  King  Charles,  notwith- 
flanding the  Dutch  might  have  been  contented  with  a  larger  and  better  country 
than  their  own  already  conquered  for  them,  that  vi6lorious  General  at  the  head  of 

Englifh 
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EngUJh  and  Dutch  forces,  in  conjunction  with  thofe  of  the  Emperor,  has 
wrefted  Spain  out  of  the  hands  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon;  and  added  the  con- 
queft  of  Navarre,  Arragon,  and  Cajlile,  to  thofe  of  Catalonia,  Bavaria,  Flanders, 
Mantua, Milan, Naples,  Sicily, Majorca,  Minorca^  d.ndSardinia.  Such  a  Avonderful  fe- 
ries  of  victories,  and  thofe  aftonifliing  returns  of  ingratitude,  which  they  have 
met  with,  appear  both  of  them  rather  like  dreams  than  reaUties:  they  puzzle 
and  confound  the  prefent  age,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  not  be  be- 
lieved by  pofterity.  Will  the  trifling  Author  of  this  letter  fay,  that  the 
Miniftry  did  not  apply  themfelves  to  the  redu6tion  of  Spain,  when  the  whole 
Kingdom  was  twice  conquered  in  their  adminiftration?  The  Letter-writer 
fays,  that  the  Dutch,  had  gained  a  good  barrier  after  the  battle  o/'Ramillies  in  the  year 
1706.  But  I  would  fain  afk  him,  whether  he  thinks  Antwerp  and  BruJJels, 
Ghent  and  Bruges,  could  be  thought  a  ftrong  barrier,  or  that  thofe  impor- 
tant conquefls  did  not  want  feveral  towns  and  forts  to  cover  them?  But  it 
feems  our  great  General  on  that  fide  has  done  more  for  us  than  we  expell- 
ed of  him,  and  made  the  barrier  too  impregnable.  But,  fays  the  Letter- 
writer,  the  Jlrejs  oftlie  war  was  laid  in  the  wrong  place:  but  if  the  laying  the  ftrefs 
of  the  war  in  the  Low-Countries  drew  thither  the  whole  flrength  of  France; 
if  it  weakened  Spain,  and  left  it  expofed  to  an  equal  force;  if  France,  with- 
out being  preffed  on  this  hde,  could  have  aflifted  the  Duke  of  Anjou  with  a 
numerous  army;  and  if  by  the  advantage  of  the  fituation,  it  could  have 
fent  and  maintained  in  Spain  ten  regiments  with  as  little  trouble  and  ex- 
pence  as  England  could  two  regiments;  every  impartial  Judge  would  think 
that  the  ftrefs  of  the  war  has  been  laid  in  the  right  place. 

The  Author  of  this  confufed  diflertation  on  foreign  affairs,  would  fain 
make  us  believe,  that  England  has  gained  nothing  by  thefe  conquefts,  and 
put  us  out  of  humor  with  our  chief  Allies,  the  Emperor  and  the  Dutch.  He 
tells  us,  they  hoped  England  would  have  been  taken  care  of^  after  having  fecured  a 
harrier  for  Holland:  As  if  England  were  not  taken  care  of  by  this  very  fecu- 
ring  a  barrier  for  Holland;  which  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  our  Bul- 
wark, or  as  Mr.  Waller  expreifes  it,  our  outguard  on  the  continent;  and  which 
if  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  would  have  made  France  more 
ftrong  by  fea  than  all  Europe  befides.  Has  not  England  been  taken  care  of 
by  gaining  a  new  mart  in  Flanders,  by  opening  our  trade  into  the  Levant, 
by  fecuring  ports  for  us  in  Gibraltar,  Minorca  and  Xaples,  and  bv  that  happy 
profpe^l  we  have  of  rene^ving  that  great  branch  of  our  commerce  into 
Spain,  which  will  be  of  more  advantage  to  England  than  any  conqueft  w^e 
can  make  of  towns  and  provinces?  Not  to  mention  the  demolifliing  of  Dun- 
kirk, which  we  were  in  a  fair  way  of  obtaining  during  the  laft  Parliament, 

and 
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and  which  we  never  fo  much  as  propofed  to  ourfelves  at  our  firft  engaging 
in  this  war. 

As  for  this  Author's  afperfions  of  the  Dutch  and  Germans,  I  have  fometimes 
wondered  that  he  has  not  been  complained  of  for  it  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Had  not  he  been  looked  upon  as  an  infignificant  fcribler,  he  muft 
have  occafioned  remonftrances  and  memorials:  fuch  national  injuries  are 
not  to  be  put  up,  but  when  the  offender  is  below  refentment.  This  puts 
me  in  mind  of  an  honeft  Scotchman,  who  as  he  was  walking  along  the  ftreets 
oi  London,  heard  one  calling  out  after  him,  Scot,  Scot,  and  calling  forth  in  a 
clamorous  manner  a  great  deal  of  opprobrious  language  againft  that  an- 
cient nation:  Sawny  turned  about  in  a  great  paflion,  and  found,  to  his  fur- 
prife,  that  the  perfon  who  abufed  him  was  a  faucy  parrot  that  hung  up  not 
far  from  him  in  a  cage;  upon  which  he  clapped  his  hand  to  his  fword,  and 
told  him,  were  he  a  man  as  he  was  a  green-goofe,  he  would  have  run  him 
through  the  wemb. 

The  next  head  our  Politician  goes  upon,  relates  to  our  domeftic  affairs; 
where  I  am  extremely  at  a  lofs  to  know  what  he  would  be  at:  all  that  I  can 
gather  from  him  is,  that  the  Queen  had  grieved  her  SubjeBs  in  making  choice  of 
fuch  men  for  her  Minifters,  as  raifed  the  nation  to  a  greater  pitch  of  glory 
than  ever  it  was  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers,  or  than  any  other  nation  in 
thefe  our  days. 

N°  5.  T'hurjday,  Odober  12. 

Par  ere  jam  nonjcelus  ejl.  Martial. 

WE  live  in  a  nation  where  at  prefent  there  is  fcarce  a  fingle  head  that 
does  not  teem  with  politics.  The  whole  Ifland  is  peopled  with 
Statefmen,  and  not  unlike  Trijiculo's  Kingdom  of  Vice-roys.  Every  man  has 
contrived  a  fcheme  of  government  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-fubje(5ls,  which 
they  may  follow  and  be  fafe. 

After  this  fliort  preface,  by  which,  as  an  Englifliman,  I  lay  in  my  claim 
to  be  a  Politician;   I  Ihall  enter  on  my  difcourfe. 

The  chief  point  that  has  puzzled  the  freeholders  of  Great-Britain,  as 
well  as  all  thofe  that  pay  fcot  and  lot,  for  about  thefe  fix  months  laft  paft,  is 
this,  Whether  they  would  rather  be  governed  by  a  Prince  that  is  obliged  by 

laws 
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laws  to  be  good  and  gracious,  jufl  and  upright,  a  friend,  father,  and  a  de- 
fender of  his  people;  or  by  one  who,  if  he  pleafes,  may  drive  away  or  plun- 
der, imprifon  or  kill,  without  oppolition  or  refiftance.  This  is  the  true  flate 
of  the  controverfy  relating  to  pajjive-obedience  and  non-reftftance.  For  I  muft 
obferve,  that  the  Advocates  for  this  do6lrine  have  ftated  the  cafe  in  the  foft- 
eft  and  moft  palatable  terms  that  it  will  bear:  and  we  very  well  know,  that 
there  is  great  art  in  moulding  a  queflion;  and  that  many  a  motion  will  pafs 
with  a  nemine  contradicente  in  fome  words  that  would  have  been  as  unani- 
moufly  rejeded  in  others.  PaJJive-obedience  and  non-refijlajice  are  of  a  mild, 
gentle,  and  meek-fpirited  found:  they  have  refpe(5l  but  to  one  fide  of  the  re- 
lation between  the  Sovereign  and  the  fubje6i;,  and  are  apt  to  fill  the  mind 
with  no  other  ideas  but  thofe  of  peace,  tranquility,  and  refignation.  To 
Ihew  this  do(51rine  in  thofe  black  and  odious  colors  that  are  natural  to  it, 
we  fhould  confider  it  with  regard  to  the  Prince  as  well  as  to  the  People: 
the  queftion  will  then  take  another  turn,  and  it  will  not  be  debated  whether 
refiftance  may  be  lawful,  or  whether  we  may  take  up  arms  againft  our  Prince; 
but  whether  the  Englifh  form  of  government  be  a  tyranny  or  a  limited  mo- 
narchy? Whether  our  Prince  be  obliged  by  our  conftitution  to  a6l  according 
to  law,  or  whether  he  be  arbitrary  and  defpotical. 

It  is  impofEble  to  ftate  the  meafures  of  Obedience^  without  fettling  the  ex- 
tent o^  Power;  or  to  defcribe  the  SiihjeSl,  without  defining  the  Xing.  An  ar- 
bitrary Prince  is  in  juftice  and  equity  the  mafter  of  a  non-refifting  people; 
for  where  the  power  is  uncircumfcribed,  the  obedience  ought  to  be  unlimit- 
ed. PaJJive-obedience  and  non-refjftance  are  the  duties  of  Turks  and  Indians,  ■who 
have  no  laws  abov«  the  will  of  a  Grand  Signior  or  a  Mogul.  The  fame  power 
which  thafe  Princes  enjoy  in  their  refpeAive  governments,  belongs  to  the  le- 
giflative  body  in  our  conftitution;  and  that  for  the  fame  reafon;  becaufe  no 
body  of  men  is  fubje6l  to  laws,  or  can  be  controled  by  them,  who  have  the 
authority  of  making,  altering,  or  repealing  whatever  laws  they  fhall  think 
fit.  Were  our  legiflature  vefted  in  the  perfon  of  our  Prince,  he  might  doubt- 
lefs  wind  and  turn  our  conftitution  at  his  pleafure;  he  might  fhape  our  go- 
vernment to  his  fancy.  In  a  word,  he  might  opprefs,  perfecute,  or  deftroy, 
and  no  man  fay  to  him.  What  doft  thou? 

If  therefore  we  would  rightly  confider  our  form  of  government,  we  fhould 
difcover  the  proper  meafures  of  our  duty  and  obedience;  which  can  never 
rife  too  high  to  our  Sovereign,  whilft  he  maintains  us  in  thofe  rights  and 
liberties  we  were  born  to.  But  to  fay  that  we  have  rights  which  we  ought 
not  to  vindicate  and  aflert;  that  Liberty  and  Property  are  the  birth-right  of 
the  EngliJIi  nation,  but  that  if  a  Prince  invades  them  by  violent  and  illegal 
methods,   we  muft  upon  no  pretence  refift,  but  remain  altogether  paffive; 
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nay,  that  in  fuch  a  cafe  we  mull  all  lofe  our  lives  unjuflly  rather  than  de- 
fend them:  this,  I  fay,  is  to  confound  governments,  and  to  join  things  to- 
gether that  are  wholly  repugnant  in  their  natures;  fmce  it  is  plain,  that 
fuch  a  pafTive  fubjecSion,  fuch  an  unconditional  obedience,  can  be  only 
due  to  an  arbitrary  Prince  or  to  a  legiflative  body. 

Were  thefe  fmooth  enfnaring  terms  rightly  explained  to  the  people,  and 
the  controverfy  of  Non-refiftance  fet  in  its  juft  light,  we  fhould  have  want- 
ed many  thoufands  of  hands  to  fome  late  Addrefles.  I  would  fain  know 
what  Free-holder  in  England  would  have  fubfcribed  the  following  addrefs, 
had  it  been  offered  to  him;  or  whether  Her  Majefly,  who  values  the  rights 
of  her  fubje61s  as  much  as  her  own  prerogative,  would  not  have  been  very 
much  offended  at  it?  and  yet  I  will  appeal  to  the  Reader,  if  this  has  not 
been  the  fenfe  of  many  Addreffes,  when  taken  out  of  feveral  artificial 
qualifying  expreflions,  and  expofed  in  their  true  and  genuine  light. 

Madam, 

IT  is  with  unfpeakable  grief  of  heart,  that  we  hear  a  fet  of  men  daily 
preaching  up  among  us,  that  pernicious  and  damnable  dodrine  of 
felf-prefervation;  and  boldly  affirming,  as  well  in  their  public  writings, 
as  their  private  difcourfes,  that  it  is  lawful  to  refill  a  tyrant,  and  take  up 
arms  in  defence  of  their  lives  and  liberties.  We  have  the  utmofl  horror 
'  and  deteflation  of  thefe  diabolical  principles,  that  may  induce  your  peo- 
'  pie  to  rife  up  in  vindication  of  their  rights  and  freedoms,  whenever  a 
'  wicked  Prince  fhall  make  ufe  of  his  Royal  authority  to  fubvert  them.  We 
*  are  allonifhed  at  the  bold  and  impious  attempts  of  thofe  men,  who  un- 
'  der  the  reign  of  the  bell  of  Sovereigns,  would  avow  fuch  dangerous  te- 
'  nets  as  may  fecure  them  under  the  worfl.  We  are  refolved  to  beat  down 
'  and  difcountenance  thefe  feditious  notions,  as  being  altogether  republi- 
'  can,  jefuitical,  and  conformable  to  the  practice  of  our  rebellious  forefa- 
"•  thers;  who  in  all  ages,  at  an  infinite  expence  of  blood  and  treafure,  af- 
'  ferted  their  rights  and  properties,  and  confulted  the  good  of  their  polle- 
'  rity  by  refillance,  arms,  and  pitched  battles,  to  the  great  trouble  and  dif- 
'  quiet  of  their  lawful  Prince.  We  do  therefore  in  the  moll  humble  and 
'  dutiful  manner  folemnly  protefl  and  declare,  that  we  will  never  refill  a 
'  Sovereign  that  fliall  think  fit  to  dellroy  our  Magna  Charta,  or  invade  thofe 
'  rights  and  liberties  which  thofe  traitors  procured  for  us;  but  will  ven- 
'  ture  our  lives  and  fortunes  againll  fuch  of  our  fellow-fubjefls  who  think 
'  they  may  Hand  up  in  defence  of  them. 

It  happens  very  unluckily  that  there  is  fomething  fo  fupple  and  infinuating 
in  this  abfurd  unnatural  do6lrine,  as  makes  it  extremely  agreeable  to  a  Prince's 
ear:   for  which  reafon  the  publifhers  of  it  have  always  been  the  favorites  of 
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weak  Kings.  Even  thofe  who  have  no  inclination  to  do  hurt  to  others,  fays  the 
famous  fatirift,  would  have  the  power  of  doing  it  if  they  pleafed.  Honefl.  men 
who  tell  their  Sovereigns  what  they  expe6l  from  them,  and  what  obedience 
they  fliall  be  always  ready  to  pay  them,  are  not  upon  an  equal  foot  with 
fuch  bafe  and  abjed  flatterers;  and  are  therefore  always  in  danger  of  being 
the  laft  in  the  Royal  favor.  Nor  indeed  would  that  be  unreafonable,  if  the 
profeffors  of  Non-refiftance  and  Paffive-obedience  would  (land  to  their  prin- 
ciple: but  inftead  of  that  we  fee  they  never  fail  to  exert  themfelves  againfl 
an  arbitrary  power,  and  to  cafl  off  the  oppreflion  when  they  feel  the  weight 
of  it.  Did  they  not  in  the  late  Revolution  rife  up  unanimoufly  with  thofe 
who  always  declared  their  fubjedion  to  be  conditional,  and  their  obedience 
limited?  And  very  lately,  when  their  Queen  had  offended  them  in  nothing 
but  by  the  promotion  of  a  few  great  men  to  pofts  of  trufl  and  honor,  who 
had  diflinguifhed  themfeh'es  by  their  moderation  and  humanity  to  all  their 
fellow  fubje6ls,  what  was  the  behaviour  of  thefe  men  of  meek  and  refigned 
principles?  Did  not  the  Church- Memorial,  which  they  all  applauded  and  cri- 
ed up  as  the  language  and  fentiments  of  their  party,  tell  H.  M.  that  it  would 
not  be  fafe  for  her  to  rely  upon  their  dodrines  of  PafTive-obedience  and  Non- 
refiRance,  for  that  nature  might  rebel  againjl principles'?  Is  not  this,  in  plain  terms, 
that  they  will  only  pradife  Non-refiftance  to  a  Prince  that  pleafes  them, 
and  PalTive-obedience  when  they  fuffer  nothing?  I  remember  one  of  the  rab- 
ble in  Oedipus,  when  he  is  upbraided  with  his  rebellion,  and  afked  by  the 
Prophet  if  he  had  not  taken  an  oath  to  be  loyal,  falls  a  fcratching  his  head, 
and  tells  him.  Why  yes,  truly,  he  had  taken  fuch  an  oath,  but  it  ivas  a  hard 
tiling  that  an  oath  Jhould  be  a  man's  mnjler.  This  is  in  effed  the  language  of  the 
Church  in  the  above  mentioned  memorial.  Men  of  thefe  foft  peaceable  dif- 
pofitions  in  times  of  profperity,  put  me  in  mind  of  Xirke's  Lambs;  for  that 
was  the  name  he  ufed  to  give  his  dragoons  that  had  fignalifed  themfelves 
above  the  reft  of  the  army  by  many  military  atchievements  among  their 
own  countrymen. 

There  are  two  or  three  fatal  confequences  of  this  dodrine,  which  I  can- 
not forbear  pointing  out.  The  firft  of  which  is,  That  it  has  a  natural  tendency 
to  make  a  good  King  a  very  bad  one.  When  a  man  is  told  he  may  do  ^vhat 
he  pleafes  with  impunity,  he  will  be  lefs  careful  and  cautious  of  doing  what 
he  Ihould  do,  than  a  man  who  is  influenced  by  fear  as  well  as  by  other  mo- 
tives to  virtue.  It  was  a  faying  oiThales  the  wife  Milefian,  That  of  all  wild  beajls 
a  tyrant  is  the  luorji,  and  of  all  tame  beajls  a  flatterer.  They  do  indeed  naturally 
beget  one  another,  and  always  exill  together.  Perfuade  a  Prince  that  he  is 
irrefiftible,  and  he  will  take  care  not  to  let  fo  glorious  an  attribute  lie  dead 
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and  ufelefs  by  him.  An  arbitrary  power  has  fomething  fo  great  in  it,  that 
he  muft  be  more  than  man  who  is  endowed  with  it,  but  never  exerts  it. 

This  confequence  of  the  do6lrine  I  have  been  fpeaking  of,  is  very  often 
a  fatal  one  to  the  people;  there  is  another  which  is  no  lefs  deflrudive  to  the 
Prince.  A  late  unfortunate  King  very  vifibly  owed  his  ruin  to  it.  He  relied 
upon  the  affurances  of  his  people,  that  they  would  never  refill  him  upon 
any  pretence  whatfoever,  and  accordingly  began  to  a61  like  a  King  who  was 
not  under  the  reftraint  of  laws,  by  difpenfing  with  them,  and  taking  on  him. 
that  power  which  was  vefted  in  the  whole  legiflative  body.  And  what  was 
the  dreadful  end  of  fuch  a  proceeding?  It  is  too  frefh  in  every  body's  memo- 
ry. Thus  is  a  Prince  corrupted  by  the  profeCTors  of  this  do6irine,  and  after- 
wards betrayed  by  them.  The  fame  perfons  are  the  Adors,  both  in  the 
temptation  and  the  punifhment.  They  afTure  him  they  will  never  refill,  but 
retain  their  obedience  under  the  utmoft  fufferings:  he  tries  them  in  afewin- 
Hances,  and  is  depofed  by  them  for  his  credulity. 

I  remember  at  the  beginning  of  King  James' &  reign  the  Quakers  prefented 
anaddrefs,  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  High  Church-men  of  thofe  times. 
But  notwithllanding  the  uncourtlinefs  of  their  phrafes,  the  fenfe  was  very 
honeft.  The  addrefs  was  as  follows,  to  the  beft  of  my  memory,  for  I  then 
took  great  notice  of  it;    and  may  ferve  as  a  counterpart  to  the  foregoing. 


one. 


THESE  are  to  teflify  to  thee  our  forrow  for  our  friend  Charles,  whom- 
we  hope  thou  wilt  follow  in  every  thing  that  is  good. 
''We  hear  that  thou  art  not  of  the  religion  of  the  land  any  more  than  we, 
"■  and  therefore  may  reafonably  expe61  that  thou  wilt  give  us  the   fame  li- 
'■'•  berty  that  thou  takefl  thyfelf. 

"  We  hope  that  in  this  and  all  things  elfe  thou  wilt  promote  the  good 
"  of  thy  people,  which  will  oblige  us  to  pray  that  thy  reign  over  us  may  be. 
"  long  and  profperous. 

Had  all  King  James  s  fubje6ls  addrefled  him  with  the  fame  integrity;  he 
had,  in  all  probability,  fat  upon  his  throne  tiU  death  had  removed  him 
from  it. 
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i?i?rfl  temporum  felicitas,  ubi /entire  qua  veils,  et  qua  fentias  dicer e  licet. 

Tacit. 

TH  E  arguments  of  an  Author  lofe  a  great  deal  of  their  weight,  when 
we  are  perfuaded  that  he  only  writes  for  argument's  fake,  and  has  no 
real  concern  in  the  caufe  which  he  efpoufes.  This  is  the  cafe  of  one,  who 
draws  his  pen  in  the  defence  of  property,  without  having  any;  except,  per- 
haps, in  the  copy  of  a  libel,  or  a  ballad.  One  is  apt  to  fufpecR:,  that  the 
paffion  for  liberty,  which  appears  in  a  grub-flreet  patriot,  arifes  only  from 
his  apprehenfions  of  a  goal;  and  that,  whatever  he  may  pretend,  he  does 
not  write  to  fecure,  but  to  get  fomething  of  his  own.  Should  the  Govern- 
ment be  overturned,  he  has  nothino-  to  lofe  but  an  old  ftandifh. 

I  quellion  not  but  the  Reader  will  conceive  a  refped  for  the  Author  of 
this  paper,  from  the  title  of  it;  lince,  he  may  be  fure,  I  am  fo  confiderable 
a  man,  that  I  cannot  have  lefs  than  forty  fhillings  a  year. 

I  have  rather  chofen  this  title  than  any  other,  becaufe  it  is  \v-hat  I  mofl 
glory  in,  and  what  mod  effedually  calls  to  my  mind  the  happinefs  of  that 
Government  under  which  I  live.  As  a  Britijli  Free-holder,  I  fhould  not 
fcruple  taking  place  of  a  French  Marquis;  and  when  I  fee  one  of  my  coun- 
trymen amufing  himfelf  in  his  little  cabbage-garden,  I  naturally  look  upon 
him  as  a  greater  perfon  than  the  owner  of  the  richeft  vineyard  in  Cham- 
pagne. 

The  Houfe  of  Commons  is  the  reprefentative  of  men  in  my  condition.  I 
confider  myfelf  as  one  who  give  my  confent  to  every  la\v  which  paffes:  a 
Free-holder  in  our  Government  being  of  the  nature  of  a  Citizen  of  Rome  in 
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that  famous  common- wealth ;  who,  by  the  eledion  of  a  Tribune,  had  a 
kind  of  remote  voice  in  every  law  that  was  enabled.  So  that  a  Free-holder 
is  but  one  remove  from  a  Legiflator,  and  for  that  reafon  ought  to  fland  up 
in  the  defence  of  thofe  laws,  which  are  in  fome  degree  of  his  own  making. 
For  fuch  is  the  nature  of  our  happy  conftitution,  that  the  bulk  of  the  people 
virtually  give  their  approbation  to  every  thing  they  are  bound  to  obey, 
and  prefcribe  to  themfelves  thofe  rules    by  which  they  are  to  walk. 

At  the  fame  time  that  I  declare  I  am  a  Free-holder,  I  do  not  exclude  my- 
felf  from  any  other  title.  A  Free-holder  may  be  either  a  Voter,  or  a  Knight 
of  the  fliire;  a  Wit,  or  a  Fox-hunter;  a  Scholar,  or  a  Soldier;  an  Alderman, 
or  a  Courtier;  a  Patriot,  or  a  Stock-jobber.  But  I  choofe  to  be  diflinguiflied 
by  this  denomination,  as  the  Free-holder  is  the  bafis  of  all  other  titles. 
Dignities  may  be  grafted  upon  it;  but  this  is  the  fubftantial  flock,  that  con- 
veys to  them  their  life,  tafte,  and  beauty;  and  without  which  they  are  no 
more  than  blofibms,  that  would  fall  away  with  every  fliake  of  wind. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  take  occafion  to  congratulate  my  country  upon  the 
increafe  of  this  happy  tribe  of  men,  fince,  by  the  wifdom  of  the  prefent 
Parliament,  I  find  the  race  of  Free-holders  fpreading  into  the  remoteft  cor- 
ners of  the  Ifland.  I  mean  that  ad;  which  paffed  in  the  late  Seffion  for  the 
encouragement  of  loyalty  in  Scotland:  by  which  it  is  provided.  That  all  and 
every  Vajfal  and  Vajfals  in  Scotland,  who  Jliall  continue  peaceable,  and  in  dutiful  al- 
legiance to  his  Majejiy,  his  Heirs  and  Succejfors,  holding  lands  or  tenements  of  any  of- 
fender (guilty  of  High-Treafon)  luho  holds  fuch  lands  or  tenements  immediately  of 
the  Crown,  fliall  be  vefled  andfeifed,  and  are  hereby  enaded  and  ordained  to  hold  the 
faid  lands  or  tenements  of  his  Majefy,  his  Heirs  and  Succejfors,  in  fee  and  heritage  for 
ever,  by  fuch  manner  of  holding,  as  any  fuch  offender  held  fuch  lands  or  tenements  of 
the  Crown,  &;c. 

By  this  means  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  a  Highlander  to  be  at  all  times 
a  good  tenant,  without  being  a  rebel;  and  to  deferve  the  charader  of  a  faith- 
ful fervant,  without  thinking  himfelf  obliged  to  follow  his  Mailer  to  the 
gallows. 

How  can  we  fufficiently  extol  the  goodnefs  of  his  prefent  Majefty,  who  is 
not  willing  to  have  a  fmgle  flave  in  his  dominions!  or  enough  rejoice  in 
the  exercife  of  that  loyalty,  which,  inftead  of  betraying  a  man  into  the  moft 
ignominious  fervitude,  (as  it  does  in  fome  of  our  neighbouring  kingdoms) 
entitles  him  to  the  higheft  privileges  of  freedom  and  property!  It  is  now 
to  be  hoped,  that  we  fhall  have  few  Vaffals,  but  to  the  laws  of  our  country. 

When  thefe  men  have  a  tafte  of  property,  they  will  naturally  love  that 
conftitution  from  which  they  derive  fo  great  a  blefling.  There  is  an  un- 
fpeakable  pleafure  in  caUing  any  thing  one's  own.    A  Free-hold,  though  it 
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be  but  in  ice  and  fno\v%  will  make  the  owner  pleafed  in  the  pofTeflion,  and 
ftout  in  the  defence  of  it;  and  is  a  very  proper  reward  for  our  allegiance 
to  our  prefent  King,  who  (by  an  unparalleled  inflance  of  goodnefs  in  a  So\'e- 
reign,  and  infatuation  in  fubjc61s)  contends  for  the  freedom  of  his  people 
againfl  tliemfelves;  and  will  not  fufFer  many  of  them  to  fall  into  a  Hate  of 
flavery,   wdiich  they  are  bent  upon  -with  fo  much  eagernefs  and  obRinacy.^ 

A  Free-holder  of  Great  Britain  is  bred  with  an  averfion  to  every  thing  that 
tends  to  bring  him  under  a  fubje^iion  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  another.  Of 
this  we  find  frequent  inflances  in  all  our  hiftories;  where  the  perfons,  whofe 
characters  are  the  moft  amiable,  and  flrike  us  with  the  higheft  veneration, 
are  thofe  who  ftood  up  manfully  againft  the  invafions  of  civil  liberty,  and 
the  complicated  tyranny  which  Popery  impofes  upon  our  bodies,  our  for- 
tunes, and  our  minds.  What  a  defpicable  figure  then  muft  the  prefent 
mock-patriots  make  in  the  eyes  of  pofterity,  who  venture  to  be  hanged, 
drawn  and  quartered,  for  the  ruin  of  thofe  civil  rights,  which  their  ancellors, 
rather  than  part  ^vith,  chofe  to  be  cut  to  pieces  in  the  field  of  battle?  And 
■what  an  opinion  will  after-ages  entertain  of  their  religion,  who  bid  fair 
for  a  gibbet,  by  endeavouring  to  bring  in  a  fuperftition,  which  their  fore- 
fathers periflied  in  flames  to  keep  out? 

But  how  inftrudive  foever  the  folly  of  thefe  men  riiay  pro\'e  to  future 
times,  it  will  be  my  bufinefs  more  immediately  to  confult  the  happinefs  of 
the  age  in  which  I  live.  And  fince  fo  many  profligate  writers  have  endea- 
voured to  varnifh  over  a  bad  caufe,  I  fliall  do  all  in  my  power  to  recom- 
mend a  good  one,  which  indeed  requires  no  more  than  barely  to  explain 
what  it  is.  While  many  of  my  gallant  countrymen  are  employed  in  pur- 
suing rebels  half  difcomfited  through  the  confcioufnefs  of  their  guilt,  I  fliall 
labor  to  improve  thofe  vidories  to  the  good  of  my  fellow-fubjec^s;  by  car- 
rying on  our  fuccelTes  over  the  minds  of  men,  and  by  reconciling  them  to 
the  caufe  of  their  King,   their  Country,   and  their  Religion. 

To  this  end,  I  fliall  in  the  courfe  of  this  paper  (to  be  publiflred  every 
Monday  and  Friday)  endeavour  to  open  the  eyes  of  my  countrymen  to  their 
own  intereft,  to  ihew  them  the  privileges  of  an  Englijh  Free-holder,  which 
they  enjoy  in  common  with  myfelf,  and  to  make  them  fenfible  how  thefe 
bleffings  are  fecured  to  us  by  his  Majefty's  title,  his  adminiftration,  and  his 
perfonal  chara(51er. 

I  have  only  one  requeflto  make  to  my  Readers,  that  theyAvill  perufe  thefe 
papers  with  the  fame  candor  and  impartiality  in  which  they  are  written; 
and  (hall  hope  for  no  other  prepofl^effion  in  favor  of  them,  than  what  one 
would  think  fliould  be  natural  to  every  man,  a  defire  to  be  happy,  and  a 
good  will  towards  thofe,   who  are  the  inflruments  of  making  them  fo. 

VOL.   I\^  U  u  Monday, 
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Non  de  domino,  fed  de  parente  loquimur.  Intelligamus  ergo  bona  nojlra,  dignofqite 
nos  illius  uju  probemus ;  atque  identidem  cogitemus,  Ji  majus  principibus  prcejiemus 
objequium,  qui  Jervitute  civium,  quam  qui  libertate  latantur. 

Plin. 

HAV  I  N  G  in  my  firft  paper  fet  forth  the  happinefs  of  my  ftation  as  a 
Free-holder  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  nature  of  that  property  which  is 
fecured  to  me  by  the  laws  of  my  country;  I  cannot  forbear  confidering, 
in  the  next  place,  that  perfon  who  is  entrufted  with  the  guardianfhip  and 
execution  of  thofe  laws.  I  have  lived  in  one  reign,  when  the  Prince,  in- 
ftead  of  invigorating  the  laws  of  our  country,  or  giving  them  their  proper 
courfe,  afTumed  a  power  of  difpenfmg  with  them:  and  in  another,  when 
the  Sovereign  was  flattered  by  a  fet  of  men  into  a  perfuafion,  that  the  re- 
gal Authority  was  unlimited  and  uncircumfcribed.  In  either  of  thefe  cafes, 
good  laws  are  at  belt  but  a  dead  letter ;  and  by  fhewing  the  people  how  happy 
they  qught  to  be,   only  ferve  to  aggravate  the  fenfe  of  their  oppreffions. 

We  have  the  pleafure  at  this  time  to  fee  a  King  upon  the  throne,  who  hath 
too  much  goodnefs  to  wifli  for  any  power,  that  does  not  enable  him  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  his  fubje6is;  and  too  much  wifdom  to  look  upon  thofe 
as  his  friends,  who  would  make  their  court  to  him  by  the  profeffion  of  an 
obedience,  which  they  never  pra61ifed,  and  which  has  always  proved  fatal 
to  thofe  Princes,  who  have  put  it  to  the  trial.  His  Majefty  gave  a  proof 
of  his  fovereign  virtues,  before  he  came  to  the  exercife  of  them  in  this 
kingdom.  His  inclination  to  juftice  led  him  to  rtile  hisGerman  fubje^ls  in 
the  fame  manner,  that  our  conftitution  direds  him  to  govern  the  Englijh. 
He  regarded  thofe  which  are  our  civil  liberties,  as  the  natural  rights  of 
mankind;  and  therefore  indulged  them  to  a  people,  who  pleaded  no  other 
claim  to  them  than  from  his  known  goodnefs  and  humanity.  This  experi- 
ence of  a  good  Prince,  before  we  had  the  happinefs  to  enjoy  him,  muft 
give  great  fatisfadion  to  every  thinking  man,  who  confiders  how  apt  Sove- 
reignty is  to  deprave  human  nature;  and  how  many  of  ovir  own  Princes 
made  very  ill  figures  upon  the  Throne,  who,  before  they  afcended  it,  were 
the  favorites  of  the  people. 

What 
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What  gives  us  the  greateft  fecurity  in  the  conduct  of  fo  excellent  a  Prince, 
is,  That  confiftency  of  behaviour,  whereby  he  inflexibly  purfues  thofe  mea- 
fures  ^vhich  appear  the  moft  jufl:  and  equitable.  As  he  hath  the  character 
of  being  the  moft  prudent  in  laying  proper  fchemes;  he  is  no  lefs  remark- 
able for  being  fteady  in  accomplifhing  what  he  has  once  concerted.  Indeed, 
if  we  look  into  the  hiftory  of  his  prefent  Majefty,  and  refle6l  upon  that 
wonderful  feries  of  fucceffes  which  have  attended  him,  I  think  they  cannot 
be  afcribed  to  any  thing  fo  much  as  to  his  uniformity  and  firmnefs  of  mind, 
which  has  always  difcovered  itfelf  in  his  proceedings.  It  was  by  this  that 
he  furmounted  thofe  many  difficulties  which  lay  in  the  way  to  his  fucceffion; 
and  by  which,  we  have  reafon  to  hope,  he  will  daily  make  all  oppofitipn  fall 
before  him.  The  fickle  and  unfteady  politics  of  our  late  Britijli  Monarchs, 
have  been  the  perpetual  fource  of  thofe  dilTenfions  and  animofities  which 
have  made  the  nation  unhappy:  whereas  the  conftant  and  unfliaken  temper 
of  his  prefent  Majefty,  muft  have  a  natural  tendency  to  the  peace  of  his 
government,  and  the  unanimity  of  his  people. 

Whilft  1  am  enumerating  the  public  virtues  of  our  Sovereign,  which  are 
fo  conducive  to  the  advantage  of  thofe  who  are  to  obey  him,  I  cannot  but 
take  notice,  that  his  Majefty  was  bred  up  from  his  infancy  with  a  love  to 
this  our  nation,  under  a  Princefs,  who  was  the  moft  accompliflied  woman 
of  her  age,  and  particularly  famous-  for  her  aflfedlion  to  the  Englifli.  Our 
countrymen  were  dear  to  him,  before  there  was  any  profpe6l  of  their  being 
his  fubje61s;  and  every  one  knows,  that  nothing  recommended  a  man  fo 
much  to  the  diftinguifhing  civilities  of  his  Court,  as  the  being  born  in  Great 
Britain. 

.  ..Xo  the  fame  of  his  Majefty's  civil  virtues,  we  may  add  the  reputation  he 
has  acquired  by  his  martial  atchievements.  It  is  obferved  by  Sir  William 
Temple,  that  the  Englijh  are  particularly  fond  of  a  King  who  is  valiant :  upon 
which  account  his  Majefty  has  a  title  to  all  the  efteem  that  can  be  paid  the 
moft  warlike  Prince;  though  at  the  fame  time,  for  the  good  of  his  fubjeds, 
he  ftudies  to  decline  all  occafions  of  military  glory;  and  choofes  rather  to  be 
diftinguifhed  as  the  Father,  than  as  the  Captain  of  his  people.  I  am  glad 
his  rebellious  fubje(5ls  are  too  inconfiderable  to  put  him  upon  exerting  that 
courage  and  condu6i:,  which  raifed  him  fo  great  a  reputation  in  Hungary  and 
the  Morea,  when  he  fought  againft  the  enemies  of  Chriftianity;  and  in  Ger- 
many and  Flanders,  where  he  commanded  againft  the  great  difturber  of  the 
peace  of  Europe.  One  would  think  there  was  reafon  for  the  opinion  of  thofe, 
who  make  perfonal  courage  to  be  an  hereditary  virtue,  when  we  fee  fo  many 
inftances  of  it  in  the  line  of,  Brunfivic.  To  go  no  farther  back  than  the  time 
of  our  prefent  King,  where   can  we  find,  among  the  fovereign  houfes  of 
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Europe,  any  other  family,  that  has  furniftied  fo  many  perfons  of  diftinguifhed 
fortitude?  Three  of  his  Majefty's  brothers  have  fallen  glorioufly  in  the  field, 
fighting  againft  the  enemies  of  their  native  country:  and  the  bravery  of 
his  royal  highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales,  is  flill  frefh  in  our  memory,  who 
fought,  with  the  fpirit  of  his  father,  at  the  battle  of  Audenarde,  when  the 
children  of  France,  and  the  Pretender,   fled  before  him. 

I  might  here  take  notice  of  his  Majefty's  more  private  virtues,  but  have 
rather  chofen  to  remind  my  countrymen  of  the  public  parts  of  his  charac- 
ter, which  are  fupported  by  fuch  inconteftable  fads  as  are  univerfally  known 
and  acknowledged. 

Having  thus  far  confidered  our  happinefs  in  his  Majefty's  civil  and  mili- 
tary charader,  I  cannot  forbear  pleafing  myfelf  with  regarding  him  in  the 
view  of  one,  who  has  been  always  fortunate.  Cicero  recommends  Ponipey 
under  this  particular  head  to  the  Romans,  with  whom  the  charader  of  being 
fortunate  was  fo  popular,  that  feveral  of  their  Emperors  gave  it  a  place 
among  their  titles.  Good  fortune  is  often  the  reward  of  virtue,  and  as  often 
the  effed  of  prudence.  And  whether  it  proceeds  from  either  of  thefe,  or 
from  both  together,  or  whatever  may  be  the  caufe  of  it,  every  one  is  natu- 
rally pleafed  to  fee  his  interefts  conduced  by  a  perfon  who  is  ufed  to  good 
fuccefs.  The  eftabliftiment  of  the  Eledoral  dignity  in  his  Majefty's  family, 
was  a  work  referved  for  him  finally  to  accomplifli.  A  large  acceflion  of 
dominion  fell  to  him,  by  his  fucceeding  to  the  Dukedom  of  Tjll,  whereby  he 
became  one  of  the  greateft  Princes  of  Germany;  and  one  of  the  moft  power- 
ful perfons,  that  ever  flood  next  heir  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  The 
Dutchy  of  Bremen,  and  the  Bifliopric  of  OJnahurg,  have  confiderably  ftrength- 
ened  his  interefts  in  the  Empire,  and  given  a  great  additional  weight  to  the 
Proteftant  caufe.  But  the  moft  remarkable  interpofitions  of  Providence, 
in  favor  of  him,  have  appeared  in  removing  thofe  feemingly  invincible  ob- 
ftacles  to  his  fucceflion;  in  taking  away,  at  fo  critical  a  jundure,  the  perfon 
who  might  have  proved  a  dangerous  enemy;  in  confounding  the  fecretand 
open  attempts  of  his  traiterous  fubjeds,  and  in  giving  him  the  delightful 
profped  of  tranfmitting  his  power  through  a  numerous  and  ftill  encreafmg 
progeny. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  every  wife  and  honeft  fub- 
jed  will  concur  with  Providence,  in  promoting  the  glory  and  happinefs  of 
his  prefent  Majefty,  who  is  endowed  with  all  thofe  Royal  virtues,  that  will 
naturally  fecure  to  us  the  national  bleftings,  which  ought  to  be  dear  and 
valuable  to  a  free  people. 
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Quibus   otio  vd  magnifice,  vel  molliter  vivere  copia  erat,  incerta  pro  certis,   helium 
quam  pacem,  malebant.  Sal. 

EVERY  one  knows  that  it  is  ufual  for  a  French  officer,  who  can  write 
and  read,  to  fet  doAvn  all  the  occurrences  of  a  campaign,  in  which 
he  pretends  to  have  been  perfonally  concerned ;  and  to  publifh  them  under 
the  title  of  his  Memoirs,  when  moft  of  his  fellow-foldiers  are  dead  that 
might  have  contradi(5ied  any  of  his  matters  of  fad.  Many  a  gallant  young 
fellow  has  been  killed  in  battle  before  he  came  to  the  third  page  of  his  fe- 
cret  hiftory;  when  feveral,  who  have  taken  more  care  of  their  perfons, 
have  lived  to  fill  a  whole  volume  ^vith  their  military  performances,  and  to 
aftonifh  the  world  with  fuch  inflances  of  their  bravery,  as  had  efcaped  the 
notice  of  every  body  elfe.  One  of  our  late  Prejlon  heroes  had,  it  feems, 
refolved  upon  this  method  of  doing  himfelf  juftice:  and,  had  he  not  been 
nipped  in  the  bud,  might  have  made  a  very  formidable  figure  in  his  o^vn 
works,  among  pofterity.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  had  the  pillage  of  his 
pockets,  has  made  me  a  prefent  of  the  following  Memoirs,  which  he  de- 
fires  me  to  accept  as  a  part  of  the  fpoils  of  the  Rebels.  I  have  omitted 
the  introduction,  as  more  proper  for  the  infpeClion  of  a  Secretary  of  State; 
and  fhall  only  fet  down  fo  much  of  the  Memoirs  as  feems  to  be  a  faithful 
narrative  of  that  wonderful  expedition,  which  drew^  upon  it  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe. 

"  TTAV I N  G  thus  concerted  meafures  for  a  rifing,  we  had  a  general  meet- 
"  X  A  ing  over  a  bowl  of  punch.  It  was  here  propofed  by  one  of  the 
''  wifeft  among  us,  to  draw  up  a  Manifeflo,  fetting  forth  the  grounds  and  mo- 
*'  tives  of  our  taking  arms;  for,  as  he  obferved,  there  had  never  yet  been  an 
"  infurreclion  in  England,  where  the  Leaders  had  not  thought  themfelves 
"  obliged  to  give  fome  reafons  for  it.  To  this  end  we  laid  our  heads  toge- 
"  ther  to  conlider  what  grievances  the  nation  had  fuflfered  under  the  reign 
"  of  King  George.  After  having  Ipent  fome  hours  upon  this  fubje6^t,  without 
"  being  able  to  difcover  any,  we  unanimoufly  agreed  to  rebel  firfl,  and  to 
"  find  out  reafons  for  it  afterwards.  It  ^vas  indeed  eafy  to  guefs  at  feveral 
*'  grievances  of  a  private  nature,  which  influenced  particular  perfons.   One 
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"■  of  us  had  fpent  his  fortune:    another  was  a  younger  brother:   a  third  had 
"  the  incumbrance  of  a  father  upon  his  eftate.      But  that  which  principally 
'■'■  difpofed  us  in  favor  of  the  Chevalier  was,   that  mofl;  of  the  company  had 
"  been  obliged  to  take  the  abjuration  oath  againfl  their  will.  Being  at  length 
"  thoroughly  inflamed  with  zeal  and  punch,   we  refolved  to  take  horfe  the 
"  next  morning;  which  we  did  accordingly,  having  been  joined  by  a  confi- 
"  derable  reinforcement  of  Roman  Catholics,  whom  we   could  rely  upon,   as 
"  knowing  them  to  be  the  beft  Tories  in  the  nation,   and  avowed  enemies  to 
"  Prejbyterianifm.     We  were  likewife  joined  by  a  very  ufeful  Alfociate,   who 
"■  was  a  fidler  by  profefTion,  and  brought  in  with  him  a  body  of  lufty  young 
"  fellows,  whom  he  had  tweedled  into  the  fervice.      About  the  third  day  of 
"  our  march  I  was  made  a  colonel ;   though  I  muft  needs  fay,  I  gained  my 
"  commiffion  by  my  horfe's  virtues,  not  my  own  ;   having  leaped  over  a  fix- 
"  bar  gate  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry.   My  General,  who  is  a  difcerning  man, 
"  hereupon  gave  me  a  Regiment;    telling  me,  He  did  not  quejlion  but  I  would 
"  do  the  like  luhen  I  came  to  the  enemies  palijadoes.     We  purfued  our  march  with 
"  much  intrepidity  through  two  or  three  open  towns,   to  the  great  terror  of 
"  the  market-people,   and  the  mifcarriage  of  half  a  dozen  big-bellied  wo- 
"  men.    Notwithftanding  the  Magiftracy  was  generally  againfl  us,  we  could 
' '  difcover  many  friends  among  our  fpe6lators ;  particularly  in  two  or  three 
"  balconies,  which  were  filled  with  feveral  tawdry  females,  who  are  known 
"  by  the  ancient  name  of  Harlots.     This   fort  of  Ladies  receive.d  us  every 
"  where  with  great  demonftrations  of  joy,   and  promifed  to  alTift  us  with 
"  their  prayers.    After  thefe  fignal  fucceffes  in  the  North  oi  England,  it  was 
"  thought  advifable  by  our  General  to  proceed  towards  our  Scotch  confede- 
"  rates.   During  our  firft  days  march  I  amufed  myfelf  with  confidering  what 
"  poll  I  fhould  accept  of  under  James  the  third,  when  we  had  put  him  in 
"•  pofTefFion  of  the  Briti/Ii  dominions.    Being  a  great  lover  of  country  fports, 
"  I  abfolutely  determined  not  to  be  a  Minifter  of  State,   nor  to  be  fobbed 
"  off  with  a  garter;   until  at  length  paffing  by  a  noble  country- feat  which 
"■  belongs  to  a  Whig,  I  refolved  to  beg  it;   and  pleafed  myfelf  the  remainder 
''  of  the  day  with  feveral  alterations   I  intended  to  make  in  it:  for  though 
■■'  the  fituation  was  very  delightful,    I  neither  liked  the  front  of  the  houfe, 
"•  nor  the  avenues  that  led  to  it.     We  were  indeed  fo  confident  of  fuccefs, 
"  that  I  found  moft  of  my  fellow- foldiers   were  taken   up   with  imagina- 
"  tions  of  the  fame  nature.     There  had  like  to  have  been  a  duel  between 
"  two  of  our  fubalterns,  upon  a  difpute  which  of  them  fliould  be  Gover- 
"  nor  of  Port/mouth.     A  Popijli  prieft  about  the  fame  time  gave  great  offence 
"•  to  a  Northumberland  Squire,  whom   he   threatened  to  excommunicate,   if 
"  he  did  not   give  up    to  him  the  Church-lands,  which  his  family  had 
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ufurped  ever  fmce  the  Reformation.      In  fhort,  every  man  had  cut  out 
a  place  for  himfelf  in  his  own  thoughts;   fo  that  I  could  reckon  up  in  our 
little  army,  two  or  three  Lord-treafurers,  half  a  dozen  Secretaries  of  State, 
and  at  leaft  a  fcore  of  Lords-juftices  in  Eyre  for  each  fide  of  Trent.      We 
purfued  our  march  through  feveral  villages,  which  we  drank  dry,  making 
proclamation  at  our  entrance,   in  the  name  o^  James  the  third,  againftall 
concealments  of  ale  or  brandy.    Being  very  much  fatigued  with  the  acfiion 
of  a  whole  week,   it  was  agreed  to  reft  on  Sunday,  when  we  heard  a  moft 
excellent  fermon.      Our  Chaplain   infifted  principally  upon   two   heads. 
Under  the  firft  he  proved  to  us,  that  the  breach  of  public  oaths  is  no  per- 
jury;  and  under  the  fecond  expounded  to  us  the  nature  of  Non-refiftance ; 
which  might  be  interpreted  from  the  Hebreiv,  to  fignify  either  loyalty  or 
rebellion,    according  as  the  Sovereign   beftowed  his   favors   and  prefer- 
ments.     He  concluded  with  exhorting  us,   in  a  moft  pathetic  manner,  to 
purge  the  land  by  wholefome  feverities,   and  to  propagate  found  princi- 
ples by  fire  and  fword.     We  fet  forward  the  next  day  towards  our  friends 
at  Keljo;  but  by  the  way  had  like  to  have  loft  our  General,   and  fome  of 
our  moft  a6live  officers :   for  a  Fox  unluckily  crofting  the  road,    drew  off 
a  confiderable  detachment,   who  clapped  fpurs  to  their  horfes,    and  pur- 
fued him  with  whoops  and  hollows  till  we  had  loft  fight  of  them.      A  co- 
vey of  partridges  fpringing  in  our  front,   put  our  infantry  into  diforder 
on  the  fame  day.      It  v/as  not  long  after  this  that  we  were  joined  by  our 
friends  from  the  other  fide  of  the  Frith.      Upon  the  jun61ion  of  the  two 
corps  our  fpies  brought  us  word,  that  they  difcovered  a  great  cloud   of 
duft  at  fome  diftance;  upon  which  we  fent  out  a  party  to  reconnoitre. 
They  returned  to  us  with  intelligence,  that  the  duft  was  raifed  by  a  great 
drove  of  black  cattle.  This  news  was  not  a  little  welcome  to  us,  the  army 
of  both  nations  being  very  hungry.     We  quickly  formed  ourfelves,  and 
received  orders  for  the  attack,  with  pofitive  inftru6lions  to  give  no  quar- 
ter.     Every  thing  was  executed  with  fo  much  good  order,  that  m'c  made 
a  very  plentiful  fupper.     We   had,    three  days  after,   the  fame    fuccefs 
againft  a  flock  of  fheep,  which  we  were  forced  to  eat  with  great  precipi- 
tation, having  received  advice  of  General  Carpenter  ?,  march  as  we  were  at 
dinner.  Upon  this  alarm  we  made  incredible  ftretches  towards  the  South, 
with  a  defign  to  gain  the  Faftneffes  of  Prejlon.     We  did  little  remarkable 
in  our  way,  except  fetting  fire  to  a  few  houfes,  and  frighting  an  old  wo- 
man into  fits.      We  had  now  got  a  long  day's  march  of  the  enemy:   and 
meeting  with  a  confiderable  refrefhment  of  October,  all  the  Officers  aft^em- 
bled  over  it,  among  whom  were  feveral  Popi/h  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  who 
toafted  many  loyal  healths  and  confufions,  and  wept  very  plentifully  for 

"  the 
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"  the  danger  of  the  Church.  We  fat  till  midnight,  and  at  our  parting  re- 
"  folved  to  give  the  enemy  battle;  but  the  next  morning  changed  our  re- 
"  folutions,  and  profecuted  our  march  with  indefatigable  fpeed.  We  were 
"  no  fooner  arrived  upon  the  frontiers  of  Cumberland,  but  we  faw  a  great 
"  body  of  militia  drawn  up  in  array  againft  us.  Orders  were  given  to  halt; 
''  and  a  council  of  war  was  immediately  called,  wherein  we  agreed,  with 
"  that  great  unanimity  which  was  fo  remarkable  among  us  on  thefe  occa- 
"•  fions,  to  make  a  retreat.  But  before  we  could  give  the  word,  the  train- 
"  bands,  taking  advantage  of  our  delay,  fled  firft.  We  arrived  at  Prejton 
''  without  any  memorable  adventure;  where,  after  having  formed  many 
"  barricades,  and  prepared  for  a  vigorous  refiftance,  upon  the  approach  of 
"  the  King's  troops  under  General  Wills,  who  was  ufed  to  the  outlandifli 
"  way  of  making  war,  we  thought  it  high  time  to  put  in  practice  that  Paf- 
"  five-obedience,  in  which  our  party  fo  much  glories,  and  which  I  would 
"  advife  them  to  flick  to  for  the  future. 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  rebellion;  which,   in  all  probability,  will  not 
only  tend  to  the  fafety  of  our  conftitution,  but  the  prefervation  of  the  game. 

N°  4.  Monday^  January  2,   1716. 

J^e  fe  mulier  extra  virtutum  cogitaliones,  extraque  bellorum  cafus  putet,  ipfis  incipien- 
tis  matrmonii  avjpiciis  admonetur,  venire  fe  laborum  periculorumque  Jociam,  idem 
in  pace,  idem  in  prcelio  pajfuram  aujuramque.     Sic  vivendum,  fic  pereundum. 

Tacit. 

IT  is  with  great  fatisfa^lion  I  obferve,  that  the  women  of  ourlfland,  who 
are  the  mofl  eminent  for  virtue  and  good  fenfe,  are  in  the  intereft  of 
the  prefent  government.  As  the  fair  fex  very  much  recommend  the  caufe 
they  are  engaged  in,  it  would  be  no  fmall  misfortune  to  a  Sovereign,  though 
he  had  all  the  male  part  of  the  nation  on  his  fide,  if  he  did  not  find  himfelf 
King  of  the  mofl  beautiful  half  of  his  fubje6ls.  Ladies  are  always  of  great 
ufe  to  the  party  they  efpoufe,  and  never  fail  to  win  over  numbers  to  it. 
Lovers,  according  to  Sir  William  Petty  s  computation,  make  at  leaft  the  third 
part  of  the  fenfible  men  of  the  Britijli  nation;  and  it  has  been  an  uncontro- 
verted  maxim  in  all  ages,  that  though  a  hulband  is  fometimes  a  ftubborn 
fort  of  a  creature,  a  lover  is  always  at  the  devotion  of  his  Miflrefs.    By  this 

means 
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means  it  lies  in  the  power  of  every  fine  woman,  to  fecure  at  leafl  half  a 
dozen  able-bodied  men  to  his  Majefly's  fervice.  The  female  world  are  like- 
wife  indifpenfably  neceffary  in  the  befl  caufes  to  manage  the  controverfial 
part  of  them,  in  which  no  man  of  tolerable  breeding  is  ever  able  to  refute 
them.      Arguments  out  of  a  pretty  mouth  arq  unanfwerable. 

It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  the  inferior  tribe  of  common  women,  who 
are  a  difhonor  to  their  fex,  have,  in  moft  reigns,  been  the  profeffed  fticklers 
for  fuch  as  have  a^led  in  oppofition  to  the  true  interefl  of  the  nation.  The 
moll  numerous  converts  in  King  James's  reign,  were  particularly  noted  to 
be  of  this  kind.  I  can  give  no  other  reafon  for  fuch  a  behaviour,  unlefs 
it  be,  that  it  is  not  for  the  advantage  of  thefe  female  adventurers  the  laws 
of  the  land  fhould  take  place,  and  that  they  know  Bridewell  is  a  part  of  our 
conflitution. 

There  are  many  reafons  why  the  women  of  Great  Britain  fhould  be  on 
the  fide  of  the  Free-holder,  and  enemies  to  the  perfon  who  would  bring  in 
arbitrary  government  and  Popery.  As  there  are  feveral  of  our  Ladies  who 
amufe  themfelves  in  the  reading  of  Travels,  they  cannot  but  take  notice 
what  uncomfortable  lives  thofe  of  their  own  fex  lead,  where  Paffive-obedi- 
ence  is  profeffed  and  pra61ifed  in  its  utmofl  perfe61ion.  In  thofe  countries 
the  men  have  no  property  but  in  their  wives,  who  are  the  flaves  to  flaves: 
every  married  woman  being  fubje61  to  a  domeftic  tyrant,  that  requires  from 
her  the  fame  vaffalage  which  he  pays  to  his  Sultan.  If  the  Ladies  would 
ferioufly  confider  the  evil  confequences  of  arbitrary  power,  they  would 
find,  that  it  fpoils  the  fliape  of  the  foot  in  China,  where  the  barbarous  poli- 
tics of  the  men  fo  diminifli  the  bafis  of  the  female  figure,  as  to  unqualify  a 
woman  for  an  evening  walk  or  country  dance.  In  the  Eajl-Indies,  a  widow, 
who  has  any  regard  to  her  character,  throws  herfelfinto  the  flames  of  her 
hufband's  funeral  pile,  to  fliew,  forfooth,  that  fhe  is  faithful  and  loyal  to 
the  memory  of  her  deceafed  Lord.  In  Perfia,  the  daughters  of  Eve^  as  they 
call  them,  are  reckoned  in  the  inventory  of  their  goods  and  chattels:  and  it 
is  a  ufual  thing  when  a  man  fells  a  bale  of  filk,  or  a  drove  of  camels,  to  tofs 
half  a  dozen  women  into  the  bargain.  Through  all  the  dominions  of  the 
Great  Turk,  a  woman  thinks  herfelf  happy  if  fhe  can  get  but  the  twelfth 
fhare  of  a  hufband,  and  is  thought  of  no  manner  of  ufe  in  the  creation,  but 
to  keep  up  a  proper  number  of  flaves  for  the  commander  of  the  faithful.  I 
need  not  fet  forth  the  ill  ufage  which  the  fair  ones  meet  with  in  thofe  def- 
potic  governments  that  lie  nearer  us.  Every  one  hath  heard  of  the  feveral 
ways  of  locking  up  women  in  Spain  and  Italy;  where,  if  there  is  any  power 
lodged  in  any  of  the  fex,  it  is  not  among  the  young  and  the  beautiful,  whom 
nature  feems  to  have  formed  for  it,   but  among  the  old  and  withered  ma- 
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trons,  known  by  the  frightful  name  of  Gouvernantes  and  Duennas.  If  any 
fhould  .alledge  the  freedoms  indulged  to  the  French  Ladies,  he  muft  own 
that  thefe  are  owing  to  the  natural  gallantry  of  the  people,  not  to  their  form 
of  government,  which  excludes  by  its  very  conflitution  every  female  from 
power,  as  naturally  unfit  to  hold  the  fceptre  of  that  kingdom. 

Women  ought  in  reafon  to  be  no  lefs  averfe  to  popery  than  to  arbitrary 
power.  Some  merry  Authors  have  pretended  to  demonftrate,  that  the  Ro- 
man  Catholic  religion  could  never  fpread  in  a  nation,  where  women  would 
have  more  modefly  than  to  expofe  their  innocent  liberties  to  a  Confeffor. 
Others  of  the  fame  turn,  have  affured  us,  that  the  fine  Britijh  complexion, 
which  is  fo  peculiar  to  our  Ladies,  would  fuffer  very  much  from  a  fifhdiet: 
and  that  a  whole  Lent  would  give  fuch  a  fallownefs  to  the  celebrated  beau- 
ties of  this  Ifland,  as  would  fcarce  make  them  diftinguifhable  fiom  thofe  of 
France.  I  fhall  only  leave  to  the  ferious  confideration  of  my  country-wo- 
men the  danger  any  of  them  might  have  been  in,  (had  popery  been  our  na- 
tional religion)  of  being  forced  by  their  Relations  to  aftate  of  perpetual  vir- 
ginity. The  moft  blooming  Toaft  in  the  Ifland  might  have  been  a  Nun; 
and  many  a  Lady,  who  is  now  a  mother  of  fine  children,  condemned  to  a 
condition  of  life,  difagreeable  to  herfelf,  and  unprofitable  to  the  world.  To 
this  I  might  add  the  melancholy  objeds,  they  would  be  daily  entertained 
with,  of  feveral  fightly  men  delivered  over  to  an  inviolable  celibacy.  Let  a 
young  Lady  imagine  to  herfelf  the  brifk  embroidered  Officer,  who  now 
makes  love  to  her  with  fo  agreeable  an  air,  converted  into  a  Monk;  or  the 
Beau,  who  now  addrefles  himfelf  to  her  in  a  full-bottomed  wig,  diftinguifhed 
by  a  little  bald  pate  covered  with  a  black  leather  fkuU-cap.  I  forbear  to 
mention  many  other  objections,  which  the  Ladies,  who  are  no  ftrangers  to 
the  do6lrines  of  Popery,  will  eafily  recolleCl:  though  I  do  not  in  the  leaft 
doubt,  but  thofe  I  have  already  fuggefted,  will  be  fufficient  to  perfuade  my 
fair  Readers  to  be  zealous  in  the  Proteftant  caufe. 

The  freedom  and  happinefs  of  our  Britijii  Ladies  is  fo  fmgular,  that  it  is 
a  common  faying  in  foreign  countries.  If  a  bridge  were  built  crofs  the  feas,  all 
the  women  in  Europe  would  flock  into  England.  It  has  been  obferved,  that 
the  laws  relating  to  them  are  fo  favorable,  that  one  would  think  they  them- 
felves  had  given  votes  in  enabling  them.  All  the  honors  and  indulgencies 
of  fociety  are  due  to  them  by  our  cuftoms;  and,  by  our  conflitution,  they 
have  all  the  privileges  of  Fjigli/Ii  born  fubjeCis,  without  the  burdens.  I 
need  not  acquaint  my  fair  Fellow- free-holders,  that  every  man,  who  is  anxi- 
ous for  our  facred  and  civil  rights,  is  a  champion  in  their  caufe;  fince  we 
enjoy  in  common  a  religion  agreeable  to  that  reafonable  nature,  of  which 
we  equally  partake;  and  fmce,  in  point  of  property,  our  law  makes  no  dif- 
tindion  of  fexes.  We 
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We  may  therefore  juflly  expe6l  from  them,  that  they  will  a£l  in  concert 
with  us  for  the  prefervation  of  our  laws  and  religion,  which  cannot  fubfift, 
but  under  the  government  of  his  prefent  Majefty;  and  would  neceffarily 
be  fubverted,  under  that  of  a  perfon  bred  up  in  the  mod  violent  principles 
of  popery  and  arbitrary  power.  Thus  may  the  fair  fex  contribute  to  fix  the 
peace  of  a  brave  and  generous  people,  who  for  many  ages  have  difdained 
to  bear  any  tyranny  but  theirs;  and  be  as  famous  in  hiftory,  as  thofe  il- 
luftrious  matrons,  who  in  the  infancy  of  Rome,  reconciled  the  Romans  and 
Sabines,  and  united  the  two  contending  parties  under  their  new  King. 


N°  5.  Friday^  January  6. 

Omnium  Societatum  nulla  eft  gravior,  nulla  carior,  quam  ea  qua  cum  republica  ejl  uni- 
cuique  nojlrum:  Cari  funt  parentes,  cari  liberi,  propinqui,  familiares:  fed  omnes  om^- 
nium  caritates  patria  una  complexa  eft:  Pro  qua  quis  bonus  dubitet  mortem  oppe- 
tere,  fi  eifit  prqfuturus'?  Cic. 

THERE  is  no  greater  fign  of  a  general  decay  of  virtue  in  a  nation,  than 
a  want  of  zeal  in  its  inhabitants  for  the  good  of  their  country.  This 
generous  and  public-fpirited  paffion  has  been  obferved  of  late  years  to  lan- 
guifh  and  grow  cold  in  this  our  Ifland;  where  a  party  of  men  have  made 
it  their  bufinefs  to  reprefent  it  as  chimerical  and  romantic,  todeftroyin  the 
minds  of  the  people  the  fenfe  of  national  glory,  and  to  turn  into  ridicule  our 
natural  and  ancient  Allies,  who  are  united  to  us  by  the  common  interefts 
both  of  religion  and  policy.  It  may  not  therefore  be  unfeafonable  to  recom- 
mend to  this  prefent  generation  the  pradice  of  that  virtue,  for  which  their 
ancellors  were  particularly  famous,  and  which  is  called  The  love  of  one's  country. 
This  love  to  our  country,  as  a  moral  virtue,  is  a  fixed  difpofition  of  mind 
to  promote  the  fafety,  welfare,  and  reputation  of  the  community  in  which 
we  are  born,  and  of  the  conftitution  under  which  we  areprotefted.  Our  ob- 
ligation to  this  great  duty,  may  appear  to  us  from  feveral  confiderations- 

In  the  firft  place  we  may  obferve,  that  we  are  dired:ed  to  it  by  one  of 
thofe  fecret  fuggeftions  of  nature,  which  go  under  the  name  of  InJlinB,  and 
which  are  never  given  in  vain.  As  felf-love  is  an  infiin^l  planted  in  us  for 
the  good  and  fafety  of  each  particular  perfon,  the  love  of  our  country  is  im- 

X  x  2  preffed 
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prelTed  on  our  minds  for  thehappinefs  and  prefervation  of  the  community. 
This  inftin6l  isfo  remarkable,  that  we  find  examples  of  it  in  thofe  who  are 
born  in  the  moft  uncomfortable  climates,  or  the  word  of  governments.  We 
read  of  an  inhabitant  of  JVova  Zjmbla,  who,  after  having  lived  fome  time  in 
Denmark,  where  he  was  clothed  and  treated  with  the  utmoft  indulgence, 
took  the  firfl  opportunity  of  making  his  efcape,  though  with  the  hazard  of 
his  life,  into  his  native  regions  of  cold,  poverty  and  nakednefs.  We  have 
an  inftance  of  the  fame  nature  among  the  very  Hottentots.  One  of  thefe  fa- 
vages  was  brought  into  England,  taught  our  language,  and  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  polifhed  out  of  his  natural  barbarity:  but  upon  being  carried  back  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (where  it  was  thought  he  might  have  been  of  advan- 
tage to  our  EngliJJi  traders)  he  mixed  in  a  kind  of  tranfport  with  his  coun- 
trymen, brutalifed  with  them  in  their  habit  and  manners,  and  would  ne- 
ver again  return  to  his  foreign  acquaintance.  I  need  not  mention  the  com- 
mon opinion  of  the  Negroes  in  our  plantations,  who  have  no  other  notion 
of  a  future  ftate  of  happinefs,  than  that,  after  death,  they  fhall  be  convey- 
ed back  to  their  native  country.  The  Swijs  are  fo  remarkable  for  this  paffi- 
on,  that  it  often  turns  to  a  difeafe  among  them;  for  which  there  is  a  par- 
ticular name  in  the  German  language,  and  which  the  French  call  T'he  dijiemper 
of  the  country:  for  nothing  is  more  ufual  than  for  feveral  of  their  common 
foldiers,  who  are  lifted  into  a  foreign  fervice,  to  have  fuch  violent  hanker- 
ings after  their  home,  as  to  pine  away  even  to  death,  unlefs  they  have  a 
permiffion  to  return;  which,  on  fuch  an  occafion,  is  generally  granted  them. 
I  fhall  only  add  under  this  head,  that  fmce  the  love  of  one's  country  is  na- 
tural to  every  man,  any  particular  nation,  who,  by  falfe  politics,  fliall  en- 
deavour to  ftifle  or  reftrain  it,  will  not  be  upon  a  level  with  others. 

As  this  love  of  our  country  is  natural  to  every  man,  fo  it  is  likewife  very 
reajonable;  and  that,  in  the  firft  place,  becaufe  it  inclines  us  to  be  beneficial 
to  thofe,  who  are  and  ought  to  be  dearer  to  us  than  any  others.  It  takes 
in  our  families,  relations,  friends  and  acquaintance,  and,  in  fhort,  all  whofe 
welfare  and  fecurity  we  are  obliged  to  confult,  more  than  that  of  thofe  who 
are  ftrangers  to  us.  For  this  reafon  it  is  the  moft  fublirae  and  extenfiveof 
all  focial  virtues:  efpecially  if  we  confider  that  it  does  not  only  promote 
the  well-being  of  thofe  who  are  our  contemporaries,  but  likewife  of  their 
children  and  their  pofterity.  Hence  it  is  that  all  cafuifts  are  unanimous 
in  determining,  that  when  the  good  of  the  country  interferes  even  with  the 
life  of  the  moft  beloved  relation,  deareft  friend,  or  greateft  benefa6lor,  it  is 
to  be  preferred  without  exception. 

Farther,    though  there  is  a  benevolence  due  to  all  mankind,    none  can 
queftion  but  a  fuperior  degree  of  it  is  to  be  paid  to  a  father,  a  wife,  or  a  child. 

In 
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In  the  fame  manner,  though  our  love  fliould  reach  to  the  whole  fpecies,  a 
greater  proportion  of  it  fhould  exert  itfelf  towards  that  community  in  which 
providence  has  placed  us.  This  is  our  proper  fphere  of  a6^tion,  the  pro- 
vince allotted  to  us  for  theexercife  of  all  our  civil  virtues,  and  in -which  alone 
we  have  opportunities  of  expreffing  our  good-will  to  mankind.  I  could 
not  but  be  pleafed,  in  the  accounts  of  the  late  Perfian  embaffy  into  France, 
with  a  particular  ceremony  of  the  Embaffador;  ^vho  every  morning,  before 
he  went  abroad,  religioufly  faluted  a  turf  of  earth  dug  out  of  his  own  na- 
tive foil,  to  remind  him,  that  in  all  the  tranfa(5lions  of  the  day  he  was  to 
think  of  his  country,  and  purfue  its  advantages.  If,  in  the  feveral  diftricis 
and  divifions  of  the  world,  men  would  thus  (ludy  the  welfare  of  thofe  ref- 
peclive  communities,  to  which  their  power  of  doing  good  is  limited,  the 
whole  race  of  reafonable  creatures  \vould  be  happy,  as  far  as  the  benefits 
of  fociety  can  make  them  fo.  At  leaft,  we  find  fo  many  bleffings  naturally 
flowing  from  this  noble  principle,  that,  in  proportion  as  it  prevails,  every 
nation  becomes  a  profperous  and  florifhing  people. 

It  may  be  yet  a  farther  recommendation  of  this  particular  virtue,  if  we 
confider,  that  no  nation  Avas  ever  famous  for  its  morals,  which  was  not  at 
the  fame  time  remarkable  for  its  public  fpirit.  Patriots  naturally  rife  out  of 
a  Spartan  or  Roman  virtue:  and  there  is  no  remark  more  common  among 
the  ancient  hillorians,  than  that  when  the  State  was  corrupted  with  ava- 
rice and  luxury,  it  was  in  danger  of  being  betrayed,  or  fold. 

To  the  foregoing  reafons  for  the  love  which  every  good  man  owes  to  his 
country,  we  may  add,  that  the  a6lions,  which  are  mod  celebrated  in  hifto- 
ry,  and  which  are  read  with  the  greateft  admiration,  are  fuch  as  proceed 
from  this  principle.  The  eftablifhing  of  good  laws,  the  detecting  of  con- 
fpiracies,  the  crufliing  of  feditions  and  rebellions,  the  falling  in  battle,  or 
the  devoting  of  a  man's  felf  to  certain  death  for  thefafety  of  fellow-citizens, 
are  anions  that  always  warm  the  Reader,  and  endear  to  him  perfons  of  the 
remotefl  ages,  and  the  moft  diftant  countries. 

And  as  anions,  that  proceed  from  the  love  of  one's  country,  are  more 
illuflrious  than  any  others  in  the  records  of  time;  fo  we  find  that  thofe  per- 
fons who  have  been  eminent  in  other  virtues,  have  been  particulary  dif- 
tinguiflied  by  this.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  produce  examples  of  this  kind, 
out  of  Greek  and  Roman  Authors.  To  confine  myfelf  therefore  in  fo  wide 
and  beaten  a  field,  I  fhall  choofe  fome  inftances  from  Holy  Writ,  which  a- 
bounds  in  accounts  of  this  nature,  as  much  as  any  other  hiftory  whatfo- 
ever.  And  this  I  do  the  more  willingly,  becaufe  in  forae  books  lately 
written,  I  find  it  objected  againfl  revealed  religion,  that  it  does  not  infpire 
the  love  of  one's  country.     Here  I  muft  premife,  that  as  the  facred  Author 
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of  our  religion  chiefly  inculcated  to  the  Jews  thofe  parts  of  their  duty 
wherein  they  were  moft  defe(5live,  fo  there  was  no  need  of  infilling  upon 
this:  xht  Jews  being  remarkable  for  an  attachment  to  their  own  country, 
even  to  the  exclufion  of  all  common  humanity  to  ftrangers.  We  fee  in  the 
behaviour  of  this  divine  perfon,  the  pradice  of  this  virtue  in  conjundion 
with  all  others.  He  deferred  working  a  miracle  in  the  behalf  of  a  Syro-Phce- 
nician  woman,  until  he  had  declared  his  fuperior  good-will  to  his  own  nation; 
and  was  prevailed  upon  to  heal  the  daughter  of  a  Roman  Centurion,  by  hear- 
ing from  the  Jews,  that  he  was  one  who  loved  their  nation,  and  had  built 
them  a  Synagogue.  But,  to  look  out  for  no  other  inftance,  what  was  ever 
more  moving,  than  his  lamentation  over  Jerujalem,  at  his  firll  approach  to  it, 
notwithftanding  he  had  foretold  the  cruel  and  unjuft  treatment  he  was  to 
meet  with  in  that  city!  for  he  forefaw  the  deflrudion  which  in  a  few  years 
was  to  fall  upon  that  people;  a  deftru61ion  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  na- 
tion from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day;  and  in  the  view  of  it  melted 
into  tears.  His  followers  have  in  many  places  expreffed  the  like  fentiments 
of  affection  for  their  countrymen,  among  which  none  is  more  extraordinary 
than  that  of  the  great  Convert,  who  wifhed  he  himfelf  might  be  made  a 
curfe,  provided  it  might  turn  to  the  happinefs  of  his  nation;  or  as  he  words 
it,  of  his  brethren  and  kin/men,  who  are  Ifraelites.  This  inftance  naturally 
brings  to  mind  the  fame  heroic  temper  of  foul  in  the  great  Jewijh  Lawgiver, 
who  would  have  devoted  himfelf  in  the  fame  manner  rather  than  fee  his  peo- 
ple perifh.  It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  find  out  any  man  of  extraordi- 
nary piety  in  the  facred  writings,  in  whom  this  virtue  is  not  highly  confpi- 
cuous.  The  Reader  however  will  excufe  me,  if  I  take  notice  of  one  palfage, 
becaufe  it  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  wants  only  a  place  in  fome  polite  Author  of 
Greece  or  Rome,  to  have  been  admired  and  celebrated.  The  King  of  Syria 
lying  fick  upon  his  bed,  fent  Hajael  one  of  his  great  officers  to  the  Prophet 
Eliflia,  to  enquire  of  him  whether  he  fhould  recover.  The  Prophet  looked  fo 
attentively  on  this  mefienger,  that  it  put  him  into  fome  confufion;  or  to 
quote  this  beautiful  circumftance,  and  the  whole  narrative,  in  the  pathetic 
language  of  Scripture,  Elijha  fettled  his  countenance  fiedfafly  upon  him,  until  he 
was  afutmed:  and  HdiidLclfaid,  Why  lueepeth  my  Lord?  And  he  faid,  Becaufe  I  know 
the  evil  that  thou  wilt  do  unto  the  children  o/Ifrael:  their  frong  holds  wilt  thoufet  on 
fne,  and  their  men  wilt  thou  flay  with  the  floor  d,  and  wilt  dafli  their  children,  and  rip 
up  their  women  with  child.  And  Hafael  faid,  But  what,  is  thyfervant  a  dog,  that  he 
Jhould  do  this  great  thing?  And  Elifha  anfwered.  The  Lord  hathflieiaed  me,  that  thou 
Jhalt  be  King  over  Syria. 

I  might  enforce  thefe  reafbns  for  the  love  of  our  country,  by  confiderati- 
ons  adapted  to  my  Readers  as  they  are  Englifmen,  and  as   by  that  means 
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they  enjoy  a  purer  religion,  and  a  more  excellent  form  of  government,  than 
any  other  nation  under  Heaven.  But  being  perfuaded  that  every  one  muft 
look  upon  himfelf  as  indifpenfably  obliged  to  the  pradice  of  a  duty,  which 
is  recommended  to  him  by  fo  many  arguments  and  examples,  I  fhall  only 
defire  the  honeft,  well-meaning  Reader,  when  he  turns  his  thoughts  to- 
wards the  public,  rather  to  confider  what  opportunities  he  has  of  doing 
good  to  his  native  country,  than  to  throw  away  his  time  in  deciding  the 
rights  of  Princes,  or  the  like  fpeculations,  which  are  fo  far  beyond  his  reach. 
Let  us  leave  thefe  great  points  to  the  wifdom  of  our  Legiflature,  and  to  the 
determination  of  thofe,  who  are  the  proper  judges  of  our  Conflitution.  We 
fhall  otherwife  be  hable  to  the  juh  reproach,  which  is  call  upon  fuch  chrif- 
tians,  as  wafte  their  lives  in  the  fubtle  and  intricate  difputes  of  religion, 
when  they  fhould  be  pradifmg  the  do6irine  which  it  teaches.  If  there  be 
any  right  upon  earth,  any  relying  on  the  judgment  of  our  moft  eminent 
Lawyers  and  Divines,  or  indeed  any  certainty  in  human  reafon,  our  prefent 
Sovereign  has  an  undoubted  title  to  our  duty  and  obedience.  But  fuppo- 
fnig  for  argument's  fake,  that  this  right  were  doubtful,  and  that  an  Englifh- 
man  could  be  divided  in  his  opinion,  as  to  the  perfon  to  whom  he  fhould 
pay  his  allegiance:  in  this  cafe,  there  is  no  queflion,  but  the  love  of  his 
country  ought  to  call  the  balance,  and  to  determine  him  on  that  fide, 
which  is  moft  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  his  community.  To  bring  this 
to  our  prefent  cafe.  A  man  muft  be  deftitute  of  common  fenfe,  who  is  ca- 
pable of  imagining  that  the  Proteftant  religion  could  florifh  under  the  go- 
vernment of  a  bigoted  Roman  Catholic,  or  that  our  civil  rights  could  be  pro- 
tected by  one  who  has  been  trained  up  in  the  politics  of  the  moft  arbitrary 
Prince  in  Europe,  and  who  could  not  acknowledge  his  gratitude  to  his  bene- 
fador,  by  any  remarkable  inftance,  which  would  not  be  detrimental  to  the 
BritiJJi  nation.  And  are  thefe  fuch  defirable  bleftings,  that  an  honeft  man 
would  endeavour  to  arrive  at  them,  through  the  confufions  of  a  civil  war, 
and  the  blood  of  many  thoufands  of  his  fellow-fubjeds?  On  the  contrary, 
the  arguments  for  our  fteady,  loyal,  and  affedionate  adherence  to  King 
George,  are  fo  evident  from  this  fingle  topic,  that  if  every  Briton,  inftead  of 
afpiring  after  private  wealth  or  power,  would  fincerely  defire  to  make  his 
country  happy,  his  prefent  Majefty  would  not  have  a  fingle  Malecontent 
in  his  whole  dominions. 
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N°  6.  Monday  J  January  9. 

Fraus  enim  ajlringit,  non  dijfolvit  perjurium.  Cic. 

AT  a  time  when  fo  many  of  the  King's  fubje^ls  prefent  themfelves  before 
their  refpeftive  Magiftrates  to  take  the  oaths  required  by  law,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  my  Readers  a  due  fenfe  of  the 
engagement  under  which  they  lay  themfelves.  It  is  a  melancholy  confide- 
ration,  that  there  fhould  be  feveral  among  us  fo  hardened  and  deluded,  as 
to  think  an  oath  a  proper  fubje6l  for  a  jeft;  and  to  make  this,  which  is  one 
of  the  moft  folemn  ad;s  of  religion,  an  occafion  of  mirth.  Yet  fuch  is  the 
depravation  of  our  manners  at  prefent,  that  nothing  is  more  frequent  than 
to  hear  profligate  men  ridiculing,  to  the  beft  of  their  abilities,  thefe  facred 
pledges  of  their  duty  and  allegiance;  and  endeavouring  to  be  witty  upon 
themfelves,  for  daring  to  prevaricate  with  God  and  man.  A  poor  conceit 
of  their  own,  or  a  quotation  out  of  Hudibras,  fhall  make  them  treat  with  le- 
vity an  obligation  wherein  their  fafety  and  welfare  are  concerned  both  as 
to  this  world  and  the  next.  Rallery  of  this  nature,  is  enough  to  make  the 
hearer  tremble.  As  thefe  mifcreants  feem  to  glory  in  the  profefiion  of  their 
impiety,  there  is  no  man  who  has  any  regard  to  his  duty,  or  even  to  his  re- 
putation, that  can  appear  in  their  defence.  But  if  there  are  others  of  a  more 
ferious  turn,  who  join  with  us  deliberately  in  thefe  religious  profeflions  of 
loyalty  to  our  Sovereign,  with  any  private  falvos  or  evafions,  they  would  do 
well  to  confider  thofe  maxims,  in  which  all  cafuifls  are  agreed,  who  have 
gained  any  efleem  for  their  learning,  judgment,  or  morality.  Thefe  have 
unanimoufly  determined  that  an  oath  is  always  to  be  taken  in  the  fenfe  of 
that  authority  which  impofes  it:  and  that  thofe,  whofe  hearts  do  not  concur 
with  their  lips  in  the  form  of  thefe  public  proteftations;  or  who  have  any 
mental  referves,  or  who  take  an  oath  againft  their  confciences,  upon  any 
motive  whatfoever;  or  with  a  defign  to  break  it,  or  repent  of  it, are  guilty  of 
perjury.  Any  of  thefe,  or  the  like  circumftances,  inftead  of  alleviating  the 
crime,  make  it  more  heinous,  as  they  are  premeditated  frauds  (which  it  is 
the  chief  defign  of  an  oath  to  prevent)  and  the  moft  flagrant  inftances  of  in- 
fmcerity  to  men,  and  irreverence  to  their  Maker.  For  this  reafon,  the 
perjury  of  a  man,   who  takes  an  oath,  with  an  intention  to  keep  it,  and  is 
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afterwards  feduced  to  the  violation  of  it,  (though  a  crime  not  to  be  thought 
of,  without  the  greateft  horror)  is  yet,  in  fome  refpeds,  not  quite  fo  black 
as  the  perjury  above-mentioned.  It  is  indeed  a  very  unhappy  token  of  the 
great  corruption  of  our  manners,  that  there  fhould  be  any  fo  inconfiderate 
among  us,  as  to  facrifice  the  (landing  and  elTential  duties  of  morality,  to  the 
views  of  politics;  and  that,  as  in  my  lad  paper,  it  was  not  unfeafonable  to 
prove  the  love  of  our  country  to  be  a  virtue,  fo  in  this  there  fhould  be  any 
occafion  to  fhew  that  perjury  is  a  fin.  But  it  is  our  misfortune  to  live  in  an 
age  when  fuch  wild  and  unnatural  dodrines  have  prevailed  among  fome  of 
our  fellow-fubjeds,  that  if  one  looks  into  their  fchemes  of  government,  they 
feem  according  as  they  are  in  the  humor,  to  believe  that  a  Sovereign  is  not 
to  be  reftrained  by  his  coronation  oath,  or  his  people  by  their  oaths  of  al- 
legiance: or  to  reprefent  them  in  a  plainer  light,  in  fome  reigns  they  are 
for  a  power  and  an  obedience  that  is  unlimited,  and  in  others  are  for  re- 
trenching within  the  narroweft  bounds,  both  the  authority  of  the  Prince, 
and  the  allegiance  of  the  fubje61. 

Now  the  guilt  of  perjury  is  fo  felf-evident,  that  it  was  always  reckoned 
among  the  greateft  crimes,  by  thofe  who  were  only  governed  by  the  light  of 
r^afon:  the  inviolable  obferving  of  an  oath,  like  the  other  pra^lical  duties 
of  chriftianity,  is  a  part  of  natural  religion.  As  reafon  is  common  to  all 
mankind,  the  didates  of  it  are  the  fame  through  the  whole  fpecies:  and 
J&nce  every  man's  own  heart  will  tell  him,  that  there  can  be  no  greater  af- 
front to  the  Deity,  whom  he  worfliips,  than  to  appeal  to  him  with  an  inten- 
tion to  deceive;  nor  a  greater  injuftice  to  men,  than  to  betray  them  by 
falfe  affurances;  it  is  no  wonder  that  pagans  and  chriflians,  infidels  and 
believers,  fliould  concur  in  a  point  wherein  the  honor  of  the  fupreme 
Being,  and  the  welfare  of  fociety,  are  fo  highly  concerned.  For  this  rea- 
fon, Pythagoras  to  his  firfl  precept  of  honoring  the  immortal  Gods,  immedi- 
ately fubjoins  that  of  paying  veneration  to  an  oath.  We  may  fee  the  reve- 
rence which  the  heathens  fhewed  to  thefe  facred  and  folemn  engagements 
from  the  inconveniences  which  they  often  fufFered,  rather  than  break  through 
them.  We  have  frequent  inftances  of  this  kind  in  the  Roman  common- 
wealth; which,  as  it  has  been  obferved  by  feveral  Pagan  writers,  very  much 
excelled  all  other  Pagan  governments  in  the  pradice  of  virtue.  How  far 
they  exceeded,  in  this  particular,  thofe  great  corrupters  of  Chriftianity, 
and  indeed  of  natural  religion,  the  Jefuits,  may  appear  from  their  abhor- 
rence of  every  thing  that  looked  like  a  fraudulent  or  mental  evalion.  Of 
this  I  fhall  only  produce  the  following  inftance.  Several  Romans  who  had 
been  taken  prifoners  by  Hannibal,  were  releafed,  upon  obliging  themfelves 
by  an  oath  to  return  again  to  his  camp.      Among  thefe  there  was  one,  who 
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thinking  to  elude  the  oath,  went  the  fame  day  back  to  the  camp  on  pre- 
tence of  having  forgot  fomething.  But  this  prevarication  M'as  fo  fhocking 
to  the  Roman  Senate,  that  they  ordered  him  to  be  apprehended,  and  delivered 
up  to  Hannibal. 

We  may  farther  fee  the  jufl  fenfe  the  heathens  had  of  the  crime  of  per- 
jury, froni  the  penalties  which  they  infli6led  on  the  perfons  guilty  of  it. 
Perjury  among  the  Scythians  v^dLS  a  capital  crime;  and  among  the  Egyptians  alfo 
was  punifhed  with  death,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  relates,  who  obferves  that  an 
offender  of  this  kind  is  guilty  of  thofe  two  crimes  (wherein  the  malignity 
of  perjury  truly  confifts)  a  failing  in  his  refpecfl  to  the  Divinity,  and  in  his 
faith  towards  men.  'Tis  unneceffary  to  multiply  inftances  of  this  nature, 
which  may  be  found  in  almoft  every  author  who  has  written  on  this  fubje6i. 

If  men,  who  had  no  other  guide  but  their  reafon,  confidered  an  oath  to 
be  of  fuch  a  tremendous  nature,  and  the  violation  of  it  to  be  fo  great  a 
crime;  it  ought  to  make  a  much  deeper  impreffion  upon  minds  enlight- 
ened by  revealed  religion,  as  they  have  more  exalted  notions  of  the  Divinity. 
A  fuppofed  heathen  Deity  might  be  fo  poor  in  his  attributes,  fo  Hinted  in 
his  knowledge,  goodnefs,  or  power,  that  a  pagan  might  hope  to  conceal 
his  perjury  from  his  notice,  or  not  to  provoke  him,  fhould  he  be  difcover- 
ed;  or  fhould  he  provoke  him,  not  to  be  puniflied  by  him.  Nay,  he  might 
have  produced  examples  of  falfehood  and  perjury  in  the  Gods  themfelves, 
to  whom  he  appealed.  But  as  revealed  religion  has  given  us  a  more  juft 
and  clear  idea  of  the  Divine  nature.  He,  whom  we  appeal  to,  is  Truth  itfelf, 
the  great  fearcher  of  hearts,  who  will  not  let  fraud  and  falfehood  go  un- 
punifhed,  or  hold  him  guiltlefs,  that  taketh  his  name  in  vain.  And  as  with  regard 
to  the  Deity,  fo  likewife  with  regard  to  man,  the  obligation  of  an  oath  is 
Hronger  upon  Chriflians  than  upon  any  other  part  of  mankind;  and  that 
becaufe  charity,  truth,  mutual  confidence,  and  all  other  focial  duties  are 
carried  to  greater  heights,  and  enforced  with  llronger  motives,  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  religion. 

Perjury,  with  relation  to  the  oaths  which  are  at  prefent  required  by  us, 
has  in  it  all  the  aggravating  circumflances,  which  can  attend  that  crime.  We 
take  them  before  the  Magiflrates  of  public  juftice;  are  reminded  by  the  ce- 
remony, that  it  is  a  part  of  that  obedience  which  we  learn  from  the  gofpel; 
exprefly  difavow  all  evafions  and  mental  refervations  whatfoever;  appeal  to 
Almighty  God  for  the  integrity  of  our  hearts,  and  only  defire  him  to  be 
our  helper,  as  we  fulfil  the  oath  we  there  take  in  his  prefence.  I  mention 
thefe  circumflances,  to  which  feveral  other  might  be  added,  becaufe  it  is  a 
received  dodrine  among  thofe,  who  have  treated  of  the  nature  of  an  oath, 
that  the  greater  the  folemnities  are  which  attend  it,  the  more  they  aggra- 
vate 
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vate  the  violation  of  it.  And  here  what  mufl  be  the  fiiccefs  that  a  man  can 
hope  for  who  turns  a  Rebel,  after  having  difclaimed  the  divine  alTillance, 
but  upon  condition  of  being  a  faithful  and  loyal  fubjecl?  He  firft  of  all  de- 
fires  that  God  may  help  him,  as  he  fhall  keep  his  oath,  and  afterwards  hopes 
to  profper  in  an  enterprife  which  is  the  dire6l  breach  of  it. 

Since  therefore  perjury,  by  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind,  the  reafon  of 
the  thing,  and  from  the  whole  tenor  of  Chriftianity,  is  a  crime  of  fo  flagiti- 
ous a  nature,  we  cannot  be  too  careful  in  avoiding  every  approach  towards  it. 

The  virtue  of  the  ancient  Athenians  is  very  remarkable,  in  the  cafe  oi  Eu- 
ripides. This  great  tragic  poet,  tho'  famous  for  the  morality  of  his  plays, 
had  introduced  a  perfon,  who,  being  reminded  of  an  oath  he  had  taken, 
replied,  Ifwore  with  my  mouth,  hut  not  with  my  heart.  The  impiety  of  this  fen- 
timent  fet  the  audience  in  an  uproar;  made  Socrates  (though  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  poet)  go  out  of  the  theatre  with  indignation;  and  gave  fo 
great  offence,  that  he  was  publicly  accufed,  and  brought  upon  his  trial,  as 
one  who  had  fuggefted  an  evafion  of  what  they  thought  the  moft  holy  and 
indilToluble  bond  of  human  fociety.  So  jealous  were  thefe  virtuous  Hea- 
thens of  any  the  fmalleft  hint,  that  might  open  a  way  to  perjury. 

And  here  it  highly  imports  us  to  confider,  that  we  do  not  only  break  our 
oath  of  allegiance  by  a6lual  rebellion,  but  by  all  thofe  other  methods  which 
have  a  natural  and  manifefl  tendency  to  it.  The  guilt  may  lie  upon  a  man, 
where  the  penalty  cannot  take  hold  of  him.  Thofe  ^vho  fpeak  irreverently 
of  the  perfon  to  whom  they  have  fworn  allegiance;  who  endeavour  to  ali- 
enate from  him  the  hearts  of  his  fubje61s;  or  to  infpirethe  people  with  dif- 
affe(51ion  to  his  government,  cannot  be  thought  to  be  true  to  the  oath  they 
have  taken.  And  as  for  thofe,  who  by  concerted  falfehoods  and  defamations 
endeavour  to  blemifh  his  chara^ler,  or  weaken  his  authority;  they  incur 
the  complicated  guilt  both  of  flander  and  perjury.  The  moral  crime  is 
completed  in  fuch  offenders,  and  there  are  only  accidental  circumftances 
wanting,  to  work  it  up  for  the  cognizance  of  the  law. 

Nor  is  it  fufficient  for  a  man,  who  has  given  thefe  folemn  affurances  to 
his  Prince,  to  forbear  the  doing  him  any  evil,  unlefs  at  the  fame  time  he  do 
him  all  the  good  he  can  in  his  proper  ftation  of  life. 

Loyalty  is  of  an  active  nature,  and  ought  to  difcover  .itfelf  in  all  the  in- 
ftances  of  zeal  and  affedion  to  our  Sovereign:  and  if  we  carefully  examine 
the  duty  of  that  allegiance  which  we  pledge  to  his  Majefty,  by  the  oaths  that 
are  tendered  to  us,  we  fhall  find  that  We  do  not  only  renounce,  refufe,  and  ab- 
jure any  allegiance  or  obedience  to  the  Pretender,  but,  Sioear  to  defend  King  George 
to  the  utjnoji  of  our  power,  againjl  all  traiterous  conjpiracies  and  attempts  whatfoever, 

Y  y  2  and 
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and  to  dijcloje  and  make  known  to  his  Majejly,  all  treafons  and  traiterom  conjpiracies, 
which  wejliall  know  to  be  againjt  him. 

To  conclude,  as  among  thofe  who  have  bound  themfelves  by  thefe  fa- 
cred  obligations,  the  adual  traitor  or  rebel  is  guilty  of  perjury  in  the  eye 
of  the  law;  the  fecret  promoter,  or  well-wifher  of  the  caufe,  is  fo  before  the 
tribunal  of  confcience.  And  though  I  fhould  be  unwilling  to  pronounce 
the  man  who  is  indolent,  or  indifferent  in  the  caufe  of  his  Prince,  to  be  ab- 
folutely  perjured;  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  he  falls  very  fhort  of  that 
allegiance  to  which  he  is  obliged  by  oath.  Upon  the  whole  we  may  be  af- 
fured,  that  in  a  nation  which  is  tied  down  by  fuch  religious  and  folemn  en- 
gagements, the  people's  loyalty  will  keep  pace  with  their  morality;  and 
that  in  proportion  as  they  are  fmcere  chriftians,  they  will  be  faithful  fubjeds. 


N**  7.  Friday^  January  13. 

Veritas  pluribus  mo dis  infraBa:  Primum  infcitid  reipuhlicce,  utaliena;  mox  libidine  af- 
Jentandi,  out  rurfus  odio  adverfus  dominantes.      Obtredlatio  et  livor  pronis  auribus 
accipiuntur:  quippe  adulationi  fadum  crimen  Jervitutis,  malignitati  falja /pedes  li- 
bertatis  inejl.  Tacit. 

THERE  is  no  greater  fign  of  a  bad  caufe,  than  when  the  patrons-  of 
it  are  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  making  ufe  of  the  moft  wicked  arti- 
fices to  fupport  it.  Of  this  kind  are  the  falsehoods  and  calumnies  which 
are  invented  and  fpread  abroad  by  the  enemies  to  our  King  and  country. 
This  fpirit  of  malice  and  flander  does  not  difcover  itfelf  in  any  inflances  fo 
ridiculous,  as  in  thofe,  by  which  feditious  men  endeavour  to  depreciate 
his  Majefty'sperfon  and  family,  without  confidering,  that  his  court  at  Ha- 
nover was  always  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  politeft  in  Europe,  and  that,  before 
he  became  our  King,  he  was  reckoned  among  the  greateff  Princes  of  ChriJ- 
tendom. 

But  the  moft  glorious  of  his  Majefty's  predeceffors  was  treated  after  the 
fame  manner.  Upon  that  Prince's  firft  arrival,  the  inconfiderable  party,  who 
then  labored  to  make  him  odious  to  the  people,  gave  out.  That  he  brought 
with  him  twenty  thoufand  Laplanders,  clothed  in  the  fkins  of  bears,  all  of 
their  own  killing;  and  that  they  mutinied  becaufe  they  had  not  been  rega- 
led 
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led  with  a  bloody  battle  within  two  days  after  their  landing.  He  was  no 
fooner  on  the  throne,  than  thofe,  who  had  contributed  to  place  him  there, 
finding  that  he  had  made  fome  changes  at  court  which  were  not  to  their 
humor,  endeavoured  to  render  him  unpopular  by  mifreprefentations  of  his 
perfon,  his  character,  and  his  adions.  They  found  that  his  nofe  had  a  re- 
femblance  to  that  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  clapped  him  on  a  huge  pair  of  Muf- 
tachoes  to  frighten  his  people  with:  his  mercy  was  fear;  his  juflice  was  cru- 
elty; his  temperance,  oeconomy,  prudent  behaviour,  and  application  to 
buhnefs,  were  Dutch  virtues,  and  fuch  as  we  had  not  been  ufed  to  in  our 
Englijli  Kings.  He  did  not  fight  a  battle,  in  which  the  Tories  did  not  flay 
double  the  number  of  what  he  had  loft  in  the  field;  nor  ever  raifed  a  fiege 
or  gained  a  vi61ory,  which  did  not  coft  more  than  it  was  worth.  In  fhort, 
he  was  contriving  the  ruin  of  his  kingdom;  and  in  order  to  it  advanced 
Dr.  Tillotjon  to  the  higheft  ftation  of  the  Church,  my  Lord  Somers  of  the  Law, 
Mr.  Mountague  of  the  Treafury,  and  the  Admiral  at  la  Hogiie  of  the  Fleet. 
Such  were  the  calumnies  of  the  party  in  thofe  times,  which  we  fee  fo  faith- 
fully copied  out  by  men  of  the  fame  principles  under  the  reign  of  his  pre- 
fent  Majefty. 

As  the  fchemes  of  thefe  Gentlemen  are  the  moft  abfurd  and  contradi^lory 
to  common  fenfe,  the  means  by  which  they  are  promoted  muft  be  of  the 
fame  nature.  Nothing  but  weaknefs  and  folly  can  difpofe  Englijhmen  and 
Protejlants  to  the  interefts  of  a  Popijh  Pretender:  and  the  fame  abilities  of  mind 
will  naturally  qualify  his  adherents  to  fwallow  the  moft  palpable  and  noto- 
rious falfehoods.  Their  felf-interefted  and  defigning  leaders  cannot  defirea 
more  du61ile  and  eafy  people  to  work  upon.  How  long  was  it  before  many 
of  this  fimple  deluded  tribe  were  brought  to  believe  that  the  Highlanders  were 
a  generation  of  men  that  could  be  conquered!  The  rabble  of  the  party  were 
inftru6ied  to  look  upon  them  as  fo  many  Giants  and  Saracens;  and  were  very 
much  furprifed  to  find,  that  every  one  of  them  had  not  with  his  broad  fword 
mowed  down  at  leaft  a  fquadron  of  the  King's  forces.  There  were  not  only 
public  rejoicings  in  the  camp  at  Perth,  but  likewife  many  private  congratu- 
lations nearer  us,  among  thefe  well-wifhers  to  their  country,  upon  the  vi6lo- 
ries  of  their  friends  at  Prejion;  which  continued  till  the  Rebels  made  their 
folemn  cavalcade  from  Highgate.  Nay  there  were  then  fome  of  thefe  wife 
partifans,  who  concluded,  the  government  had  hired  two  or  three  hundred 
hale  men,  who  looked  like  Fox-hunters,  to  be  bound  and  pinioned,  if  not  to 
be  executed,  as  reprefentatives  of  the  pretended  captives.  Their  vi6iories 
in  Scotland  have  been  innumerable;  and  no  longer  ago  than  laft  week,  they 
gained  a  very  remarkable  one,  in  which  the  Highlanders  cut  off^all  the  Dutch 
forces  to  a  man;   and  afterwards  difguifmg  themfelves  in  their  habits,  came 
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up  as  friends  to  the  King's  troops,  and  put  them  all  to  the  fword.  This 
flory  had  a  great  run  for  a  day  or  two;  and  I  believe  one  might  flill  find 
out  a  whifper  among  their  fecret  intelligence,  that  the  Duke  o^  Mar  is  adu- 
ally  upon  the  road  to  London,  if  not  within  two  days  march  of  the  town.  I 
need  not  take  notice,  that  their  fucceffes  in  the  battle  o(  Dumblain  are  mag- 
nified among  fome  of  them  to  this  day;  though  a  Tory  may  very  well  fay 
with  King  Phyrrhus,  That  fuch  another  vidory  ivould  undo  them. 

But  the  mofl  fruitful  fource  of  falfehood  and  calumny,  is  that  which,  one 
would  think,  fliould  be  the  leaft  apt  to  produce  them;  I  mean  a  pretended 
concern  for  the  fafety  of  our  eftablifhed  religion.  Were  thefe  people  as  anxi- 
ous for  the  doctrines,  which  are  effential  to  the  Church  oi  England,  as  they 
are  for  the  nominal  diftin^iion  of  adhering  to  its  interefts,  they  would  know, 
that  the  fincere  obfervation  of  public  oaths,  allegiance  to  their  King,  fub- 
miffion  to  their  Bifliops,  zeal  againft  Popery,  and  abhorrence  of  Rebellion, 
are  the  great  points  that  adorn  the  charader  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
in  which  the  authors  of  the  reformed  religion  in  this  nation  have  always 
gloried.  We  juflly  reproach  the  Jejuits,  who  have  adapted  all  chrifiianity 
to  temporal  and  political  views,  for  maintaining  a  pofition  fo  repugnant  to 
the  laws  of  nature,  morality  and  religion,  That  an  evil  may  be  committed, 
for  the  fake  of  good,  which  may  arife  from  it.  But  we  cannot  fuppofe  even 
this  principle,  (as  bad  a  one  as  it  is)  fliould  influence  thofe  perfons,  who, 
by  fo  many  abfurd  and  monftrous  falfehoods,  endeavour  to  delude  men  into 
a  belief  of  the  danger  of  the  Church.  If  there  be  any  relying  on  the  folemn 
declarations  of  a  Prince,  famed  for  keeping  his  word,  conftant  in  the  public 
exercifes  of  our  religion,  and  determined  in  the  maintenance  of  our  laws, 
we  have  all  the  affurances  that  can  be  given  us,  for  the  fecurity  of  the  efta- 
bliflied  Church  under  his  government.  When  a  leading  man  therefore 
begins  to  grow  apprehenfive  for  the  Church,  you  may  be  fure,  that  he  is 
either  in  danger  of  lofing  a  place,  or  in  defpair  of  getting  one.  It  is  plea- 
fant  on  thefe  occafions,  to  fee  a  notorious  profligate  feized  with  a  concern 
for  his  religion,  and  converting  his  fpleen  into  zeal.  Thefe  narrow  and 
felfilh  views  have  fo  great  an  influence  in  this  city,  that,  among  thofe  who 
call  themfelves  the  landed  intereft,  there  are  feveral  of  my  fellow  Free-hold- 
ers, who  always  fancy  the  Church  in  danger  upon  the  rifmg  of  Bank-flock. 
But  the  ftanding  abfurdities,  without  the  belief  of  which  no  man  is  reckoned 
a  ftanch  Churchman,  are.  That  there  is  a  Calves-head  club;  for  which, 
(by  the  way)  fome  pious  Tory  has  made  fuitable  hymns  and  devotions:  that 
there  is  a  confederacy  among  the  greateft  part  of  the  Prelates  to  deftroy 
Epifcopacy;  and  that  all,  who  talk  againft  Popery,  are  Prejbyteriam  in  their 
hearts.     The  emiffaries  of  the  party  are  fo  diligent  in  fpreading  ridiculous 
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ficTtions  of  this  kind,  that  at  prefent,  if  we  may  credit  common  report,  there 
are  feveral  remote  parts  of  the  nation  in  which  it  is  firmly  believed,  that 
all  the  Churches  in  London  are  fliut  up;  and  that  if  any  Clergyman  walks 
the  ftreets  in  his  habit,  it  is' ten  to  one  but  he  is  knocked  down  by  fome 
fturdy  Schifmatic. 

We  may  obferve  upon  this  occafion,  that  there  are  many  particular  falfe- 
hoods  fuited  to  the  particular  climates  and  latitudes  in  which  they  are  pub- 
liflied,  according  as  the  fituation  of  the  place  makes  them  lefs  liable  to  dif- 
covery:  there  is  many  a  lie,  that  \wi\\  not  thrive  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
London:  nay,  we  often  find  a  lie  born  in  Southwark,  that  dies  the  fame  day 
on  this  fide  the  water:  and  feveral  produced  in  the  loyal  ward  of  Port-foken 
of  fo  feeble  a  make,  as  not  to  bear  carriage  to  the  Royal-Exchange.  Ho\v- 
ever,  as  the  mints  of  calumny  are  perpetually  at  work,  there  are  a  great 
•number  of  curious  inventions  iffued  out  from  time  to  time,  which  grow 
current  among  the  party,  and  circulate  through  the  ^vhole  kingdom. 

As  the  defign  of  this  paper  is  not  to  exafperate,  but  to  undeceive  my  coun- 
trymen, let  me  defire  them  to  confider  the  many  inconveniences  they  bring 
upon  themfelves  by  thefe  mutual  intercourfes  of  credulity  and  falfehood.  I 
fhall  only  remind  the  credulous  of  the  ftrong  delufion  they  have  by  this 
means  been  led  into  the  greateft  part  of  their  lives.  Their  hopes  have  been 
kept  up  by  a  fucceffion  of  lies  for  near  thirty  years.  Ho\v  many  perfons 
have  fiarved  in  expetlation  of  thofe  profitable  employments,  which  ^vere 
promifed  them  by  the  authors  of  thefe  forgeries!  how  many  of  them  have 
died  with  great  regret,  when  they  thought  they  were  within  a  month  of 
enjoying  the  ineftimable  blellings  of  a  popifh  and  arbitrary  reign! 

I  ^vould  therefore  advife  this  blinded  fet  of  men,  not  to  give  credit  to 
thofe  perfons,  by  whom  they  have  been  fo  often  fooled  and  irnpofed  upon; 
but  on  the  contrary,  to  think  it  an  affront  to  their  parts,  when  they  hear 
from  any  of  them  fuch  accounts,  as  they  would  not  dare  to  tell  them,  but 
upon  the  prefumption  that  they  are  ideots.  Or  if  their  zeal  for  the  caufe 
fhall  difpofe  them  to  be  credulous  in  any  points  that  are  favorable  to  it,  I 
would  beg  of  them  not  to  venture  wagers  upon  the  truth  of  them:  and  in 
this  prefent  conjuncture,  by  no  means  to  fell  out  of  the  ftocks  upon  any 
news  they  fnall  hear  from  their  good  friends  at  Perth.  As  thefe  party  fic- 
tions are  the  proper  fubjeds  of  mirth  and  laughter,  their  deluded  believers 
are  only  to  be  treated  with  pity  or  contempt.  But  as  for  thofe  incendiaries 
of  figure  and  dillinction,  who  are  the  inventors  and  publifliers  of  fuch  grofs 
falfehoods  and  calumnies,  they  cannot  be  regarded  by  others,  but  Avith  the 
utmoft  deteftation  and  abhorrence;  nor,  one  ^vould  think,  by  themfelves, 
without  the  greateft  remorfe  and  compundion  of  heart;  when  they  confider, 
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that  in  order  to  give  a  fpirit  to  a  defperate  caufe,  they  have,  by  their  falfe 
and  treacherous  infinuations  and  reports,  betrayed  fo  many  of  their  friends 
into  their  deftrudion. 

N°  8.  Monday,  January  i6. 

Adveniet  qui  vejira  dies  muliebribus  armis 

Verba  redarguerit.  Virg. 

I  Have  heard  that  feveral  Ladies  of  diftindion,  upon  the  reading  of  my 
fourth  paper,  are  ftudying  methods  how  to  make  themfelves  ufeful  to 
the  public.  One  has  a  defign  of  keeping  an  open  tea-table,  where  every 
man  fhall  be  welcome  that  is  a  friend  to  King  George.  Another  is  for  fetting 
up  an  affembly  for  baffet,  where  none  fhall  be  admitted  to  punt,  that  have 
not  taken  the  oaths.  A  third  is  upon  an  invention  of  a  drefs  which  will 
put  every  Tory  Lady  out  of  countenance:  I  am  not  informed  of  the  parti- 
culars, but  am  told  in  general,  that  fhe  has  contrived  to  fliew  her  principles 
by  the  fetting  of  her  commode;  fo  that  it  will  be  impoffible  for  any  woman, 
that  is  dijaffeded,  to  be  in  the  faQiion.  Some  of  them  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Fan  may  be  made  ufe  of  with  good  fuccefs,  againll  Popery,  by  exhibiting 
the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  various  figures;  and  that  their 
abhorrence  of  the  fuperftitious  ufe  of  beads,  may  be  very  aptly  expreffed 
in  the  make  of  a  pearl  Neck-lace.  As  for  the  civil  part  of  our  conflitution, 
it  is  unanimoufly  agreed  among  the  leaders  of  the  fex,  that  there  is  no  glory 
in  making  a  man  their  Have,  who  has  not  naturally  a  palfion  for  liberty; 
and  to  difallov/  of  all  profeffions  of  Paffive-obedience,  but  from  a  lover  to 
his  miftrefs. 

It  happens  very  luckily  for  the  intereft  of  the  Whigs,  that  their  very  ene^- 
mies  acknowledge  the  finefl,  women  of  Great  Britain  to  be  of  that  party. 
The  Tories  are  forced  to  borrow  their  toafts  from  their  antagonifts;  and 
can  fcarce  find  beauties  enough  of  their  own  fide  to  fupply  a  fingle  round 
of  Odoher.  One  may,  indeed,  fometimes  difcover  among  the  malignants  of 
the  fex,  a  face  that  feems  to  have  been  naturally  defigned  for  a  Whig  Lady: 
but  then  it  is  fo  often  flufhed  with  rage,  or  foured  with  difappointments, 
that  one  cannot  but  be  troubled  to  fee  it  thrown  away  upon  the  owner; 
Would  the  pretty  malecontentbe  perfuaded  to  love  her  King  and  country,  it 
would  diiFufe  a  chearfulnefs  through  all  her  features,  and  give  her  quite  ano- 
ther air.    I  would  therefore  advife  thefe  my  gentle  Readers,  as  they  confult  the 

good 
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good  of  their  faces,  to  forbear  frowning  upon  loyalifts,  and  pouting  at  the  go- 
vernment. In  the  mean  time,  what  may  we  not  hope  from  a  caufe,  \vhich  is  re- 
commended by  all  the  allurementof  beauty,  and  the  force  of  truth!  It  is  there- 
fore to  be  hoped  that  every  fine  woman  will  make  this  laudable  ufe  of  her 
charms;  and  that  flie  may  not  want  to  be  frequently  reminded  of  this  great 
duty,  I  will  only  defire  her  to  think  of  her  country  every  time  ftie  looks  in 
her  glafs.  But  becaufe  it  is  impolTible  to  prefcribe  fuch  rules,  as  fliall  be 
fuitable  to  the  fex  in  general,  I  fliall  confider  them  under  their  feveral 
divifions  of  Maids,   Wives  and  Widows. 

As  for  Virgins,  who  are  unexperienced  in  the  wiles  of  men,  they  would 
do  well  to  confider  how  little  they  are  to  rely  on  the  faith  of  lovers,  who  in 
lefs  than  a  year  have  broken  their  allegiance  to  their  lawful  Sovereign;  and 
what  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  vows  and  proteftaiions  of  fuch  as  fhew  them- 
felves  fo  little  afraid  of  perjury.  Befides,  what  would  an  innocent  young 
Lady  think,  fhould  flie  marry  a  man  without  examining  his  principles,  and 
afterwards  find  herfelf  got  with  child  by  a  rebel? 

In  the  next  place,  every  Wife  ought  to  anfwer  for  her  man.  If  the  huf- 
band  be  engaged  in  a  feditious  club,  or  drinks  myfterious  healths,  or  be  fru- 
gal of  his  candles  on  a  rejoicing  night,  let  her  look  to  him,  and  keep  him 
out  of  harms  way;  or  the  world  will  be  apt  to  fay,  fhe  has  a  mind  to  be  a 
widow  before  her  time.  She  ought  in  fuch  cafes  to  exert  the  authority  of 
the  curtain  le61ure;  and  if  fhe  finds  him  of  a  rebellious  difpofition,  to  tame 
him,   as  they  do  birds  of  prey,  by  dinning  him  in  the  ears  all  night  long. 

Widows  may  be  fuppofed  women  of  too  good  fenfe  not  to  difcountenance 
all  pradices,  that  have  a  tendency  to  the  deftru(51ion  of  mankind.  Befides, 
they  have  a  greater  intereft  in  property  than  either  maids  or  wives,  and  do 
not  hold  their  jointures  by  the  precarious  tenure  of  portions  or  pin-money. 
So  that  it  is  as  unnatural  for  a  Dowager,  as  a  Free-holder,  to  be  an  enemy 
to  our  conftitution. 

As  nothing  is  more  inftruclive  than  examples,  I  would  recommend  to  the 
perufal  of  our  BritiJJi  virgins  the  ftory  of  Clelia  a  Roman  fpinfter,  whofe  be- 
haviour is  reprefented  by  all  the  hiftorians,  as  one  of  the  chief  motives  that 
difcouraged  theTarquins  from  profecuting  their  attempt  to  regain  the  throne, 
from  whence  they  had  been  expelled.  Let  the  married  women  reflecTtupon 
the  glory  acquired  by  the  wife  of  Coriolanus,  ^vho,  Avhen  her  hufband,  after 
long  exile,  \vas  returning  into  his  country  with  fire  and  fword,  diverted  him 
from  fo  cruel  and  unnatural  an  enterprife.  And  let  thofe  who  have  out- 
lived their  hufbands,  never  forget  their  country-woman  Boadicea,  who  headed 
her  troops  in  perfon  againft  the  invafion  of  a  Roman  army,  and  encouraged 
them  with  this  memorable  faying,  /,  loho  am  a  ivoman,  am  refolved  upon  vidory 
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or  death:  but  as  for  you  who  are  men,  you  may,  if  you  pleafe,  choofe   life  and 
flavery. 

But  I  do  not  propofe  to  our  BritiJJi  Ladies  that  they  fhould  turn  A7na- 
zons  in  the  fervice  of  their  Sovereign,  nor  lo  much  as  let  their  nails  grow 
for  the  defence  of  their  country.  The  men  will  take  the  work  of  the  field 
off  their  hands,  and  fhew  the  world,  that  Englifh  valor  cannot  be  matched, 
when  it  is  animated  by  Enghfh  beauty.  I  do  not  however  difapprove  the 
proje6l  which  is  now  on  foot  for  a  Female  AJfociation ;  and,  fmce  1  hear  the 
fair  confederates  cannot  agree  among  themfelves  upon  a  form,  fhall  prefume 
to  lay  before  them  the  following  rough  draught,  to  be  corrected  or  improved 
as  they  in  their  wifdom  ihall  think  fit. 

"  X^T'^  ^"^  Conforts,  Reli&,  and  Spinllers  of  the  Ifle  o^  Great  Britain, 
"  V  V  whofe  names  are  under-written,  being  moft  pafTionately  offended 
"  at  the  falfehood  and  perfidioufnefs  of  certain  faithlefs  men,  and  at  the 
"  lukewarmth  and  indifference  of  others,  have  entered  into  a  voluntary 
"  Affociation  for  the  good  andfafety  of  our  conftitution.  And  we  do  hereby 
*'  engage  ourfelves  to  raife  and  arm  our  vaffals  for  the  fervice  of  his  Ma- 
'■'■  jefly  King  George,  and  him  to  defend  with  our  tongues  and  hearts,  our  eyes, 
"  eye-lafhes,  favorites,  lips,  dimples,  and  every  other  feature,  whether  natu- 
"  ral  or  acquired.  We  promife  publicly  and  openly  to  avow  the  loyalty 
"  of  our  principles  in  every  word  we  fhall  utter,  and  every  patch  we  fhall 
"  flick  on.  We  do  farther  promife,  to  annoy  the  enemy  with  all  the  flames, 
"  darts  and  arrows  with  which  nature  has  armed  us;  never  to  correfpond 
*'  with  them  by  figh,  ogle,  or  billet-doux;  not  to  have  any  intercourfe  with 
"them  either  in  fnuff  or  tea;  nor  to  accept  the  civility  of  any  man's  hand, 
"  who  is  not  ready  to  vife  it  in  the  defence  of  his  country.  We  are  deter- 
"  mined  in  fo  good  a  caufe  to  endure  the  greateft  hardfhips  and  feverities, 
"  if  there  fhould  be  occafion;  and  even  to  wear  the  manufacture  of  our 
"  country,  rather  than  appear  the  friends  of  a  foreign  interefl  in  the  richefl. 
"•  French  brocade.  And  forgetting  all  private  feuds,  jealoufies  and  animo- 
"  fities,  we  do  unanimoufly  oblige  ourfelves,  by  this  our  Affociation,  to 
"•  fland  and  fall  by  one  another,  as  loyal  and  faithful  fifters  and  fellow- 
"  fubje6ls. 

JV.  B.  This  Affociation  will  be  lodged  at  Mr.  Motteuxs,  where  attendance 
will  be  given  to  the  fubfcribers,  who  are  to  be  ranged  in  their  refpe6live 
columns,  as  maids,  wives,  and  widows. 


Friday, 
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Coiifilia  qui  dant  prava  cautis  liominibus, 

Et  perdunt  operam,  et  deridentur  turpitur.  Phaedr. 

THOUGH  I  have  already  feen,  in  The  Toivn-Talk,  a  Letter  from  a  ce- 
lebrated Englipiman  to  the  Pretender,  which  is  indeed  an  excellent  an- 
fwer  to  his  Declaration,  the  title  of  this  paper  obliges  me  to  publifli  the 
following  piece,  which  confiders  it  in  different  lights. 

The  Declaration  of  the  Free-holders  of  Great  Britain,  in  anfioer  to  that  of 

the  Pretender. 

WE,  by  the  Mercy  of  God,  Free-holders  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  popifli 
Pretender,  who  ftyles  hirafelf  King  oi  Scotland  cLiidE 71  gland,  and  De- 
fender of  our  Faith,  DEFIANCE.  Having  feen  a  libel,  which  you  have 
lately  publiflied  againft  the  King  and  people  of  thefe  realms,  under  the  title 
of  a  DECLARATION,  We,  in  jufiice  to  the  fentiments  of  our  own  hearts, 
have  thought  fit  to  return  you  the  following  anfwer;  wherein  we  fliall  en- 
deavour to  reduce  to  method  the  feveral  particulars,  which  you  have  con- 
trived to  throw  together  with  much  malice,   and  no  lefs  confufion. 

We  believe  you  fmcere  in  the  firfl  part  of  your  declaration,  where  you 
own  it.  would  be  a  great  fatisfa61ion  to  you  to  be  placed  upon  the  throne 
by  our  endeavours:  but  you  difcourage  us  from  making  ufe  of  them,  by 
declaring  it  to  be  your  right  both  by  the  laius  of  God  and  ?nan.  As  for  the  laws 
of  God,  we  fhould  think  ourfelves  great  tranfgrelTors  of  them,  fliould  we  for 
your  fake  rebel  againft  a  Prince,  who,  under  God,  is  the  moft  powerful 
defender  of  that  religion  which  we  think  the  moft  pleafing  to  him;  and  as 
for  the  laws  of  man,  we  conceive  thofe  to  be  of  that  kind,  which  have 
been  enacted  from  time  to  time  for  near  thirty  years  paft,  againft  you  and 
your  pretenfions,   by  the  Legiflature  of  this  kingdom. 

You  afterwards  proceed  to  inve6lives  againft  the  Royal  Family:  which 
we  do  aflure  you  is  a  very  unpopular  topic,  except  to  your  few  deluded 
friends  amongr  the  rabble. 

You  call  them  Aliens  to  our  country,  not  confidering  that  King  George  has 
lived  above  a  year  longer  in  England  than  ever  you  did.     You  fay  they  are 
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dijlant  in  blood,  whereas  no  body  ever  doubted  that  King  George  is  great 
grandfon  to  King  James  the  Firft,  though  many  believe  that  you  are  not 
fon  to  }L\n%  James  the  Second.  Befides,  all  the  v^^orld  acknowledges  he  is 
the  neareft  to  our  Crown  of  Proteflant  blood;  of  which  you  cannot  have 
one  drop  in  your  veins,  unlefs  you  derive  it  from  fuch  parents  as  you  do 
not  care  for  owning. 

Your  next  argument  againft  the  Royal  Family,  is,  that  they  are  Jlran- 
gers  to  our  language:  but  they  muft  be  ftrangers  to  the  Britijh  Court  who 
told  you  fo.  However  you  muft  know,  that  we  plain  men  fhould  prefer 
a  King  who  was  a  ftranger  to  our  language,  before  one  who  is  a  ftranger 
to  our  laws  and  religion;  for  we  could  never  endure  French  fentiments, 
though  delivered  in  our  native  dialed;  and  fhould  abhor  an  arbitrary 
Prince,  though  he  tyrannifed  over  us  in  the  fineft  Englijh  that  ever  was 
fpoken.  For  thefe  reafons,  Sir,  we  cannot,  bear  the  thought  of  hearing  a 
man,  that  has  been  bred  up  in  the  politics  of  Leiois  the  Fourteenth,  talk 
intelligibly  from  the  Britijh  throne;  efpecially  when  we  confider,  however 
he  may  boaft  of  his  fpeaking  Englijh,  he  fays  his  prayers  in  an  unknown 
tongue.  '.  .    i 

We  come  now  to  the  grievances,  for  which,  in  your  opinion,  we  ought 
to  take  up  arms  againft  our  prefent  Sovereign.  The  greateft  you  feem  to  in- 
fift  upon,  and  which  is  moft  in  the  mouths  of  your  party,  is  thie  Union  of 
the  two  kingdoms  ;  for  which  his  Majefty  ought  moft  certainly  to  be  depofed, 
becaufe  it  was  made  under  the  reign  of  her,  whom  you  call  'your  Dear 
fijier  of  glorious  memory.  Other  grievances  which  you  hint  at  under  his  Ma- 
jefty's  adminiftration,  are,  the  Murder  of  King  Charles  the  Firft,  who  was 
beheaded  before  King  George  was  born;  and  the  Sufferings  of  King  Charles 
the  Second,  which  perhaps  his  prefent  Majefty  cannot  wholly  clear  himfelf 
of,  becaufe  he  came  into  the  world  a  day  before  his  Reftoration. 

As  on  the  one  fide  you  arraign  his  prefent  Majefty  by  this  moft  extraor- 
dinary retrofped,  on  the  other  hand  you  condemn  his  government  by  what 
we  may  call  the  fpirit  of  Second  Sight.  You  are  not  content  to  draw  into 
his  reign  thofe  mifchiefs  that  were  done  a  hundred  years  ago,  unlefs  you  an- 
ticipate thofe  that  may  happen  a  hundred  years  hence.  So  that  the  keeneft 
of  your  arrows  either  fall  fhort  of  him,  or  fly  over  his  head.  We  take  it 
for  a  certain  Cgn  that  you  are  at  a  lofs  for  prefent  grievances,  when  you  are 
thus  forced  to  have  recourfe  to  your  future  profpedis,  and  future  miferies. 
Now,  Sir,  you  muft  know,  that  we  Free-holders  have  a  natural  averfion  to 
hanging,  and  do  not  know  how  to  anfwer  it  to  our  wives  and  families,  if 
we  fhould  venture  our  necks  upon  the  truth  of  your  prophecies.  In  our 
ordinary  way  of  judging,  we  guefs  at  the  King's  future  condud  by  what 
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we  have  feen  already;  and  therefore  beg  you  will  excufe  us  if  for  the  prc- 
fentwe  defer  entering  into  a  rebellion,  to  which  you  fo  gracioufly  invite  us. 
When  we  have  as  bad  a  profpe^l  of  our  King  George\  reign,  as  we  fhould 
have  of  yours,  then  will  be  your  time  to  date  another  declaration  from  your 
Court  at  Commerci:  which,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  prophecy  in  our  turn, 
cannot  poffibly  happen  before  the  hundred  and  fiftieth  year  of  your 
reign. 

Having  conlidered  the  pafl  and  future  grievances  mentioned  in  your  de- 
claration, we  come  now  to  the  prefent;  all  of  which  are  founded  upon  this 
fuppofition,  That  whatever  is  done  by  his  Majefty  or  his  Minillers  to  keep 
you  out  of  the  BritiJJi  throne,  is  a  grievance.  Thefe,  Sir,  may  be  grievances 
to  you,  but  they  are  none  to  us.  On  the  contrary,  we  look  upon  them  as 
the  greatefl  inftances  of  his  Majefty's  care  and  tendernefs  for  his  people. 
To  take  them  in  order:  the  firfl  relates  to  the  Minillry;  who  are  chofen,  as 
you  obferve  very  rightly,  out  of  the  worft,  and  not  the  bell  oi your  fubje6ls. 
Now,  Sir,  can  you  in  confcience  think  us  to  be  fuch  fools  as  to  rebel  againft 
the  King,  for  having  employed  thofe  who  are  his  moft  eminent  friends,  and 
were  the  greateft  fufferers  in  his  caufe  before  he  came  to  the  crown;  and  for 
having  removed  a  General  who  is  now  a61ually  in  arms  againft  him,  and 
two  Secretaries  of  State,  both  of  whom  have  lifted  themfelves  in  your  fer- 
vice;  or  becaufe  he  chofe  to  fubllitute  in  their  places  fuch  men  who  had 
diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  zeal  againft  you,  in  the  moft  famous  bat- 
tles, negotiations,  and  debates. 

The  fecond  grievance  you  mention,  is,  that  the  glory  of  the  late  Oueen 
has  fuffered,  who,  you  infinuate,  had  fecured  to  you  the  enjoyment  of  that  inhe- 
ritance out  of  which  you,  had  been  fo  long  kept.  This  may  indeed  be  a  reafon 
why  her  memory  fhould  be  precious  with  you:  but  you  may  be  fure  we. 
fhall  think  never  the  better  of  her,  for  her  having  your  good  word.  For  the 
fame  reafon  it  makes  us  ftare,  when  we  hear  it  objected  to  his  prefent  Maje- 
fty, That  he  is  not  kind  to  Her  faithful  fervants;  fmce,  if  we  can  believe  what 
you  yourfelf  fay,  it  is  impofFible  they  fhould  be  His  faithful  fervants.  And 
by  the  way,  many  of  your  private  friends  here  wifh  you  would  forbear  bab- 
bling at  that  rate:  for,  to  tell  you  a  fecret,  we  are  very  apt  to  fufped  that 
any  Engli/hman,  who  deferves  your  praife,  deferves  to  be  hanged. 

The  next  grievance,  which  you  have  a, mighty  mind  to  redrefs  among  us, 
is  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  againft  whom  you  bring  a  ftale  accufa- 
tion  which  has  been  ufed  by  every  minority  in  the  memory  of  man;  name- 
ly, that  it  was  procured  by  unwarrantable  influences  and  corruptions.  We 
cannot  indeed  blame  you  for  being  angry  at  thofe  who  have  fet  fuch  a 
round  price  upon  your  head.  Your  accufation  of  our  High  Court  of  Par- 
liament 
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liament  puts  us  in  mind  of  a  ftory,  often  told  among  us  Free-holders^  con- 
cerning a  rattle-brained  young  fellow,  who  being  indicfled  for  two  or  three 
pranks  upon  the  highway,  told  the  Judge  he  would  fwear  the  peace  a- 
gainft  him,   for  putting  him  in  fear  of  his  life. 

The  next  grievance  is  fuch  a  one,  that  we  are  amazed  how  it  could  come 
into  your  head.  Your  words  are  as  follow.  Whiljl  the  principal  powers  en- 
gaged in  the  late  wars  do  enjoy  the  blejfings  of  peace,  and  are  attentive  to  difcharge 
their  debts,  and  eaje  their  people,  Great  Britain  in  the  midjl  of  peace,  feels  all  the 
load  of  war.  New  debts  are  contracted,  new  3innies  are  raifed  at  home,  Dutch 
forces  are  brought  into  thefe  kingdoms.  What  in  the  name  of  wonder  do  you 
mean?  Are  you  in  earnefl,  or  do  you  defign  to  banter  us?  Whom  is  the 
nation  obliged  to  for  all  this  load  of  war  that  it  feels?  Had  you  been  wife 
enough  to  have  flept  at  Bar-le-duc  in  a  whole  fkin,  we  fhouldnot  have  con- 
traded  new  debts,  raifed  new  armies,  or  brought  over  DwfcA  forces  to  make 
an  example  of  you. 

The  moft  pleafant  grievance  is  flill  behind,  and  indeed  a  moft  proper  one 
to  clofe  up  this  article.  King  George  has  taken  pojfeffion  of  the  Dutchy  of  Bremen^ 
whereby  a  door  is  ope?ied  to  let  in  an  inundation  of  foreigners  from  abroad,  and  to  re^ 
duce  thefe  ?iations  to  the  flate  of  a  Province  to  one  of  the  moft  inconfiderable  Provinces 
of  the  Empire.  And  do  you  then  really  believe  the  mob  ftory,  that  King 
George  defigns  to  make  a  bridge  of  boats  from  Hanover  to  Wapping?  We 
would  have  you  know  that  fome  of  us  read  Baker's  Chronicle,  and  do  not 
find  that  William  the  Conqueror  ever  thought  of  making  England  a  province 
to  his  native  Dutchy  oi  Normandy^  notwithftanding  it  lay  fo  much  more 
convenient  for  that  purpofe:  nor  that  YJm^  James  the  Firft  had  ever  any 
thoughts  of  reducing  this  nation  to  the  ftate  of  a  province  to  his  ancient 
kingdom  o{  Scotland.,  though  it  lies  upon  the  fame  continent.  But  pray 
how  comes  it  to  pafs  that  the  Electorate  of  Hanover  is  become  all  of  a  fud- 
denone  of  the  moft  inconfiderable  provinces  of  the  Empire?  If  you  under- 
value it  upon  the  account  of  its  religion,  you  have  fome  reafon  for  what  you 
fay;  though  you  fhould  not  think  we  are  fuch  ftrangers  to  maps,  and  live 
fo  much  out  of  the  world,  as  to  be  ignorant  that  it  is  for  power  and  extent 
the  fecond  Proteftant  ftate  in  Germany;  and  whether  you  know  it  or  no,  the 
Proteftant  religion  in  the  Empire,  is  looked  upon  as  a  fufficient  balance 
againft  popery.  Befides,  you  fhould  have  confidered  that  in  your  declara- 
tion upon  the  King's  coming  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.,  you  endeavour- 
ed to  terrify  us  from  receving  him,  by  reprefenting  him  as  a  powerful  foreign 
Prince,  fupported  by  a  numerous  army  of  his  ownfabjeBs.  Be  that  as  it  will;  we 
are  no  more  afraid  of  being  a  province  to  Hanover.,  than  the  Hanoverians 
are  apprehenfive  of  being  a  province  to  Bremen, 

We 
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We  have  now  taken  notice  of  thofe  great  evils  which  you  are  come  to  ref- 
cue  us  from:  but  as  they  are  fuch  as  we  have  neither  felt  or  feen,  we  defire 
you  will  put  yourfelf  to  no  farther  trouble  for  our  fakes. 

You  afterwards  begin  a  kind  of  7g  Deimi,  before  the  time,  in  that  remark- 
able fentence,  H''<?  c^or^  ^/ie  wifdom  of  tite  Divine  Providence,  which  has  opened  a 
way  to  our  Rejloration,  by  thejuccefs  of  thofe  very  meafures  that  to  ere  laid  to  difappoint 
us  for  ever.  We  are  at  a  lofs  to  know  what  you  mean  by  this  devout  jar- 
gon: but  by  what  goes  before  and  follows,  we  fuppofe  it  to  be  this:  that 
the  coming  of  King  George  to  the  Crown,  has  made  many  malecontents, 
and  by  that  means  opened  a  way  to  your  reftoration;  whereas  you  fhould 
confider,  that  if  he  had  not  come  to  the  Crown,  the  way  had  been  open 
of  itfelf.  In  the  fame  pious  paragraph,  You  mofl  earnefily  conjure  us  to  pur- 
fue  thofe  methods  for  your  Ref  oration.,  which  the  finger  of  God  feems  to  point  out 
to  us.  Now  the  only  methods  which  we  can  make  ufe  of  for  that  end,  are 
civil  war,  rapine,  bloodfhed,  treafon  and  perjury;  methods  which  we  Pro- 
teflants  do  humbly  conceive,  can  never  be  poined  out  to  us  by  the  finger  of 
God. 

The  reft  of  your  declaration  contains  the  encouragements  you  give  us  to 
rebel.  Firft,  you  promife  to  fhare  with  us  all  dangers  and  difficulties  which  we 
fhall  meet  with  in  this  worthy  enterprife.  You  are  very  much  in  the  right 
of  it:  you  have  nothing  to  lofe,  and  hope  to  get  a  Crown:  we  do  not  hope 
for  any  new  Free-holds,  and  only  defire  to  keep  what  we  have.  As  therefore 
you  are  in  the  right  to  undergo  dangers  and  difficulties  to  make  yourfelf 
our  mailer,  we  (hall  think  ourfelves  as  much  in  the  right  to  undergo  dangers 
and  difficulties  to  hinder  you  from  being  fo. 

Secondly,  You  promife  to  refer  your  and  our  interefl  to  a  Scotch  Parliament, 
which  you  are  refolved  to  call  immediately.  We  fuppofe  you  mean  if  the 
frofl  holds.  But,  Sir,  we  are  certainly  informed  there  is  a  Parliament  now 
fitting  at  We/lminfer,  that  are  bufy  at  prefent  in  taking  care  both  of  the 
Scotch  and  EngUfh  interefl,  and  have  actually  done  every  thing  which  you 
would  let  be  done  by  our  Reprefentatives  in  the  Highlands. 

Thirdly,  Tou  promife  that  if  we  will  rebel  for  you  againft  our  prefent  Sovereign, 
you  will  remit  and  difcharge  all  crimes  of  high-treafon,  mifprifion,  and  all  other  crimes 
and  offences  whatfoever,  done  or  committed  againf  you  or  your  father.  But  will  you 
anfwer  in  this  cafe  that  King  George  will  forgive  us?  Otherwife  we  befeech 
you  to  confider  what  poor  comfort  it  would  be  for  a  Briiifli  Free-holder  to 
be  conveyed  up  Holborn  with  your  pardon  in  his  pocket.  And  here  we 
cannot  but  remark,  that  the  conditions  of  your  general  pardon  are  fo  Hinted, 
ss  to  fhew  that  you  are  very  cautious  left  your  good-nature  fliould  carry  you 
too  far.  You  exclude  from  the  benefit  of  it,  all  thofe  who  do  not  from  the  time 
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of  your  landing  lay  hold  on  mercy,  and  return  to  their  duty  and  allegiance.  By  this 
means  all  neuters  and  lookers-on  are  to  be  executed  of  courfe:  and  by  the 
ftudied  ambiguity  in  which  you  couch  the  terms  of  your  gracious  pardon, 
you  flill  leave  room  to  gratify  yourfelf  in  all  the  pleafures  of  tyranny  and 
revenge. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  have  fo  bad  an  opinion  of  rebellion,  as  well  as  of 
your  motives  to  it,  and  rewards  for  it,  that  you  may  reft  fatisfied,  there  are 
few  Free-holders  on  this  fide  the  Forth  who  will  engage  in  it:  and  we  verily 
believe  that  you  will  fuddenly  take  a  refolution  in  your  cabinet  oi Highland- 
ers to  fcamper  off  with  your  new  crown,  which  we  are  told  the  Ladies  of 
thofe  parts  have  fo  generoufly  clubbed  for.  And  you  may  affure  yourfelf 
that  it  is  the  only  one  you  are  like  to  get  by  this  notable  expedition.  And 
fo  we  bid  you  heartily  farewel. 

Dated  JblU.  iQ,  in  the  fecond  year  of  our 
public  happinejs. 

N*^  10.  Monday.,  January  23. 

Potior  vija  ejl  periculofa  liber tas  quieto  Jervitio.  Sail. 

ON E  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  all  honeft  and  difinterefted  Britons  of 
what  party  foever,  if  they  underftood  one  another,  are  of  the  fame 
opinion  in  points  of  government:  and  that  the  grofs  of  the  people,  who 
are  impofed  upon  by  terms  which  they  do  not  comprehend,  are  Whigs  iri 
their  hearts.  They  are  made  to  believe,  that  paffive-obedience  and  non- 
refiftance,  unlimited  power  and  indefeafible  right,  have  fomething  of  a  ve- 
nerable and  religious  meaning  in  them;  whereas  in  reality  they  only  imply, 
that  a  King  of  Great  Britain  has  a  right  to  be  a  Tyrant,  and  that  his  fub- 
je^ls  are  obliged  in  confcience  to  be  flaves.  Were  the  cafe  truly  and  fairly 
laid  before  them,  they  would  know,  that  when  they  make  a  profeffion  of 
fuch  principles,  they  renounce  their  legal  claim  to  liberty  and  property, 
and  unwarily  fubmit  to  what  they  really  abhor. 

It  is  our  happinefs,  under  the  prefent  reign,  to  hear  our  King  from  the 
throne  exhorting  vis  to  be  zealous  ajjertors  of  the  liberties  of  our  country,  which 
exclude  all  pretenfions  to  an  arbitrary,  tyrannic,  or  defpotic  power.  Thofe, 
who    have   the  misfortune   to   live   under  fuch   a  power,    have  no  other 
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law  but  the  will  of  their  Prince,  and  confequently  no  privileges,  but 
what  are  pernicious.  For  though  in  fome  arbitrary  governments  there 
may  be  a  body  of  laws  obferved  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  juflice,  they  are 
not  fufficient  to  fecure  any  rights  to  the  people;  becaufe  they  may  be  dif- 
penfed  with,  or  laid  afide  at  the  pleafure  of  the  Sovereign. 

And  here  it  very  much  imports  us  to  confider,  that  arbitrary  power  naturally 
tends  to  make  a  man  a  bad  Sovereign,  who  might  poffibly  have  been  a  good 
one,  had  he  been  invefted  with  an  authority  limited  and  circumfcribed  by 
laws.  None  can  doubt  of  this  tendency  in  arbitrary  power,  who  confxder, 
that  it  fills  the  mind  of  man  with  great  and  unreafonable  conceits  of  him- 
felf;  raifes  him  into  a  belief,  that  he  is  of  a  fuperior  fpecies  to  his  fubje6ls; 
extinguiflies  in  him  the  principle  of  fear,  which  is  one  of  the  greatell  mo- 
tives to  all  duties;  and  creates  an  ambition  of  magnifying  himfelf,  by  the 
exertion  of  fuch  a  power  in  all  its  inftances.  So  great  is  the  danger,  that 
when  a  Sovereign  can  do  what  he  will,  he  will  do  what  he  can. 

One  of  the  mod  arbitrary  Prifices  in  our  age  was  Muley  IJhmael,  Emperor 
of  Morocco,  who,  after  a  long  reign,  died  about  a  twelvemonth  ago.  This 
Prince  was  a  man  of  much  wit  and  natural  fenfe,  of  an  active  temper,  un- 
daunted courage,  and  great  application.  He  was  a  defcendent  oi  MaJiomct; 
and  fo  exemplary  for  his  adherence  to  the  law  of  his  Prophet,  that  he  ab- 
flained  all  his  life  from  ihe  tafte  of  wine;  began  the  annual  faft,  or  Lent  of 
Ramadan,  two  months  before  his  fubje61s;  was  frequent  in  his  prayers;  and 
that  he  might  not  want  opportunities  of  kneeling,  had  fixed  in  all  the  fpa- 
cious  courts  of  his  palace  large  confecrated  ftones  pointing  to^vards  the  eaft, 
for  any  occafional  exercife  of  his  devotion.  What  might  not  have  been 
hoped  from  a  prince  of  thefe  endowments,  had  they  not  been  all  rendered 
ufelefs  and  ineffe61ual  to  the  good  of  his  people  by  the  notion  of  that  power 
which  they  afcribed  to  him!  This  will  appear,  if  we  confider  how  he  exer- 
cifed  it  towards  his  fubjecls  in  thofe  three  great  points  which  are  the  chief 
ends  of  government,  the  prefervation  of  their  lives,  the  fecurity  of  their 
fortunes,  and  the  determinations  of  juftice  between  man  and  man. 

Foreign  Envoys,  who  have  given  an  account  of  their  audiences,  defcribe 
this  holy  man  mounted  on  horfeback  in  an  open  court,  with  feveral  of  his 
Alciads,  or  governors  of  provinces  about  him,  Handing  barefoot,  trembling, 
bowing  to  the  earth,  and  at  every  word  he  fpoke,  breaking  out  into  paffi- 
onate  exclamations  of  praife,  as,  Great  is  the  Wijdom  of  our  Lord  the  Kiyig;  our 
Lord  the  King  /peaks  as  an  angel  from  Heaven.  Happy  was  the  man  among 
them,  who  was  fo  much  a  favorite  as  to  be  fent  on  an  errand  to  the  moft 
remote  fireet  in  his  capital;  which  he  performed  ^vith  the  greateft  alacrity^ 
ran  through  every  puddle  that  lay  in  his  ^vay,  and  took  care  to  return  out 
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of  breath  and  covered  with  dirt,  that  he  might  fhew  himfelf  a  diligent  and 
faithful  Minifter.  His  Majefly  at  the  fame  time,  to  exhibit  the  greatnefs  of 
his  power,  and  ftiew  his  horfemanfliip,  feldom  difmifled  the  foreigner  from 
his  prefence,  till  he  had  entertained  him  with  the  flaughter  of  two  or  three 
of  his  liege  fubje6ls,  whom  he  very  dexteroufly  put  to  death  with  the  tilt  of 
his  launce.  St.  Olon,  the  French  Envoy,  tells  us,  that  when  he  had  his  laft 
audience  of  him,  he  received  him  in  robes  juft  flained  with  an  execution; 
and  that  he  was  blooded  up  to  his  elbows  by  a  couple  of  Moors,  whom  he 
had  been  butchering  with  his  own  imperial  hands.  By  the  calculation  of 
that  author,  and  many  others,  who  have  fince  given  an  account  of  his  ex- 
ploits, we  may  reckon  that  by  his  own  arm  he  killed  above  forty  thoufand 
of  his  people.  To  render  himfelf  the  more  awful,  he  chofe  to  wear  a  garb 
of  a  particular  color  when  he  was  bent  upon  executions;  fo  that  when  he 
appeared  in  yellow,  his  great  men  hid  themfelves  in  corners,  and  durft  not 
pay  their  court  to  him,  till  he  had  fatiated  his  thirfl  of  blood  by  the  death 
of  fome  of  his  loyal  commoners,  or  of  fuch  unwary  officers  of  ftate  as 
chanced  to  come  in  his  way.  Upon  this  account  we  are  told,  that  the  firft 
news  enquired  after  every  morning  at  Mequinez,  was.  Whether  the  Em- 
peror was  ftirring,  and  in  a  good  or  bad  humor?  As  this  Prince  was  a  great 
admirer  of  archite6ture,  and  employed  many  thoufarids  in  works  of  that 
kind,  if  he  did  not  approve  the  plan  of  the  performance,  it  was  ufual  for 
him  to  fhew  the  delicacy  of  his  tafte  by  demolifliing  the  building,  and  put- 
ting to  death  all  that  had  a  hand  in  it.  I  have  heard  but  of  one  inftance 
of  his  mercy;  which  was  fliewn  to  the  mafter  of  an  Engllfh  veffel.  This  our 
countryman  prefented  him  with  a  curious  hatchet,  which  he  received  very 
gracioufly;  and  afking  him  whether  it  had  a  good  edge,  tried  it  upon  the 
donor,  who  flipping  afide  from  the  blow,  efcaped  with  the  lofs  only  of  his 
right  ear;  for  old  Muley,  upon  fecond  thoughts,  confidering  that  it  was  not 
one  of  his  own  fubje6ls,  flopped  his  hand,  and  would  not  fend  him  to  Para- 
dife.  I  cannot  quit  this  article  of  his  tendernefs  for  the  lives  of  his  people, 
without  mentioning  one  of  his  Queens,  whom  he  was  remarkably  fond  of; 
as  alfo  a  favorite  prime  Minifter,  who  was  very  dear  to  him.  The  lirft  died 
by  a  kick  of  her  Lord  the  King,  when  fhe  was  big  with  child,  for  having 
gathered  a  flower  as  fhe  was  walking  with  him  in  his  pleafure  garden. 
The  other  was  baftinadoed  to  death  by  his  Majefly;  who,  repenting  of  the 
drubs  he  had  given  him  when  it  was  too  late,  to  manifefl  his  efleem  for  the 
memory  of  fo  worthy  a  man,  executed  the  furgeon  that  could  not  cure  him. 
This  abfolute  Monarch  was  as  notable  a  guardian  of  the  fortunes,  as  of 
the  lives  of  his  fubjeds.  When  any  man  among  his  people  grew  rich,  in 
order  to  keep  him  from  being  dangerous  to  the  State,  he  ufed  to  fend  for  all 
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his  goods  and  chattels.  His  governors  of  towns  and  provinces,  who  formed 
themfelves  upon  the  example  of  their  Grand  Monarque,  praclifed  rapine,  vio- 
lence, extortion,  and  all  the  arts  of  defpotic  government  in  their  refpedive 
diftrids,  that  they  might  be  the  better  enabled  to  make  him  their  yearly 
prefents.  For  the  greateft  of  his  Viceroys  could  only  propofe  to  himfelf  a 
comfortable  fubfiflence  out  of  the  plunder  of  his  province,  and  was  in  cer- 
tain danger  of  being  recalled  or  hanged,  if  he  did  not  remit  the  bulk  of  it  to 
his  dread  Sovereign.  That  he  might  make  a  right  ufe  of  thefe  prodigious 
treafures,  Avhich  flowed  in  to  him  from  all  the  parts  of  his  wide  Empire,  he 
took  care  to  bury  them  under  ground,  by  the  hands  of  his  moft  trufty  flaves, 
and  then  cut  their  throats,  as  the  moft  effe6lual  method  to  keep  them  from 
making  difcoveries.  Thefe  were  his  Ways  and  Means  for  raifmg  money,  by 
which  he  weakened  the  hands  of  the  fa6lious,  and  in  any  cafe  of  emergen- 
cy, could  employ  the  whole  wealth  of  his  empire,  which  he  had  thus  amaff- 
ed  together  in  his  fubterraneous  exchequer. 

As  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  property  under  an  arbitrary  government, 
you  may  learn  what  was  Midey  IJhmaels  notion  of  it  from  the  following  ftory. 
Being  upon  the  road,  amidft  his  life-guards,  a  little  before  the  time  of  the 
Ram-feaji,  he  met  one  of  his  Alcaids  at  the  head  of  his  fervants,  who  were 
driving  a  great  flock  of  fheep  to  market.  The  Emperor  afked  whofe  they 
were:  the  Alcaid  anfwered  with  profound  fubmiffion.  They  are  mine,  0  Ifti- 
mael.  Son  of  Ylch&tii,  of  the  line  o/"Hafl~an.  Thine!  thou  f on  of  a  cuckold,  faidthis 
Servant  cf  the  Lord;  I  thought  I  had  been  the  only  propiietor  in  this  country;  upon 
which  he  run  him  through  the  body  with  his  launce,  and  very  pioufly 
diftributed  the  fheep  among  his  guards,  for  the  celebration  of  the  feaft. 

His  determinations  of  juftice  between  man  and  man,  were  indeed  very 
fummary  and  decifive,  and  generally  put  an  end  to  the  vexations  of  a  law- 
fuit,  by  the  ruin  both  of  plaintiff  and  defendant.  Travellers  have  recorded 
fome  famples  of  this  kind,  which  may  give  us  an  idea  of  the  bleffings  of  his 
Adminiftration.  One  of  his  Alcaids  complaining  to  him  of  a  wife,  whom 
he  had  received  from  his  Majefty's  hands,  and  therefore  could  not  divorce 
her,  that  fhe  ufed  to  pull  him  by  the  beard;  the  Emperor  to  redrefs  this 
grievance,  ordered  his  beard  to  be  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  that  he  might 
not  be  liable  to  any  more  fuch  affronts.  A  country  farmer  having  accufed 
fome  of  his  Negro  guards  for  robbing  him  of  a  drove  of  oxen,  the  Emperor 
readily  fhot  the  offenders:  but  afterwards  demanding  reparation  of  the  ac- 
cufer,  for  the  lofs  of  fo  many  brave  fellows,  and  finding  him  infolvent,  com- 
pounded the  matter  with  him  by  taking  away  his  life.  There  are  many 
other  inftances  of  the  fame  kind.     I  muft  obferve  however  under  this  head, 
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that  the  only  good  thing  he  is  celebrated  for,  during  his  whole  reign,  was 
the  clearing  of  the  roads  and  highways  of  robbers,  with  which  they  ufed  to 
be  very  much  infefted.  But  his  method  was  to  flay  man,  woman  and  child, 
who  lived  within  a  certain  diftance  from  the  place  where  the  robbery  was 
committed.  This  extraordinary  piece  of  juflice  could  not  but  have  its  ef- 
fe61,  by  making  every  road  in  his  empire  unfafe  for  the  profeflion  of  a  free- 
booter. 

I  muft  not  omit  this  Emperor's  reply  to  Sir  Cloudjly  Shovel,  who  had  taken 
feveral  of  his  fubje6ls  by  way  of  reprifal  for  the  EngliJJi  captives  that  were 
detained  in  his  dominions.  Upon  the  Admiral's  offering  to  exchange  them 
on  very  advantageous  terms,  this  good  Emperor  fent  him  word,  The  fub- 
je6ls  he  had  taken  were  poor  men,  not  worth  the  ranfoming;  -and  that  he 
might  throw  them  overboard,  or  deftroy  them  otherwife  as  he  pleafed. 

Such  was  the  government  of  Muley  IJiimael,  thejervant  of  God,  the  Emperor  of 
the  faithful,  who  was  courageous  in  the  way  of  the  Lord,  the  noble,  the  good. 

To  conclude  this  account,  which  is  extra61ed  from  the  beft  authorities, 
I  fhall  only  obferve  that  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  his  late  mofl  Chriflian 
Majefty.  In  a  letter  to  him,  he  compliments  him  with  the  title  of  Sovereign 
Arbiter  of  the  aSiions  and  wills  of  his  people.  And  in  a  book  publifhed  by  a  French- 
man, who  was  fent  to  him  as  an  Ambaflador,  is  the  following  paffage.  He 
is  abfolute  in  his  States,  and  often  compares  himfelf  to  the  Emperor  o/"  France,  who  he 
fays  is  the  only  perfon  that  knows  how  to  reign  like  himfelf  and  to  make  his  will  the  law. 

This  was  that  Emperor  of  France  to  whom  the  perfon  who  has  a  great 
mind  to  be  King  of  thefe  realms  owed  his  education,  and  from  whom  he 
learned  his  notions  of  government.  What  fhould  hinder  one,  whofe  mind 
is  fo  well  feafoned  with  fuch  prepofleflions,  from  attempting  to  copy  after 
his  patron,  in  the  exercife  of  fuch  a  power;  efpecially  confidering  that  the 
party  who  efpoufe  his  intereft,  never  fail  to  compliment  a  Prince  that  dif- 
tributes  all  his  places  among  them,  with  unlimited  power  on  his  part,  and 
unconditional  obedience  on  that  of  his  fubjeds. 


Friday, 
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N°  II.  Friday:,  January  27. 

HONI    so  IT    Q_UI    MAL    Y    P  E  N  S  E. 

BY  our  lateft  advices,  both  from  town  and  country,  it  appears,  that  the 
Ladies  o^  Great  Britain,  who  are  able  to  bear  arms,  that  is,  to  fmile  or  frown 
to  any  purpofe,  have  already  begun  to  commit  hoflilities  upon  the  men  of 
each  oppofite  party.  To  this  end  we  are  affured,  that  many  of  them  on 
both  fides  exercife  before  their  glafles  every  morning;  that  they  have  already 
cafhiered  feveral  of  their  followers  as  mutineers,  who  have  contradided 
them  in  fome  political  converfations;  and  that  the  Whig  Ladies  in  particu- 
lar defign  very  foon  to  have  a  general  review  of  their  forces,  at  a  play  be- 
fpoken  by  one  of  their  leaders.  This  fet  of  Ladies,  indeed,  as  they  daily 
do  duty  at  court,  are  much  more  expert  in  the  ufe  of  their  airs  and  graces 
than  their  female  antagonifts,  who  are  moft  of  them  bred  in  the  country:  fo 
that  the  fiflerhood  of  loyalifts,  in  refped  of  the  fair  malecontents,  are  like 
an  army  of  regular  forces,  compared  with  a  raw  undifciplined  militia. 

It  is  to  this  misfortune  in  their  education  that  we  may  afcribe  the  rude 
and  opprobrious  language  with  which  the  difaffe^led  part  of  the  fex  treat 
the  prefent  Royal  Family.  A  little  lively  ruftic,  who  hath  been  trained  up 
in  ignorance  and  prejudice,  will  prattle  treafon  a  whole  winter's  evening, 
and  firing  together  a  parcel  of  filly  feditious  flories,  that  are  equally  void  of 
decency  and  truth.  Nay,  you  fometimes  meet  with  a  zealous  matron  ^v■ho 
fcts  up  for  the  pattern  of  a  parifh,  uttering. fuch  invedives  as  are  highly 
mifbecoming  her,  borh  as  a  woman  and  a  fubje<9;.  In  anfvyer  therefore  to 
fuch  difloyal  termagants,  I  fhall  repeat  to  them  a  fpeech  of  the  honeft  and 
blunt  Duke  du  Sully  to  an  affembly  oi  Popijli  Ladies,  who  were  railing  very 
bitterly  againft  Henry  the  Fourth,  at  his  acceffion  to  .the  French  throne;.  La- 
dies, faid  he,  you  have  a  very  good  King,  if  you  knoiu  when. you  are  well.  However 
Jetyour  hearts  at  rejl',  for  he  is  'not  a  inaji:  tjo.beJi-Med.or  fcratched  out  of  his  kingdom. 
;  But  as  I  never  care,  to  fpeak  of  ther, fair  fex,.  unlefs  I  have  an  occafion  to 
praife  them,  I  fhall  take:  my  leave  of  thefe- ungentle  damfels;  and  only  beg 
of  them,  not  to  make  themfelves  lefs  amiable  than  nature  defigned  them,  by 
being  rebels  to  the  beft  of  their  abilities,    and  endeavouring  to  bring  their 
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country  into  bloodftied  and  confufion.  Let  me  therefore  recommend  to 
them  the  example  of  thofe  beautiful  affociates,  whom  I  mentioned  in  my 
eighth  paper,  as  I  have  received  the  particulars  of  their  behaviour  from  the 
perfon  with  whom  I  lodged  their  aflbciation. 

This  alTociation  being  written  at  length  in  a  large  roll  of  the  finefl  vellum, 
with  three  diftin61:  columns  for  the  maids,  wives,  and  widows,  was  opened 
for  the  fubfcribers  near  a  fortnight  ago.  Never  was  a  fubfcription  for  a 
Raffling  or  an  Opera  more  crowded.  There  is  fcarce  a  celebrated  beauty 
about  town  that  you  may  not  find  in  one  of  the  three  lifts;  infomuch,  that 
if  a  man,  who  did  not  know  the  defign,  fhould  read  only  the  names  of  the 
fubfcribers,  he  would  fancy  every  column  to  be  a  catalogue  of  toafts.  Mr. 
Motteux  has  been  heard  to  fay  more  than  once,  that  if  he  had  the  portraits 
of  all  the  affociates,  they  would  make  a  finer  au61ioii  of  pi6lures,  than  he  or 
any  body  elfe  had  ever  exhibited. 

Several  of  thefe  Ladies  indeed  criticifed  upon  the  form  of  the  afibciation. 
One  of  them,  after  the  perufal  of  it,  wondered  that  among  the  features  to 
be  ufed  in  defence  of  their  country,  there  was  no  mention  made  of  Teeth; 
upon  which  fhe  fmiled  very  charmingly  and  difcovered  as  fine  a  fet  as  ever 
eye  beheld.  Another,  who  was  a  tall  lovely  Prude,  holding  up  her  head 
in  a  moft  majeftic  manner,  faid,  with  fome  difdain,  flie  thought  a  good  Neck 
might  have  done  his  Majefty  as  much  fervice  as  fmiles  or  dimples.  A  third 
looked  upon  the  afibciation  as  defective,  becaufe  fo  neceffary  a  word  as  Hands 
was  omitted;  and  by  her  manner  of  taking  up  the  pen,  it  was  eafy  to  guefs 
the  reafon  of  her  objedion. 

Moft  of  the  perfons  who  aflbciated,  have  done  much  more  than  by  the  let- 
ter of  the  aflbciation  they  were  obliged  to;  having  not  only  fet  their  names 
to  it,  but  fubfcribed  their  feveral  aids  and  fubfidies  for  the  carrying  on  fo 
good  a  caufe.  In  the  virgin  column  is  one  who  fubfcribes  fifteen  lovers, 
all  of  them  good  men  and  true.  There  is  another  who  fubfcribes  five  admi- 
rers, with  on-e  tall  handfome  black  man  fit  to  be  a  Colonel.  In  fhort,  there 
is  fcarce  one  in  this  lift  who  does  not  engage  herfelf  to  fupply  a  quota  of 
brifk.  young  fellows,  many  of  them  already  equipped  with  hats  and  feathers. 
Among  the  reft,  was  a  pretty  fprightly  coquette,  with  fparkling  eyes,  who 
fubfcribed  two  quivers  of  arrows. 

In  the  column  of  wives,  the  firft  that  took  pen  in  hand,  writ  her  own 
name  and  one  vaffal,  meaning  her  huftjand.  Another  fubfcribes  her  huf- 
band  and  three  fons.  Another  her  hufband  and  fix  coach-horfes.  Moft  in 
this  catalogue  paired  themfelves  with  their  refpedive  mates,  anfwering  for 
them  as  men  of  honeft  principles,  and  fit  for  the  fervice. 

X  B. 
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?f.  B.  There  were  two  in  this  cokimn  that  wore  afTociation  ribbons;  the 
firfi;  of  them  fubfcribed  her  hufband,  and  her  hufband's  friend;  the  fecond 
a  hufband  and  five  lovers;  but  upon  enquiry  into  their  characters,  they  are 
both  of  them  found  to  be  Tories,  who  hung  out  falfe  colors  to  be  fpies  upon 
the  aflbciation,  or  to  infinuate  to  the  world  by  their  fubfcriptions,  as  if  a 
Lady  of  Whig  principles  could  love  any  man  befides  her  hufband. 

The  widows  column  is  headed  by  a  fine  woman  who  calls  herfelf  Boadicea, 
and  fubfcribes  fix  hundred  tenants.  It  was  indeed  obferved  that  the  ftrength 
of  the  affociation  lay  moft  in  this  column;  every  widow,  in  proportion  to 
her  jointure,  having  a  great  number  of  admirers,  and  mofl  of  them  diflin- 
guiflied  as  able  men.  Thofe  who  have  examined  this  lift,  compute  that 
there  may  be  three  regiments  raifed  out  of  it,  in  which  there  fhall  not  be 
one  man  under  fix  foot  high. 

I  muft  not  conclude  this  account,  without  taking  notice  of  the  AJfocialion- 
Ribbon,  by  which  thefe  beautiful  confederates  have  agreed  to  diftinguifli 
themfelves.  It  is  indeed  fo  very  pretty  an  ornament,  that  I  wonder  any 
Englijli  woman  will  be  without  it.  A  Lady  of  the  AJfociation  who  bears  this 
badge  of  allegiance  upon  her  breaft,  naturally  produces  a  defire  in  every 
male  beholder,  of  gaining  a  place  in  a  heart  which  carries  on  it  fuch  a  vifi- 
ble  mark  of  its  fidelity.  When  the  beauties  of  our  Ifland  are  thus  induftri- 
ous  tofhew  their  principles  as  well  as  their  charms,  they  raife  the  fentiments 
of  their  countrymen,  and  infpire  them  at  the  fame  time  both  with  loyalty 
and  love.  What  numbers  of  profelytes  may  we  not  expe6t,  when  the  moft 
amiable  of  the  Britons  thus  exhibit  to  their  admirers  the  only  terms  upon 
which  they  are  to  hope  for  any  correfpondence  or  alliance  with  them!  It  is 
well  known  that  the  greateft  blow  the  French  nation  ever  received,  was  the 
dropping  of  a  fine  Lady's  garter,  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Third. 
The  moft  remarkable  battles  Vv'hich  have  been  fince  gained  over  that  nation, 
were  fought  under  the  aufpices  of  a  blue  Ribbon.  As  our  Briti/Ii  Ladies  have 
ftill  the  fame  faces,  and  our  men  the  fame  hearts,  why  may  we  not  hope 
for  the  fame  glorious  atchievements  from  the  influence  of  this  beautiful 
breaft-knot? 


Monday., 
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Quapropter,  de  Jummd  Jalute  vejird,  P.  C.  de  vejlris  conjugibus  ac  liber  is,  de  aris  acfo- 
cis,  de  funis  ac  templis,  de  totius  urbis  tedlis  ac  Jcdibus,  de  imperio,  de  liber tate,  de 
Jalute  pair  ice,  deque  univerfd  republicd  decernite  diligenter,  ut  injtituijlis,  ac  for- 
titer.  Cic. 

THIS  day  being  fet  apart  by  public  authority  to  raife  in  us  an  abhor- 
rence to  the  Great  Rebellion,  which  involved  this  nation  in  fo  many  ca- 
lamities and  ended  in  the  murder  of  their  Sovereign;  it  may  not  be  unfea- 
fonable  to  fliew  the  guilt  of  rebellion  in  general,  and  of  that  rebellion  in 
particular  which  is  ftirred  up  againft  his  prefent  Majefly. 

That  rebellion  is  one  of  the  mod  heinous  crimes  which  it  is  in  the  power 
of  man  to  commit,  may  appear  from  feveral  confiderations.  Firjl,'zs  it  de- 
ftroys  the  end  of  all  government,  and  the  benefits  of  civil  lociety.  Govern- 
ment was  inftituted  for  maintaining  the  peace,  fafety,  and  happinefs  of  a 
people.  Thefe  great  ends  are  brought  about  by  a  general  conformity  and 
fubmiflion  to  that  frame  of  laws  which  is  eftablifhed  in  every  community, 
for  the  prote(5lion  of  the  innocent,  and  the  punifhment  of  the  guilty.  As 
<6n  the  one  fide  men  are  fecured  in  the  quiet  poffeffion  of  their  lives,  pro- 
perties, and  every  thing  they  have  a  right  to:  fo  on  the  other  fide,  thofe  who 
offer  them  any  injury  in  thefe  particulars,  are  fubje(5l:  to  penalties  propor- 
tioned to  their  refpe(5live  offences.  Government  therefore  mitigates  the  in- 
equality of  power  among  particular  perfons,  and  makes  an  innocent  man, 
though  of  the  lowefl  rank,  a  match  for  the  mightieft  of  his  fellow- fubje<51:s; 
fince  he  has  the  force  of  the  whole  community  on  his  fide,  which  is  able  to 
control  the  infolence  or  injuftice  of  any  private  opprefTor.  Now  rebellion 
difappoints  all  thefe  ends  and  benefits  of  government,  by  raifing  a  power 
in  oppofition  to  that  authority  which  has  been  eftablifhed  among  a  people 
for  their  mutual  welfare  and  defence.  So  that  rebellion  is  as  great  an  evil 
to  fociety,  as  government  itfelf  is  a  blefiing. 

In  the  next  place,  rebellion  is  a  violation  of  all  thofe  engagements,  which 
every  government  exa^ls  fromfuch  perfons  as  live  under  it;  andconfequent- 
ly,  themofl  bafe  and  pernicious  inftanceof  treachery  and  perfidioufnefs.  The 
guilt  of  rebellion  increafes  in   proportion  as   thefe  engagements  are  more 
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folemn  and  obligatory.  Thus  if  a  man  makes  his  way  to  rebellion  through 
perjury,  he  gives  additional  horrors  to  that  crime,  which  is  in  itfelf  of  the 
blacked  nature. 

We  may  likewife  confider  rebellion  as  a  greater  complication  of  wicked- 
nefs  than  any  other  crime  we  can  commit.  It  is  big  with  rapine,  facrilege, 
and  murder.  It  is  dreadful  in  its  mildeft  effects,  as  it  impoverifhes  the  pub- 
lic; ruins  particular  families;  begets  and  perpetuates  hatreds  among  fel- 
low-fubje61s,  friends,  and  relations;  makes  a  country  the  feat  of  war  and  de- 
folation;  and  expofes  it  to  the  attempts  of  its  foreign  enemies.  In  fhort, 
as  it  is  impoffible  for  it  to  take  effect,  or  to  make  the  fmalleft  progrefs,  but 
through  a  continued  courfe  of  violence  and  bloodfhed;  a  robber  or  a  mur- 
derer looks  like  an  innocent  man,  when  we  compare  him  with  a  rebel. 

I  fhall  only  add,  that  as  in  the  fubordination  of  a  government  the  King 
is  offended  by  any  infults  or  oppofitions  to  an  inferior  Magiftrate;  fo  the 
fovereign  Ruler  of  the  univerfe  is  affronted  by  a  breach  of  allegiance  to  thofe 
whom  he  has  fet  over  us;  Providence  having  delegated  to  the  fupreme  Ma- 
giftrate in  every  country  the  fame  power  for  the  good  of  men,  which  that 
fupreme  Magiftrate  transfers  to  thofe  feveral  officers  and  fubftitutes  who  a6l 
under  him,  for  the  preferving  of  order  and  juftice. 

Now  if  we  take  a  view  of  the  prefent  rebellion  which  is  formed  againft 
his  Majefty,  we  fhall  find  in  it  all  the  guilt  that  is  naturally  inherent  in  this 
crime,  without  any  fmgle  circumftance  to  alleviate  it.  Infurredions  among 
a  people  to  refcue  themfelves  from  the  moft  violent  and  illegal  oppreffions; 
to  throw  off  a  tyranny  that  makes  property  precarious,  and  life  painful;  to 
preferve  their  laws  and  their  religion  to  themfelves  and  their  pofterity;  are 
excufed  from  the  neceffity  of  fuch  an  undertaking,  when  no  other  means 
are  left  for  the  fecurity  of  every  thing  that  is  dear  and  valuable  to  reafon- 
able  creatures.  By  the  frame  of  our  conftitution,  the  duties  of  protection 
and  allegiance  are  reciprocal;  and  as  the  fafety  of  a  community  is  the  ulti- 
mate end  and  defign  of  government,  when  this,  inftead  of  being  preferved, 
is  manifeftly  deftroyed,  civil  focieties  are  excufable  before  God  and  man,  if 
they  endeavour  to  recover  themfelves  out  of  fo  miferable  a  condition.  For 
in  fuch  a  cafe  government  becomes  an  evil  inftead  of  a  bleffmg,  and  is  not 
at  all  preferable  to  a  ftate  of  anarchy  and  mutual  independence.  For  thefe 
reafons,  we  have  fcarce  ever  yet  heard  of  an  infurre61ion  that  was  not 
either  colored  with  grievances  of  the  higheft  kind,  or  countenanced  by 
one  or  more  branches  of  the  legiflature.  But  the  prefent  rebellion  is  formed 
againft  a  King,  whofe  right  has  been  eftabliflied  by  frequent  parliaments 
of  all  parties,  and  recognifed  by  the  moft  folemn  oaths;  who  has  not  been 
charged  ^vith  one  illegal  proceeding;   ^vho  a6ls  in  perfed  concert  with  the 
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Lords  and  Commons  of  the  realm;  who  is  famed  for  his  equity  and  good- 
nefs,  and  has  aheady  very  much  advanced  the  reputation  and  intereft  of 
our  country.  The  guilt  therefore  of  this  rebellion  has  in  it  all  the  moft 
aggravating  circumflances;  which  will  Hill  appear  more  plainly,  if  we 
confider  in  the  firft  place  the  real  motives  to  it. 

The  rebellion,  which  was  one  of  the  moft  flagitious  in  itfelf,  and  de- 
fcribed  with  the  moft  horror  by  hiftorians,  is  that  of  Catiline  and  his  aflb- 
ciates.  The  motives  to  it  are  difplayed  at  large  by  the  Roman  writers,  in 
order  to  infpire  the  Reader  with  the  utmoft  deteftation  of  it.  Catiline,  the 
chief  of  the  rebellion,  had  been  difappointed  in  his  competition  for  one 
of  the  firft  offices  in  the  government,  and  had  involved  himfelf  in  fuch  pri- 
vate debts  and  difficulties,  as  nothing  could  extricate  him  out  of,  but  the 
ruin  of  an  adminiftration  that  would  not  entruft  him  with  pofts  of  honor  or 
profit.  His  principal  accomplices  were  men  of  the  fame  character,  and 
animated  by  the  fame  incentives.  They  complained  that  power  was  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  the  worft,  to  the  oppreffion  of  the  beft;  and  that  places  were 
conferred  on  unworthy  men,  to  the  exclufionof  themfelves  and  their  friends. 
Many  of  them  were  afraid  of  public  juftice  for  paft  crimes,  and  fome  of 
them  ftood  adually  condemned  as  traitors  to  their  country.  Thefe  were 
joined  by  men  of  defperate  fortunes,  who  hoped  to  find  their  account  in 
the  confufions  of  their  country,  were  applauded  by  the  meaneft  of  the  rab- 
ble, who  always  delighted  in  change,  and  privately  abetted  by  perfons  of  a 
confiderable  figure,  who  aimed  at  thofe  honors  and  preferments  which 
were  in  the  pofteffion  of  their  rivals.  Thefe  are  the  motives  with  which 
Catiline' &  rebellion  is  branded  in  hiftory,  and  which  are  exprefly  mentioned 
by  Saliifl.  I  fliall  leave  it  to  every  unprejudiced  Reader  to  compare  them 
with  the  motives  which  have  kindled  the  prefent  rebellion  in  his  Majefty's 
dominions. 

As  this  Rebellion  is  of  the  moft  criminal  nature  from  its  motives,  fo  it 
is  likewifeif  we  confider  its  confequences.  Should  it  fucceed,  (a  fuppofition 
which,  God  be  thanked,  is  very  extravagant)  what  muft  be  the  natural  ef- 
fects of  it  upon  our  religion  !  What  could  we  expect  from  an  army,  bleffed 
by  the  Pope,  headed  by  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic,  encouraged  by  the  moft 
bigoted  Princes  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  fupported  by  contributions  not 
only  from  thofe  feveral  potentates,  but  from  the  wealthieft  of  their  convents, 
and  officered  by  Irijli  Papifts  and  outlaws!  Can  we  imagine  that  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  our  own  nation  would  fo  heartily  embark  in  an  enterprife, 
to  the  vifible  hazard  of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  did  they  only  hope  to  enjoy 
their  religon  under  thofe  laws  which  are  now  in  force?  In  fliort,  the  dan- 
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ger  to  the  proteflant  caufe  is  fo  manifeft,  that  it  would  be  an  affront  to  the 
underftanding  of  the  Reader  to  endeavour  farther  to  prove  it. 

Arbitrary  power  is  fo  interwoven  with  popery,  and  fo  neceffary  to  in- 
troduce it,  fo  agreeable  to  the  education  of  the  pretender,  fo  conformable 
to  the  principles  of  his  adherents,  and  fo  natural  to  the  infolence  of  con- 
querors, that  (hould  our  invader  gain  the  fovereign  power  by  violence, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  he  would  preferve  it  by  tyranny.  I  Ihall  leave  to  the 
Reader's  own  confideration,  the  change  of  property  in  general,  and  the  ut- 
ter extindion  of  it  in  our  national  funds,  the  inundation  of  nobles  without 
eftates,  prelates  without  biflioprics,  officers  civil  and  military  without 
places;  and  in  fliort,  the  feveral  occafions  of  rapine  and  revenge,  which 
would  neceffarily  enfue  upon  fuch  a  fatal  revolution.  But  by  the  bleffing 
of  Providence,  and  the  wifdom  of  his  Majefty's  adminiftration,  this  melan- 
choly profpe61  is  as  diflant  as  it  is  dreadful. 

Thefe  are  the  confequences  which  would  neceffarily  attend  the  fuccefs  of 
the  prefent  Rebellion.  But  we  will  nowfuppofe  that  the  event  of  it  fliould 
for  fome  time  remain  doubtful.  In  this  cafe  we  are  to  expe6l  all  the  mife- 
ries  of  a  civil  war,  nay,  the  armies  of  the  greateft  foreign  princes  would 
be  fubfifted,  and  all  the  battles  of  Europe  fought  in  England.  The  rebels 
have  already  Ihewn  us,  that  they  want  no  inclination  to  promote  their 
caufe  by  fire  and  fword,  where  they  have  an  opportunity  of  pra61ifing  their 
barbarities.  Should  fuch  a  fierce  and  rapacious  hofl  of  men,  as  that  which 
is  now  in  the  Highlands,  fall  do^vninto  our  country,  that  is  fo  well  peopled, 
adorned  and  cultivated,  how  would  their  march  be  diflinguilhed  by  ravage 
and  devaflation!  might  not  we  fay  of  them  in  the  fublime  and  beautiful 
words  of  the  prophet,  defcribing  the  progrefs  of  an  enraged  army  from  the 
North;  Before  them  is  as  the  gardeji  of  Eden,  and  behind  them  as  the  defolate  wil- 
dernefs;  yea,  and  nothing  fhall  efcape  them. 

What  then  can  we  think  of  a  party,  who  would  plunge  their  native  coun- 
try into  fuch  evils  as  thefe;  when  the  only  avowed  motive  for  their  proceed- 
ings is  a  point  of  theory,  that  has  been  already  determined  by  thofe  who 
are  proper  judges,  and  in  whofe  determination  we  have  fo  many  years  ac- 
quiefced.  If  the  calamities  of  the  nation  in  general  can  make  no  impreflion 
on  them,  let  them  at  leaft,  in  pity  to  themfelves,  their  friends  and  depen- 
dents, forbear  all  open  andfecret  methods  of  encouraging  a  rebellion,  fo  de- 
firudive,  and  fo  unprovoked.  All  human  probabilities  are  againft  them; 
and  they  cannot  expecSt  fuccefs,  but  from  a  miraculous  interpofition  of  the 
Almighty.  And  this  we  may  with  all  chriftian  humility  hope,  will  not 
turnagainflus,who  obferve  thofe  oaths  which  Ave  have  made  in  his  prefence; 
who  are  zealous  for  the  fafety  of  that  religion,  which  Ave  think  molt  accept- 
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able  in  his  fight;  and  who  endeavour  to  preferve  that  conflitution  which  is 
moll  conducive  to  the  happinefs  of  our  country. 

N°  13.  Friday  J  February  3. 

Ignavumfucos  pecus  a  prajepibus  arcent.  Virg. 

THE  moft  common,  and  indeed  the  moft  natural  divifion  of  all  offences, 
is  into  thofe  of  omiffion  and  commiffion.  We  may  make  the  fame 
divifion  of  that  particular  fet  of  crimes  which  regard  human  fociety.  The 
greatefl  crime  which  can  be  committed  againft  it  is  rebellion;  as  was  fhewn 
in  my  laft  paper.  The  greatefl  crime  of  omiffion,  is  an  indifference  in  the 
particular  members  of  a  fociety,  when  a  rebellion  is  a61ually  begun  among 
them.  In  fuch  a  jundure,  though  a  man  may  be  innocent  of  the  great 
breach  which  is  made  upon  government,  he  is  highly  culpable,  if  he  does 
not  ufe  all  the  means  that  are  fuitable  to  his  flation  for  reducing  the  com- 
munity into  its  former  flate  of  peace  and  good  order. 

Our  obligation  to  be  a6live  on  fuch  an  occafion  appears  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  civil  government;  which  is  an  inftitution,  whereby  we  are  all  confede- 
rated together  for  our  mutual  defence  and  fecurity.  Men  who  profefs  a 
flate  of-  neutrality  in  times  of  public  danger,  defert  the  common  interefl 
of  their  fellow-fubjeds;  and  a6l  with  independence  to  that  conflitution  into 
which  they  are  incorporated.  The  fafety  of  the  whole  requires  our  joint 
endeavours.  When  this  is  at  flake,  the  indifferent  are  not  properly  a 
part  of  the  community;  or  rather  are  like  dead  limbs,  which  are  an  in- 
cumbrance to  the  body,  inftead  of  being  of  ufe  to  it.  Befides  that,  the  pro- 
tedion  which  all  receive  from  the  fame  government,  juflly  calls  upon  the 
gratitude  of  all  to  llrengthen  it,  as  well  as  upon  their  felf-interefl  to  pre- 
ferve it. 

But  farther;  If  men,  who  in  their  hearts  are  friends  to  a  government,  for- 
bear giving  it  their  utmofl  affiflance  againft  its  enemies,  they  put  it  in  the 
power  of  a  few  defperate  men  to  ruin  the  welfare  of  thofe  who  are  much 
luperior  to  them  in  ftrength,  number  and  interefl.  It  was  a  remarkable  law 
of  Solon,  the  great  legiflator  of  the  Athenians,  that  any  perfon  who  in  the 
civil  tumults  and  commotions  of  the  repulse  remained  neuter,  or  an  in- 
different fpedator  of  the  contending  parties,    fliould,    after  the  re-ellablilli- 

ment 
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ment  of  the  public  peace,  forfeit  all  his  pofTeflions,  and  be  condemned  to 
perpetual  banifhment.  This  law  made  it  necelTary  for  every  citizen  to  take 
his  party,  becaufe  it  was  highly  probable  the  majority  would  be  fo  wife  as 
to  efpoufe  that  caufe  which  was  moll  agreeable  to  the  public  weal,  and  by 
that  means  hinder  a  fedition  from  making  a  fuccefsful  progrefs.  At  leaft,  as 
every  prudent  and  honeft  man,  who  might  otherwife  favor  any  indolence  in 
his  own  temper,  was  hereby  engaged  to  be  adive,  fuch  a  one  would  be  fure 
to  join  himfelf  to  that  fide  which  had  the  good  of  their  country  mofl  at 
heart.  For  this  reafon  their  famous  lawgiver  condemned  the  perfons  who 
fat  idle  in  divifions  fo  dangerous  to  the  government,  as  aliens  to  the  com- 
munity, and  therefore  to  be  cut  off  from  it  as  unprofitable  members. 

Farther;  Indifference  cannot  but  be  criminal, -when  it  is  converfant  about 
objects  which  are  fo  far  from  being  of  an  indifferent  nature,  that  they  are  of 
the  higheft  importance  to  ourfelves  and  our  country.  If  it  be  indifferent 
to  us  whether  we  are  free  fubje6ts  or  (laves;  whether  our  Prince  be  of  our 
own  religion,  or  of  one  that  obliges  him  to  extirpate  it;  we  are  in  the  right 
to  give  ourfelves  no  trouble  in  the  prefent  juncture.  A  man  governs  him- 
felf by  the  dictates  of  virtue  and  good  fenfe,  who  a6ls  without  zeal  or  paf- 
fion  in  points  that  are  of  no  confequence:  but  when  the  whole  community 
is  fhaken,  and  the  fafety  of  the  public  endangered,  the  appearance  of  a 
philofophical  or  an  affecfled  indolence  muff  arife  either  from  ftupidity,  or 
perfidioufnefs. 

When  in  the  divifion  of  parties  among  us,  men  only  firove  for  the  firft 
place  in  the  Prince's  favor;  when  all  were  attached  to  the  fame  form  of 
government,  and  contended  only  for  the  higheft  offices  in  it;  a  prudent  and 
an  honeft  man  might  look  upon  the  ftruggle  with  indifference,  and  be  in  no 
great  pain  for  the  fuccefs  of  either  fide.  But  at  prefent  the  conteft  is  not 
in  reality  between  Whigs  and  Tories^  but  between  Loyali/is  and  Rebels.  Our 
country  is  not  now  divided  into  tAVO  parties,  who  propofe  the  fame  end  by 
different  means,  but  into  fuch  as  would  preferve,  and  fuch,  as  would  deftroy 
it.  Whatever  denominations  we  mischt  ran2;e  ovirfelves  under  in  former 
times,  men  who  have  any  natural  love  to  their  country,  or  fenfe  of  their 
duty,  fhould  exert  their  united  ftrength  in  a  caufe  that  is  common  to  all  par- 
ties, as  they  are  Proteftants  and  Britons.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  an  avowed  indif- 
ference is  treachery  to  our  fellow-fubje(^s;  and  a  lukewarm  allegiance  may 
prove  as  pernicious  in  its  confequences  as  treafon. 

I  need  not  repeat  here  Vv'hat  I  have  proved  at  large  in  a  former  paper, 
that  we  are  obliged  to  an  a61ive  obedience  by  the  folemn  oaths  we  have 
taken  to  his  Majefty;  and  that  the  neutral  kind  of  indifference,  ^vhich  is  the 
fubjed  of  this  paper,  falls  fliort  of  that  obligation  they  lie  under,  v*'ho  have 

taken 
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taken  fuch  oaths;  as  will  eafily  appear  to  any  one  who  confiders  the  form 
of  thofe  facred  and  religious  engagements. 

How  then  can  any  man  anfwer  it  to  himfelf,  if,  for  the  fake  of  managing 
his  intereft  or  charader  among  a  party,  or  out  of  any  perfonal  pique  to  thofe 
who  are  the  moft  confpicuous  for  their  zeal  in  his  Majefty's  fervice,  or  from 
any  other  private  and  felf-interefted  motive,  he  ftands  as  a  looker-on  when 
the  government  is  attacked  by  an  open  rebellion?  efpecially  when  thofe  en- 
gaged in  it,  cannot  have  the  leaft  profped;  of  fuccefs,  but  by  the  affiftance 
of  the  ancient  and  hereditary  enemies  to  the  Britijh  nation.  It  is  ftrange 
that  thefe  lukewarm  friends  to  the  government,  whofe  zeal  for  their  fove- 
reign  rifes  and  falls  with  their  credit  at  court,  do  not  confider,  before  it  be 
too  late,  that  as  they  flrengthen  the  rebels  by  their  prefent  indifference,  they 
at  the  fame  time  eftablifh  the  intereft  of  thofe  who  are  their  rivals  and  com- 
petitors for  public  ports  of  honor.  When  there  is  an  end  put  to  this  re- 
bellion, thefe  gentlemen  cannot  pretend  to  have  had  any  merit  in  fo  good 
a  work;  and  they  may  well  believe  the  nation  will  never  care  to  fee  thofe  men 
in  the  higheft  offices  of  truft,  who,  when  they  are  out  of  them,  will  not  ftir 
a  finger  in  its  defence. 


N°  14.  Monday^  February  6. 

Periculofum  eji  credere,  et  non  credere: 

Utriufque  exemplum  breviter  expojiam  rei, 

Hippolitus  ohiit,  quia  noverca  credituin  ejl: 

Cciffandra  quia  non  creditum,  ruit  Ilium. 

Ergo  exploranda  ejl  Veritas  multiim  priiis, 

Qudmjtulta  prave  judicet  fententia.  Phaedr. 

[AVING  in  the  feventh  paper  confidered  many  of  thofe  falfehoods,  by 
L  which  the  caufe  of  our  malecontents  is  fupported;  I  fliall  here  fpeak 
of  that  extravagant  credulity, which  difpofes  each  particular  member  of  their 
party  to  believe  them.  This  ftrange  alacrity  in  believing  abfurdity  and 
inconfiftence  may  be  called  the  Political  faith  of  a  Tory. 

A  perfon  who  is  thoroughly  endowed  with  this  political  faith,  like  a  man 
in  a  dream,  is  entertained  from  one  end  of  his  life  to  the  other  with  objeds 

that 
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that  have  no  reality  or  exiftence.  He  is  daily  nouriflied  and  kept  in  humor 
by  fidion  and  delufion;  and  may  be  compared  to  the  old  obftinate  Knight 
in  Rabelais,  that  every  morning  fwallowed  a  Chimera  for  his  breakfafl. 

This  political  faith  of  a  malecontent  is  altogether  founded  on  hope.  He 
does  not  give  credit  to  any  thing  becaufe  it  is  probable,  but  becaufe  it  is 
pleafmg.  His  wiflies  ferve  him  inflead  of  reafons,  to  confirm  the  truth  of 
what  he  hears.  There  is  no  report  fo  incredible  or  contradictory  in  itfelf 
which  he  doth  not  chearfully  believe,  if  it  tends  to  the  advancement  of  the 
caufe.  In  fliort,  a  malecontent  who  is  a  good  believer  has  generally  reafon 
to  repeat  the  celebrated  rant  of  an  ancient  father,  Credo  quia  impojjibile  eft: 
which  is  as  much  as  to  fay.    It  mujl  be  true,  becaufe  it  is  impojjible. 

It  has  been  very  well  obferved,  that  the  mofl  credulous  man  in  the  world 
is  the  atheift,  who  believes  the  univerfe  to  be  the  produdion  of  chance.  In 
the  fame  manner  a  Tory,  who  is  the  greateft  believer  in  what  is  improbable, 
is  the  greateft  infidel  in  what  is  certain.  Let  a  friend  to  the  government 
relate  to  him  a  matter  of  fad,  he  turns  away  his  ear  from  him,  and  gives 
him  the  lie  in  every  look.  But  if  one  of  his  own  ftamp  fliould  tell  him 
that  the  King  oi  Sweden  would  be  fuddenly  at  P^r^/z,  and  that  his  army  is  now 
actually  marching  thither  upon  the  ice;  he  hugs  himfelf  at  the  good  news, 
and  gets  drunk  upon  it  before  he  goes  to  bed.  This  fort  of  people  puts  one 
in  mind  of  feveral  towns  in  Europe  that  are  inacceflible  on  the  one  fide, 
while  they  lie  open  and  unguarded  on  the  other.  The  minds  of  our  male- 
contents  are  indeed  fo  depraved  with  thofe  falfehoods  which  they  are  perpe- 
tually imbibing,  that  they  have  a  natural  relifli  for  error,  and  have  quite 
loft  the  tafte  of  truth  in  political  matters.  I  fliall  therefore  difmifs  this  head 
with  a  faying  olliin^  Cliarles  the  Second.  This  Monarch,  when  he  was  at 
Windjor,  ufed  to  amufe  himfelf  ^vith  the  converfation  of  the  famous  FoJJius, 
who  was  full  of  flories  relating  to  the  antiquity,  learning, 'and  manners  of 
the  Chinefe;  and  at  the  fame  time  a  free-thinker  in  points  of  religion.  The 
King,  upon  hearing  him  repeat  fome  incredible  accounts  of  thefe  eaftern  peo- 
ple, turning  to  thofe  who  were  about  him.  This  learned  divine,  faid  he,  is  a 
roery  Jlrange  man:  he  believes  every  thing  but  the  Bible. 

Having  thus  far  confidered  the  political  faith  of  the  party  as  it  regards 
matters  of  fad,  let  us  in  the  next  place  take  a  view  of  it  with  refped  to  thofe 
dodrines  which  it  embraces,  and  -which  are  the  fundamental  points  where- 
by they  are  diilinguiflied  from  thofe,  whom  they  ufed  to  reprefent  as  ene- 
mies to  the  conftitution  in  church  and  flate.  How  far  their  great  articles  of 
political  faith,  with  refped  to  our  ecclefiafticai  and  civil  government,  are 
confiftent  with  themfelves,  and  agreeable  to  reafon  and  truth,  may  be  feen 
in  the  following  paradoxes,   which  are  the  effentials  of  a  Tory^s  creed,  with 

relation 
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relation  to  political  matters.  Under  the  name  of  Tories^  I  do  not  here  com- 
prehend multitudes  of  well-deligning  men,  who  were  formerly  included  un- 
der that  denomination,  but  are  now  in  the  interefl;  of  his  Majefly  and  the 
prefent  government.  Thefe  have  already  feen  the  evil  tendency  of  fuch 
principles,  which  are  the  credenda  of  the  party,  as  it  is  oppofite  to  that  of 
the  Whigs. 

Artide  I. 
That  the  church  oi  England  will  be  always  in  danger,  till  it  has  a  Popifh 
King  for  its  defender. 

II. 

That,  for  the  fafety  of  the  church,  no  fubje(5l  fhould  be  tolerated  in  any 
religion  different  from  the  eftablifhed;  but  that  the  head  of  our  church  may 
be  of  that  religion  which  is  moft  repugnant  to  it. 

III. 
That  the  proteftant  interefl  in  this  nation,    and  in  all  Europe^    could  not 
but  Hourifli  under  the  prote61ion  of  one,   who    thinks  himfelf  obliged,  on 
pain  of  damnation,   to  do  all  that  lies  in  his  power  for  the  extirpation 
of  it. 

IV. 
That  we  may  fafely  rely  upon  the  promifes  of  one,  whofe  religion  allows 
him  to  make  them,  and  at  the  fame  time  obliges  him  to  break  them. 

V. 
That  a  good  man  fhould  have  a  greater  abhorrence  of  Prefbyterianifm, 
which  is  perverfenefs,  than  of  Popery,  which  is  but  idolatary. 

VI. 
That  a  perfon  who  hopes  to  be  King  oi  England  by  the  afTiflance  o£ France, 
would  naturally  adhere   to   the  Britiffi  interefl,  which  is  always  oppofite  to 
that  of  the  French. 

VII. 
That  a  man  has  no  opportunities  of  learning  how  to  govern  the  people  of 
England  in  any  foreign  country,  fo  well  as  in  France. 

VIII. 
That  ten  millions  of  people  fhould  rather  choofe  to  fall  into  flavery,  than 
not  acknowledge  their  Prince  to  be  invefled  with  an  hereditary  and  indefea- 
fible  right  of  opprefTion. 

IX. 
That  we  are  obliged  in  confcience  to  become  fubjecls  of  a  Duke  of  Savoy, 
or  of  a  French  King,  rather  than  enjoy  for  our  Sovereign  a  Prince    who  is 
the  firfl  of  the  Royal  blood  in  the  Proteflant  line. 

X.  That 
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X. 
That  Non-refiftance  is  the  duty  of  every  chriflian,    whilfl:  he  is  in  a  good 
place. 

XL 
That  we  ought  to  profefs  the  do6lrine  of  PafSve-obedience  until  fuch  time 
as  nature  rebels  againft  principle,  that  is,  until  we  are  put  to   the  necefEty 
of  pra(5lifing  it. 

XII. 
That  the  papifts  have   taken  up  arms  to   defend  the  church  of  England 
with  the  utmoft  hazard  of  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

XIII. 
That  there  is  an  unwarrantable  fadion  in  this  ifland,  conlifling  of  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons. 

XIV. 
That  the  legiflature,  when  there  is  a  majority  of  Whigs  in  it,  has  not  power 
to  make  laws. 

XV. 
That  an  a6i  of  parliament  to  impower  the  King  to  fecure  fufpe61;ed  per- 
fons  in  times  of  rebellion,  is  the  means  to  eftablifh   the    Sovereign   on  the 
throne,  and  confequently  a  great  infringement  of  the  liberties  of  the  fubjecft. 


N°  15.  Friday  J  February  lo. 


-Auxilium,  quoniamfic  cogitis  ipji. 


Dixit,  ab  hojte  petam:  vultus  avertite  vejlros, 

Si  quis  amicus  adeji:  et  Gorgonis  extulit  ora.  Ovid. 

IT  is  with  great  pleafure  that  I  fee  a  race  of  female  patriots  fpringing  up 
in  this  ifland.  The  faireft  among  the  daughters  oi  Great  Britain  no  longer 
confine  their  cares  to  a  domeftic  life,  but  are  grown  anxious  for  the  wel- 
fare of  their  country,  and  fhew  themfelves  good  flatefwomen  as  well  as  good 
houfewives. 

Our  file  confederates  keep  pace  with  us  in  quafhing  that  rebellion  which 

had  begun  to  fpread  itfelf  among  part  of  the  fair  fex.      If  the  men  who  are 

true  to  their  King  and  country  have  taken  Pre/Ion  and  Perth^  the  ladies  have 

VOL.   IV.  Ccc  poffeffed 
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poffeffed  themfelves  of  the  Opera  and  the  Playhoufe  with  as  little  oppofi- 
tion  or  bloodfhed.  The  non-refifting  women,  like  their  brothers  in  the 
Highlands,  think  no  pod  tenable  againft  an  army  that  makes  fo  fine  an  ap- 
pearance; and  dare  not  look  them  in  the  face,  when  they  are  drawn  up  in 
battle-array. 

As  an  inflance  of  this  chearfulnefs  in  our  fair  fellow- fubje6ls  to  oppofe 
the  defigns  of  the  pretender,  I  did  butfuggeft  in  one  of  my  former  papers, 
"That  thefanrnight  be  made  ufe  of  with  good  Juccefs  againjl  popery,  by  exhibiting  the 
corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome  m  various  figures;  when  immediately  they 
took  the  hint,  and  have  fmce  had  frequent  confultations  upon  feveral  ways 
and  methods  to  make  the  fan  ufeful.  They  have  unanimoufly  agreed  upon 
the  following  refolutions,  which  are  indeed  very  fuitable  to  ladies  who  are 
at  the  fame  time  the  moft  beautiful  and  the  moft  loyal  of  their  fex.  To 
hide  their  faces  behind  the  fan,  when  they  obferve  a  "Tory  gazing  upon 
them<  Never  to  peep  through  it,  but  in  order  to  pick  out  men,  whofe 
principles  make  them  worth  the  conqueft.  To  return  no  other  anfwer  to 
a  Tory?,  addrelles,  than  by  counting  the  flicks  of  it  all  the  while  he  is  talk- 
ing to  them.  To  avoid  dropping  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  malecon- 
tent,  that  he  may  not  have  an  opportunity  of  taking  it  up.  To  fliew  their 
difbelief  of  anyyaco^?/^  ftory  by  a  flirt  of  it.  To  fall  a  fanning  themfelves, 
when  a  Tory  comes  into  one  of  their  affemblies,  as  being  difordered  at  the 
fight  of  him. 

Thefe  are  the  ufes  by  which  every  fan  may,  in  thehands  of  a  fine  woman, 
become  ferviceable  to  the  public.  But  they  have  at  prefent  under  confide- 
ration,  certain  fans  of  aproteftant  make,  that  they  may  have  a  raoreextenfive 
influence,  and  raife  an  abhorrence  of  popery  in  a  whole  crowd  of  beholders: 
for  they  intend  to  let  the  world  fee  what  party  they  are  of,  by  figures  and 
defigns  upon  thefe  fans;  as  the  knights-errant  ufed  to  diftinguifh  themfelves 
by  devices  on  their  fliields. 

There  are  feveral  fketches  of  pi6lures  which  have  been  already  prefented 
to  the  ladies  for  their  approbation,  and  out  of  which  feveral  have  made 
their  choice.  A  pretty  young  lady  will  veryfoon  appear  with  a  fan,  which 
has  on  it  a  nunnery  of  lively  black-eyed  veftals,  who  are  endeavouring  to 
creep  out  at  the  grates.  Another  has  a  fan  mounted  with  a  fine  paper,  on 
which  is  reprefented  a  group  of  people  upon  their  knees  very  devoutly  wor- 
fhipping  an  old  tenpenny  nail.  A  certain  lady  of  great  learning  has  chofen 
for  her  device  the  council  of  Trent;  and  another,  who  has  a  good  fatirical 
turn,  has  filled  her  fan  with  the  figure  of  a  huge  tawdry  woman,  reprefent- 
ing  the  whore  of  Babylon;  which  fhe  is  refolved  to  fpread  full  in  the  face  of 
anyfifler-difputant,  whofe  arguments  have  a  tendency  to  popery.  The  fol- 
lowing 
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lowing  defigns  are  already  executed  on  feveral  mountings.  The  ceremony 
of  the  holy  Pontiff  opening  the  mouth  of  a  cardinal  in  a  full  confiftory.  An 
old  gentleman  with  a  triple  crown  upon  his  head,  and  big  with  child,  being 
the  portrait  of  Pope  Joan.  Bifhop  Bonner  purchafmg  great  quanties  of 
faggots  and  brufh-wood,  for  the  converfion  of  heretics.  A  figure  reaching 
at  a  fceptre  with  one  hand,  and  holding  a  chaplet  of  beads  in  the  other: 
with  a  diftant  view  of  Smithfield. 

When  our  ladies  make  their  zeal  thus  vifible  upon  their  fans,  and,  every 
time  they  open  them,  difplay  an  error  of  the  church  of  Rome,  it  cannot  but 
have  a  good  effe6l,  by  fliewing  the  enemies  of  our  prefent  eflablifhment  the 
folly  of  what  they  are  contending  for.  At  leaft,  every  one  muft  allow  that 
fans  are  much  more  innocent  engines  for  propagating  the  proteftant  religion, 
than  racks,  wheels,  gibbets,  and  the  like  machines,  which  are  made  ufe  of 
for  the  advancement  of  the  Roman  catholic.  Befides,  as  every  lady  will  of 
courfe  ftudy  her  fan,  fhe  will  be  a  perfe6l  miftrefs  of  the  controverfy  at  leafl; 
in  one  point  of  popery;  and  as  her  curiofity  will  put  her  upon  the  perufal  of 
every  other  fan  that  is  fafhionable,  I  doubt  not  but  in  a  very  little  time 
there  will  fcarce  be  a  woman  of  quality  in  Great  Britain,  who  would  not  be 
an  overmatch  for  an  IriJJi  prieft. 

The  beautiful  part  of  this  ifland,  whom  I  am  proud  to  number  amongft 
the  moft  candid  of  my  readers,  will  likewife  do  well  to  refle61,  that  our  dif- 
pute  at  prefent  concerns  our  civil  as  well  as  religious  rights.  I  fhall  there- 
fore only  offer  it  to  their  thoughts  as  a  point  that  highly  deferves  their  con- 
lideration,  whether  the  fan  may  not  alfo  be  made  ufe  of  with  regard  to  our 
political  conftitution.  As  a  free-holder,  I  would  not  have  them  confine 
their  cares  for  us  as  we  are  proteftants,  but  at  the  fame  time  have  an  eye  to 
our  happinefs  as  we  are  Britojis.  In  this  cafe  they  would  give  a  new  turn 
to  the  minds  of  their  countrymen,  if  they  would  exhibit  on  their  fans  the 
feveral  grievances  of  a  tyrannical  government.  Why  might  not  an  audience 
of  Muley  IJJimacl,  or  a  Turk  dropping  his  handkerchief  in  his  feraglio,  be 
proper  fubjeds  to  exprefs  their  abhorrence  both  of  defpotic  po\ver,  and  of 
male  tyranny?  or  if  they  have  a  fancy  for  burlefque,  what  would  they  think 
of  a  French  cobler  cutting  flioes  for  feveral  of  his  fellow  fubje6ls  out  of  an 
old  apple  tree?  on  the  contrary,  a  fine  woman,  who  would  maintain  the 
dignity  of  her  fex,  might  bear  a  firing  of  galley-flaves,  dragging  their  chains 
the  whole  breadth  of  her  fan;  and  at  the  fame  time,  to  celebrate  her  own 
triumphs,  might  order  every  flave  to  be  drawn  with  the  face  of  one  of 
her  admirers, 

I  only  propofe  thefe  as  hints  to  my  gentle  Readers,  which  they  may  alter 
or  improve  as  they  fliall  think  fit;    but  cannot  conclude  without  congratu- 
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lating  our  country  upon  this  difpofition  among  the  mod  amiable  of  its  in- 
habitants, to  confider  in  their  ornaments  the  advantage  of  the  public  as 
well  as  of  their  perfons.  It  was  with  the  fame  fpirit,  though  not  with  the 
fame  politenefs,  that  the  ancient  Britijli  women  had  the  figures  of  monfters 
painted  on  their  naked  bodies,  in  order  (as  our  hiftorians  tell  us)  to  make 
themfelves  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen,  and  terrible  to  their 
enemies.  If  this  projed  goes  on,  we  may  boaft,  that  our  filler  Whigs  have 
the  fined  fans,  as  well  as  the  moft  beautiful  faces,  of  any  ladies  in  the  world. 
At  leafl,  we  may  venture  to  foretel,  that  the  figures  in  their  fans  will  leffen 
the  Tory  intereft,  much  more  than  thofe  in  the  Oxford  Almanacs  will  ad- 
vance it. 


N°  i6.  Monday,   February  13. 

Itaque  quod  plerumque  in  atroci  negotio  Jolet,  Senatus  decrevit,  darent  operam  Confules 
ne  quid  Rejpublica  detrimenti  caperet.  Ea  potejlas  per  Senatum  more  Romano  ma- 
gijiratui  maxuma  permittitur,  exercitum  parare,  bellum  gerere,  coercere  omnibus  mo- 
dis  focios  atque  cives,  domi  militiceque  imperium  atque  judicium  Jummum  habere. 
Aliter,  fine  populijufju  nulli  earum  rerum  Confulijus  efl.  Saluft. 

IT  being  the  defign  of  thefe  papers  to  reconcile  men  to  their  own  happi- 
nefs,  by  removing  thofe  wrong  notions  and  prejudices  which  hinder 
them  from  feeing  the  advantage  of  themfelves  and  their  poflerity  in  the  pre- 
fent  eftablifliment,  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  every  thing  that  by  the  arti- 
fice of  our  enemies  is  made  a  matter  of  complaint. 

Of  this  nature  is  the  fufpenfion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  a61,  by  which  his 
Majefty  has  been  enabled,  in  thefe  times  of  danger,  to  feize  and  detain  the 
perfons  of  fuch,  who  he  had  reafon  to  believe  were  confpiring  againft  his 
perfon  and  government.  The  expediency  and  reafonablenefs  of  fuch  a 
temporary  fufpenfion  in  the  prefent  juncture,  may  appear  to  every  confide- 
rate  man,  who  will  turn  his  thoughts  impartially  on  this  fubje61. 

I  have  chofen  in  points  of  this  nature  to  draw  my  arguments  from  the 
firft  principles  of  government,  ^hich  as  they  are  of  no  party,  but  alfented 
to  by  every  reafonable  man,  carry  the  greater  weight  with  them,  and  are 
accommodated  to  the  notions  of  all  my  Readers.  Every  one  knows,  who 
has  confidered  the  nature  of  government,  that  there  mufl  be  in  each  parti- 
cular form  of  it  an  abfolute  and  unlimited  power;    and  that  this  power  is 
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lodged  in  the  hands  of  thofe,  who  have  the  making  of  its  laws,  whether  by 
the  nature  of  the  conftitution  it  be  in  one  or  more  perfons,  in  a  fmgle  order 
of  men,  or  in  a  mixt  body  of  different  ranks  and  degrees.  It  is  an  abfur- 
dity  to  imagine  that  thofe,  who  have  the  authority  of  making  laws,  cannot 
fufpend  any  particular  law,  when  they  think  it  expedient  for  the  public. 
Without  fuch  a  power  all  government  would  be  defective,  and  not  armed 
with  a  fufficient  force  for  its  own  fecurity.  As  felf-prefervation  by  all  honeft 
methods  is  the  firft  duty  of  every  community,  as  well  as  of  every  private 
perfon,  fo  the  public  fafety  is  the  general  view  of  all  laws.  When  there- 
fore any  law  does  not  conduce  to  this  great  end,  but  on  the  contrary  in  fome 
extraordinary  and  unnatural  junctures,  the  very  obfervation  of  it  would  en- 
danger the  community,  that  law  ought  to  be  laid  afleepfor  fuch  a  time,  by 
the  proper  authority.  Thus  the  very  intention  of  our  Habeas  Corpus  a6t, 
namely,  the  prefervation  of  the  liberties  of  the  fubje^l,  abfolutely  requires 
that  a6i;  to  be  now  fufpended,  fince  the  confinement  of  dangerous  andfuf- 
pe61ed  perfons,  who  might  flrengthen  this  rebellion,  and  fpread  a  cival  war 
through  all  parts  of  this  kingdom,  fecures  to  us  our  civil  rights,  and  every 
thing  that  can  be  valuable  to  a  free  people. 

As  every  government  muft  in  its  nature  be  armed  with  fuch  an  autho- 
rity, we  may  obferve  that  thofe  governments  which  have  been  the  moft  fa- 
mous for  public  fpirit,  and  the  moft  jealous  of  their  liberty,  have  never  failed 
to  exert  it  upon  proper  occafions.  There  cannot  be  a  greater  inftance  of 
this,  than  in  the  old  commonwealth  of  Rome,  who  flattered  themfelves  \vith 
an  opinion  that  their  government  had  in  it  a  due  temper  of  the  regal,  noble, 
and  popular  power,  reprefented  by  the  confuls,  the  fenators,  and  the  tribunes. 
The  regal  part  was  however  in  feveral  points  notorioufly  defedive,  and  par- 
ticularly becaufe  the  confuls  had  not  a  negative  in  the  palling  of  a  law,  as 
the  other  two  branches  had.  Neverthelefs,  in  this  government,  when  the  re- 
public was  threatened  with  any  great  and  imminent  danger,  they  thought  it 
for  the  common  fafety  to  appoint  a  temporary  dictator,  inverted  with  the  whole 
power  of  the  three  branches;  who,  when  the  danger  was  over,  retired  again 
into  the  community,  and  left  the  government  in  its  natural  Ctuation.  But 
what  is  more  to  our  cafe,  the  confular  power  itfelf,  tho'  infinitely  fliort  of 
the  regal  power  in  Great  Britain,  was  eritrufted  with  the  -whole  authority 
which  the  legiflature  has  put  into  the  hands  of  his  Majefty.  We  have  an 
eminent  inftance  of  this  in  the  motto  of  my  paper,  Avhich  I  fhall  tranflate 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Englijli  Reader,  after  having  advertifed  him,  that  the 
power  there  given  to  the  conful,  was  in  the  time  of  a  confpiracy.  The  Jenate 
therefore  made  a  decree,  as  ujiial,  when  they  have  matters  before  them  of  fo  horrid  a  na- 
ture. That  the  confuls  fJiould  take  care  the  commoniuealth  did  not  fuffer  any  prejudice. 

By 
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By  virtue  of  this  very  great  power  which  the  fenate  allows  to  the  Magijlrate,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  cujioms  o/Rome,  he  may  raife  an  army,  wage  war,  make  ufe  of  all 
kinds  of  methods  toreflrain  the  affociates  and  citizens  o/'Rome,  and  exercife  the fupr erne 
authority  both  at  home  and  abroad  in  matters  civil  and  military;  whereas  otherwife  the 
conful  is  not  invejled  with  any  of  thefe  powers  without  the  exprefs  command  of  the 
people. 

There  now  only  remains  to  fhew,  that  his  Majefty  is  legally  pofTeffed  of 
this  power;  and  that  the  neceffity  of  the  prefent  affairs  requires  he  fliould 
be  fo.  He  is  entrufted  with  it  by  the  legiflature  of  the  nation;  and  in  the  very 
notion  of  a  legiflature  is  implied  a  power  to  change,  repeal,  and  fufpend 
what  laws  are  in  being,  as  well  as  to  make  what  new  laws  they  fliall  think 
fit  for  the  good  of  the  people.  This  is  fo  uncontroverted  a  maxim,  that  I 
believe  never  any  body  attempted  to  refute  it.  Our  legiflature  have  how- 
ever had  that  jufl  regard  for  their  fellow  fubjeds,  as  not  to  entertain  a 
thought  of  abrogating  this  law,  but  only  to  hinder  it  from  operating  at  a 
time  when  it  would  endanger  the  conflitution.  The  King  is  empowered  to 
a6l  but  for  a  few  months  by  virtue  of  this  fufpenfion;  and  by  that  means 
differs  from  a  King  o( France,  or  any  other  tyrannical  Prince,  who  in  times 
of  peace  and  tranquility,  and  upon  what  occafionhe  pleafes,  fends  any  of 
his  fubjeds  out  of  the  knowledge  of  their  friends  into  fuch  caftles,  dungeons; 
or  imprifonments  as  he  thinks  fit.  Nor  did  the  legiflature  do  any  thing  in 
this  that  was  unprecedented.  The  Habeas  Corpus  ad  was  made  but  about 
five  and  thirty  years  ago,  and  fince  that  time  has  been  fufpended  four  times 
before  his  prefent  Majefty's  acceffion  to  the  throne:  twice  under  the  reign 
of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary;  once  under  the  reign  of  JCing  William-;  and 
once  under  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

The  neceflity  of  this  law  at  this  time  arofe  from  the  profpe(5l  of  an  inva- 
fion,  which  has  fince  broke  out  into  an  actual  rebellion;  and  from  informa- 
tions of  fecret  and  dangerous  pra6lices  among  men  of  confiderable  figure, 
who  could  not  have  been  prevented  from  doing  mifchief  to  their  country 
but  by  fuch  a  fupenfion  of  this  a6i  of  parliament. 

I  cannot  however  but  obferve,  that  notwithftanding  the  lawfulnefs  and 
neceffity  of  fuch  a  fufpenfion,  had  not  the  rebellion  broke  out  after  the  paff- 
ing  of  this  ad  of  parliament,  1  do  not  know  how  thofe  who  had  been  the 
moft  inftrumental  in  procuring  it,  could  have  efcaped  that  popular  odium, 
which  their  malicious  and  artful  enemies  have  now  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
ftir  up  againft  them.  Had  it  been  poflfible  for  the  vigilance  and  endeavours 
of  a  miniftry  to  have  hindered  even  the  attempts  of  an  invafion,  their  very 
endeavours  might  have  proved  prejudicial  to  them.  Their  prudent  and  re- 
folute  precautions  would  have  turned  to  their  difadvantage,    had  they  not 
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been  juflified  by  thofe  events,  which  they  did  all  that  was  in  their  power  to 
obviate.  This  naturally  brings  to-  mind  the  refle6iion  of  Tully  in  the  like 
circumftances.  That  amidft  the  divifions  oi  Rome,  a  man  was  in  an  unhappy  con- 
dition xuho  had  ajfiare  in  the  adminijlration,  nay  even  in  the  prefervation  of  the  com- 
monwealth. O  conditionem  miferam  non  modo  adminiflranda;,  verum  etiara 
confervandas  Reipublicse! 

Befides,  every  unprejudiced  man  will  co.nfider  how  mildly  and  equitably 
this  power  has  been  ufed.  The  perfons  confined  have  been  treated  with 
all  poffible  humanity,  and  abridged  of  nothing  but  the  liberty  of  hurting 
their  country,  and  very  probably  of  ruining  both  themfelves  and  their  fa- 
milies. And  as  to  the  numbers  of  thofe  who  are  under  this  fhort  reftraint, 
it  is  very  obfervable,  that  people  do  not  feem  fo  much  furprifed  at  the  con- 
finement of  fome,  as  at  the  liberty  of  many  others.  But  we  may  from  hence 
conclude,  what, every  Englijliman  mufl  obferve  with  great  pleafure,  that  his 
Majefly  does  not  in  this  great  point  regulate  himfelf  by  any  private  jea- 
loufies  or  fufpicions,  but  by  thofe  evidences  and  informations  which  he 
has  received. 

We  have  already  found  the  good  confequences  of  this  fufpenfion,  in  that 
it  has  hindered  the  rebellion  from  gathering  the  flrength  it  would  other- 
wife  have  gained;  not  to  mention  thofe  numbers  it  has  kept  from  engaging 
in  fo  defperate  an  enterprife,  with  the  many  lives  it  has  preferved,  and  the 
defolations  it  has  prevented. 

For  thefe  and  many  other  reafons,  the  reprefentatives  o{  Great  Britain  in 
parliament  could  never  have  anfwered  it  to  the  people  they  reprefent,  who 
have  found  fuch  great  benefits  from  the  fufpenfion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  ad, 
and  without  it  muft  have  felt  fuch  fatal  confequences,  had  they  not,  in  a  cafe 
of  fuch  great  necefiity,  made  ufe  of  this  cuftomary,  legal  and  reafonable  me- 
thod for  fecuringhis  Majelly  on  the  Throne,  and  their  country  from  mifery 
or  ruin. 


Friday, 
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N°  17.  Friday^  February  17. 

Hie  niger  eft:  hunc  tu,  Romane,  caveto.  Hor. 

WE  are  told  that  in  Turkey,  when  any  man  is  the  author  of  notorious 
falfehoods,  it  is  ufual  to  blacken  the  whole  front  of  his  houfe :  nay 
we  have  fometimes  heard,  that  an  embaffador  whofe  biifinefs  it  is  (if  I  may 
quote  his  character  in  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  words)  to  lie  for  the  good  of  his  coun- 
try, has  fometimes  had  this  mark  fet  upon  his  houfe;  when  he  has  been  de- 
tefted  in  any  piece  of  feigned  intelligence,  that  has  prejudiced  the  govern- 
ment, and  milled  the  minds  of  the  people.  One  could  almoft  wifhthat  the 
habitations  of  fuch  of  our  own  countrymen  as  deal  in  forgeries  detrimental 
to  the  public,  were  diftinguifhed  in  the  fame  manner;  that  their  fellow 
fubjeds  might  be  cautioned  not  to  be  too  eafy  in  giving  credit  to  them. 
Were  fuch  a  method  put  in  pra61ice,  this  metropolis  would  be  ftrangely 
chequered;  fome  entire  parifhes  would  be  in  mourning,  and  feveral  ftreets 
darkened  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

But  I  have  given  my  thoughts  in  two  preceding  papers,  both  on  the  in- 
ventors and  the  believers  of  thefe  public  falfehoods  and  calumnies,  and 
fliall  here  fpeak  of  that  contempt  with  which  they  are  and  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived by  thofe  in  high  ftations,  at  whom  they  are  levelled.  Any  perfon 
indeed,  who  is  zealous  for  promoting  the  intereft  of  his  country,  mufl  con- 
quer all  that  tendernefs  and  delicacy  which  may  make  him  afraid  of  being 
fpoken  ill  of;  or  his  endeavours  will  often  produce  no  lefs  uneafinefs  to 
himfelf,  than  benefit  to  the  public.  Among  a  people  who  indulge  them- 
felves  in  the  utraoft  freedoms  of  thought  and  fpeech,  a  man  muft  either  be 
infignificant,  or  able  to  bear  an  undeferved  reproach.  A  true  patriot  may 
comfort  himfelf  under  the  attacks  of  falfehood  and  obloquy,  from  feveral 
motives  and  reflections. 

In  the  firft  place  he  fhould  confider,  that  the  chief  of  his  antagonifts  are 
generally  a^led  by  a  fpirit  of  envy;  which  would  not  rife  againft  him,  if  it 
were  not  provoked  by  his  defert.  A  Statefman,  who  is  poireffed  of  real  merit, 
fhould  look  upon  his  political  cenfurers  with  the  fame  neglect,  that  a  good 
writer  regards  his  critics;  who  are  generally  a  race  of  men  that  are  not  able  to 
difcover  the  beauties  of  a  work  they  examine,  and  deny  that  approbation  to 
others,  which  they  never  met  with  themfelves.  Patriots  therefore  fhould  rather 
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rejoice  in  the  fuccefs  of  their  honeft  defigns,  than  be  mortified  by  thofe  who 
mifreprefent  them. 

They  fhould  Hkewife  confider,  that  not  only  envy,  but  vanity  has  a  fliare 
in  the  detradion  of  their  adverfaries.  Such  afperfions  therefore  do  them 
honor  at  the  fame  time  that  they  are  intended  to  leflen  their  reputation. 
They  fliould  reflet^,  That  thofe  who  endeavour  to  ftir  up  the  multitude 
againft  them,  do  it  to  be  thought  confiderable;  and  not  a  little  applaud  them- 
felves  in  a  talent  that  can  raife  clamors  out  of  nothing,  and  throw  a  ferment 
among  the  people,  by  murmurs  or  complaints,  which  they  know  in  their 
own  hearts  are  altogether  groundlefs.  There  is  a  pleafant  inftance  of  this 
nature  recorded  at  length  in  the  firft  book  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus.  When 
a  great  part  of  the  Roman  legions  were  in  a  difpofition  to  mutiny,  an  impu- 
dent varlet,  who  was  a  private  centinel,  being  mounted  upon  the  fhoulders 
of  his  fellow  foldiers,  and  refolved  to  try  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  ad- 
dreffed  himfelf  to  the  army,  in  all  the  poftures  of  an  Orator,  after  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  You  have  given  liberty  to  thefe  mijerahle  men,  faid  he,  (pointing 
to  fome  criminals  whom  they  had  refcued)  hut  which  of  you  can  rejlore  life  to  my 
brother?  Who  can  give  me  hack  my  brother!  He  was  murdered  no  longer  ago  than  lafl 
night,  by  the  hands  of  thofe  ruffians,  luho  are  entertained  by  the  General  to  butcher  the 
poor  foldiery.  Tell  me,  Blsefus  (for  that  was  the  name  of  the  General,  who  was 
then  fitting  on  the  Tribunal)  tell  me,  where  hafl  thou  cafl  his  dead  body!  An  enemy 
does  not  grudge  the  rites  of  burial.  When  I  have  tired  myfelj  with  kiffing  his  cold  corps, 
and  vjeeping  over  it,  order  me  to  bejlain  upon  it.  All  I  afk  of  my  fellow  foldiers,  fince 
we  both  die  in  their  caufe,  is,  that  they  would  lay  me  in  the  fame  grave  with  my  brother. 
The  whole  army  was  in  an  uproar  at  this  moving  fpeech,  and  refolved  to  do 
the  fpeaker  juftice,  when,  upon  enquiry,  they  found  that  he  never  had  a 
brother  in  his  life;  and  that  he  had  flirred  up  the  fedition  only  to  fliew  his 
parts. 

Public  MiniPiers  would  likewife  do  well  to  confider,  that  the  principal 
authors  of  fuch  reproaches  as  are  call  upon  them,  are  thofe  who  have  a 
mind  to  get  their  places:  and  as  for  a  cenfure  arifmg  from  this  motive,  it 
is  in  their  pow^erto  efcape  it  \yhen  they  pleafe,  and  turn  it  upon  their  compe- 
titors. Malecontentsof  an  inferior  character  are  acluated  by  the  fame  prin-' 
ciple;  for  fo  long  as  there  are  employments  of  all  fizes,  there  will  be  mur-' 
murers  of  all  degrees.  I  haVe  heard  of  a  country-gentleman,  who  made  a 
very  long  and  melancholy  complaint  to  the  late  Duke  of  Buckingham,  when 
he  was  in  great  power  at  court,  of  feveral  public  grievances.  The  Duke, 
after  having  given  him  a  very  patient  hearing.  My  dear  friend,  fays  he,  this  is 
but  too  true;  but  I  have  thought  of  an  expedient  which  loill  fet  all  things  right,  and  tJiat 
veryfoon.  His  country  friend  aCked  him,  what  it  was?  Tou  mvji  know,  fays 
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the  Duke,  there's  a  place  of  jive  hundred  pounds  a  year  fallen  this  verymorning,  which 
lintendtoputyouinpoffeflionof.  The  Gentleman  thanked  his  Grace,  went 
away  fatisfied,  and  thought  thie  nation  the  happieft  under  Heaven,  during 
that  whole  Miniftry. 

But  farther,  every  man  in  a  public  ftation  ought  to  conlider,  that  when 
there  are  two  different  parties  in  a  nation,  they  will  fee  things  in  different 
lights.  An  a6lion,  however  conducive  to  the  good  of  their  country,  will  be 
reprefented  by  the  artful  and  appear  to  the  ignorant  as  prejudicial  to  it.  Since. 
I  have  here,  according  to  the  ufual  liberty  of  Effay-writers,  rambled  into  fe-- 
veral  (lories,  I  fhall  fetch  one  to  my  prefent  purpofe  out  of  the  Ferfian  hiftory. 
We  there  read  of  a  virtuous  young  Emperor,  who  was  very  much  aiSi(5led  to 
find  his  actions  mifconllrued  and  defamed  by  a  party  among  his  fubje6ls 
that  favored  another  intereft.  As  he  was  one  day  fitting  among  the  Minif- 
ters  of  his  Divan,  and  amufmg  himfelf  after  the  Eqfiern  manner,  with  the 
fqlution  of  difficult  Problems  and  Enigma's,  he  propofed  to  them  in  his 
turn,  the  following  one.  What  is  the  tree  that  bears  three  hundred  and  fixty  five' 
leaves,  which  are  all  black  on  the  one  fide,  and  white  on  the  other?  His  Grand  Vifier 
immediately  replied,  it  was  the  year,  which  confided  of  three  hundred  and 
fixty  five  days  and  nights:  But,  Sir,  fays  he,  permit  me  at  the  fame  time  to  take 
notice,  that  thefe  leaves  reprefent  your  anions,  which  carry  different  faces  to  your  friends 
and  enemies,  and  will  always  appear  black  to  thofe  who  are  refolved  only  to  look  upon 
the  wrong  fide  of  them, 

A  virtuous  man  therefore  who  lays  out  his  endeavours  for  the  good  of 
his  country,  fliould  never  be  troubled  at  the  reports  which  are  made  of  him, 
fo  long  as  he  is  confcious  of  his  own  integrity.  He  fhould  rather  be  plea- 
fed  to  find  people  defcanting  upon  his  actions,  becaufe  when  they  are  tho- 
roughly ca.nvaffed  and  examined,  they  are  fure  in  the  end  to  turn  to  his 
honor  and  advantage.  The  reafonable  and  unprejudiced  part  of  mankind 
will  be  of  his  fide,  and  rejoice  to  fee  their  common  intereft  lodged  in  fuch 
honeft  hands.  A  ftri(5i:  examination  of  a  great  man's  charader,  is  like  the 
trial  of  afufpe^led  chaftity,  which  was  made  among  the  Jeios  by  the  waters 
of  jealoufy.  Mo/^i  affures  us,  that  the  criminal  burft  upon  the  drinking  of 
them;  but  if  flie  was  accufed  wrongfully,  the  Rabbins  tell  us,  they  heightened 
her  charms,  and  made  her  much  more  amiable  than  before:  fo  that  they  de- 
ftroyed  the  guilty,  but  beautified  the  innocent. 


Monday, 
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N°  18.  Monday,  February  20. 

—  Imp  em  me  copia  fecit.  Ovid. 

EVERY  Englijhman  will  be  a  good  fubje^l  to  King  George,  m  proportion 
as  he  is  a  good.  Englijliman,  and  a  lover  of  the  conftitution  of  his  country. 
In  order  to  awaken  in  my  Readers  the  love  of  this  their  conftitution,  it  may 
be  neceflary  to  fet  forth  its  fuperior  excellency  to  that  form  of  government, 
which  many  wicked  and  ignorant  men  have  of  late  years  endeavoured  to 
introduce  among  us.  I  fiiall  not  therefore  think  it  improper  to  take  notice 
from  time  to  time  of  any  particular  a6l  of  power,  exerted  by  thofe  among 
whom  the  Pretender  to  his  Majefty's  crown  has  been  educated;  which 
would  prove  fatal  to  this  nation,  fliould  it  be  conquered  and  governed  by  a 
perfon,  who,  in  all  probability,  would  put  in  practice  the'  politics  in  which 
he  has  been  fo  long  inftru61ed. 

There  has  been  nothing  more  obfervable  in  the  reign  of  his  prefent  Gal- 
lic Majefty,  than  the  method  he  has  taken  for  fupplying  his  Exchequer  ^vith 
a  neceffary  fum  of  money.  The  ways  and  means  for  railing  it  has  been  an 
edi6i,  or  a  command  in  writing  (igned  by  himfelf,  to  encreafe  the  value  of 
Louis  d'ors  from  fourteen  to  fixteen  Livres,  by  virtue  of  a  new  ftamp  which 
Ihall  be  flruck  upon  them.  As  this  method  ^vill  bring  all  the  gold  of  the 
kingdom  into  his  hands,  it  is  provided  by  the  fame  edi(fl  that  they  ihall 
be  paid  out  again  to  the  people  at  twenty  Livres  each;  fo  that  four  Livres 
in  the  fcore  by  this  means  accrue  to  his  Majefty  out  of  all  the  money  in  the 
kingdom  of  France. 

This  method  of  raifmg  money  is  confiftent  with  that  form  of  government, 
and  with  the  repeated  pradice  of  their  late  Grand  Monarque;  fo  that  I  ftiall 
not  here  confider  the  many  evil  confequences  which  itmuft  have  upon  their 
trade,  their  exchange,  and  public  credit:  I  fhall  only  take  notice  of  the 
whimftcal  circumftances  a  people  rauft  lie  under,  who  can  be  thus  made 
poor  or  rich  by  an  edic:!,  which  can  throw  an  alloy  into  a  Louis  d'or,  and 
debafe  it  into  half  its  former  value,  or,  if  his  Majefty  pleafes,  raife  the  price 
of  it,  not  by  the  acceffion  of  metal,  but  of  a  mark.  By  the  prefent  edicl 
many  a  man  in  France  will  fwell  into  a  plumb,  who  fell  feveral  thoufand 
pounds  fhort  of  it  the  day  before  its  publication.     This  conveys  a  kind  of 
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Fairy  treafure  into  their  cherts,  even  whilft  they  are  under  lock  and  key; 
and  is  a  fecret  of  multiplication  without  addition.  It  is  natural  enough  how- 
ever for  the  vanity  of  the  French  nation  to  grow  infolent  upon  this  imagi- 
nary wealth,  not  confidering  that  their  neighbours  think  them  no  more  rich 
by  virtue  of  an  edi6l  to  make  fourteen  twenty,  than  they  would  think  them 
more  formidable  fhould  there  be  another  ed\6i  to  make  every  man  in  the 
kingdom  feven  foot  high. 

It  was  ufual  for  his  late  moft  Chriflian  Majefly  to  fmk  the  value  of  their 
Louis  d'ors  about  the  time  he  was  to  receive  the  taxes  of  his  good  people, 
and  to  raife  them  when  he  had  got  them  fafe  into  his  coifers.  And  there  is 
no  queftion  but  the  prefent  government  in  that  kingdom  will  fo  far  obferve 
this  kind  of  conduft,  as  to  reduce  the  twenty  Livres  to  their  old  number  of 
fourteen,  v/hen  they  have  paid  them  out  of  their  hands;  which  will  imme- 
diately fmk  the  prefent  timpany  of  wealth,  and  re-eftablifh  the  natural  po- 
verty of  the  Ga/Zic  nation.  ■'■- 
One  cannot  but  pity  the  melancholy  condition  of  a  mifer  in  this  country, 
who  is  perpetually  telling  his  Livres,  without  being  able  to  know  how  rich 
he  is.  He  is  as  ridiculoufly  puzzled  and  perplexed  as  a  man  that  counts 
the  ftones  on  Salijbury  Plain,  which  can  never  be  fettled  to  any  certain  num- 
ber, but  are  more  or  fewer  every  time  he  reckons  them. 

I  have  heard  of  a  young  French  Lady,  a  fubjed  oi  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
who  was  contra6led  to  a  Marquis  upon  the  foot  of  a  five  thoufand  pound 
fortune,  which  fhe  had  by  her  in  fpecie;  but  one  of  thefe  unlucky  edicts 
coming  out  a  week  before  the  intended  marriage,  fhe  loft  a  thoufand  pound, 
and  her  bridegroom  into  the  bargain. 

The  uncertainty  of  riches  is  a  fubje61:  much  difcourfed  of  in  all  countries, 
but  may  be  infifted  on  more  emphatically  in  France  than  any  other.  A  man 
is  here  under  fuch  a  kind  of  fituation,  as  one  who  is  managed  by  a  jugler. 
He  fancies  he  has  fo  many  pieces  of  money  in  his  hand;  but  let  him  grafp 
them  never  fo  carefully,  upon  a  word  or  two  of  the  artift  they  increafe  or 
dwindle  to  what  number  the  Dodor  is  pleafed  to  name. 

This  method  of  lowering  or  advancing  money,  we,  who  have  the  happi- 
nefs  to  be  in  another  form  of  government,  fhould  look  upon  as  an  unwarrant- 
able kind  of  clipping  and  coining.  However,  as  it  is  an  expedient  that  is 
often  pradifed,  and  may  be  juftified  in  that  conftitution  which  has  been  fo 
thoroughly  ftudied  by  the  Pretender  to  his  Majefty's  crown,  I  do  not  fee  what 
Ihould  have  hindered  him  from  making  ufe  of  fo  expeditious  a  method  for 
raifmg  a  fupply,  if  he  had  fucceeded  in  his  late  attempt  to  dethrone  his  Ma- 
jefty,  and  fubvert  our  conftitution.  I  fhall  leave  it  to  the  confideration  of 
the  reader,  if  in  fuch  a  cafe  the  following  ediS.,  or  fomething  very  like  it, 
might  not  have  been  expeded.  "  WHEREAS 
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WHEREAS  thefe  our  kingdoms  have  long  groaned  under  an  ex- 
penfive  and  confuming  land  war,  which  has  very  much  exhaufted 
'  the  treafure  of  the  nation,  we  being  willing  to  increafe  the  wealth  of  our 
'  people,  and  not  thinking  it  advifeable  for  this  purpofe  to  make  ufe  of  the 
'  tedious  methods  of  merchandife  and  commerce,  which  have  been  always 
'  promoted  by  a  fa^iion  among  the  worfl  of  our  fubjeds,  and  were  fo  wifely 
'  difcountenanced  by  the  bed  of  them  in  the  late  reign,  do  hereby  ena6l 
'  by  our  fole  Will  and  Pleafure,  that  every  fliilling  in  Great  Britain  fhall 
'  pafs  in  all  payments  for  the  fum  of  fourteen  pence,  till  the  firll  of  Septern- 
'  ber  next,  and  that  every  other  piece  of  money  ihall  rife  and  pafs  in  cur- 
'  rent  payment  in  the  fame  proportion.  The  advantage  which  will  accrue 
'  to  thefe  nations  by  this  our  Royal  donative,  will  vifibly  appear  to  all 
'mjen  of  found  principles,  who  are  fo  juflly  famous  for  their  antipathy  to 
'Grangers,  and  v/ould  not  fee  the  landed,  iatereft  of  their  country  weakened 
'  by  the  importations  of  foreign  gold  and  filver.  But  fince  by  reafon  of 
'  the  great.debts  which  we  have  contraded  abroad,  during  our  fifteen  years 
'  reign,  as  well  as  of  our  prefent  exigencies,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  fill  our 
'  Exchequer  by  the  mod  prudent  and  expeditious  methods,  we  do  alfo 
'  hereby  order. every  one  of  our  fubje^s  to  bring  in  thefe  his  fourteen- 
*■  penny  pieces,  and  all  the  other  current  cafh  of  this  kingdom,  by  what 
'  new  titles  foever  dignified  or  difiinguifhed,.  to  the  mafter  of  our  mint,  who 
•■  after  having  fet  a  mark  upon  them,  fhall  deliver  out  to  them,  on  or  after 
'  the  firft  of  September  aforefaid,  their  refpe61ive  fums,  taking  only  four 
'  pence  for  ourfelf  for  fuch  his  mark  on  every  fourteen-penny  piece,  which 
'  from  henceforth  fhall  pafs  in  payment  for  eighteen  pence,  and  fo  in  pro- 
'■  portion  for  the  reft.  By  this  method,  the  money  of  this  nation  will  be 
'  more  by  one  third  than  it  is  at  prefent;  and  we  fhall  content  ourfelves 
'  with  not  quite  one  fifth  part  of  the  current  cafh  of  our  loving  fubje61:s; 
*"  which  will  but  barely  fuffice  to  clear  the  intereft  of  thofe  fums  in  which 
'  we  (land  indebted  to  our  moft  dear  brother  and  ancient  ally.  We  are 
'  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  fhewing  an  inftance  of  our  goodnefs  to  our 
'  fubjeds,  by  this  our  Royal  edid,  which  fhall  be  read  in  every  parifli 
'  church  of  Great  Britain,  immediately  after  the  celebration  of  high  Mafs. 
'^  For  fuch  is  our  Pleafure.. 


Friday, 
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N°  ig.  Friday,  February  24. 


:  .")  Pukhrum  eft  bene  facer e  reipublica;  etiam  bene  dicer e  hand  abjurdum  eft. 

Saluft. 

IT  has  been  ufual  thefe  many  years,  for  writers,  who  have  approved  the 
fcheme  of  government,  which  has  taken  place,  to  explain  to  the  people 
the  reafonablenefs  of  thofe  principles  which  have  prevailed,  and  to  juftify 
the  conduct  of  thofe,  who  a<5i:  in  conformity  to  fuch  principles.  It  there- 
fore happens  well  for  the  party  which  is  undermofl,  when  a  work  of  this 
nature  falls  into  the  hands  of  thofe  who  content  themfelves  to  attack  their 
principles,  without  expofing  their  perfons,  or  fmgling  out  any  particular 
objeds  for  fatire  and  ridicule.  This  manner  of  proceeding  is  no  incon- 
fiderable  piece  of  merit  in  writers,  who  are  often  more  influenced  by  a 
defire  of  fame,  than  a  regard  to  the  public  good;  and  who,  by  this  means, 
lofe  many  fair  opportunities  of  fliewing  their  own  wit,  or  of  gratifying  the 
ill-nature  of  their  readers. 

When  a  man  thinks  a  party  engaged  in  fuch  meafures  as  tend  to  the  ruin 
of  his  country,  it  is  certainly  a  very  laudable  and  virtuous  a^ion  in  him  to 
make  war  after  this  manner  upon  the  whole  body.  But  as  feveral  cafuifts 
are  of  opinion,  that  in  a  battle  you  fhould  difcharge  upon  the  grofs  of  the 
enemy,  without  levelling  your  piece  at  any  particular  perfon;  fo  in  this 
kind  of  combat  alfo,  I  cannot  think  it  fair  to  aim  at  any  one  man,  and  make 
his  chara(5ler  the  mark  of  your  hoftilities.  There  is  now  to  be  feen  in  the 
caftle  of  Milan,  a  cannon  bullet,  infcribed,  This  to  the  Marefchal  de  Crequi, 
which  was  the  very  ball  thatfliot  him.  An  author  who  points  his  fatire  at 
a  great  man,  is  to  be  looked  upon  in  the  fame  view  with  the  engineer  who 
fignalifed  himfelf  by  this  ungenerous  pra61ice. 

But  as  the  fpirit  of  the  Whigs  and  Tories  fhews  itfelf,  upon  every  occafion, 
to  be  very  widely  different  from  one  another;  fo  is  it  particularly  vifible  in 
the  writings  of  this  kind,  which  have  been  publifhed  by  each  party.  The 
latter  may,  indeed,  aflign  one  reafon  to  juftify  themfelves  in  this  pra6lice; 
that,  having  nothing  of  any  manner  of  weight  to  offer  againfi  the  principles 
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of  their  antagonifls,  if  they  fpeak  at  all,  it  mufl  be  againfl  their  perfons. 
When  they  cannot  refute  an  adverfary,  the  fhorteft  way  is  to  libel  him;  and 
to  endeavour  at  the  making  his  perfon  odious,  when  they  cannot  repre- 
fent  his  notions  as  abfurd. 

The  Examiner  Vf2is  a  paper,  in  the  lafl;  reign,  which  was  the  favorite 
work  of  the  party.  It  was  ufliered  into  the  world  by  a  letter  from  a  fecre- 
tary  of  ftate,  fetting  forth  the  great  genius  of  the  author,  the  ufefulnefs  of 
his  defign,  and  the  mighty  confequences  that  were  to  be  expelled  from  it. 
It  is  faid  to .  have  been  written  by  thofe  among  them  whom  they  looked 
upon  as;  their  mofl.  celebrated  wits  and  politicians,  and  was  difperfed  into 
all  quarters  of  the  nation  with  great  induftry  and  expence.  Who  would 
not  have  expelled,  that  at  leaft  the  rules  of  decency  and  candor  would  be 
o.bfervedin  fuch  a  performance?  but  inftead  of  this,  you  faw  all  the  great 
men,  who  had  done  eminent  fervices  to  their  country  but  a  few  years  be- 
fore, draughted  out  one  by  one,  and  baited  in  their  turns.  No  fandity  of 
charader,  or  privilege  of  fex,  exempted  perfons  from  this  barbarous  ufage. 
Several  of  our  prelates  were  the  Handing  marks  of  public  rallery,  and  many 
ladies  of  the  firft  quality  branded  by  name  for  matters  of  fa6t,  which,  as  they 
were  falfe,.  were  liot  heeded,  and  if  they  had  been  true,  were  innocent. 
The  dead  themfelves  were  not  fpared.  And  here  I  cannot  forbear  taking 
notice  of  a  kind  of  wit  which  has  lately  gro^vn  into  fafliion  among  the  ver- 
fifiers,  epigrammatifts,  and  other  authors,  who  think  it  fufficient  to  diftin- 
guifli  themfelves  by  their  zeal  for  what  they  call  the  High-Church,  while 
they  fport  with  the  moft  tremendous  parts  of  revealed  religion.  Every  one 
has  feen  epigrams  upon,  the  deceafed  fathers  of  our  church,  where  the 
whole  thought  has  turned  upon  hell-fire.  Patriots,  who  ought  to  be  re- 
membered with  honor  by  their  pofterity,  have  been  introduced  as  fpeakers 
in  a  flate  of  torments.  There  is  fomething  dreadful  even  in  repeating  thefe 
execrable  pieces  of  wit,  which  no  man  who  really  believes  in  another  life,  ■ 
can  perufe  without  fear  and  trembling.  It  is  aftonifhing  to  fee  readers  who 
call  themfelves  chriflians,  applauding  fuch  diabolical  mirth,  and  feeming 
to  rejoice  in  the  doom  which  is  pronounced  againft  their  enemies,  by  fuch 
abandoned  fcriblers.  A  wit  of  this  kind,  may  with  great  truth  be  compared 
to  the  fool  in  the  Proverbs,  who  plays  with  arrows,  fire-brands  and  death,  and  fays. 
Am  I  not  in  fport? 

I  mufl,  in  juftice  to  the  more  fober  and  confiderate  of  that  party,  confefs 
that  many  of  them  were  highly  fcandalifed  at  that  perfonal  flander  and  re- 
flexion which  was  flung  out  fo  freely  by  the  libellers  of  the  laft  reign,  as 
well  as  by  thofe  prophane  liberties  which  have  been  fince  continued.  And 
as  for  thofe  who  are  either  the  authors  or  admirers  of  fuch  compofiLions,  I 

would 
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would  have  them  confider  with  themfelves,  whether  the  name  of  a  good 
churchman  can  atone  for  the  want  of  that  charity  which  is  the  moft  effential 
part  of  chriflianity.  They  would  likewife  do  well  to  refled,  how,  by  thefe 
methods,  the  poifon  has  run  freely  into  the  minds  of  the  weak  and  ignorant; 
heightened  their  rage  againft  many  of  their  fellow  fubjeds;  and  almofl  di- 
velted  them  of  the  common  fentiments  of  humanity. 

In  the  former  part  of  this  paper,  I  have  hinted  that  the  defign  of  it  is  to 
oppofe  the  principles  of  thofe  who  are  enemies  to  the  prefent  government, 
and  the  'main  body  of  that  party  who  efpoufe  thofe  principles.  But  even 
in  fuch  general  attacks  there  are  certain  meafures  to  be  kept,  which  may 
have  a  tendency  rather  to  gain,  than  to  irritate  thofe  who  differ  with  you  in 
their  fentiments.  The  Examiner  would  not  allow  fuch  as  were  of  a  contrary 
opinion  to  him,  to  be  either  chriflians  or  fellow  fubjeds.  With  him  they 
were  all  atheifts,  deifts,  or  apoftates,  and  a  feparate  common-wealth  among 
themfelves,  that  ought  either  to  be  extirpated,  or,  when  he  was  in  a  better 
humor,  only  to  be  banifhed  out  of  their  native  country.  They  were  often 
put  in  mind  of  fome  approaching  execution,  and  therefore  all  of  them  ad- 
vifed  to  prepare  themfelves  for  it,  as  men  who  had  then  nothing  to  take 
care  of,  but  how  to  die  decently.  In  fliort,  the  Examiner  ieemed  to  make  no 
diftindion  between  conqueft  and  deflrudion. 

The  condu6l  of  this  work  has  hitherto  been  regulated  by  different  views, 
and  fhall  continue  to  be  fo;  unlefs  the  party  it  has  to  deal  with,  draw  upon 
themfelves  another  kind  of  treatment:'  for  if  they  fhall  perfift  in  pointing 
their  batteries  againft  particular  perfons,  there  are  no  laws  of  war,  that  for- 
bid the  making  of  reprifals.  In  the  mean  time,  this  undertaking  fhall  be 
managed  with  that  generous  fpirit  which  was  fo  remarkable  among  the  Ro- 
mans, who  did  not  fubdue  a  country  in  order  to  put  the  inhabitants  to  fire 
and  fword,  but  to  incorporate  them  into  their  own  community,  and  make 
them  happy  in  the  fame  government  with  themfelves. 


Monday, 
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No  20.  Monday,  February  27. 

Privatus  iliis  cenjus  erat  brevis, 

Commune  magnum Hor. 

IT  is  very  unlucky  for  thofe  who  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  raife  popular 
murmurs  and  difcontents  againft  his  Majefty's  government,  that  they  find 
fo  very  few  and  fo  very  improper  occafions  for  them.  To  fhew  how  hard 
they  are  fet  in  this  particular,  there  are  feveral,  who  for  want  of  other  ma- 
terials, are  forced  to  reprefent  the  bill  which  has  paffed  this  feffion,  for  lay- 
ing an  additional  tax  of  two  fhillings  in  the  pound  upon  land,  as  a  kind  of 
grievance  upon  the  fubjedl.  If  this  be  a  matter  of  complaint,  it  ought  in 
juftice  to  fall  upon  thofe  who  have  made  it  neceffary.  Had  there  been  no 
rebellion,  there  would  have  been  no  increafe  of  the  land  tax;  fo  that  in 
proportion  as  a  man  declares  his  averfion  to  the  one,  he  ought  to  teftify  his 
abhorrence  of  the  other.  But  it  is  very  remarkable  that  thofe,  -who  would 
perfuade  the  people  that  they  are  aggrieved  by  this  additional  burthen,  are 
the  very  perfonswho  endeavour,  in  their  ordinary  converfation,  to  extenu- 
ate the  heinoufnefs  of  the  rebellion,  and  who  exprefs  the  greatelt  tendernefs 
for  the  perfons  of  the  rebels.  They  fhew  a  particular  indulgence  for  that 
unnatural  infurredlion  which  has  drawn  this  load  upon  us,  and  are  angry 
at  the  means  which  were  neceffary  for  fuppreffing  it.  There  needs  no  clearer 
proof  of  the  fpirit  and  intention  with  which  they  ad:  I  fhall  therefore  ad- 
vife  my  fellow  free-holders  to  confider  the  charader  of  any  perfon  who 
Avould  poffefs  them  with  the  notion  of  ahardfliip  that  is  put  upon  the  coun- 
try by  this  tax.  If  he  be  one  of  known  affedion  to  the  prefent  eftablifh- 
ment,  they  may  imagine  there  is  fome  reafon  for  complaint.  But  if  on  the 
contrary,  he  be  one,  who  has  fhewn  himfelf  indifferent  as  to  the  fuccefs  of 
the  prefent  rebellion,  or  is  fufpeded  as  a  private  abettor  of  it,  they  may 
take  it  for  granted,  his  complaint  againft  the  land  tax  is  either  the  rage  of 
a  difappointed  man,  dr  the  artifice  of  one  who  would  alienate  their  affec- 
tions from  the  prefent  government. 

The  expence  which  'will  arife  to  the  nation  from  this  rebellion,  is  already 
computed  at  near  a  million.      And  it  is  a  melancholy  confideration  for  the 
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Free-holders  o{  Great  Britain^  that  the  treafon  of  their  fellow  fubjeds  fhould 
bring  upon  them  as  great  a  charge  as  the  war  with  France.  At  the  fame 
time  every  reafonable  man  among  them  will  pay  a  tax  with  at  leaft  as 
great  chearfulnefs  for  flifling  a  civil  war  in  its  birth,  as  for  carrying  on  a  war 
in  a  foreign  country.  Had  not  our  firft  fupplies  been  effe6lual  for  the  crufh- 
ing  of  our  domeftic  enemies,  we  fliould  immediately  have  beheld  the  whole 
kingdom  a  fcene  of  flaughter  and  defolation:  whereas,  if  we  had  failed  in 
our  firft  attempts  upon  a  diftant  nation,  we  might  have  repaired  the  lolles 
of  one  campaign  by  the  advantages  of  another,  and  after  feveral  victories 
gained  over  us,  might  ftill  have  kept  the  enemy  from  our  gates. 

As  it  w^as  thus  abfolutely  neceffary  to  raife  a  fum  that  might  enable  the 
governmient  to  put  a  fpeedy  flop  to  the  rebellion,  fo  could  there  be  no  me- 
thod thought  of  for  raifing  fuch  a  fum  more  proper,  than  this  of  laying  an 
additional  tax  of  two  {hillings  in  the  pound  upon  land. 

In  the  firft  place:  this  tax  has  already  been  fo  often  tried,  that  we  know 
the  exa6l  produce  of  it,  which  in  any  new  project  is  always  very  doubtful 
and  uncertain.  As  we  are  thus  acquainted  with  the  produce  of  this  tax; 
we  find  it  is  adequate  to  the  fervices  for  which  it  is  defigned,  and  that  the 
additional  tax  is  proportioned  to  the  fupernumerary  expence,  which  falls  up- 
on the  kingdom  this  year  by  the  unnatural  rebellion,  as  it  has  been  above 
:ftated. 

In  the  next  place:  no  other  tax  could  have  been  thought  of,  upon  which 
fo  much  money  would  have  been  immediately  advanced  as  was  neceffary  in 
fo  critical  a  junfture,  for  pufhing  our  fucceffes  againft  the  rebels,  and  pre- 
venting the  attempts  of  their  friends  and  confederates  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Nobody  cares  to  make  loans  upon  a  new  and  untried  project;  where- 
as men  never  fail  to  bring  in  their  money  upon  a  land  tax,  when  the  pre- 
mium or  intereft  allowed  them,  is  fuited  to  the  hazard  they  run  by  fuch 
loans  to  the  government.  And  here  one  cannot  but  bewail  the  misfortune 
of  our  country,  when  v/e  confider,  that  the  Houfe  of  Commons  had  laft 
year  reduced  this  intereft  to  ioxnx  per  cent,  by  which  means  there  was  a  con- 
fiderable  faving  to  the  nation;  but  that  this  year  they  have  been  forced  to 
give  fix  per  cent,  as  well  knowing  the  fatal  confequences  that  might  have 
enfued,  had  there  not  been  an  intereft  allowed,  which  would  certainly  en- 
courage the  lender  to  venture,  in  fuch  a  time  of  danger,  what  was  indif- 
penfably  neceffary  for  the  exigences  of  the  public. 

Befides;  this  is  a  method  for  raifing  a  fum  of  money,  that,  with  the  ordi- 
nary taxes,  will  in  all  probability  defray  the  whole  expence  of  the  year:  fo 
that  there  is  no  burden  laid  upon  our  pofterity,  who  have  been  fufficiently 
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loaded  by  other  means  of  raifmg  money;  nor  any  deficiency  to  be  hereafter 
made  up  by  ourfelves;   which  has  been  our  cafe  in  fo  many  other  fubfidies. 

To  this  we  may  add;  that  we  have  no  example  of  any  other  tax,  which 
in  its  nature  would  fo  particularly  affed  the  enemies  to  his  Majefly's  govern- 
ment. Multitudes  of  Papijh  and  Nonjurors  will  be  obliged  to  furnifli  a  dou- 
ble proportion  out  of  their  revenues  towards  the  clearing  of  that  expence, 
which  by  their  open  and  fecret  pra6lices  they  have  been  inflrumental  in 
bringing  upon  their  fellow  fubjeds. 

1  fhall  only  mention  one  confideration  more;  that  no  other  tax  is  fo  like- 
ly to  ceafe  as  this  is,  when  there  is  no  farther  occafion  for  it.  This  tax  is 
eftabliflied  by  a  houfe  of  Commons,  which,  by  virtue  of  an  a6l  of  parlia- 
ment palTed  a  few  years  ago,  muft  confift  for  the  moft  part  of  landed  men; 
fo  that  a  great  fhare  of  the  \veight  of  it  muft  neceffarily  fall  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  their  own  body.  As  this  is  an  inftance  of  their  public  fpirit,  fo  we 
may  be  fure  they  would  not  have  exerted  it,  had  there  not  been  an  abfolute 
neceffity;  nor  can  we  doubt,  that  for  the  fame  reafons,  when  this  neceffity 
ceafes,  they  will  take  the  firft  opportunity  of  eafmg  themfelves  in  this  par- 
ticular, as  well  as  thofe  whom  they  reprefent.  It  is  a  celebrated  notion  of 
a  patriot,  who  fignally  diftinguifhed  himfelf  for  the  liberties  of  his  country, 
that  a  Houfe  of  Commons  fhould  never  grant  fuch  fubfidies  as  are  eafy  to 
be  raifed,  and  give  no  pain  to  the  people,  left  the  nation  fliould  acquiefce. 
under  a  burden  they  did  not  feel,  and  fee  it  perpetuated  without  repining. 
Whether  this  notion  might  not  be  too  refined,  I  fhall  not  determine;  but 
by  what  has  been  already  faid,  I  think  we  may  promife  ourfelves,  that  this 
additional  tax  of  two  fliillings  in  the  pound  will  not  be  continued  another 
year,  becaufe  we  may  hope  the  rebellion  will  be  entirely  ended  in  this. 

And  here,  I  believe,  it  muft  be  obvious  to  every  one's  reflection,  that  the 
rebellion  might  not  have  concluded  fo  foon,  had  not  this  method  been  made 
ufe  of  for  that  end.  A  foreign  potentate  trembles  at  the  thought  of  enter- 
ing into  a  war  with  fo  wealthy  an  enemy  as  the  Britijli  nation,  when  he 
finds  the  whole  landed  intereft  of  the  kingdom  engaged  to  oppofe  him 
with  their  united  force;  and  at  all  times  ready  to  employ  againft  him  fuch 
a  part  of  their  revenues,  as  fhall  be  fufficient  to  baffle  his  defigns  upon  their 
country:  efpecially,  ^vhen  none  can  imagine,  that  he  experts  any  encourage- 
ment from  thofe,  whofe  fortunes  are  either  lodged  in  the  funds,  or  employed 
in  trade. 

The  wifdom  therefore  of  the  prefent  Houfe  of  Commons  has,  by  this  tax, 
not  only  enabled  the  King  to  fubdue  thofe  of  his  own  fubjecls  who  have 
been  actually  in  arms  againft  him,  but  to  divert  any  of  his  neighbours  from 
the  hopes  of  lending  them  a  competent  afliftance. 

E  e  e  2  Friday^ 
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Qualis  in  Eurotce  ripis,  aut  per  juga  Cynthi, 

Exercet  Diana  choros;  quam  mille  Jecuta 

Hinc  atque  hinc  glomerantur  Oreades:  ilia  pharetram 

Pert  humero,  gradienjque  Deas  Jupereminet  onines.  Virg. 

IT  is  not  eafy  for  any  one,  who  faw  the  magnificence  of  yefterday  in  the 
court  of  Great  Britain,  to  turn  his  thoughts  for  fome  time  after  on  any 
other  fubje^l.  It  was  a  folemnity  every  way  fuited  to  the  Birth-day  of  a 
Princefs,  who  is  the  delight  of  our  nation,  and  the  glory  of  her  fex.  Homer 
tells  us,  that  when  the  daughter  oi  Jupiter  prefented  herfelf  among  a  crowd 
of  GoddeCTes,  fhe  was  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  by  her  graceful  ftature,  and 
known  by  her  fuperior  beauty,  notwithftanding  they  were  all  beautiful. 
Such  was  the  appearance  of  the  Princefs  of  Wales  among  our  Britijh  Ladies; 
or  (to  ufe  a  more  folemn  phrafe)  of  the  Kings  daughter  among  her  honorable 
women.  Her  Royal  Highnefs  in  the  midft  of  fuch  a  circle  raifes  in  the  be- 
holder the  idea  of  a  fine  pidure,  where  (notwithftanding  the  diverfity  of  pleaf- 
ing  obje^ls  that  fill  up  the  canvas)  the  principal  figure  immediately  takes 
the  eye,  and  fix.es  the  attention. 

When  this  excellent  Princefs  was  yet  in  her  father's  court,  fhe  was  fo  ce- 
lebrated for  the  beauty  of  her  perfon,  and  the  accomplifhments  of  her  mind, 
that  there  was  no  Prince  in  the  empire,  who  had  room  for  fuch  an  alliance, 
that  was  not  ambitious  of  gaining  her  into  his  family,  either  as  a  daughter, 
or  as  a  confort.  He,  who  is  now  the  chief  of  the  crowned  heads  in  Europe, 
and  was  then  King  of  Spain,  and  heir  to  all  the  dominions  of  the  houfe  of 
Aiijiria,  fought  her  in  marriage.  Could  her  mind  have  been  captivated  with 
the  glories  of  this  world,  fhe  had  them  all  laid  before  her;  but  fhe  gene- 
roufly  declined  them,  becaufe  fhe  faw  the  acceptance  of  them  was  inconfift- 
'  ent  with  what  fhe  efteems  more  than  all  the  glories  of  this  world,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  her  religion.  Providence  however  kept  in  ftore  a  reward  for  fuch 
an  exalted  virtue;  and,  by  the  fecret  methods  of  its  wifdom,  opened  a  way 
for  her  to  become  the  greateft  of  her  fex,  among  thofe  who  profefs  that  faith 
to  which  (he  adhered  with  fo  much  chriftian  magnanimity. 

This 
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This  her  illuftrious  condu6l  might,  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  have  loft  its 
merit,  had  fo  accompliflied  a  Prince  as  his  Royal  Highnefs  declared  his 
paffion  for  the  fame  alliance  at  that  time;  it  would  then  have  been  no 
wonder  that  all  other  propofals  had  been  rejecled.  But  it  was  the  fame  of 
this  heroic  conftancy  that  determined  his  Royal  Highnefs  to  defire  in  mar- 
riage a  Princefs  whofe  perfonal  charms,  which  had  before  been  fo  univer- 
sally admired,  were  now  become  the  leaft  part  of  her  charader.  We  of 
the  BritiJIi  nation  have  reafon  to  rejoice,  that  fuch  a  propofal  was  made  and 
accepted;  and  that  her  Royal  Highnefs,  with  regard  to  thefe  two  fucceffive 
treaties  of  marriage,  fhewed  as  much  prudence  in  her  compliance  with  the 
one,  as  piety  in  her  refufal  of  the  other. 

The  Princefs  was  no  fooner  arrived  at  Hanover,  than  fhe  improved  the 
luftre  of  that  court,  which  was  before  reckoned  among  the  politeft  in  Eil- 
rope;  and  increafed  the  fatisfa6lion  of  that  people,  who  were  before  looked 
upon  as  the  happieft  in  the  empire.  She  immediately  became  the  darling 
of  the  Princefs  Sophia,  who  was  acknowledged  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe 
the  moft  accompliflied  woman  of  the  age  in  which  fhe  lived,  and  who  was 
not  a  little  pleafed  with  the  converfation  of  one  in  whom  fhe  faw  fo  lively 
an  image  of  her  own  youth. 

But  1  fhall  infifl  no  longer  on  that  reputation  which  her  Royal  Highnefs 
has  acquired  in  other  countries.  We  daily  difcover  thofe  admirable  qua- 
lities for  which  flie  is  fo  juftly  famed,  and  rejoice  to  fee  them  exerted  in 
our  own  country,  where  we  ourfelves  are  made  happy  by  their  influence. 
We  are  the  more  pleafed  to  behold  the  throne  of  thefe  kingdoms  furrounded 
by  a  numerous  and  beautiful  progeny,  when  we  confider  the  virtues  of 
thofe  from  whom  they  defcend.  Not  only  the  features,  but  the  mind  of  the 
parent  is  often  copied  out  in  the  offspring.  But  the  Princefs  we  are  fpeak- 
ing  of,  takes  the  fureft  method  of  making  her  royal  iffue  like  herfelf,  by  in- 
ftilling  early  into  their  minds  all  the  principles  of  religion,  virtue  and  ho- 
nor, and  feafoning  their  tender  years  with  all  that  knowledge  which  they 
are  capable  of  receiving.  What  may  we  not  hope  from  fuch  an  iincom- 
mon  care  in  the  education  of  the  children  of  Great  Britain,  who  are  directed 
by  fuch  precepts,  and  will  be  formed  by  fuch  an  example! 

The  conjugal  virtues  are  fo  remarkable  in  her  Royal  Highnefs,  as  to  de- 
ferve  thofe  juft  and  generous  returns  of  love  and  tendernefs,  for  which  the 
Prince  her  hufband  is  fo  univerfally  celebrated. 

But  there  is  no  part  of  her  Royal  Highnefs's  character  which  we  obferve 
with  greater  pleafure,  than  that  behaviour  by  which  fhe  has  fo  much  en- 
deared herfelf  to  his  Majefty;  though  indeed  we  have  no  reafon  to  be  fur- 
prifed  at  this  mutual  intercourfe  of  duty  and  affeclion,  when  we  confider  fo 
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wife  and  virtuous  a  Princefs  poffeffing,  in  the  fame  facredperfon,  the  kind- 
eft  of  fathers,  and  the  beft  of  Kings.  And  here  it  is  natural  for  us  to  con- 
gratulate our  own  good  fortune,  who  fee  our  Sovereign  blelfed  with  a  nu- 
merous ifTue,  among  whom  are  heirs  male  in  two  direct  defcents,  which 
has  not  happened  in  the  reign  of  any  EngUJli  King  fince  the  time  of  his 
Majefty's  great  anceftor  Edward  the  Third,  and  is  a  felicity  not  enjoyed  by 
the  fubje^ls  of  any  other  of  the  Kings  of  Europe  who  are  his  contemporaries. 
We  are  like  men  entertained  with  the  view  of  a  fpacious  landfcape,  where 
the  eye  paffes  over  one  pleafing  profpe6l  into  another,  till  the  fight  is  loft 
by  degrees  in  a  fucceffion  of  delightful  obje6ls,  and  leaves  us  in  the  perfua- 
fion  that  there  remain  ftill  more  behind. 

But  if  we  regard  her  Royal  Highnefs  in  that  light  which  diffufes  the 
greateft  glory  round  a  human  characfter,  we  fhall  find  the  Chriftian  no  lefs 
confpicuous  than  the  Princefs.  She  is  as  eminent  for  a  fincere  piety  in 
the  practice  of  religion,  as  for  an  inviolable  adherence  to  its  principles. 
She  is  conftant  in  her  attendance  on  the  daily  offices  of  our  church,  and  by 
her  ferious  and  devout  comportment  on  thefe  folemn  occafions,  gives  an  ex- 
ample that  is  very  often  too  much  wanted  in  courts. 

Her  religion  is  equally  free  from  the  weaknefs  of  fuperftition,  and  the 
fournefs  of  enthufiafm.  It  is  not  of  that  uncomfortable  melancholy  nature 
which  difappoints  its  own  end,  by  appearing  unamiable  to  thofe  whom  it 
would  gain  to  its  interefts.  It  difcovers  itfelf  in  the  genuine  effe61s  of  chrif- 
tianity,  in  aff^ability,  compaffion,  benevolence,  evennefs  of  mind,  and  all 
the  offices  of  an  active  and  univerfal  charity. 

As  a  chearful  temper  is  the  neceflary  refult  of  thefe  virtues,  fo  it  fhines 
out  in  all  the  parts  of  her  converfation,  and  diffipates  thofe  apprehenfions 
which  naturally  hang  on  the  timorous  or  the  modeft,  when  they  are  admit- 
ted to  the  honor  of  her  prefence.  There  is  none  that  does  not  liften  with 
pleafure  to  a  perfon  in  fo  high  a  ftation,  who  condefcends  to  make  herfelf 
thus  agreeable  by  mirth  without  levity,  and  wit  without  ill-nature. 

Her  Royal  Highnefs  is,  indeed,  poflefled  of  all  thofe  talents  which  make 
converfation  either  delightful  or  improving.  As  fhe  has  a  fine  tafte  of  the 
elegant  arts,  and  is  fkilled  in  feveral  modern  languages,  herdifcourfe  is  not 
confined  to  the  ordinary  fubjeds  or  forms  of  converfation,  but  can  adapt 
itfelf  with  an  uncommon  grace  to  every  occafion,  and  entertain  the  politeft 
perfons  of  different  nations.  I  need  not  mention,  what  is  obferved  by 
every  one,  that  agreeable  turn  which  appears  in  her  fentiments  upon  the 
moft  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  and  which  is  fo  fuitable  to  the  delicacy  of  her 
fex,  the  politenefs  of  her  education,  and  the  fplendor  of  her  quality. 
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It  would  be  vain  to  think  of  drawing  into  the  compafs  of  this  paper,  the 
many  eminent  virtues  which  adorn  the  characler  of  this  great  Princefs;  but 
as  it  is  one  chief  end  of  this  undertaking  to  make  the  people  fcnfible  of  the 
bleffings  which  they  enjoy  under  his  Majelty's  reign,  1  could  not  but  lay 
hold  on  this  opportunity  to  fpeak  of  that  which  ought  injuflicc  to  be  rec- 
koned among  the  greateft  of  them. 

N°  22.  Monday,  March  5. 

Studiis  riulis,  fermo'ne  barbariis,  impelu  Jlrenuus,  maim  promptus,  cogUatione  celer. 

Vell.Paterc. 

FO  R  the  honor  of  his  Majefly,  and  the  fafety  of  his  government,  we 
cannot  but  obferve,  that  thofe  who  have  appeared  the  greateft  enemies 
to  both,  are  of  that  rank  of  men,  who  are  commonly  diftinguifhed  by  the 
title  of  Fox-hunters.  As  feveral  of  thefe  have  had  no  part  of  their  education 
in  cities,  camps,  or  courts,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  of  greater  orna- 
ment or  ufe  to  the  nation  in  which  they  live.  It  would  be  an  everlafting 
reproach  to  politics,  fhould  fuch  men  be  able  to  overturn  an  eftablifhment 
which  has  been  formed  by  the  wifeft  laws,  and  is  fupported  by  the  ableft 
heads.  The  wrong  notions  and  prejudices  which  cleave  to  many  of  thefe 
country  gentlemen,  who  have  always  lived  out  of  the  way  of  being  better 
informed,  are  not  eafy  to  be  conceived  by  a  perfon  ^vho  has  never  converfed 
with  them. 

That  I  may  give  my  Readers  an  image  of  thefe  rural  ftatefmen,  I  fliall, 
without  farther  preface,  fet  down  an  account  of  a  difcourfe  I  chanced  to 
have  with  one  of  them  fome  time  ago.  I  Avas  travelling  towards  one  of  the 
remote  parts  of  England,  when  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  feeing 
a  country  gentleman  trotting  before  me  with  a  fpaniel  by  his  horfe's  fide, 
I  made  up  to  him.  Our  converfation  opened,  as  ufual,  upon  the  weather; 
in  which  we  were  very  unanimous;  having  both  agreed  that  it  was  too  dry 
for  the  feafon  of  the  year.  My  fellow  traveller,  upon  this,  obferved  to  me, 
that  there  had  been  no  good  weather  fince  the  revolution.  I  was  a  little 
ftartled  at  fo  extraordinary  a  remark,  but  would  not  interrupt  him  till  he 
proceeded  to  tell  me  of  the  fine  Aveather  they  ufed  to  have  in  King  Charles 
the  Second's  reign.    I  only  anfwered,  that  I  did  not  fee  how  the  badnefs  of 
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the  weather  could  be  the  King's  fault;  and,  without  waiting  for  his  reply, 
alked  him  whofe  houfe  it  was  we  faw  upon  a  rifing  ground  at  a  little  dif- 
tance  from  us.  He  told  me  it  belonged  to  an  old  fanatical  cur,  Mr.  Such 
a  one,  Tou  mufi  liave  heard  of  him,' [ziys  he,  he's  07ie  of  the  Rump.  I  knew  the 
Gentleman's  charafter  upon  hearing  his  name,  but  afifured  him  that  to  my 
knowledge  he  was  a  good  Churchman:  Ayl  fays  he  with  a  kind  of  furprife. 
We  were  told  in  the  country,  that  he  f poke  twice  in  the  Queen  s  time  againfi  taking  off 
the  duties  upon  French  claret.  This  naturally  led  us  into  the  proceedings  of 
late  parliaments,  upon  which  occafion  he  affirmed  roundly,  that  there  had 
not  been  one  good  law  paffed  fmce  King  William'?,  acceffion  to  the  throne, 
except  the  a6l  for  preferving  the  game.  I  had  a  mind  to  fee  him  out,  and 
therefore  did  not  care  for  contradiding  him.  Is  it  not  hard,  fays  he,  that  ho- 
neft  Gentlemen  fliould  be  taken  into  cuflody  of  mcffengers  to  prevent  them  from  acting 
according  to  their  coiifciences?  But,  fays  he,    what  can  we  expeSi  lohcn  a  parcel  oj 

faBiousJoiu  of  whores He  was  going  on  in  great  paffion,  but  chanced  to 

mifs  his  dog,  who  was  amufing  himfelf  about  a  bufh,  that  grew  at  fome 
diftance  behind  us.  We  flood  dill  till  he  had  whiftled  him  up;  when  he 
fell  into  a  long  panegyric  upon  his  fpaniel,  who  feemed  indeed  excellent 
in  his  kind:  but  I  found  the  mofl  remarkable  adventure  of  his  life  was, 
that  he  had  once  like  to  have  worried  a  dilTenting  teacher.  The  mafter 
could  hardly  fit  on  his  horfe  for  laughing  all  the  while  he  was  giving  me 
the  particulars  of  this  ftory,  Avhich  I  found  had  mightily  endeared  his  dog 
to  him,  and,  as  he  himfelf  told  me,  had  made  him  a  great  favorite  among  all 
the  honeft  Gentlemen  of  the  country.  We  were  at  length  diverted  from  this 
piece  of  mirth  by  a  poft-boy,  who  winding  his  horn  at  us,  my  companion 
gave  him  two  or  three  curfes,  and  left  the  way  clear  for  him.  I  fancy,  faid  I, 
thatpofl  brings  news  from  Scotland.  Ifliall  long  to  fee  the  next  Gazette.  Sir,  fays 
he,  /  make  it  a  rule  ?iever  to  believe  any  of  your  printed  news.  We  never  fee.  Sir,  how 
things  go,  except  now  and  then  in  Dyer's  Letter,  and  I  read  thai  more  for  thefiyle  than 
the  news.  The  man  has  a  clever  pen  it  mufi  be  owned.  But  is  it  notflrange  that  we 
fliould  be  making  war  upon  Church  (?/" England  meii,  luith  Dutch  and  Swih  foldiers, 
men  of  antimonar chic al  principles'?  thefe  foreigners  will  never  be  loved  in  England, 
Sir;  they  have  not  that  wit  and  good  breeding  that  we  have.  I  mud  confefs  I 
did  not  expe(51  to  hear  my  new  acquaintance  value  himfelf  upon  thefe 
qualifications,  but  finding  him  fuch  a  critic  upon  foreigners,  I  afked  him 
if  he  had  ever  travelled;  he  told  me,  he  did  not  know  what  travelling 
was  good  for,  but  to  teach  a  man  to  ride  the  great  horfe,  to  jabber 
French,  and  to  talk  againft  paffive-obedience:  to  which  he  added,  that  he 
fcarce  ever  knew  a  traveller  in  his  life  who  had  not  forfook  his  principles, 
^nd  loft  his  hunting-feat.     For  my  part,  fays  he,  /  and  my  father  before  me 
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have  always  been  for  pajjive-obedience,  andJJiall  be  always  for  oppofing  a  Prince  who 
makes  itfe  of  mimfers  that  are  of  another  opinion.  But  where  do  you  intend  to  inn  to 
night?  (for  we  were  now  come  in  fight  of  the  next  town)  J  can  help  you  to  a 
very  good  landlord  if  you  will  go  along  with  me.  He  is  a  hijty  jolly  fellow,  that  lives 
well,  at  leaf  three  yards  in  the  girt,  and  the  beft  Church  0/ England  man  upon  the 
road.  I  had  a  curiofity  to  fee  this  High-church  Inn-keeper,  as  well  as  to 
enjoy  more  of  the  converfation  of  my  fellow-traveller,  and  therefore  readi- 
ly confented  to  fet  our  horfes  together  for  that  night.  As  we  rode  fide  by 
fide  through  the  town,  I  was  let  into  the  charaders  of  all  the  principal  in- 
habitants whom  we  met  in  our  way.  One  was  a  dog,  another  a  whelp,  ano- 
ther a  cur,  and  another  the  fon  of  a  bitch,  under  which  feveral  denomi- 
nations were  comprehended  all  that  voted  on  the  Whig  fide  in  the  laft  elec^ 
tion  of  burgeffes.  As  for  thofe  of  his  own  party,  he  diftinguiflied  them  by 
a  nod  of  his  head,  and  afking  them  how  they  did  by  their  chriftian  names. 
Upon  our  arrival  at  the  inn,  my  companion  fetched  out  the  jolly  landlord, 
-who  knew  him  by  his  whittle.  Many  endearments  and  private  whifpers 
palled  between  them;  though  it  was  eafy  to  fee,  by  the  landlord's  fcratching 
his  head,  that  things  did  not  go  to  their  wifhes.  The  landlord  had  fwelled 
his  body  to  a  prodigious  fize,  and  worked  up  his  complexion  to  a  Handing 
crimfon  by  his  zeal  for  the  profperity  of  the  church,  which  he  exp  re  (Ted  eve- 
ry hour  of  the  day,  as  his  cuftomers  dropped  in,  by  repeated  bumpers.  He 
had  not  time  to  go  to  church  himfelf,  but,  as  my  friend  told  me  in  my  ear, 
had  headed  a  mob  at  the  pulling  down  of  two  or  three  meeting-houfes. 
While  fupper  was  preparing,  he  enlarged  upon  the  happinefs  of  the  neigh- 
bouring fhire;  For,  fays  he,  there  is  fear  ce  a  Prefiyterian  in. the  whole  country,  ex- 
cept the  Bifwp.  In  fliort,  I  found  by  his  difcourfe  that  he  had  learned  a  great 
deal  of  politics,  but  not  one  word  of  religion,  from  the  parfon  of  his  pa- 
rifh;  and,  indeed,  that  he  had  fcarce  any  other  notion  of  religion,  but  that 
it  confifted  in  hating  Prelbyterians.  I  had  a  remarkable  inftance  of  his  no- 
tions in  this  particular.  Upon  feeing  a  poor  decrepid  old  woman  pafs  un-. 
der  the  window  where  we  fat,  he  defired  me  to  take  no  notice  of  her;  and 
afterwards  informed  me,  that  flie  was  generally  reputed  a  witch  by  the 
country  people,  but  that,  for  his  part,  he  was  apt  to  believe  fhe  was  a 
Prefbyterian. 

Supper  was  no  fooner  ferved  in,  than  he  took  occalion,  from  a  fhoulder 
of  mutton  that  lay  before  us,  to  cry  up  the  plenty  of  England,  which  would 
be  the  happieft  country  in  the  world,  provided  we  would  live  within  our- 
felves.  Upon  which,  he  expatiated  on  the  inconveniences  of  trade,  that  car- 
ried from  us  the  commodities  of  our  country,  and  made  a  parcel  of  upllarts 
as  rich  as  men  of  the  mofl  ancient  families  of  England.     He  then  declared 
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frankly,  that  he  had  always  been  againft  all  treaties  and  alliances  Wwh  fo- 
reigners; Our  wooden  walls,  fays  he,  are  our  feciirity,  and  vje  may  bid  defiance  to 
the  whole  world,  efpecially  iftheyjhould  attack  us  luhen  the  militia  is  out.  I  ventvired 
to  reply,  that  1  had  as  great  an  opinion  of  the  Engli/Ii  fleet  as  he  had;  but 
I  could  not  fee  how  they  could  be  paid,  and  manned,  and  fitted  out,  un- 
lefs  we  encouraged  trade  and  navigation.  He  replied,  with  fome  vehe- 
mence, that  he  would  undertake  to  prove,  trade  would  be  the  ruin  of  the 
Englijh  nation.  I  would  fain  have  put  him  upon  it;  but  he  contented  him- 
felf  with  affirming  it  more  eagerly,  to  which  he  added  two  or  thee  curfes 
upon  the  London  merchants,  not  forgetting  thediredors  of  the  bank.  Af- 
ter fupper  he  afked  me  if  I  was  an  admirer  of  punch;  and  he  immediately 
called  for  a  fneaker.  I  took  this  occafion  to  infinuate  the  advantages  of 
trade,  by  obferving  to  him,  that  water  was  the  only  native  of  Engla7id  thdit 
could  be  madeufe  of  on  this  occafion:  but  that  the  lemons,  the  brandy,  the 
fugar,  and  the  nutmeg,  were  all  foreigners.  This  put  him  into  fome  con- 
fufion;  but  the  landlord,  who  overheard  me,  brought  him  off,  by  affirm- 
ing, that  for  conflant  ufe,  there  was  no  liquor  like  a  cup  of  Englijh  water, 
provided  it  had  malt  enough  in  it.  My  'Squire  laughed  heartily  at  the 
conceit,  and  made  the  landlord  fit  down  with  us.  We  fat  pretty  late  ovelr 
our  punch;  and,  amidft  a  great  deal  of  improving  difcourfe,  drank  the 
healths  of  feveral  perfons  in  the  country,  whom  I  had  never  heard  of,  that, 
they  both  affured  me,  were  the  ablell  ftatefmen  in  the  nation;  and  of  fome 
Londoners  whom  they  extolled  to  the  fkies  for  their  wit,  and  who,  I  knew, 
paffed  in  town  for  filly  fellows.  It  being  now  midnight,  and  my  friend 
perceiving  by  his  almanac  that  the  moon  was  up,  he  called  for  his  horfes, 
and  took  a  fudden  refolution  to  go  to  his  houfe,  which  was  at  three  miles 
diftance  from  the  town,  after  having  bethought  himfelf  that  he  never  flept 
well  out  of  his  own  bed.  He  fhook  me  very  heartily  by  the  hand  at  parting, 
and  difcovered  a  great  air  of  fatisfadion  in  his  looks,  that  he  had  met  with 
an  opportunity  of  fhewing  his  parts,  and  left  me  amuch  wiferraan  than  he 
found  me. 
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N°  23.  Friday,  March  g. 

Illis  ira  modim  fupra  ejl,  etfcepe  venerium 

Morfibus  infpirant. Virg. 

N  the  wars  o^  Europe  which  were  waged  among  our  forefathers,  it  was 
ufual  for  the  enemy,  when  there  was  a  king  in  the  field,  to  demand  by 
a  trumpet  in  what  part  of  the  camp  he  refided,  that  they  might  avoid  firing 
upon  the  royal  pavilion.'  Our  party  con  tefts ,  in  England  were  heretofore 
managed  with  the  fame  kind  of  decency  and  good-breeding.  The  perfon 
of  the  Prince  was  always  looked  upon  as  facred;  and  whatever  fevere  ufage 
his  friends  or  miniflers  met  with,  none  prefumed  to  dired  their  hoftilities 
at  their  fovereign.  The  enemies  of  our  prefent  fettlement  are  of  fuch  a 
coarfe  kind  of  make,  and  fo  equally  void  of  loyalty  and  good  manners, 
that  they  are  grown  fcurrilous  upon  the  royal  family,  and  treat  the  mod  ex- 
alted charaders  with  the  mofl  opprobrious  language. 

This  petulance  in  converfation  is  particularly  obferved  to  prevail  among 
fome  of  that  fex  where  it  appears  the  mofl  unbecoming  and  the  mofl  un- 
natural. Many  of  thefe  aS.  with  the  greater  licentioufnefs,  becaufe  they 
know  they  can  a61;  with  the  greater  impunity.  This  confideration,  indeed, 
engages  the  mofl  generous  and  well-bred  even  of  our  fhe  malecontents,  to 
make  no  ill  ufe  of  the  indulgence  of  our  lawgivers:  and  to  difcover  in  their 
debates  at  leaft  the  delicacy  of  the  woman,  if  not  the  duty  of  the  fubjed. 
But  it  is  generally  remarked,  that  every  one  of  them  who  is  a  fhrew  in  do- 
meflic  life,  is  now  become  a  fcold  in  politics.  And  as  for  thofe  of  the  par- 
ty, who  are  of  a  fuperior  rank  and  unblemiflied  virtue,  it  muft  be  a  melan- 
choly refledion  for  them  to  confider  that  all  the  common  women  of  the 
town  are  of  their  fide:  for  which  reafon  they  ought  to  preferve  a  more  than 
ordinary  modefty  in  their  fatirical  excurfions,  that  their  charaders  may 
not  be  liable  to  fufpicion. 

If  there  is  not  fome  method  found  out  for  allaying  thefe  heats  and  ani- 
mofities  among  the  fair  fex,  one  does  not  know  to  what  outrages  they  may 
proceed.  I  remember  a  hero  in  Scarron,  who  finding  himfelf  oppofed  by  a 
mixed  multitude  of  both  fexeswith  a  great  deal  of  virulent  language,  after 
having  brovight  them  to  a  fubmiflion,  gave  order  (to  keep  them  from  doing 
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farther  mifchief )  that  the  men  fhould  be  difarmed  of  their  clubs,  and  that 
the  women  fhould  have  their  nails  pared.  We  are  not  yet  reduced  to  the 
neceffity  of  applying  fuch  violent  remedies;  but  as  we  daily  receive  accounts 
of  ladies  battleing  it  on  both  fides,  and  that  thofe  who  appear  againft  the 
conflitution  make  war  upon  their  antagonifts  by  many  unfair  practices  and 
unwarrantable  methods,  I  think  it  is  very  convenient  there  fhould  be  a  cartel 
fettled  between  them.  If  they  have  not  agreed  upon  any  thing  of  this  na- 
ture among  themfelves,  I  would  propofe  to  them  the  following  plan,  in 
which  I  have  fketched  out  feveral  rules  fuited  to  the  politeft  fex  in  one  of 
the  mofl  civilifed  nations. 


T 


'^HAT  in  every  political  rencounter  between  woman  and  woman,  no 
weapon  fliall  be  made  ufe  of  but  the  tongue. 

That  in  the  courfe  of  the  engagement,  if  either  of  the  combatants,  finding 
herfelf  hard  preffed  by  her  adverfary,  fliall  proceed  to  perfonal  refle^iions 
or  difcovery  of  fecrets,  they  fhall  be  parted  by  the  flanders  by. 

That  when  both  fides  are  drawn  up  in  a  full  affembly,  it  fhall  not  be  law- 
ful for  above  five  of  them  to  talk  at  the  fame  time. 

That  if  any  fhall  detrad  from  a  lady's  character,  (unlefs  fhe  be  abfent)  the 
faid  detradrefs  fhall  be  forthwith  ordered  to  the  loweft  place  of  the  room. 

That  none  prefume  to  fpeak  difrefpe^tfully  of  his  Majefty,  or  any  of  the 
Royal  family,  on  pain  of  three  hours  filence. 

That  none  be  permitted  to  talk  fpitefully  of  the  court,  unlefs  they  can 
produce  vouchers  that  they  have  been  there. 

That  the  making  ufe  of  news  which  goes  about  in  whifper,  unlefs  the 
author  be  produced,  or  the  fa6l  well  attefted,  fhall  be  deemed  fighting  with 
white  powder,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  war. 

That  any  one  who  produces  libels  or  lampoons,  fhall  be  regarded  in  the 
fame  manner  as  one  who  flioots  with  poifoned  bullets. 

That  when  a  lady  is  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  falfehood  of  any  flory 
fhe  has  related,  flie  fhall  give  her  parole  not  to  tell  it  for  a  certain  truth  that 
winter. 

That  when  any  matter  of  doubt  arifes,  which  cannot  otherwife  be  decided, 
appeal  fliall  be  made  to  a  toaft,   if  there  be  any  fuch  in  the  company. 

That  no  coquette,  notwithftanding  fhe  can  do  it  with  a  good  air,  fliall  be 
allowed  to  fighfor  the  danger  of  the  church,  or  to  fliiver  at  the  apprehen- 
fions  of  fanaticifm. 

That  when  a  woman  has  talked  an  hour  and  a  half,  it  fhall  be  lawful  to 
call  her  down  to  order. 

As 
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As  this  civil  difcord  among  the  fifterhood  of  Great  Britain  is  likely  to  en- 
gage them  in  a  long  and  lingering  war,  confifting  altogether  of  drawn  battles, 
it  is  the  more  neceffary  that  there  fliould  be  a  cartel  fettled  among  them. 
Befides,  as  our  Englijli  ladies  are  at  prefent  the  greateft  flatefwomen  in  Eu- 
rope, they  will  be  in  danger  of  making  themfelves  the  mofl  unamiable  part 
of  their  fex,  if  they  continue  to  give  a  loofe  to  intemperate  language,  and  to 
a  low  kind  of  ribaldry,  which  is  not  ufed  among  the  women  of  fafliion  in 
any  other  country. 

Difcretion  and  good  nature  have  been  always  looked  upon  as  the  diftin- 
guifliing  ornaments  of  female  converfatiori.  The  \yoman,  whofe  price  is 
above  rubies,  has  no  particular  in  the  character  given  of  her  by  the  wife  man, 
more  endearing,  than  iha.tjhe  openeth  her  mouth  with  luijdom,  and  in  her  tongue 
is  the  law  of  kindnejs.  Befides,  every  fierce  fhe  zealot  fhould  confider,  that 
however  any  of  the  other  fex  may  feem  to  applaud  her  as  a  partifan,  there  is 
none  of  them  who  would  not  be  afraid  of  affociating  himfelf  with  her  in 
any  of  the  more  private  relations  of  life. 

I  fliail  only  add,  that  there  is  no  talent  fo  pernicious  as  eloquence,  to 
thofe  who  have  it  not  under  command:  for  which  reafon,  women  who  are 
fo  liberally  gifted  by  nature  in  this  particular,  ought  to  lludy  with  the 
greatefl;  application,  the  rules  of  female  oratory,  delivered  in  that  excellent 
treatife,  entitled  The  government  of  the  Tongue.  Had  that  author  forefeen  the 
political  ferment  which  is  no^v  raifed  among  the  fex,  he  would  probably 
have  made  his  book  larger  by  fome  chapters  than  it  is  at  prefent:  but  what 
is  wanting  in  that  work,  may,  I  hope,  in  fome  meafure,  be  fupplied  by  the 
above  written  cartel. 


N°  24.  Monday,  March  12. 

Bellum  importunum,  cives,  cum  gente  deorum, 

Inviciifque  viris  geritis ^'^irg. 

APhyfician  makes  ufe  of  various  methods  for  the  recovery  of  lick  perfons; 
and  though  fome  of  them  are  painful,  and  all  of  them  difagreeable, 
his  patients  are  never  angry  at  him,  becaufe  they  know  he  has  nothing  in 
view  befides  the  reftoring  of  them  to  a  good  ftate  of  health.  I  am  forced 
to    treat    the    difaffeded  part  of  his  Majefty's  fubje61s  in  the  fame  manner, 

and 
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and  may  therefore  reafonably  expe6l  the  fame  returns  of  good  will.  I  pro- 
pofe  nothing  to  myfelfbut  their  happinefs  as  the  end  of  all  my  endeavours; 
and  am  forced  to  adapt  different  remedies  to  thofe  different  conflitutions, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  fuch  a  diftempered  multitude.  Some  of  them  can 
fee  the  unreafonable  and  fome  of  them  the  ridiculous  fide  of  wrong  princi- 
ples, and,  according  to  the  different  frame  of  their  miftds,  reje^l  an  opini- 
on as  it  carries  in  it  either  the  appearance  of  wickednefs,  or  of  danger,  or 
of  folly. 

I  have  endeavoured  toexpofe  in  thefe  feveral  lights  the  notions  and  prac- 
tices of  thofe  who  are  the  enemies  to  our  prefent  eftablifliment.  But  there 
is  a  fet  of  arguments,  which  I  have  not  yet  touched  upon,  and  which  often 
fucceed,  when  all  others  fail.  There  are  many  who  will  not  quit  a  project, 
though  they  find  it  pernicious,  or  abfurd:  but  will  readily  defift  from  it, 
when  they  are  convinced  it  is  impra<51icable.  An  attempt  to  fubvert  the 
prefent  government  is,  God  be  thanked,  of  this  nature.  I  fhall  therefore 
apply  the  conliderations  of  this  paper  rather  to  the  difcretion  than  the  vir- 
tue of  our  malecontents,  who  fhould  a6l  in  the  prefent  jundure  of  affairs 
like  experienced  gamefters,  that  throw  up  their  cards  when  they  know  the 
the  game  is  in  the  enemies  hand,  without  giving  themfelves  any  unneceffary 
vexation  in  playing  it  out. 

In  the  reign  of  our  two  laO;  Briti/Ji  fovereigns,  thofe  who  did  not  favor 
their  intereft  might  be  ungenerous  enough  to  a6l  upon  the  profpe6i:  of  a 
change,  confidering  the  precarious  condition  of  their  health,  and  their 
want  of  iffue  to  fucceed  them.  But  at  prefent  we  enjoy  a  King  of  a  long 
lived  family,  who  is  in  the  vigor  of  his  age,  and  bleffed  with  a  numerous  pro- 
geny. To  this  we  may  add  his  remakable  fteadinefs  in  adhering  to  thofe 
fchemes  which  he  has  formed  upon  the  matureft  deliberation,  and  that  fub- 
miffive  deference  of  his  Royal  Highnefs  both  from  duty  and  inclination  to 
all  the  meafures  of  his  Royal  Father.  Nor  muff  we  omit  that  perfonal  va- 
lor fo  peculiar  to  his  Majefty  and  his  illuftrious  houfe,  which  would  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  vanquifh,  as  we  find  it  adually  deters,  both  his  foreign  and  do- 
meflic  enemies. 

This  great  Prince  is  fupported  by  the  whole  Proteflant  intereft  of  Europe, 
and  ftrengthened  with  a  long  range  of  alliances  that  reach  from  one  end 
of  the  continent  to  the  other.  He  has  a  great  and  powerful  King  for  his 
fon-in-law;  and  can  himfelf  command,  when  he  pleafes,  the  whole  ftrength 
of  an  eledorate  in  the  empire.  Such  a  combination  of  fovereigns  puts  one 
m  mind  of  the  apparition  of  gods  which  difcouraged  AEneas  from  oppofing 
the  will  of  heaven.  When  his  eyes  were  cleared  of  that  mortal  cloud  which 
hung  upon  them,  he  faw  the  feveral  celeftial  deities  a6ling  in  a  confederacy 

againft 
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againfl  him,  and  immediately  gave  up  a  caufe  which  ^vas  excluded  from  all 
pofTibility  of  fuccefs. 

But  it  is  the  greatefl.  happinefs  as  well  as  the  greateft  pleafure  of  our  So- 
vereign, that  his  chief  ftrength  lies  in  his  own  kingdoms.  Both  the  branches 
of  our  legiflature  efpoufe  his  caufe  and  intereft  with  a  becoming  duty  and 
zeal.  The  mofl  confiderable  and  wealthy  of  his  fubje6ls  are  convinced, 
that  the  profperity  of  our  Sovereign  and  his  people  are  infep.arable:  and 
we  are  very  well  fatisfied,  that  his  Majefty,  if  the  neceffity  of  affairs  (hould 
require  it,  might  find,  among  the  moft  dutiful  of  his  fubje6is,  men  cele- 
brated for  their  military  chara61ers,  above  any  of  the  age  in  which  they  live. 
There  is  no  queftion  but  his  Majefty  will  be  as  generally  valued  and  beloved 
in  his  BritiJIi  as  he  is  in  his  German  dominions,  when  he  fhall  have  time  to 
make  his  royal  virtues  equally  known  among  us.  In  the  mean  while  we 
have  the  fatisfadion  to  find,  that  his  enemies  have  been  only  able  to  make 
ill  imprellions  upon  the  low  and  ignorant  rabble  of  the  nation;  and  to  put 
the  dregs  of  the  people  into  a  ferment. 

We  have  already  feen  how  poor  and  contemptible  a  force  has  been  raifed 
by  thofe  who  have  dared  toappear  openly  againft  his  Majefty,  and  how  they 
were  headed  and  encouraged  by  men  whofe  fenfe  of  their  guilt  made  them 
defperate  in  forming  fo  ralh  an  enterprife,  and  difpirited  in  the  execution 
of  it.  But  we  have  not  yet  feen  that  ftrength  which  would  be  exerted  in 
the  defence  of  his  Majefty,  the  Proteftant  religion,  and  the  BritiJIi  liberties, 
were  the  danger  great  enough  to  require  it.  Should  the  the  King  be  reduced 
to  the  neceflity  of  fetting  up  the  Royal  Standard,  how  many  thoufands  would 
range  themfelves  under  it!  what  a  concourfe  would  there  be  of  nobles  and 
patriots!  we  fliould  fee  men  of  another  fpirit  than  what  has  appeared 
among  the  enemies  to  our  country,  and  fuch  as  would  outfhine  the  rebelli- 
ous part  of  their  fellow  fubjeds,  as  much  in  their  gallantry  as  in  their  caufe. 

I  fhall  not  fo  much  fufpe^l  the  underftandings  of  our  adverfaries,  as  to 
think  it  necelfary  to  enforce  thefe  confiderations,  byputingthem  in  mind  of 
that  fidelity  and  allegiance  which  is  fo  vifible  in  his  Majefty's  fleet  and  army; 
or  of  many  other  particulars;  which,  in  all  human  probability,  will  perpe- 
tuate our  prefent  form  of  government,  and  which  may  be  fuggefted  to  them 
by  their  own  private  thoughts. 

The  party,  indeed,  that  isoppofite  to  our  prefent  happy  fettlement,  feem 
to  be  driven  out  of  the  hopes  of  all  human  methods  for  carrying  on  their 
caufe,  and  are  therefore  reduced  to  the  poor  comfort  of  prodigies  and  old 
women's  fables.  They  begin  to  fee  armies  in  the  clouds,  when  all  upon 
the  earth  have  forfaken  them.  Nay,  I  have  been  lately  fhewn  a  written 
prophecy  that  is  handed  among  them  with  great  fecrecy,  by  which  it  appears 

their 
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their  chief  reliance  at  prefent  is  upon  a  Chejhire  miller  who  was  born  with 
two  thumbs  upon  one  hand. 

I  have  addreffed  this  whole  paper  to  the  defpair  of  our  malecontents,  not 
with  a  defign  to  aggravate  the  pain  of  it,  but  to  ufe  it  as  a  means  of  making 
them  happy.  Let  them  ferioufly  confider  the  vexation  and  difquietude  of 
mind  that  they  are  treafuring  up  for  themfelves,  by  ftrugglingwith  a  power 
which  will  be  always  too  hard  for  them;  and  by  converting  his  Majefty's 
reign  into  their  own  misfortune,  which  every  impartial  man  muft  look  up- 
on as  the  greateft  bleffing  to  his  country.  Let  them  extinguifli  thofe  paffi- 
ons,  which  can  only  imbitter  their  lives  to  them,  and  deprive  them  of  their 
ftiare  in  the  happinefs  of  the  community.  They  may  conclude  that  his  Ma- 
jefty,  in  fpite  of  any  oppofitionthey  can  form  againft  him,  will  maintain  his 
jufl  authority  over  them;  and  whatever  uneafinefs  they  may  give  themfelves, 
they  can  create  none  in  him,  excepting  only  becaufe  they  prevent  him  from 
exerting  equally  his  natural  goodnefs  and  benevolence  to  every  fubje(5l  in 
his  dominions. 


N°  25.  Friday,  March  i6. 

Quid  ejl  Japiential  femper  idem  velle  atque  idem  nolle.  Seneca. 

IF  we  may  believe  the  obfervation  which  is  made  of  us  by  foreigners,  there 
is  no  nation  in  Europe  fo  much  given  to  change  as  the  Englijli.  There 
are  fome  who  afcribe  this  to  the  ficklenefs  of  our  climate;  and  others  to 
the  freedom  of  our  government.  From  one  or  both  of  thefe  caufes  their 
writers  derive  that  variety  of  humors  which  appears  among  the  people  in 
general,  and  that  inconfiflency  of  chara6ler  which  is  to  be  found  in  almofl 
every  particular  perfon.  But  as  a  man  fhould  always  be  upon  his  guard  againft 
the  vices  to  which  he  is  moft  expofed,  fo  we  fhould  take  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary care  not  to  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather  in  our  moral  conduct,  nor 
to  make  a  capricious  ufe  of  that  liberty  which  we  enjoy  by  the  happinefs 
of  our  civil  conftitution. 

This  inftability  of  temper  ought  in  a  particular  manner  to  be  checked, 
when  it  fliews  itfelf  in  political  affairs,  and  difpofesmen  to  wander  from  one 
fcheme  of  government  to  another:    fmce  fuch  a  ficklenefs  of  behaviour  in 

public 
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public  meafures,  cannot  but  be  attended  with  very  fatal  efFeds  to  our 
country. 

In  the  firft  place;  it  hinders  any  great  undertaking,  which  requires  length 
of  time  for  its  accomplifliment,  from  being  brought  to  its  due  perfection. 
There  is  not  any  inflance  in  hiflory  which  better  confirms  this  obfervation, 
than  that  which  is  ftill  frefh  in  every  one's  memory.  We  engaged  in  the 
late  war  with  a  defign  to  reduce  an  exorbitant  growth  of  power  in  the  moft 
dangerous  enemy  to  Great  Britain.  We  gained  a  long  and  wonderful  feries 
of  victories,  and  had  fcarce  any  thing  left  to  do,  but  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
them:  when  on  a  fudden  our  patience  failed  us;  we  grew  tired  of  our  un- 
dertaking;  and  received  terms  from  thofe,  who  were  upon  the  point  of  giv- 
ing us  whatever  we  could  have  demanded  of  them. 

This  mutability  of  mind  in  the  Englijh,  makes  the  ancient  friends  of  our 
nation  very  backward  to  engage  with  us  in  fuch  alliances  as  are  neceffary 
for  our  mutual  defence  and  fecurity.  It  is  a  common  notion  among  fo- 
reigners, that  the  EngliJJi  are  good  confederates  in  an  enterprife  which  may 
be  difpatched  within  a  fhort  compafs  of  time;  but  that  they  are  not  to  be 
depended  upon  in  a  work  which  cannot  be  finiflied  without  conflancy  and 
perfeverance.  Our  late  meafures  have  fo  blemifhed  our  national  credit  in 
this  particular,  that  thofe  potentates  who  are  entered  into  treaties  with  his 
prefent  Majefty,  have  been  folely  encouraged  to  it  by  their  confidence  in 
his  perfonal  firmnefs  and  integrity. 

I  need  not,  after  this,  fuggeft  to  my  Reader  the  ignominy  and  reproach 
that  falls  upon  a  nation,  which  difiiinguilhes  itfelf  among  its  neighbours  by 
fuch  a  wavering  and  unfettled  condu6}.  .,.^;;i. 

This  our  incOnfiftency  in  the  purfuit  of  fchemes  which  have  been  tho- 
roughly digefted,  has  as  bad  an  influence  on  our  domeflic  as  on  our  foreign 
affairs.  We  are  told,  that  the  famous  Prince  of  Conde  ufed  to  afk  the  Eng- 
liJJi ambalTador,  upon  the  arrival  of  a  mail,  Who  was  fecretary  of  Jlate  in  Eno-- 
land  by  that  pqfl?  as  a  piece  of  rallery  upon  the  ficklenefs  of  our  polititics. 
But  what  has  rendered  this  a  misfortune  to  oiir  country,  is,  that  public  mi- 
nifters  have  no  fponer  made  themfelves  mafters  of  their  bufinefs,  than  they 
ha:ve  been  difmiiTed  from  their  employments  ;  and  that  this  difgrace  has 
befallen  very  many  of  them,  not  becaufe  they  have  deferved  it,  but  becaufe 
the  people  love  to  fee  new  faces  in  high  polls  of  honor. 

It  is  a  double  misfortune  to  a  nation,  which  is  thus  given  to  change,  when 
they  have  a  fovereign  at  the  head  of  them,  that  is  prone  to  fall  in  with  all 
the  turns  and  veerings  of  the  people.  Sahy^,  the  graveft  of  all  the  Roman 
hiftorians,  who  had  formed  his  notions  of  regal  authority  from  the  manner 
in  which  he  faw  it  exerted  among  the  barbarous  nations,  makes  the  follow- 
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ing  remark:  Plerumque  Regue  voluntates,  uti  vehementes,  fic  mobiles,  fcepe  ipfa  fibi 
advorfa.  The  wills  of  Kings ^  as  they  are  generally  vehement,  are  likeioije  very  fickle, 
and  at  different  times  oppofite  to  themfelves.  Were  there  are  any  color  for  this 
general  obfervation,  how  much  does  it  redound  to  the  honor  of  fuch  Princes 
who  are  exceptions  to  it! 

The  natural  confequence  of  an  unfleady  government,  is  the  perpetuating 
of  ftrife  and  faction  among  a  divided  people.  Whereas  a  King  who  perfifls 
in  thofe  fchemes  which  he  has  laid,  and  has  no  other  view  in  them  but  the 
good  of  his  fubjeds,  extinguifhes  all  hopes  of  advancement  in  thofe  who 
would  grow  great  by  an  oppofition  to  his  meafures,  and  infenfibly  unites  the 
contending  parties  in  their  common  interefl. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  who  makes  the  greatefl  figure  among  our  Englijh  Sove- 
reigns, was  moft  eminently  remarkable  for  that  fteadinefs  and  uniformity 
which  ran  through  all  her  adions,  during  that  long  and  glorious  reign. 
-She  kept  up  to  her  chofen  motto  in  every  part  of  her  life;  and  never  loft 
fight  of  thofe  great  ends,  which  fhe  propofed  to  herfelf  on  her  acceffion  to 
the  throne,  the  happinefs  of  her  people,  and  the  ftrengthening  of  the  Pro- 
teftant  intereft.  She  often  interpofed  her  royal  authority  to  break  the  ca- 
bals which  were  forming  againfl  her  firft  minifters,  who  grew  old  and  died 
in  thofe  Rations  which  they  filled  with  fo  great  abilities.  By  this  means 
fhe  baffled  the  many  attempts  of  her  foreign  and  domeftic  enemies,  and  en- 
tirely broke  the  whole  force  and  fpirit  of  that  party  among  her  fubje6ts, 
which  was  popifhly  affeded,  and  which  was  not  a  little  formidable  in  the 
beginning  of  her  reign. 

The  frequent  changes  and  alterations  in  public  proceedings,  the  multipli- 
city of  fchemes  introduced  upon  one  another,  with  the  variety  of  fhort  lived 
favorites,  that  prevailed  in  their  feveral  turns  under  the  government  of  her 
fucceffors,  have  by  degrees  broken  us  into  thofe  unhappy  diftin61ions  and 
parties,  which  have  given  fo  much  uneafmefs  to  our  Kings,  and  fo  often  en- 
dangered the  fafety  of  their  people. 

I  queftion  not  but  every  impartial  Reader  hath  been  beforehand  with 
me,  in  confidering,  on  this  occafion,  the  happinefs  of  our  country  under  the 
government  of  his  prefent  Majefty;  who  is  fo  defervedly  famous  for  an  in- 
flexible adherence  to  thofe  counfels  which  have  a  vifible  tendency  to  the 
public  good,  and  to  thofe  perfons  who  heartily  concur  with  him  in  pro- 
moting thefe  his  generous  defigns. 

A  Prince  of  this  chara6ler  will  be  dreaded  by  his  enemies,  and  ferved  with 
courage  and  zeal  by  his  friends;  and  will  either  inftru^l  us  by  his  example, 
to  fix  the  unfteadinefs  of  our  politics,  or  by  his  conduct,  hinder  it  from  do- 
ing us  any  prejudice. 

Upon 
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Upon  the  whole,  as  there  is  no  temper  of  mind  more  unmanly  in  a  pri- 
vate perfon,  nor  more  pernicious  to  the  pubhc  in  a  member  of  a  commu- 
nity, than  that  changeablenefs  with  which  we  are  too  juftly  branded  by  all 
Our  neighbours,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  found  part  of  the  nation  will  give 
no  farther  occafion  for  this  reproach,  but  continue  fteady  to  that  happy 
eftablifhment  which  has  now  taken  place  among  us,.  And  as  obftinacy  in 
prejudices  which  are  detrimental  to  our  country,  ought  not  to  be  miftaken 
for  that  virtuous  refolution  and  firmnefs  of  mind  which  is  neceffary  to  our 
prefervation,  it  is  to  be  wiflied  that  the  enemies  to  our  conftitution  would  fo 
far  indulge  themfelves  in  this  national  humor,  as  to  come  into  one  change 
more,  by  falling  in  with  that  plan  of  government  which  at  prefent  they 
think  fit  to  oppofe.  At  leaf!  we  may  expe61  they  will  be  fo  wife  as  to  fliew 
a  legal  obedience  to  the  beft  of  Kings,  who  profefs  the  duty  of  paffive-obedi- 
ence  to  the  worft. 


N°  26.  Monday,  March  ig. 

Bella  viri  pacemque  gerant,  queisbella  gerenda.  Virg. 

WHEN  the  Athenians  had  long  contended  againft  the  power  oi Philip' 
he  demanded  of  them  to  give  up  their  orators,  as  well  knowing 
their  oppofition  would  be  foon  at  an  end,  if  it  were  not  irritated  from  time 
to  time  by  thefe  tongue-warriors.  I  have  endeavoured  for  the  fame  reafon 
to  gain  our  female  adverfaries,  and  by  that  means  to  difarm  the  party  of  its 
principal  ftrength.  Let  them  give  us  up  their  women,  and  we  know  by 
experience  how  inconfiderable  a  refiftance  we  are  to  expe^lfrom  their  men. 
This  fharp  political  humor  has  but  lately  prevailed  in  fo  great  a  meafure 
as  it  now  does  among  the  beautiful  part  of  our  fpecies.  They  ufed  to  em- 
ploy themfelves  wholly  in  the  fcenes  of  a  domeftic  life,  and  provided  a  wo- 
man could  keep  her  houfein  order,  fhe  never  troubled  herfelf  about  regu- 
lating the  commonwealth.  The  eye  of  the  miftrefs  was  wont  to  make  her  pew- 
ter fhine,  and  to  infped  every  part  of  her  houfehold  furniture  as  much  as  her 
looking-glafs.  But  at  prefent  our  difcontented  matrons  are  fo  converfant 
in  matters  of  ftate,  that  they  wholly  neglecfl  their  private  affairs:  for  we 
may  always  obferv.e,  that  a  gofhp  in  politics  is  a  flattern  in  her  family.      It 
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is:  indeed  a  melancholy  thing  to  fee  the;  difprders  of  a  houfehold  thatis  un- 
der the  condud  of  an  angry  flatefwoman,  who  lays  out  all  her  thoughts 
uporj  the  publicvandis  only  attentive  to  find  out  niifcarriages  in  the  minif- 
try.  ■  Several  women  of  this  turn  are  fo  earnefl  in  contending  for  heredita- 
ry right,  that  they  wholly  negled  the  education  of  their  own  fons  and  heirs; 
and  are  fo  taken  up  with  their  zeal  for  the  church,  that  they  cannot  find 
time  to  teach  their  children  their  catechifm,  A  lady  who  thus  intrudes  in- 
to the  province  of  the  men,  was  fo_  aftohilhing  a  charader  among  the  old 
Romans,  that  when  Amafia  prefented  herfelf  to  fpeak  before  the  fenate,  they 
looked  upon  it  as  a  prodigy,  and  foon  fent  meffengers  to  enquire  of  the 
Oracle,  what  it  might  portend  to  the  commonwealth. 

•  It  would  be  manifeftly  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  i?nY?/7{  caufe,  fhould 
ourprettyloyaliftsprofefs  an  indifference  in:ftate  affairs,  while  their  difaffe(5l- 
ed  fillers  are  thus  indullrious  to  the  prejudice  of  their  country;  and  accord- 
ingly we  have  the  fatisfadion  to  find  our  flie  alfociates  are  not  idle  upon 
this  occafion.  It  is  owing  to  the  good  principles  of  thefe  his  Majefty's  fair 
and  faithful  fubjeds,  that  our  country-women  appear  no  lefs  amiable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  male  world,  than  they  have  done  in  former  ages.  For  where  a 
great  number  of  flowers  grow,  the  ground  at  a  diftance  feems  entirely  co- 
vered with  them,  and  we  mull  walk  into  it,  before  we  can  diftinguifli  the 
feveral  weeds  that  fpring  up  infuch  a  beautiful  mafs  of  colors.  Our  great 
concern  is,  to  find  deformity  can  arife  among  fo  many  charms,  and  that  the 
moll  lovely  parts  of  the  creation  can  make  themfelves  the  moft  difagreeable. 
But  it  is  an  obfervation  of  the  philofophers,  that  the  beft  things  may  be  cor- 
rupted into  the  worft;  and  the  ancients  did  not  fcruple  to  affirm,  that  the 
furies  and  the  graces  were  of  the  fame  fex. 

As  I  fhould  do  the  nation  and  themfelves  good  fervice,  if  I  could  draw 
the  ladies,  who  flill  hold  out  againft  his  Majefty,  into  the  interefl  of  our 
prefent  eftablilhment,  I  ffiall  propofe  to  their  ferious  confideration,  the  fe- 
veral inconveniences  which  thofe  among  them  undergo,  who  have  not  yet 
furrendered  to  the  government. 

They  fhould  firfl;  refled  on  the  great  fufferings  and  perfecutions  to  which 
they  expofe  themfelves  by  the  obllinacy  of  their  behaviour.  They  lofe  their 
eledions  in  every  club  where  they  are  fet  up  for  toafts.  They  are  obliged 
by  their  principles  to  flick  a  patch  on  the  mofl  unbecoming  fide  of  their 
foreheads.  They  forego  the  advantage  of  birth-day  fuits.  They  are  infult- 
ed  by  the  loyalty  of  claps  and  hiffes  every  time  they  appear  at  a  play. 
They  receive  no  benefit  from  the  army,  and  are  never  the  better  for  all  the 
young  fellows  that  wear  hats  and  feathers.  They  are  forced  to  live  in  the 
country  and  feed  their  chickens;  at  the  fame  time  that  they  might  fliew  them- 
felves 
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felves  at  court,  and  appear  in  brocade,  if  they  behaved  themfelves  well. 
In  fliort,  what  muft  go  to  the  heart  of  every  fine  woman,  they  throw  them- 
felves quite  out  of  the  fafliion. 

The  above-mentioned  motive  muR  have  an  influence  upon  the  gay  part  of 
the  fex,  and  as  for  thofe  who  are  ac^ed  by  more  fublime  and  moral  princi- 
ples, they  fiiould  confider,  that  they  cannot  fignalife  themfelves  as  male- 
contents,  without  breaking  through  all  the  amiable  inflin6is  and  fofter  virtues, 
which  are  peculiarly  ornamental  to  womankind.  Their  timorous,  gentle, 
modeft  b-ehaviour;  their  affability,  meeknefs,  good  breeding,  and  many  other 
beautiful  difpofitions  of  mind,  muft  be  facrificed  to  a  blind  and  furious  zeal 
for  they  do  not  know  what.  A  man  is  ftartled  when  he  fees  a  pretty  bofom 
heaving  with  fuch  party  rage,  as  is  difagreeable  even  in  that  fex  which  is 
of  a  more  coarfe  and  rugged  make.  And  yet  fuch  is  our  misfortune,  that 
we  fometimes  fee  a  pair  of  flays  ready  to  burft  with  fedition;  and  hear  the 
moft  mafculine  paflions  exprefled  in  the  fvveeteft  voices.  I  have  lately  been 
told  of  a  country  gentlewoman,  pretty  much  famed  for  this  virility  of  be- 
haviour in  party  difputes,  who,  upon  venting  her  notions  very  freely  in  a 
ftrange  place,  was  carried  before  an  honeft  juflice  of  the  peace.  This  pru- 
dent magiftrate  obferving  her  to  be  a  large  black  woman,  and  finding  by 
her  difcourfe  that  flie  was  no  better  than  a  rebel  in  a  riding  hood,  began  to 
fufpe^l  her  for  my  Lord  Mthifdak;  till  a  flranger  came  to  her  refcue,  who 
affured  him,   with  tears  in  his  eyes,   that  he  was  her  hufband. 

In  the  next  place  o\xx  BridJIi  ladies  may  confider,  that  by  interefling  them- 
felves fo  zealoufly  in  the  affairs  of  the  public,  they  are  engaged  without 
any  neceflity,  in  the  crimes  which  are  often  committed  even  by  the  befl  of 
parties,  and  which  they  are  naturally  exempted  from  by  the  privilege  of 
their  fex.  Theworft  chara61er  a  female  could  formerly  arrive  at,  was,  of  be- 
ing an  ill  woman;  but  by  their  prefent  conduc51,  fhe  may  likewife  deferve 
the  chara61er  of  an  ill  fubje6i.  They  come  in  for  their  fhare  of  political  guilt, 
and  have  found  away  to  make  themfelves  much  greater  criminals,  than  their 
mothers  before  them.  • 

I  have  great  hopes  that  thefe  motives,  when  they  are  aflifted  by  their  own 
reflexions,  will  incline  the  fair  ones  of  the  adverfe  party  to  come  o\er  to 
the  national  intereft,  in  which  their  own  is  fo  highly  concerned;  efpecially 
if  they  confider,  that  by  thefe  fupei^fluous  employments  which  they  take  up- 
on them  as  partifans,  they  do  not  only  dip  themfelves  in  an  unneceffary  guilt, 
but  are  obnoxious  to  a  grief  and  anguifli  of  mind,  which  doth  not  proper- 
ly fall  within  their  lot.  And  here  1  would  advife  every  one  of  thefe  exaf- 
perated  ladies,  who  indulges  that  opprobrious  eloquence  which  is  fo  much 
in  fafhion,  to  refled  on  Efofs  fable  of  the  viper.   This  little  animal,  fays  the 

old 
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old  moralifl:,  chancing  to  meet  with  a  file,  began  to  lick  it  with  her  tongue  till  the 
blood  came;  which  gave  her  a  very  filly  Jatisjadion,  as  imagining  the  blood  came  from 
the  fie,  notwithfanding  all  thefmart  was  in  her  own  tongue. 

N°  27.  Friday,  March  23. 

dii  vifa  fecundent.  Luc. 

IT  is  an  old  obfervation,  that  a  time  of  peace  is  always  a  time  of  prodi- 
gies; for  as  our  news  writers  mufl  adorn  their  papers  with  that  which 
the  critics  call  The  Marvellous,  they  are  forced  in  a  dead  calm  of  affairs,  to 
ranfac  every  element  for  proper  amufements,  and  either  to  aftonifh  their 
Readers  from  time  to  time  with  a  flrange  and  wonderful  fight,  or  be  content 
to  lofe  their  cuflom.  The  fea  is  generally  filled  with  monflers  when  there 
are  no  fleets  upon  it.  Mount  AEtna  immediately  began  to  rage  upon  the 
extin^ion  of  the  rebellion:  and  woe  to  the  people  of  Catanea,  if  the  peace 
continues;  for  they  are  fure  to  be  Ihaken  every  week  with  earthquakes,  till 
they  are  relieved  by  the  fiege  of  fome  other  great  town  in  Europe.  The  air 
has  likewife  contributed  its  quota  of  prodigies.  We  had  a  blazing  flar  by 
the  lall  mail  from  Genoa;  and  in  the  prefent  dearth  of  battles  have  been  very 
opportunely  entertained,  by  perfons  of  undoubted  credit,  with  a  civil  war 
in  the  clouds,  where  our  fharp-lighted  malecontents  difcovered  many  ob- 
jects invifible  to  an  eye  that  is  dimmed  by  Whig  principles. 

I  queftion  not  but  this  paper  will  fall  in  with  the  prefent  humor,  fince 
it  contains  a  very  remarkable  vifion  of  a  Highland  feer,  who  is  famous  among 
the  rtiountains,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Second  fghted  Sawney.  Had  he 
been  able  to  write,  we  might  probably  have  feen  this  vifion  fooner  in  print; 
for  it  happened  to  him  every  early  in  the  late  hard  winter;  and  is  tranfmit- 
ted  to  me  by  a  fludent  at  Glafgoiu,  who  took  the  whole  relation  from  him,  and 
lluck  clofe  to  the  fads,  though  he  has  delivered  them  in  his  own  flyle. 

^AWJ^EY  was  defcended  of  an  ancient  family,  very  much  renowned  for 
i^  their  fkill  in  prognoftics.  Moft  of  his  anceftors  were  fecond  fighted,  and 
his  mother  but  narrowly  efcaped  being  burnt  for  a  witch.  As  he  was  go- 
ing out  one  morning  very  early  to  Heal  a  fheep,  he  was  feizedon  the  fudden 
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with  a  fit  of  fecond  fight.  The  face  of  the  whole  country  about  him  was 
changed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  prefented  him  with  a  wideprofpecl 
of  new  fcenes  and  objeds,  which  he  had  never  feen  till  that  day. 

He  difcovered  at  a  great  diftance  from  him  a  large  fabric,  which  call  fuch 
a  gliflering  light  about  it,  that  it  looked  like  a  huge  rock  of  diamond.  Upon 
the  top  of  it  was  planted  a  flandard,  dreaming  in  a  flrong  northern  wind, 
and  embroidered  with  a  mixture  of  thiflles  and  flower-de-luces.  As  he  was 
amufing  himfelf  with  this  ftrange  fight,  he  heard  a  bagpipe  at  fome  diflance 
behind  him,  and,  turning  about,  faw  a  general,  who  feemed  very  much 
animated  with  the  found  of  it,  marching  towards  him  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
merous army.  He  learnt,  upon  enquiry,  that  they  were  making  a  proceffion 
to  the  ftru61ure  which  flood  before  him,  and  which  he  found  was  the  Tem- 
ple of  Rebellion.  He  immediately  flruck  in  with  them;  but  defcribed  this 
march  to  the  temple  with  fo  much  horror,  that  he  fliivered  every  joint  all 
the  while  hefpoke  of  it.  They  were  forced  to  clamber  over  fo  many  rocks, 
and  to  tread  upon  the  brink  of  fo  many  precipices,  that  they  were  very 
often  in  danger  of  their  lives.  Sawney  declared,  that,  for  his  own  part,  he 
walked  in  fear  of  his  neck  every  ftep  he  took.  Upon  their  coming  within  a 
few  furlongs  of  the  temple,  they  pafled  through  a  very  thick  grove,  confe- 
crated  to  a  deity  who  was  known  by  the  name  of  Treafon.  They  here  dif- 
perfed  themfelves  into  abundance  of  labyrinths  and  covered  walks  which 
led  to  the  temple.  The  path  was  fo  very  flippery,  the  fhade  fo  exceeding 
gloomy,  and  the  whole  wood  fo  full  of  echoes,  that  they  were  forced  to  march 
with  the  greateft  warinefs,  circumfpe6i;ion  and  filence.  They  at  length  ar- 
rived at  a  great  gate,  which  was  the  principal  avenue  to  that  magnificent 
fabric.  Sawney  flood  fome  time  at  the  entrance  to  obferve  the  fplendor  of 
the  building,  and  was  not  a  little  entertained  with  a  prodigious  number  of 
flatues,  which  were  planted  up  and  down  in  a  fpacious  court  that  lay  be- 
fore it;  but,  upon  examining  it  more  nicely,  he  found  the  whole  fabric, 
which  made  fuch  a  glittering  appearance,  and  feemed  impregnable,  was  com- 
pofed  of  ice,  and  that  the  feveral  flatues  which  feemed  at  a  diftance  to  be 
made  of  the  whiteft  marble,  were  nothing  elfe  but  fo  many  figures  in  fnow. 
The  front  of  the  temple  was  very  curioufly  adorned  with  flars  and  garters, 
ducal  coronets,  generals  flaffs,  and  many  other  emblems  of  honor  wrought 
in  the  mofl  beautiful  froft  work.  After  having  flood  at  gaze  fome  time  be- 
fore this  great  gate,  he  difcoved  on  it  an  infcription,  fignifying  it  to  be  the 
Gate  of  Perjury.  There  was  ereded  near  it  a  great  coloflus  in  fnow  that 
had  two  faces,  and  was  dreffed  like  a  Jefuit,  with  one  of  its  hands  upon  a 
book,  and  the  other  grafping  a  dagger.  Upon  entering  into  the  court, 
he  took  a  particular  furvey  of  feveral  of  the  figures.     There  was  Sedition 

with 
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with  a  trumpet  in  her  hand,  and  Rapine  in  the  garb  of  a  Highlander:  Am- 
bition, Envy,  Difgrace,  Poverty,  and  Difappointment,  were  all  of  them  repre- 
fented  under  their  proper  emblems.  Among  other  fiatues,  he  obferved 
that  of  Rumor  whifpering  an  ideot  in  the  ear,  who  was  the  reprefentative 
of  Credulity;  and  Fa6lion  embracing  with  her  hundred  arms  an  old  faftiion- 
ed  figure  in  a  fteeple  crowned  hat,  that  was  defigned  to  exprefs  a  cunning, 
old  gipfey,  called  Paffive-obedience.  Zeal  too  had  a  place  among  the  reft, 
with  a  bandage  over  her  eyes,  though  one  would  not  have  expeded  to  have 
feen  her  reprefented  in  fnow.  But  the  moft  remarkable  obje6i;  in  this 
court  yard,  was  a  huge  tree  that  grew  up  before  the  porch  of  the  temple, 
and  was  of  the  fame  kind  with  that,  which  Virgil  tells  us  floriflied  at  the 
entrance  of  the  infernal  regions:  for  it  bore  nothing  but  dreams,  which 
hung  in  clufters  under  every  leaf  of  it.  The  travellers  refreflied  themfelves 
in  the  fliade  of  this  tree  before  they  entered  the  Temple  of  Rebellion,  and  after 
their  frights  and  fatigues,  received  great  comfort  in  the  fruit  which  fell  from 
it.  At  length  the  gates  of  the  temple  flew  open,  and  the  crowd.rufhedinto' 
it.  In  the  centre  of  it  was  a  grim  idol,  with  a  fword  in  the  right  hand,  and 
a  firebrand  in  the  left.  The  fore  part  of  the  pedeftal  was  curioufly  em- 
bolfed  with  a  triumph,  while  the  back  part,  that  lay  more  out  of  fight,  was 
filled  with  gibbets  and  axes.  This  dreadful  idol  is  worQiipped,  like  feveral 
of  old,  with  human  facrifices,  and  his  votaries  were  confulting  among  them- 
felves, how  to  gratify  him  with  hecatombs;  when  on  a  fudden,  they  were 
furprifed  with  the  alarm  of  a  great  light  which  appeared  in  the  fouthern 
part  of  the  heavens,  and  made  its  progrefs  dire611y  towards  them.  This 
light  appeared  as  a  great  raafs  of  flame,  or  rather  glory,  like  that  of  the  fun 
in  its  ftrength.  There  were  three  figures  in  themidftof  it,  whowere  known 
by  their  feveral  hieroglyphics,  to  be  Religion,  Loyalty,  and  Valor.  The  lall 
had  a  graceful  air,  a  blooming  countenance,  and  a  ftar  upon  his  breaft, 
which  fliot  forth  feveral  pointed  beams  of  a  peculiar  luftre.  The  glory  which 
encompafled  them,  covered  the  place,  and  darted  its  rays  with  fo  much 
ftrength,  that  the  whole  fabric  and  all  its  ornaments  began  to  melt.  The 
feveral  emblems  of  honor,  which  were  wrought  on  the  front  in  the  brittle 
materials  above-mentioned,  trickled  away  under  the  firft  impreffions  of  the 
heat.  In  fhort,  the  thaw  was  fo  violent,  that  the  temple  and  ftatues  ran  off 
in  a  fudden  torrent,  and  the  whole  winter  piece  was  difolved.  The  covered 
walks  were  laid  open  by  the  light  which  fhone  through  every  part  of  them., 
and  the  dream  tree  withered  like  the  famous  gourd,  that  was  fmitten  by 
the  noon  day  fun.  As  for  the  votaries,  they  left  the  place  with  the  greateft 
precipitation,  and  difperfed  themfelves  by  flight  into  a  thoufand  different 
paths  among  the  mountains.  ■  .'.tr.n.- 
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N°  28.  •     Monday,  March  26. 

• Incendia  lumen 


Prabebant,  aliquifque  malo  fait  ufus  in  illo.  Ovid.  Met. 

SI  R  Francis  Bacon,  in  the  dedication  before  his  hiftory  of  Henry  the  Se- 
venth, obferves,  that  peaceable  times  are  the  beft  to  live  in,  though 
not  fo  proper  to  furnifli  materials  for  a  writer:  as  hilly  countries  afford 
the  mofl  entertaining  profpecls,  though  a  man  would  choofe  to  travel  through 
a  plain  one.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  times,  which  are  full  of  difor- 
ders  and  tumults,  are  likewife  the  fulled  of  inftrudion.  Hiftory  indeed 
furnifhes  us  with  very  diftincSl  accounts  of  factions,  confpiracies,  civil  wars 
and  rebellions,  with  the  fatal  confequences  that  attend  them:  but  they  do 
not  make  fuch  deep  and  lafting  impreflions  on  our  minds,  as  events  of  the 
fame  nature,  to  which  we  have  ourfelves  been  witnelfes,  and  in  which  \ve 
or  our  friends  and  acquaintance  have  been  fufferers.  As  adverfity  makes 
a  man  wife  in  his  private  affairs,  civil  calamities  give  him  prudence  and 
circumfpe^lion  in  his  public  conduct:. 

The  miferies  of  the  civil  war  under  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Firfl , 
and  the  confequences  which  enfued  upon  them,  did,  for  many  years,  deter 
the  inhabitants  of  our  illand  from  the  thoughts  of  engaging  anew  in  fuch 
defperate  undertakings;  and  convinced  them,  by  fatal  experience,  that  no- 
thing could  be  fo  pernicious  to  the  Englijli,  and  fo  oppofite  to  the  genius  of 
the  people,  as  the  fubverfion  of  monarchy.  In  the  like  manner  we  may 
hope  that  the  great  expences  brought  upon  the  nation  by  the  prefent 
rebellion;  the  fufferings  of  innocent  people,  who  have  lived  in  that  place, 
which  was  the  fcene  of  it;  with  that  dreadful  profpe^f  of  ruin  and  confu- 
fion  which  rauft  have  followed  its  fuccefs;  \vill  fecure  us  from  the  like  at- 
tempts for  the  future,  and  fix  his  Majefty  upon  the  throne  of  Great  Britain; 
efpecially  when  thofe  who  are  prompted  to  fuch  -wicked  pradices  refled  upon 
the  punifhments  to  which  the  criminals  have  expofed  themfelves,  and  the 
miferies  in  which  they  have  involved  their  relations,  friends  and  families. 

It  will  be  likewife  worth  their  while  to  conCder,  ho\v  fuch  tumults  and 
riots,  as  have  been  encouraged  by  many,  who,  we  may  hope,  did  not  pro- 
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pofe  to  themfelves  fuch  fatal  confequences,  lead  to  a  civil  war  :  and  how 
naturally  that  feditious  kind  of  converfation,  which  many  feem  to  think 
confiftent  with  their  religion  and  morality,  ends  in  an  open  rebellion.  I 
queftion  not  butthe  more  virtuous  and  confiderate  part  of  our  malecontents 
are  now  ftung  with  a  very  jufl  remorfe  for  this  their  manner  of  proceeding, 
which  has  fo  vifibly  tended  to  the  deftrudion  of  their  friends,  and  the  fuf- 
ferings  of  their  country.  This  may,  at  the  fame  time,  prove  an  inflru61ive 
leffon  to  the  boldeft  and  braveft  among  the  difaffeded,  not  to  build  any 
hopes  upon  the  talkative  zealots  of  their  party;  who  have  fhewn  by  their 
whole  behaviour,  that  their  hearts  are  equally  filled  with  treafon  and  cow- 
ardice. An  army  of  trumpeters  would  give  as  great  a  ftrength  to  a  caufe, 
as  this  confederacy  of  tongue-warriors;  who,  like  thofe  military  muficians, 
content  themfelves  with  animating  their  friends  to  battle,  and  run  out  of 
the  engagement  upon  the  firft  onfet. 

But  one  of  the  mofl  ufeful  maxims  we  can  learn  from  the  prefent  rebel- 
lion, is,  that  nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  and  infignificant,  than  the 
fcum  of  a  people,  when  they  are  inftigated  againfl  a  King,  who  is  fupported 
by  the  two  branches  of  the  legiflature.  A  mob  may  pull  down  a  meeting- 
houfe,  but  will  never  be  able  to  overturn  a  government,  which  has  a  cou- 
rageous and  wife  Prince  at  the  head  of  it,  and  one  who  is  zealoufly  affifted 
by  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  that  belt  know  the  value  of  him.  The 
authority  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  in  conjun^lion  with 
that  of  our  Sovereign,  is  not  to  be  controled  by  a  tumultuary  rabble.  It  is. 
big  with  fleets  and  armies,  can  fortify  itfelf  with  what  laws  it  Ihall  judge 
proper  for  its  own  defence,  can  command  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom  for 
the  fecurity  of  the  people,  and  engage  the  whole  proteftant  interefl;  oi  Eu- 
rope in  fo  good  and  juft  a  caufe.  A  diforderly  multitude  contending  with 
the  body  of  the  legiflature,  is  like  a  man  in  a  fit  under  the  condud  of  one  in 
the  fulnefs  of  his  health  and  ftrength.  Such  a  one  is  fure  to  be  over  ruled 
in  a  little  time,  though  he  deals  about  his  blows,  and  exerts  himfelf  in  the 
moft  furious  convulfions  while  the  diftemper  is  upon  him. 

We  may  farther  learn  from  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  rebellion,  who 
among  the  foreign  ftates  in  our  neighbourhood  are  the  true  and  natural 
friends  of  Great  Britain,  if  we  obferve  which  of  them  gave  us  their  affiftance 
in  reducing  our  country  to  a  ftate  of  peace  and  tranquillity;  and  which  of 
them  ufed  their  endeavours  to  heighten  our  confufions,  and  plunge  us  into 
all  the  evils  of  a  civil  war.  I  (hall  only  take  notice  under  this  head,  that  in 
former  ages  it  was  the  conftant  policy  of  France  to  raife  and  cherifli  inteftine 
feuds  and  difcords  in  the  iile  of  Great  Britain,  that  we  might  either  fall  a 
prey  into  their  hands,  or  that  they  might  profecute  their  defigns  upon  the 
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continent  with  lefs  interruption.  Innumerable  inflances  of  this  nature  oc- 
cur in  hiflory.  The  moft  remarkable  one  was  that  in  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  the  Firfl.  Though  that  Prince  was  married  to  a  daughter  oi  France, 
and  was  perfonally  beloved  and  efteemed  in  the  Frenchcourt,  it  is  well  known 
that  they  abetted  both  parties  in  the  civil  war,  and  always  furnifhed  fupplies 
to  the  weaker  fide,  left  there  fliould  be  an  end  put  to  thofe  fatal  divifions. 

We  might  alfo  obferve  that  this  rebellion  has  been  a  means  of  difcovering 
to  his  Majefty,  how  much  he  may  depend  upon  the  profefFions  and  princi- 
ples of  the  feveral  parties  among  his  own  fubjeds;  who  are  thofe  perfons 
that  have  efpoufed  his  interefts  with  zeal  or  indifference;  and  who  among 
them  are  influenced  to  their  allegiance  by  places,  duty,  or  affedion.  But 
as  thefe,  and  feveral  other  confiderations,  are  obvious  to  the  thoughts  of 
every  Reader,  I  fhall  conclude,  with  obferving  how  naturally  many  of  thofe; 
who  diftinguifli  themfelves  by  the  name  of  the  High  Church,  unite  themfelves 
to  the  caufe  of  Popery;  fmce  it  is  manifeft  that  all  the  Proteitants  concerned 
in  the  rebellion,  were  fuch  as  gloried  in  this  diftindion. 

It  would  be  very  unjuft  to  charge  all  who  have  ranged  themfelves  under 
this  new  denomination,  as  if  they  had  done  it  with  a  defign  to  favor  the  in- 
terefts of  popery.  But  it  is  certain,  that  many  of  them,  ^vho  at  their  firft 
fetting  out  were  moft  averfe  to  the  dodrines  of  the  church  of  Rome,  have  by 
the  cunning  of  our  adverfaries,  been  infpired  with  fuch  an  unreafonable 
averfton  to  their  Proteftant  brethren,  and  taught  to  think  fo  favorably  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  principles,  (not  to  mention  the  endeavours  that  have  been 
ufed  to  reconcile  the  doclrines  of  the  two  churches,  which  are  in  themfelves 
as  oppoiite  as  light  and  darknefs)  that  they  have  been  drawn  over  infenfibly 
into  its  interefts.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  fo  many  of  thefe  deluded 
zealots  have  been  engaged  in  a  caufe,  which  they  at  firft  abhorred,  and  have 
wiflied  or  aded  for  the  fuccefs  of  an  enterprife,  that  might  have  ended  in 
the  extirpation  of  the  proteftant  religion  in  this  kingdom,  and  in  all  Europe. 
In  fhort,  they  are  like  the  Syrians,  who  were  firft  fmitten  with  blindnefs, 
and  unknowingly  led  out  of  their  way  into  the  capital  of  their  enemy's 
country;  infomuch  that  the  text  tells  us,  When  they  opened  their  eyes,  they  found 
themfelves  in  the  midft  0/ Samaria. 
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N°  29.  Friday^  March  30. 

Dis  te  minorem  quod  geris,  imperas. 
Hine  omne  principium,  hue  refer  exitum. 
Dii  muUa  ncgleHi  dederunt 

He/per i(S  mala  luHuoJa.  Hor. 

THIS  being  a  day  in  which  the  thoughts  of  our  countrymen  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  employed  on  ferious  fubjeds,  I  fliall  take  the  opportu- 
nity of  that  difpofition  of  mind  in  my  Readers,  to  recommend  to  them  the 
pra6lice  of  thofe  religious  and  moral  virtues,  without  which  all  policy  is 
vain,  and  the  bed  caufe  deprived  of  its  greateft  ornament  and  fupport. 

Common  fenfe,  as  well  as  the  experience  of  all  ages,  teaches  us,  that  no 
government  can  floriOi  which  doth  not  encourage  and  propagate  religion 
and  morality  among  all  its  particular  members.  It  was  an  obfervation  of 
the  ancient  Romans,  that  their  empire  had  not  more  increafed  by  the  llrength 
of  their  arms,  than  by  the  fan(5lity  of  their  manners:  and  Cicero,  who  feems  to 
have  been  better  verfed  than  any  of  them,  both  in  the  theory  and  the  practice 
of  politics,  makes  it  a  doubt  whether  it  were  poffible  for  a  community  to 
exift  that  had  not  a  prevailing  mixture  of  piety  in  its  conftitution.  Juflice, 
temperance,  humility,  and  almoft  every  other  moral  virtue,  do  not  only 
derive  the  bleffings  of  Providence  upon  thofe  who  exercife  them,  but  are 
the  natural  means  for  acquiring  the  public  profperity.  Behdes;  religious 
motives  and  inflin^ls  are  fo  bufy  in  the  heart  of  every  reafonable  creature, 
that  a  man  who  would  hope  to  govern  a  fociety  without  any  regard  to  thefe 
principles,  is  as  much  to  be  contemned  for  his  folly,  as  to  be  detefted  for 
his  impiety. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  world  is  never  funk  into  fuch  a  Hate  of  de- 
generacy, but  they  pay  a  natural  veneration  to  men  of  virtue;  and  rejoice 
to  fee  themfelves  conducted  by  thofe,  who  a(5i;  under  the  awe  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  and  who  think  themfelves  accountable  for  all  their  proceedings  to 
the  great  judge  and  fuperintendent  of  human  affairs. 

Thofe  of  our  fellow  fubjeds,  who  are  fenfible  of  the  happinefs  they  en- 
joy in  his  Majefty's  acceflion  to  the  throne,  are  obliged,  by  all  the  duties  of 
gratitude,  to  adore  that  Providence  which  has  fo  fignally  interpofed  in  our 
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behalf,  by  clearing  a  way  to  the  Proteftant  fucceffion  through  fuch  difficul- 
ties as  feemed  infuperable;  by  deteding  the  confpiracies  which  have  been 
formed  againft  it;  and,  by  many  wonderful  events,  weakening  the  hands 
and  baffling  the  attempts  of  all  his  Majefty's  enemies  both  foreign  and  do- 
meftic. 

The  party  who  diftinguifh  themfelves  by  their  zeal  for  the  prefent  efla- 
blifliment,  Ihould  be  careful,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  difcover  in  their 
whole  condu6l  fuch  a  reverence  for  religion,  as  may  fhew  how  groundlefs 
that  reproach  is  which  is  call  upon  them  by  their  enemies,  of  being  averfe 
to  our  national  worfhip.  While  others  engrofs  to  themfelves  the  name  of 
The  Church,  and,  in  a  manner,  excommunicate  the  befl;  part  of  their  fellow 
fubje61s;  let  us  fhew  ourfelves  the  genuine  fons  of  it,  by  pra61ifing  the  doc- 
trines which  it  teaches.  The  advantage  will  be  vifibly  on  our  fide,  if  we 
ftick  to  its  effentials;  while  they  triumph  in  that  empty  denomination  \vhich 
they  beftow  upon  themfelves.  Too  many  of  them  are  already  dipped  in  the 
guilt  of  perjury  and  fedition;  and  as  we  remain  unblemifhed  in  thefe  par- 
ticulars, let  us  endeavour  to  excel  them  in  all  the  other  parts  of  Religion, 
and  we  fhall  quickly  find,  that  a  regular  morality  is,  in  its  own  nature, 
more  popular,   as  well  as  more  meritorious,  than  an  intemperate  zeal. 

We  have  like^vife,  in  the  prefent  times  of  confufion  and  diforder,  an 
opportunity  of  fhe\ving  our  abhorrence  of  feveral  principles  which  have 
been  afcribed  to  us  bv  the  malice  of  our  enemies.  A  difaffection  to  Kincrs 
and  kingly  government,  with  a  pronenefs  to  rebellion,  have  been  often 
very  unjuftly  charged  on  that  party  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Whigs. 
Our  fleady  and  continued  adherence  to  his  Majefty  and  the  prefent  happy 
fettlement,  will  the  moft  effe^lually  confute  this  calumny.  Our  adverfaries, 
■\vho  know  very  well  how  odious  commonwealth  principles  are  to  the  Eng- 
lifli  nation,  have  inverted  the  very  fenfe  of  words  and  things,  rather  than 
not  continue  to  brand  us  with  this  imaginary  guilt:  for  with  fome  of  thefe 
men,  at  prefent,  loyalty  to  our  King  is  Republicanifm,  and  rebellion  Paf- 
five-obedience. 

It  has  been  an  old  obje^lion  to  the  principles  of  the  Whigs,  that  feveral 
of  their  leaders,  who  have  been  zealous  for  redreffing  the  grievances  of  go- 
vernment, have  not  behaved  themfelves  better  than  the  Tories  in  domeitic 
fcenes  of  life;  but  at  the  fame  time  have  been  public  patriots  and  private  op- 
prefTors.  This  obje6lion,  were  it  true,  has  no  weight  in  it,  fince  the  mifbeha- 
viour  of  particular  perfons  does  not  at  all  affect  their  caufe,  and  fince  a 
man  may  a6l  laudably  in  fome  refpe<5is,  who  does  not  fo  in  others.  How- 
ever it  were  to  be  wilhed,  that  men  \vould  not  give  occafion  even  to  fuch 
invedives;  but  at  the  fame  time  they  confult  the  happinefs  of  the  whole, 
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that  they  would  promote  it  to  their  utmofl  in  all  their  private  dealings 
among  thofe  who  lie  more  immediately  within  their  influence.  In  the 
mean  while  I  muft  obferve,  that  this  reproach,  which  may  be  often  met 
with  both  in  print  and  converfation,  tends  in  reality  to  the  honor  of  the  Whigs, 
as  it  fuppofes  that  a  greater  regard  to  juflice  and  humanity  is  to  be  expeded 
from  them,  than  from  thofe  of  the  oppofite  party:  and  it  is  certain  we  can- 
not better  recommend  our  principles,  than  by  fuch  adions  as  are  their  na- 
tural and  genuine  fruits. 

Were  we  thus  careful  to  guard  ourfelves  in  a  particular  manner  againft 
thefe  groundlefs  imputations  of  our  enemies,  and  to  rife  above  them  as  much 
in  our  morality  as  in  our  politics,  our  caufe  would  be  always  as  florifhing  as 
it  is  juft.  It  is  certain,  that  our  notions  have  a  more  natural  tendency  to 
fuch  a  pradice,  as  we  efpoufe  the  proteftant  intereft  in  oppofition  to  that  of 
popery,  which  is  fo  far  from  advancing  morality  by  its  doctrines,  that  it  has 
weakened,  or  entirely  fubverted,  many  of  the  duties  even  of  natural  religion. 

I  fliall  conclude,  with  recommending  one  virtue  more  to  the  friends  of 
the  prefent  eftablifliment,  wherein  the  Whigs  have  been  remarkably  defici- 
ent; which  is  a  general  unanimity  and  concurrence  in  the  purfuit  of  fuch 
meafures  as  are  neceffary  for  the  well  being  of  their  country.  As  it  is  a  laud- 
able freedom  of  thought  which  unfhackles  their  minds  from  the  poor  and 
narrow  prejudices  of  education,  and  opens  their  eyes  to  a  more  extenfive 
view  of  the  public  good;  the  fame  freedom  of  thought  difpofes  feveral  of 
them  to  the  embracing  of  particular  fchemes  and  maxims,  and  to  a  certain 
fingularity  of  opinion  which  proves  highly  prejudicial  to  their  caufe;  efpe- 
cially  when  they  are  encouraged  in  them  by  a  vain  breath  of  popularity,  or 
by  the  artificial  praifes  which  are  beftowed  on  them  by  the  oppofite  party. 
This  temper  of  mind,  though  the  effe6l  of  a  noble  principle,  very  often  be- 
trays their  friends,  and  brings  into  power  the  moft  pernicious  and  implaca- 
ble of  their  enemies.  In -cafes  of  this  nature,  it  is  the  duty  of  an  honeft; 
and  prudent  man,  to  facrifice  a  doubtful  opinion  to  the  concurring  judg- 
ment of  thofe  whom  he  believes  to  be  well  intentioned  to  their  country,  and 
who  have  better  opportunities  of  looking  into  all  its  moft  complicated  in- 
terefts.  An  honeft  party  of  men  ailing  with  unanimity,  are  of  infinitely 
greater  confequence  than  the  fame  party  aiming  at  the  fame  end  by  diffe- 
rent views:  as  a  large  diamond  is  of  a  thoufand  times  greater  value  whilft 
it  remains  entire,  than  when  it  is  cut  into  a  multitude  of  fmaller  ftones, 
notwithftanding  they  may  each  of  them  be  very  curioufly  fet,  and  are  all  of 
the  fame  water. 

Monday, 
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N°  30.  Monday^  April  2. 

/,  verbis  virtutem  illude  fuperbis.  Virg. 

AS  I  was  fome  years  ago  engaged  in  converfation  with  a  fafhionable 
French  Abbe  upon  a  fubje6l  which  the  people  of  that  kingdom  love  to 
flart  in  difcourfe,  the  comparative  greatnefs  of  the  two  nations;  heafked  me, 
How  many  fouls  I  thought  there  might  be  in  London?  I  replied,  being  willing  to 
do  my  country  all  the  honor  I  fairly  could.  That  there  were  feveral  who 
computed  them  at  near  a  million:  but  not  finding  that  furprife  I  expelled 
in  his  countenance,  I  returned  the  queflion  upon  him,  How  many  he  thought 
there  might  be  in  Paris?  To  which  he  anfwered,  with  a  certain  grimace  of 
coldnefs  and  indifference,  About  ten  or  twelve  millions. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  incredible  to  a  man  who  has  never  been  in  France, 
fhould  one  relate  the  extravagant  notion  they  entertain  of  themfelves,  and 
the  mean  opinion  they  have  of  their  neighbours.  There  are  certainly  (not- 
withftanding  the  vifible  decay  of  learning  and  tafte  which  has  appeared 
among  them  of  late  years)  many  particular  perfons  in  that  country,  who 
are  eminent  in  the  highefl  degree  for  their  good  fenfe,  as  well  as  for  their 
knowledge  in  all  the  arts  and  fciences.      But  I  believe  every  one,  who  is 
acquainted  with  them,  will  allow,  that  the  people  in  general  fall  far  fhort  of 
thofe,   who  border  upon  them,   in  ftrength  and  folidity  of  underflanding. 
One  would  therefore  no  more  wonder  to  fee  the  moft  fhallow  nation  of  Eu- 
rope the  moft  vain,  than  to  find  the  moft  empty  fellows  in  every  diftin6l  na- 
tion more  conceited  and  cenforious  than  the  reft  of  their  countrymen.   Pre- 
judice and  felf-fufficiency  naturally  proceed  from  inexperience  of  the  world, 
and  ignorance  of  mankind.      As  it  requires  but  very  fmall  abilities  to  dif- 
cover  the  imperfed:ions  of  another,  we  find  that  none  are  more  apt  to  turn 
their  neighbours   into  ridicule,   than  thofe  who  are  the  moft  ridiculous  in 
their  own  private  condud. 

Thofe  among  the  French,  who  have  feen  nothing  but  their  o-vvn  country, 
can  fcarce  bring  themfelves  to  believe,  that  a  nation,  which  lies  never  fo  lit- 
tle north  of  them,  is  not  full  of  Goths  and  Vandals.     Nay  thofe  among  them 
who  travel  into  foreign  parts  are  fo  prejudiced  in  favor  of  their  own  imagi- 
nary 
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nary  politenefs,  that  they  are  apt  to  look  upon  every  thing  as  barbarous 
in  proportion  as  it  deviates  from  what  they  find  at  home.  No  lefs  a  man 
than  an  Ambaffador  of  France ^htxw^  in  converfation  with  our  King  of  glo- 
rious memory,  and  willing  to  encourage  his  Majefly,  told  him,  that  he 
talked  like  a  Frenchman.  The  King  fmiled  at  the  encomium  which  was 
given  him,  and  only  replied,  Sir,  I  am  Jure  you  do.  An  eminent  writer  of 
the  lafl  as^e  was  fo  offended  at  this  kind  of  infolence,  which  fliewed  itfelf 
very  plentifully  in  one  of  their  travellers  who  gave  an  account  oi  England, 
that  he  vindicated  the  honor  of  his  country  in  a  book  full  of  jufl  fatire  and 
ingenuity.  I  need  not  acquaint  my  Reader,  that  I  mean  Bifliop  Sprafs 
anfwer  to  Sorbiere. 

Since  I  am  upon  this  head,  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  fome  profound 
remarks  that  I  have  been  lately  fhewn  in  a  French  book,  the  author  of  which 
lived,  it  feems,  fome  time  in  England.  The  Englifh,  fays  this  curious  tra- 
veller, very  much  delight  in  Pudding.  This  is  the  favorite  difli  not  only  of  the  Clergy, 
but  of  the  people  in  general.  Provided  there  be  a  Pudding  upon  the  table,  no  matter 
what  are  the  other  diffies;  they  are  fur  e  to  make  afeajl.  They  think  themfelves  fo  happy 
when  they  have  a  Pudding  before  them,  that  if  any  one  would  tell  a  friend  he  is  ar- 
rived in  a  lucky  junBure,  the  ordinary  falutation  is.  Sir,  lam  glad  to  fee  you;  you  are 
come  in  Pudding- time. 

One  cannot  have  the  heart  to  be  angry  at  this  judicious  obferver,  not- 
withftanding  he  has  treated  us  like  a  race  of  Hottentots,  becaufe  he  only 
taxes  us  with  our  inordinate  love  of  pudding,  which  it  muft  be  confeCfed, 
is  not  fo  elegant  a  difh  as  frog  and  falad.  Every  one  who  has  been  at  Paris, 
knows  that  Un  gros  milord  Anglois,  is  a  frequent  jeft  upon  the  French  flage;  as 
if  corpulence  was  a  proper  fubjed  for  fatire,  or  a  man  of  honor  could  help 
his  being  fat,  who  eats  fuitable  to  his  quality. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  recount  the  inve6iives  which  are  to  be  met  with 
among  the  Freiich  hiftorians,  and  even  in  Meteray  himfelf,  againft  the  man- 
ners of  our  countrymen.  Their  authors  in  other  kinds  of  writing  are  like- 
wife  yery  liberal  in  charaders  of  the  fame  nature.  I  cannot  forbear  men- 
tioning the  learned  Monfieur  Patin  in  particular;  who  tells  us  in  fo  many 
words,  That  the  Englilh  are  a  people,  whom  he  naturally  abhors:  and  in  another 
place,  That  he  looks  upon  the  Englilh  among  thefeveral  nations  of  men,  as  he  does 
upon  wolves  among  the  fever  alf pedes  ofbeafis.  A  Britifi  writer  would  be  very  juftly 
charged  with  want  of  politenefs,  who  in  return  to  this  civility,  fhould  look 
upon  the  French  as  that  part  of  mankind  which  anfwers  to  a  fpecies  in  the 
brute  creation,  whom  we  call  in  Englifi  by  the  name  of  monkies. 

If  the  French  load  us  with  thefe  indignities,  we  may  obferve  for  our 
comfort,  that  they  give  the  reft  of  their  borderers  no  better  quarter.    If  we 
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are  a  dull,  heavy,  phlegmatic  people,  we  are  it  feems  no  worfe  than  our 
neighbours.  As  an  inflance,  I  fliall  fet  down  at  large  a  remarkable  palTage 
in  a  famous  book  entitled  Chevraana,  written  many  years  ago  by  the  cele- 
brated Monfieur  Chevreau;  after  having  advertifed  my  reader,  that  the  Dutch- 
efs  of  Hanover,  and  the  Princefs  Elizabeth  of  Bolmnia,  who  are  mentioned  in 
it,  were  the  late  excellent  Princefs  Sophia  and  her  fifter. 

Tilenus  pour  un  Allemand,  parle  et  ecrit  bien  Francois,  clit  Scaliger: 
Gretzer  a  bien  de  1'  efprit  pour  un  Allemand,  dit  le  Cardinal  du  Perron:  Et  Ic 
P.  Bouhours  met  en  quejlion.  Si  un  Allemand  pent  etre  bel  efprit?  On  ne  doit 
juger  ni  bien  ni  mal  d'une  nation  par  un  particulier,  ni  d'un  particulier  par  fa  na- 
tion. II  y  a  des  Allcmands,  comme  des  Francois.,  qui  n'ont  point  d' efprit;  des  Alle- 
mands,  qui  onfceu  plus  d'Hebreu,  plus  de  Grec,  que  Scaliger  et  le  Cardinal  du  Perron. 
Jlionore  fort  le  P.  Bouhours,  qui  a  du  merite;  mais  j'ofe  dire,  que  la  France  n'a 
point  de  plus  bel  efprit  que  Madame  la  Ducheffe  de  Hanovre  d'aujourd'hui,  ni  de 
perfonne  plus  folidement  favante  en  philofophie  que  fetoit  Madame  la  Princeffe  Eli- 
zabeth de  Boheme,  fa  Soeur:  Et  je  ne  crois  pas  quel' on  refufe  lemcme  litre  a  beau- 
coup  d' acadcmiciens  d' Allemagne  dont  les  ouvrages  meriteroient  bien  d^etre  traduits. 
II  y  a  d'autres  PrijiceJJes  en  Allemagne,  qui  ont  infniment  de  l' efprit.  Les  Francois 
difent  cefl  un  Allemand,  pour  exprimer  un  homme  pefant,  brutal:  et  les  Allemands, 
comme  les  Italiens,  cefl  un  Francois,  pour  dire  un  fou  et  un  etourdi.  Cefl  alter 
trop  loin:  comme  le  Prince  de  Sale  dit  de  Ruyter,  II  eft  honnete  homme,  c'eft  bien 
dommage  qu'il  foit  Chretien.      Chevraana,  Tom.  I. 

"  Tilenus,  fays  Scaliger,  fpeaks  and  writes  well  for  a  German.  Gretzer  has 
"  a  great  deal  of  wit  for  a  German,  fays  Cardinal  Perron.  And  Father  Bou- 
"  Jiours  makes  it  a  queftion,  whether  a  German  can  be  a  wit?  One  ought 
"  not  to  judge  well  or  ill  of  a  nation  fi'om  a  particular  perfon,  nor  of  a 
"  particular  perfon  from  his  nation.  There  3.Ye  Germans,  as  there  are  French, 
"  who  have  no  wit;  and  Germans  who  are  better  (killed  in  Greek  and  Hebrew 
"  than  either  Scaliger  or  the  Cardinal  du  Perron.  I  have  a  great  honor  for 
"  Father  Bouhours,  who  is  a  man  of  merit;  but  will  be  bold  to  fay,  that  there 
"  is  not  in  all  France,  a  perfon  of  more  wit  than  the  prefent  Dutchefs  of 
-'  Hanover;  nor  more  thoroughly  knowing  in  philofophy,  than  was  the  late 
''  Princefs  Elizabeth  oi  Bohemia,  her  lifter;  and  I  believe  none  can  refufe  the 
"  fame  title  to  many  academicians  in  Germany,  whofe  works  very  well  de- 
"  ferve  to  be  tranflated  into  our  tongue.  There  are  other  Princeffes  in 
"  Germany,  who  have  alfo  an  infinite  deal  of  wit.  The  French  fay  of  a  man, 
"  that  he  is  a  German,  when  they  would  fignify  that  he  is  dull  and  heavy; 
"  and  the  Germans,  as  well  as  the  Italians,  when  they  would  call  a  man  a 
"  hair-brained  coxcomb,  fay,  he  is  a  Frenchman.    This  is  going  too  far,  and 
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"  is  like  the  Governor  oiSallees  faying  of  De  Ruyter,  the  Dutch  Admiral,  He 
"  is  an  honcji  man,  'tis  a  great  pity  he  is  a  Chrijlinn. 

Having  already  run  my  paper  out  to  its  ufual  length,  I  have  not  room  for 
many  refle61ions  on  that  which  is  the  fubjed  of  it.  The  laft  cited  author 
has  been  beforehand  with  me  in  its  proper  moral.  I  fhall  only  add  to  it, 
that  there  has  been  an  unaccountable  difpolition  among  the  EngliJJi  of  late 
years,  to  fetch  the  fafliion  from  the  French,  not  only  in  their  drefs  and  be- 
haviour, but  even  in  their  judgments  and  opinions  of  mankind.  It  would 
however  be  reafonable  for  us,  if  we  concur  with  them  in  their  contempt 
of  other  neighbouring  nations,  that  we  fhould  likewife  regard  ourfelves  un- 
der the  fame  view  in  which  they  are  wont  to  place  us.  The  reprefenta- 
tions  they  make  of  us,  are  as  of  a  nation  the  leaft  favored  by  them;  and, 
as  thefe  are  agreeable  to  the  natural  averfion  they  have  for  us,  are  more 
difadvantageous  than  the  pi(5lures  they  have ;drawn  of  any  other  people  in 
Europe.  ■  ''.  '     '-^  -'  '•'  :=i'.  i^'. 
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Omnes  homines,  P.  C.  qui  de  rebus  dubiis  conjultant,  ab  odio,  amicitia,  ira,  atque  mijc- 
ricordia  vacuos  ejfe  decet.  '     .  • 

Czefar  apud  Salufl. 

I  Have  purpofely  avoided,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  this  paper,  to  fpeak 
any  thing  concerning  the  treatment  which  is  due  to  fuch  perfons  as 
have  been  concerned  in  the  late  rebellion,  becaufe  I  would  not  feem  to  ir- 
ritate juflice  againft  thofe  who  are  under  the  profecution  af  the  law^  nor 
incenfe  any  of  my  Readers  againft  unhappy  though  guilty  men.  But  when 
we  find  the  proceedings  of  our  government,  in  this  particular,  traduced  and 
miifreprefented,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  good  fubjed  to  fet  them  in  their 
proper  light. 

I  am  the  more  prompted  to  this  undertaking  by  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  An 
argument  to  prove  the  affe^ions  of  the  people  of  England  to  be  the  befl  fecurity  of 
the  government;  humbly  offered  to  the  confideration  of  the  patrons  of  fever ity,  and  up' 
plied  to  the  prefent  jun^ure  of  affairs.      Had  the  whole  fcope  of  the  author 
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been  anfwerable  to  his  title,  he  would  have  only  undertaken  to  prove  what 
every  man  in  his  wits  is  already  convinced  of.  But  the  drift  of  the  pam- 
phlet is  to  flir  up  our  companion  towards  the  rebels,  and  our  indignation 
againft  the  government.  The  author,  who  knew  that  fuch  a  defign  as  this 
could  not  be  carried  on  without  a  great  deal  of  artifice  and  fophiflry,  has 
puzzled  and  perplexed  his  caufe,  by  throwing  his  thoughts  together  in  fuch 
a  ftudied  confufion,  that  upon  this  account,  if  upon  any,  his  pamphlet  is,  as 
the  party  have  reprefented  it,  unanfwerable. 

The  famous  Monfieur  Bayle  compares  the  anfwering  of  an  immethodical 
author  to  the  hunting  of  a  duck:  when  you  have  him  full  in  your  fight, 
and  fancy  yourfelf  within  reach  of  him,  he  gives  you  the  flip,  and  becomes 
invifible.  His  argument  is  lofl  in  fuch  i  variety  of  matter,  that  you  rauft 
catch  it  where  you  can,  as  it  rifes  and  difappears  in  the  feveral  parts  of  his 
difcourfe. 

The  writer  of  this  pamphlet  could,  doubtlefs,  have  ranged  his  thoughts 
in  much  better  order,  if  he  had  pleafed :  but  he  knew  very  well,  that  error 
is  not  to  be  advanced  by  perfpicuity.  In  order  therefore  to  anfwer  this 
pamphlet,  I  muft  reduce  the  fubftance  of  it  under  proper  heads ;  and  dif- 
embroil  the  thoughts  of  the  author,  fince  he  did  not  think  fit  to  do  it 
himfelf 

In  the  firfl  place  I  fhall  obferve,  that  the  terms  which  the  author  makes 
ufe  of  are  loofe,   general,  and  undefined,    as  will  be  flie^vn  in  the  fequel  of 
this  paper;    and,  what  lefs  becomes  a  fair  reafoner,  he  puts  wrong  and  invi- 
dious names  on  every  thing,    to  color  a  falfe  way  of  arguing.      He   allows 
that  the  J- eh  els  indijputably  merit  to  be  Jeverely  chajlijed;  that  they  deferve  it  accord- 
ing to  law;  and   ihzi  if  they  are  punijlied^   they  have  none  to  thank  but  themfelves, 
'{p.  7.)  How  can  a  man,    after  fuch  a  conceflion,   make  ufe  fometimes  of  the 
word  cruelty,    but  generally  of  revenge,  when  he   pleads  againft  the  exercife 
of  what,    according  to  his  own  notion,   is  at  the  moft  but  rigid  juftice?  Or 
why  are  fuch  executions,  which,    according  to  his  own  opinion,    are  legal, 
fo  often  to  be  called  violences  znd  Jlaughters  ?    Not  to  mention  the   appel- 
lations given    to    thbfe  who   do    not   agree  with  him  in  his  opinion  for 
clemency,    as  the  blood-thirjiy,  the  political  butchers,  Jlate   chirurgcojis,  and   the 
like. 

But  I  fhall  now  fpeak  of  that  point,  which  is  the  great  and  reigning  fal- 
lacy of  the  pamphlet,  and  runs  more  or  lefs  through  every  paragraph.  His 
whole  argument  turns  iipon  this  fingle  confideration;  Whether  the  King 
fliould  exert  mercy  or  juftice  towards  thofe  who  have  openly  appeared  in 
the  prefent  rebellion?  By  mercy  he  means  a  general  pardon,  by  juftice  a 
general  punifliment :   fo  that  he  fuppofes  no  other  method  praclicable  in 
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this  jun(^ure,  than  either  the  forgiving  all,  or  the  executing  all.  Thus  he 
puts  the  queftion.  Whether  it  be  the  intereft  of  the  Prince  to  dejiroy  the  rebels  by  fire, 
fword,  or  gibbet!  (p.  4.)  And,  fpeaking  of  the  zealots  for  the  government,  he  tells 
us,^  They  think  no  remedy  fo  good,  as  to  make  clear  work;  and  that  they  declare  for  the 
utter  extirpation  of  all  who  are  its  enemies  in  the  mofi  minute  circumflances :  as  if 
amputation  were  the  fole  remedy  thefe  political  butchers  could  find  out  for  the  diftempers 
of  a  f late;  or  that  they  thought  the  only  way  to  make  the  top  fiourifli^  were  to  lop 
off  the  under  branches,  (p.  5.)  He  then  fpeaks  of  the  coffee-houfe politicians,  and 
the  cafuifls  in  red  coats;  who,  he  tells  us,  are  for  the  utmofi  rigor  that  their 
laws  ofiuarorlaws  of  convenience  can  infpire  them  with,  (p.  5.)  Again,  It  is 
reprefented,  fays  he,  that  the  rebels  deferve  the  highefi  punifliment  the  laws  can  infiiB, 
(p.  7.)  And  afterwards  tells  us,  The  quefiion  is.  Whether  the  government ffiall fheiu 
mercy,  or  take  a  reverend  divine's  advice,  to  Jlay  man  and  woman^  infant  and  fuck- 
ling'!  (p.  8.)  Thus  again  he  tells  us,  The  frieyids  to  fever e  counjels  cdledge, 
that  the  government  ought  not  to  be  moved  by  compajfion;  and  that  the  law  fhould 
have  its  courfe,  (p.  9.)  And  in  another  place  puts  thefe  words  in  their  mouths, 
He  may  fill  retain  their  affedion,  and  yet  let  the  laws  have  their  courfe  in  punifhing 
the  guilty,  (p.  18.)  He  goes  upon  the  fame  fuppofition  in  the  following 
paffages :  It  is  impradacable  in  fo  general  a  corruption,  to  defray  All  who  are  in- 
feded;  and  unlefs  you  defiroy  All,  you  do  nothing  to  the  purpofe,  (p.  10.)  Shall  our 
rightfid  King  fliew  himfelf  lefs  the  true  father  of  his  people,  and  afford  his  pardon  to 
None  of  thofe  people^  who  (like  King  Lear  to  his  daughters)  hadfo  great  a  confidence 
in  his  virtue  as  to  give  him  all,  (p.  25.)  I  fhall  only  add,  that  the  conclud- 
ing paragraph,  which  is  worked  up  with  fo  much  artificial  horror,  goes  up- 
on a  fuppofition  anfwerable  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  pamphlet ;  and  im- 
plies, that  the  impeached  Lords  were  to  be  executed  without  exception  or  dif- 
crimination. 

Thus  we  fee  what  is  the  author's  idea  of  that  jullice  againft  which  all  his 
arguments  are  levelle'i.  If,  in  the  next  place,  we  confider  the  nature  of  that 
clemency  which  he  recommends,  we  find  it  to  be  no  lefs  univerfal  and 
unreftrained. 

He  declares  for  a  general  ad  of  indemnity,  (p.  20.)  and  tells  us,  It  is  the  fenfe 
of  every  difpafjionate  man  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  rebels  may,  and  ought  to  be  par- 
doned, (p.  ig.)  One  popular  ad,  fays  he,  loould  even  yet  retrieve  all,  (p.  21.) 
He  declares  himfelf  not  over-fUnd  of  the  dodrines  of  making  examples  of  trai- 
tors, (ibid.)  And  that  the  way  to  prevent  things  from  being  brought  to  an  ex- 
tremity, is  to  deal  mildly  with  thofe  unfortunate  gentlemeii  engaged  in  the  rebel- 
lion. 

The  Reader  may  now  fee  in  how  fallacious  a  manner  this  writer  has  fiated 
the  controverfy :  he  fuppofes  there  are  but  two  methods  of  treating  the  re- 
bels ; 
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bels;  that  is,  by  cutting  off  every  one  of  them  to  a  man,  or  pardoning  every 
one  of  them  without  diftin6lion.  Now  if  there  be  a  third  method  beL\veen 
thefe  two  extremes,  which  is  on  all  accounts  more  eligible  than  either  of 
them,  it  is  certain  that  the  whole  courfe  of  his  argumentation  comes  to  no- 
thing. Every  man  of  the  plainefl  underftanding  will  eaGly  conclude,  that 
in  the  cafe  before  us,  as  in  moft  others,  we  ought  to  avoid  both  extremes; 
that  to  deftroy  every  rebel  would  be  an  exceflive  feverity,  and  to  forgive  eve- 
ry one  of  them  an  unreafonable  weaknefs.  The  proper  method  of  proceed- 
ing, is  that  which  the  author  has  purpofely  omitted,  namely,  to  temper  juf- 
tice  with  mercy;  and,  according  to  the  different  circumftances  that  aggra- 
vate or  alleviate  the  guilt  of  the  offenders,  to  reflrain  the  force  of  the  laws, 
or  to  let  them  take  their  proper  courfe.  Punifliments  are  neceffary  to  fhew 
there  is  juflice  in  a  government,  and  pardons  to  (hew  there  is  mercy;  and 
both  together  convince  the  people,  that  our  conllitution  under  a  good 
adminiftration  does  not  only  make  a  difference  between  the  guilty  and 
the  innocent,  but  even,  among  the  guilty,  between  fuch  as  are  more  or 
lefs  criminal. 

This  middle  method,  which  has  always  been  pra61ifed  by  wife  and  good 
governors,  has  hitherto  been  made  ufe  of  by  our  Sovereign.  If,  indeed,  a 
ifranger,  and  one  who  is  altogether  unacquainted  with  his  Majefly's  con- 
dud,  fliould  read  this  pamphlet,  he  w^ould  conclude  that  every  perfon  en- 
gaged in  the  rebellion  was  to  die  by  the  fioord,  the  halter,  or  the  ax;  nay,  that 
their  friends  and  abettors  were  involved  in  the  fame  fate.  Would  it  be  pof- 
fible  for  him  to  imagine,  that  of  the  feveral  thoufands  openly  taken  in 
arms,  and  liable  to  death  by  the  laws  of  their  country,  not  above  forty  have 
yet  fuffered  ?  how  would  he  be  farprifed  to  hear,  that,  notwithftanding  his 
Majefty's  troops  have  been  victorious  in  every  engagement,  more  of  his 
friends  have  loft  their  lives  in  this  rebellion,  than  of  his  traiterous  fubje(fls; 
though  \ve  add  to  thofe  who  have  died  by  the  hand  of  juflice,  thofe  of  them 
who  fell  in  battle?  and  yet  we  find  a  more  popular  coiupaflion  endeavoured 
to  be  raifed  for  the  deaths  of  the  guilty,  ^v-ho  have  brought  fuch  calamities 
on  their  country,  than  for  the  innocent  who  perifhed  in  the  defence  of 
it. 

This  middle  method  of  proceeding,  ^vhich  has  been  purfued  by  his  Ma- 
jefly,  and  is  wilfully  overlooked  by  the  author,  beft  anfwers  the  ends  of 
government ;  which  is  to  maintain  the  fafety  of  the  public  by  rewards  and 
puniQiments.  Itisalfo  incumbent  on  a  governor,  according  to  the  received 
dictates  of  religion:  which  inflrucls  us,  that  he  beareth  not  the /word  in  vain;  but 
ought  to  be  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  and  a  praije  to  them  that  do  well.  It  is  likewife 
in  a  particular  manner  the  duty  of  a  Britijli  King,    who  obliges   himfelf  by 
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his  coronation  oath  to  execute  jiijlice  in  mercy,  that  is,  to  mix  them  in  his 
adminiftration,  and  not  to  exercife  either  of  them  to  the  total  exclufion  of 
the  other. 

But  if  we  confider  the  arguments  which  this  author  gives  for  clemency, 
from  the  good  effects  it  would  produce,  we  fhall  find,  that  they  hold  true  on- 
ly when  applied  to  fuch  a  mercy  as  ferves  rather  to  mitigate  than  exclude 
juftice.  The  excellence  of  that  unlimited  clemency  which  the  author  contends 
for,  is  recommended  by  the  following  arguments. 

Firfi,  That  it  endears  a  Prince  to  his  people.  This  he  defcants  on  in  fe- 
veral  parts  of  his  book.  Clemency  will  endear  his  perfon  to  the  nation;  and  then 
they  will  neither  have  the  power  nor  will  to  di/lurb  him,  (p.  8.)  Was  there  ever  a  cruel 
Prince,  that  was  not  hated  by  hisfubjeds?  (p.  24.)  A  merciful  good-natured  difpofdion 
is  of  all  others  the  mofl  amiable  quality,  and  in  Princes  always  attended  luith  a  popular 
love,  (p.  18.) 

It  is  certain,  that  fuch  a  popular  love  will  always  rife  towards  a  good 
Prince,  who  exercifes  fuch  a  mercy  as  I  have  before  defcribed,  which  is  con- 
fiflent  with  the  fafety  of  the  conftitution,  and  the  good  of  his  kingdom.  But 
if  it  be  thrown  away  at  random,  it  lofes  its  virtue,  leffens  the  efleem  and 
authority  of  a  Prince,  and  cannot  long  recommend  him,  even  to  the  weak- 
eft  of  his  fubje^is,  who  will  find  all  the  effecfts  of  cruelty  in  fuch  an  ill 
grounded  compaffion.  It  was  a  famous  faying  of  William  Rufus,  and  is  quoted 
to  his  honor  by  hiflorians:  "  Whoefover  fpares  perjured  men,  robbers, 
"  plunderers  and  traitors,  deprives  all  good  men  of  their  peace  and  quietnefs, 
"  and  lays  a  foundation  of  innumerable  raifchiefs  to  the  virtuous  and  in- 
"  nocent. 

Another  argument  for  unlimited  clemency,  is,  that  it  fhews  a  courageous 
temper:  Clemency  is  likewife  an  argument  of  fearlefnefs;  whereas  cruelty  not  only 
betrays  a  weak,  abject,  depraved  fpirit,  but  alfo  is  for  the  mofl  part  a  certain  fign  of 

cowardice,  (p.  ig.)  He  had  a  truly  great  foul,   and  fuch  will  always   difiain 

the  coward's  virtue,  luhich  is  fear;  and  the  confequence  of  it,  ivhich  is  revenge, 
(p.  27.)  This  panegyric  on  clemency,  when  it  is  governed  by  reafon,  is 
likewife  very  right;  but  it  may  fo  happen,  that  the  putting  of  laws  in 
execution  againft  traitors  to  their  country,  may  be  the  argument  of  fear- 
lefnefs, when  our  governors  are  told  that  they  dare  not  do  it;  and  fuch 
methods  may  be  made  ufe  of  to  extort  pardons,  as  would  make  it  look 
like  cowardice  to  grant  them.  In  this  laft  cafe  the  author  Ihould  have 
remembered  his  own  words,  that  then  only  mercy  is  meritorious  luhen  it  is 
voluntary,  and  not  extorted  by  the  neceffity  of  affairs,  (p.  13.)  Befides,  the  author 
fliould  have  confidered,  that  another  argument  which  he  makes  ufe  of 
for  his  clemency,  are  the  refentments  that  may  arife  from  the  execution 
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of  a  rebel:  an  argument  adapted  to  a  cowardly,  not  a  fearlefs  temper.  This 
he  infers  from  the  difpofition  oi  the  friends,  weU-wi/]iers,  or  affo  dates  of  the  Juf- 
ferers,  (p.  4.)  Refentment  luill  inflame  fome;  in  others  compaffwn  will,  by  degrees,  rife 
into  refentment.  This  will  naturally  beget  a  difpoftion  to  overturn  what  they  dijlike^ 
and  then  there  will  want  only  a  fair  opportunity,  (p.  11.)  This  argument,  like  raoft 
of  the  others,  pleads  equally  for  malefadors  of  all  kinds,  whom  the  govern- 
ment can  never  bring  to  juftice,  without  difobliging  their  friends,  well- 
wifhers,  or  affociates.  But,  I  believe,  if  the  author  would  converfe  ^vith 
any  friend,  well-wiflier,  or  affociate  of  thefe  fufferers,  he  would  find  them 
rather  deterred  from  their  pra6lices  by  their  fufferings,  than  difpofed  to  rife 
in  a  new  rebellion  to  revenge  them.  A  government  muftbein  a  very  weak  and 
melancholy  condition,  that  is  not  armed  with  a  fufficient  power  for  its  own 
defence  aoainft  the  refentment  of  its  enemies,  and  is  afraid  of  being  over- 
turned  if  it  does  juflice  on  thofe  who  attempt  it.  But  I  am  afraid  the  main 
reafon,  why  thefe  friends,  well-wifhers  and  affociates  are  againft  punifhing 
any  of  the  rebels,  is  that  which  muft  be  an  argument  with  every  wife  go- 
vernor for  doing  juftice  upon  fome  of  them;  namely,  that  it  is  a  likely 
means  to  come  at  the  bottom  of  this  confpiracy,  and  to  dete^l  thofe  who 
have  been  the  private  abettors  of  it,  and  who  are  ftill  at  work  in  the  fame 
defign;  if  we  give  credit  to  the  fuggeftions  of  our  malecontents  themfelves, 
who  labor  to  make  us  believe  that  there  is  ftill  life  in  this  wicked  proje^. 

I  am  wonderfully  furprifed  to  fee  another  argument  made  ufe  of  for  a 
general  pardon,  which  might  have  been  urged  more  properly  for  a  general 
execution.  The  words  are  thefe;  The  generality  will  never  be  brought  to  believe, 
but  that  thofe  who  fuffer  only  for  treafon  have  very  hard  meafure,  nor  can  you  with  all 
your  fever  ity  undeceive  them  of  their  error.  If  the  generality  of  the  Englifa  have 
fuch  a  favorable  opinion  of  treafon,  nothing  can  fo  well  cure  them  of  an 
error  fo  fatal  to  their  country,  as  the  punifliment  of  thofe  who  are  guilty  of 
it.  It  is  evident,  that  a  general  impunity  would  confirm,  them  in  fuch  an 
opinion:  for  the  vulgar  will  never  be  brought  to  believe,  that  there  is  a 
crime  where  they  fee  no  penalty.  As  it  is  certain  no  error  can  be  more  de- 
ftru^live  to  the  very  being  of  government  than  this,  a  proper  remedy  ought 
to  be  applied  to  it:  and  I  would  afk  this  author.  Whether  upon  this  occa- 
fion.  The  dodrine  of  making  examples  of  traitors  be  not  very  feafonable;  though 
he  declares  himfelf  not  over  fond  of  it.  The  way  to  awaken  mens  minds  to 
the  fenfe  of  this  guilt,  is  to  let  them  fee,  by  the  fufierings  of  fome  who  have 
incurred  it,  how  heinous  a  crime  it  is  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 

The  foregoing  anfwer  may  be  applied  likewife  to  another  argument  of  the 
fame  nature.     If  the  faBion  be  as  numerous  as  is  pretended;  if  the  fpirit  has  fpread 
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itjelj over  the  whole  kingdom;  if  it  has  mixed  with  the  mafs  of  the  people;  then  cer- 
tainly all  bloody  meajures  will  but  whet  men  the  more  for  revenge.  If  juftice  infli6led 
on  a  few  of  the  moft  flagrant  criminals,  with  mercy  extended  to  the  multitude, 
may  be  called  bloody  meafures,  they  are  without  doubt  abfolutely  neceffary, 
in  cafe  the  fpirit  of  fa<5lion  be  thus  fpread  among  the  mafs  of  the  people; 
who  will  readily  conclude,  that  if  open  rebellion  goes  unpuniflied,  every 
degree  of  faction  which  leads  to  it  mull  be  altogether  innocent. 

I  am  come  now  to  another  argument  for  pardoning  all  the  rebels,  which 
is,  that  it  would  infpire  them  all  with  gratitude,  and  reduce  them  to  their 
allegiance.  It  is  truly  heroic  to  overcome  the  hearts  of  one's  enemies;  and  when  it 
is  compaffed,  the  undertaking  is  truly  politic,  (p.  8.)  He  has  now  a  fair  opportunity  of 
conquering  more  enemies  by  one  aSi  of  clemency,  than  the  mofl  fuccefsful  General  will  be 
able  to  do  in  many  campaigns,  (p.  g.)  Are  there  not  infinite  numbers  who  would  become 
mofi  dutiful  upon  any  fair  invitation,  upon  the  leaf  appearance  of  grace?  (p.  i^.) 
Which  of  the  rebels  could  be  ungrateful  enough  to  reffl  or  abufe  goodnefs  exemplified  in 
pradice,  as  well  as  extolled  in  theory'?  (p.  20.)  Has  not  his  Majefty  then  fhewn 
the  leaft  appearance  of  grace  in  that  generous  forgivenefs  which  he  has  al- 
ready extended  to  fuch  great  numbers  of  his  rebellious  fubjeds,  who  muft 
have  died  by  the  laws  of  their  country,  had  not  his  mercy  iiiterpofed  in  their 
behalf?  But  if  the  author  means  (as  he  doth  through  this  whole  pamphlet 
by  the  like  expreflions)  an  univerfal  forgivenefs,  no  unprejudiced  man  can 
be  of  his  opinion,  that  it  would  have  had  this  good  effe6l.  We  may  fee 
how  little  the  converfion  of  rebels  is  to  be  depended  on,  when  we  obferve 
that  feveral  of  the  leaders  in  this  rebellion  were  men  who  had  been  par- 
doned for  pradices  of  the  fame  nature :  and  that  mofl  of  thofe  who  have 
fuffered,  have  avowed  their  perfeverance  in  their  rebellious  principles,  when 
they  fpoke  their  minds  at  the  place  of  execution,  notwithftanding  their 
profeflions  to  the  contrary  while  they  folicited  forgivenefs.  Befides,  were 
pardon  extended  indifferently  to  all,  which  of  them  would  think  himfelf 
under  any  particular  obligation  ?  Whereas,  by  that  prudent  difcrimination 
which  his  Majefly  has  made  between  the  offenders  of  different  degrees,  he 
naturally  obliges  thofe  whom  he  has  confidered  with  fo  much  tendernefs, 
and  diflinguifhed  as  the  moll  proper  objeds  of  mercy.  In  fliort,  thofe  who 
are  pardoned  would  not  have  known  the  value  of  grace,  if  none  had  felt 
the  efFeds  of  juflice. 

I  muft  not  omit  another  reafon  which  the  author  makes  ufe  of  againfl 
punilhjuents ;  Becaufe,  he  fays,  thofe  very  means,  or  the  apprehetifions  of  them,  have 
brought  things  to  the  pafs  in  which  they  are,  and  confequently  will  reduce  them  from  bad 
ioworfe,{p.  10.)  And  afterwards,  The  groivthofdifaffedionisinagreatmeafureowing 
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to  the  groundlejs  jealoufies  men  entertained  of  the  prefent  adminijlration,  as  if  they  were 
to  expedl  nothing  but  cruelty  under  it.  If  our  author  would  have  fpoken  out,  and 
have  applied  thefe  effed;s  to  the  real  caufe,  he  could  afcribe  this  change  of 
affe^lions  among  the  people  to  nothing  elfe  but  the  change  of  the  Miniftry: 
for  we  find  that  a  great  many  perfons  loft  their  loyalty  with  their  places ; 
and  that  their  friends  have  ever  fmce  made  ufe  of  the  moft  bafe  methods  to 
infufe  thofe  groundlefs  difcontents  into  the  minds  of  the  common  people, 
which  have  brought  fo  many  of  them  to  the  brink  of  deftrudion,  and  proved 
fo  detrimental  to  their  fellow  fubje6ls.  However,  this  proceeding  has 
ftiewn  how  dangerous  it  would  have  been  for  his  Majefty  to  have  continued 
in  their  places  of  truft,  afetof  men,  fome  of  whom  have  fmce  a61ually  joined 
with  the  Pretender  to  his  crown:  while  others  may  be  juftlyfufpeded  never 
to  have  been  faithful  to  him  in  their  hearts,  or,  at  leaft,  whofe  principles 
are  precarious,  and  vifibly  conduded  by  their  intereft.  In  a  word,  if  the 
removal  of  thefe  perfons  from  their  pofts  has  produced  fuch  popular  com- 
motions, the  continuance  of  them  might  have  produced  fomething,  much 
more  fatal  to  their  King  and  country,  and  have  brought  about  that  revolu- 
tion, which  has  now  been  in  vain  attempted.  The  condition  of  a  Britijh 
King  would  be  very  poor  indeed,  fliould  a  party  of  his  fubje61s  threaten 
him  with  a  rebellion  upon  his  bringing  malefactors  to  juftice,  or  upon  his 
refufing  to  employ  thofe  whom  he  dares  not  truft. 

I  ftiall  only  mention  another  argument  againft  the  puniflament  of  any  of 
the  rebels,  whofe  executions  he  reprefents  as  very  ftiocking  to  the  people; 
becaufe  they  are  their  countrymen,  (p.  12.)  And  again,  The  quality  of  the  fuffererSj 
their  alliances,  their  charaBers,  their  being  Engliihmexi,  with  a  thoufand  other  circum- 
ftances,  will  contribute  to  breed  more  ill  blood  than  all  theftate  chirurgeons  can  poffibly 
let  out,  (p.  12.)  The  impeached  Lords  likewife,  in  the  laft  paragraph  of  the 
pamphlet,  are  recommended  to  our  pity,  becaufe  they  are  our  countrymen. 
By  this  way  of  reafoning,  no  man  that  is  a  Gentleman,  or  born  within  the 
three  feas,  fhould  be  fubje<51;  to  capital  punifhment.  Befides,  who  can  be 
guilty  of  rebellion  that  are  not  our  countrymen'?  As  for  the  endearing  name 
of  EnglfJimen,  which  he  beftows  upon  every  one  of  the  criminals,  he  fhould 
confider,  that  a  man  defervedly  cuts  himfelf  off  from  the  affedions  as  well 
as  the  privileges  of  that  community,  which  he  endeavours  to  fubvert. 

Thefe  are  the  feveral  arguments  which  appear  in  different  forms  and  ex- 
preffions  through  this  whole  pamphlet,  and  under  which  every  one  that  is 
urged  in  it  may  be  reduced.  There  is  indeed  another  fet  of  them,  derived 
from  the  example  and  authority  of  great  perfons,  which  the  author  pro- 
duces in  favor  of  his  own  fcherae,  Thefe  are  William  the  Conqueror,  Henry 
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the  Fourth  of  France,  our  late  King  William,  King  Solomon,  and  the  Pretender. 
If  a  man  were  difpofed  to  draw  arguments  for  feverity  out  of  hiflory,  how 
many  inflances  might  one  find  of  it  among  the  greatefl  Princes  of  every  na- 
tion? but  as  different  Princes  may  a^l  very  laudably  by  different  methods  in 
different  conjunctures,  I  cannot  think  this  a  conclufive  way  of  reafoning. 
However,  let  us  examine  this  fet  of  arguments,  and  we  fliall  find  them  no 
lefs  defective  than  thofe  above-mentioned. 

One  of  the  greatefl  of  our  Englifh  Monarchs,  fays  our  author,  W(35  William  the 
Conqueror;  and  he  was  the  greater,  becaufe  he  put  to  death  only  one  perfon  of  quality 
that  we  read  of,  and  him  after  repeated  treacheries;  yet  he  was  a  foreigner,  had  power 
fiifficieiit,  and  did  not  want  provocations  to  have  been  more  bloody,  (p.  27.)  This  per- 
fon of  quality  was  the  Earl  Waltheof  who  being  overtaken  with  wine,  en- 
gaged in  a  confpiracy  againft  this  Monarch,  but  repenting  of  it  the  next 
morning,  repaired  to  the  King,  who  was  then  in  JVormandy,  and  difcovered 
the  whole  matter.  Notwithftanding  which,  he  was  beheaded  upon  the  de- 
feat of  the  confpiracy,  for  having  but  thus  far  tampered  in  it.  And  as  for  the 
reft  of  the  confpirators,  who  rofe  in  an  adual  rebellion,  the  King  ufed  them 
with  the  utmoft  rigor;  he  cut  off  the  hands  of  fome,  put  out  the  eyes  of  others, 
fome  were  hanged  upon  gibbets,  and  thofe  who  fared  the  beft,  werefent  into 
banifhment.  There  are  indeed  the  moft  dreadful  examples  of  feverity  in  this 
reign:  though  itmuft  be  confeffed,  that,  after  the  manner  of  thofe  times,  the 
nobility  generally  efcaped  with  their  lives,  though  multitudes  of  them  were 
puniffied  with  banifhment,  perpetual  imprifonment,  forfeitures,  and  other 
great  feverities:  while  the  poor  people,  who  had  been  deluded  by  thefe 
their  ringleaders,  were  executed  with  the  utmoft  rigor.  A  partiality  which 
I  believe  no  Commoner  of  England  will  ever  think  to  be  either  juft  or  rea- 
fonable. 

The  next  inftance  is  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  who  (fays  our  author)  fo 
handfomely  expreffed  his  tendernefs  for  his  people,  when,  atftgningthe  treaty  o/Vervins, 
he  f  lid.  That  by  one  dafli  of  his  pen  he  had  overcome  more  enemies,  than  he  could  ever 
be  able  to  do  with  his  Jword.  Would  not  an  ordinary  reader  think  that  this  treaty 
of  Vervins  was  a  treaty  between  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  a  party  of  his  fubje61s  ? 
for  otherwife  how  can  it  have  a  place  in  the  prefent  argument?  But  inftead 
of  that  it  was  a  treaty  between  France  and  Spain;  fo  that  the  fpeech  exprefled 
an  equal  tendernefs  to  the  Spaniards  and  French;  as  multitudes  of  either  na- 
tion muft  have  fallen  in  that  war,  had  it  continued  longer.  As  for  this  King's 
treatment  of  confpirators,  (tho'  he  is  quoted  thrice  in  the  pamphlet  as  an 
example  of  clemency)  you  have  an  eminent  inftance  of  it  in  his  behaviour 
to  the  Marefchal  de  Biron,  who  had  been  his  old  faithful  fervant,  and  had 
contributed  more  than  any  one  to  his  advancement  to  the  throne.    This 
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Marefchal,  upon  fome  difcontent,  was  entered  into  a  confpiracy  againft  his 
Mafter,  and  refufing  to  open  the  whole  fecret  to  the  King,  he  was  fent  to 
the  Bajiile^  and  there  beheaded,  notwithftanding  he  fought  for  mercy  with 
great  importunities,  and  in  the  moft  moving  manner.  There  are  other  in- 
ftances  in  this  King's  reign,  who,  notwithftanding,  was  remarkable  for  his 
clemency,  of  rebels  and  confpirators  who  were  hanged,  beheaded,  or  broken 
alive  on  the  wheel. 

The  late  King  William,  was  not  diflurbed  by  any  rebellion  from  thofe  who 
had  once  fubmitted  to  him.  But  we  know  he  treated  the  perfons  concerned 
in  the  Affaflination-plot  as  fo  horrid  a  confpiracy  deferved.  As  for  the  fay- 
ing which  this  author  imputes  to  that  Monarch,  it  being  a  piece  of  fecret 
hiflory,  one  doth  not  know  when  it  was  fpoken,  or  what  it  alluded  to,  unlefs 
the  author  had  been  more  particular  in  the  account  of  it. 

The  author  proceeds  in  the  next  place  to  no  lefs  an  authority,  than  that 
of  Solomon:  Among  all  the  general  objervations  of  the  wijejt  Princes  we  knoio  of,  I  think 
there  is  none  holds  more  univerfally  than,  Mercy  and  truth  preferve  a  King,  and  his 
throne  is  eJlabliJJied  in  mercy,  (p.  i8.)  If  we  compare  the  different  fayings  of 
this  wife  King,  which  relate  to  the  condu^l  of  Princes,  we  cannot  queftion 
but  that  he  means  by  this  mercy,  that  kind  of  it,  which  is  confident  with 
reafon  and  government,  and  by  which  we  hope  to  fee  his  Majefty's  throne 
eftabliflied.  But  our  author  fhould  conlider  that  the  fame  wife  man  has  faid 
in  another  place,  that,  "  An  evil  man  feeketh  rebellion,  therefore  a  cruel 
"  meffenger  fhould  be  fent  againfthim.  "  Accordingly  his  pradice  was  agree- 
able to  his  proverb:  no  Prince  having  ever  given  a  greater  teftimony  of  his 
abhorrence  to  undertakings  of  this  treafonable  nature.  For  he  difpatched 
fuch  a  cruel  meffenger  as  is  here  mentioned  to  thofe  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  a  rebellion  many  years  before  he  himfelf  was  on  the  throne,  and 
even  to  his  elder  brother,  upon  the  bare  fufpicion  that  he  was  proje6lingfo 
wicked  an  enterprife. 

How  the  example  of  the  Pretender  came  into  this  argument,  I  am  at  alofs 
to  find  out.  The  Pretender  declared  a  general  pardon  to  all:  andjhall  our  rightjul 
Kingjhcio  himfelf  lefs  the  true  father  of  his  people,  a7id  afford  his  pardon  to  none,  &c. 
(p.  25.)  The  Pretender's  general  pardon  was  to  a  people  who  were  not  in 
his  power;  and  had  he  ever  reduced  them  under  it,  it  was  only  promifed 
to  fuch  as  immediately  joined  with  him  for  the  recovery  of  what  he  called 
his  right.  It  was  fuch  a  general  pardon  as  would  have  been  confiftent  with 
the  execution  of  more  than  nine  parts  in  ten  of  the  kingdom. 

There  is  but  one  more  hiftorical  argument,  which  is  drawn  from  King 
Philip's  treatment  of  the  Catalans.  I  think  it  ivould  not  be  unfeafonable for  fome  men 
to  recoiled  lohat  their  own  notions  were  of  the  treatment  of  the  Catalans;  how  many 
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declamations  were  made  on  the  barbarity  vfed towards  them  by  King¥h.iliTp,  h'c.  (p.  29.) 
If  the  author  remembers,  thefe  declamations,  as  he  calls  them,  were  not 
made  fo  much  on  the  barbarity  ufed  towards  them  by  King  Philip  as  on  the 
barbarity  ufed  towards  them  by  the  Englijh  government.  King  Philip  might 
have  fome  color  for  treatinsf  them  as  Rebels, .  but  we  ou^ht  to  have  re- 
garded  them  as  Allies;  and  were  obliged,  by  all  the  ties  of  honor,  confci- 
ence,  and  public  faith,  to  have  fheltered  them  from  thofe  fufferings  which 
were  brought  upon  them  by  a  firm  and  inviolable  adherence  to  ourintereft. 
However,  none  can  draw  into  a  parallel  the  cruelties  which  have  been  af- 
fli^ed  on  that  unhappy  people,  with  thofe  few  inftances  of  feverity  which 
our  government  has  been  obliged  to  exert  towards  the  Britijli  rebels.  I  fay, 
no  man  would  make  fuch  a  parallel,  unlefs  his  mind  be  fo  blinded  with 
paflion  and  prejudice,  as  to  affert,  in  the  language  of  this  pamphlet,  that 
no  injlanccs  can  be  produced  of  the  leajl  lenity  under  the  prefent  adminijlration,  from 
the  hour  it  commenced  to  this  day,  (p.  20.)  with  other  aftonifhing  refle6hons  of 
the  fame  nature,  which  are  contradi6ied  by  fuch  innumerable  matters  of  faft, 
that  it  would  be  an  affront  to  a  reader's  underftandincr  to  endeavour  to  con- 
fute  them.  But  to  return  to  the  Catalans:  During  the  whole  coiirfe  of  the  war, 
fays  the  author,  which  ever  of  them  fubmitted  to  difcretion,  luere  received  to  mercy, 
(p.  22.)  This  is  fo  far  from  being  truly  related,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  they  were  executed  without  mercy.  But  when^  in  conjundion  with 
their  allies,  they  became  fuperior  to  King  Philip's  party  in  ftrength,  and 
extended  their  conquefts  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Madrid,  it  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  the  Spanijh  Court  would  be  fo  infatuated  as  to  perfift  in  their  firft  fe- 
verities,  againft  an  enemy  that  could  make  fuch  terrible  reprifals.  However, 
when  this  reafon  of  ftate  ceafed,  how  dreadful  was  the  havoc  made  among 
this  brave,  but  unhappy  people !  The  whole  kingdom,  without  any  diftinc- 
tion  to  the  many  thoufands  of  its  innocent  inhabitants,  was  ftripped  of  its 
immunities,  and  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  flavery.  Barcelona  was  filled  with  ex- 
ecutions; and  all  the  patriots  of  their  ancient  liberties  either  beheaded, 
flowed  in  dungeons,  or  condemned  to  work  in  the  mines  oi  America. 

God  be  thanked,  we  have  a  King  who  puniflies  with  relu61ancy,  and  is 
averfe  to  fuch  cruelties  as  were  ufed  among  the  C^^a/^m,  as  much  as  to  thofe 
pra(5lifed  on  the  perfons  concerned  in  MonmoutK srthtWion.  Our  author  in- 
deed condemns  thefe  Wefiern  aflizes  in  King  James's  reign,  (p.  26.)  And  it 
would  be  well  if  all  thofe  who  flill  adhere  to  the  caufe  of  that  unfortunate 
King,  and  are  clamorous  at  the  proceedings  of  his  prefent  Majefiy,  would 
remember,  that  notwithftanding  that  rebellion  fell  very  much  fhort  of  this 
both  in  the  number  and  ftrength  of  the  rebels,  and  had  no  tendency  either 
to  deftroy  the  national  religion^  to  introduce  an  arbitrary  government,   or 
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to  fubje^l  us  to  a  foreign  power;  not  only  the  chief  of  the  rebels  was  be- 
headed, but  even  a  Lady,  who  had  only  harbored  one  of  the  offenders  in 
her  houfe,  was  in  her  extreme  old  age  put  to  the  fame  kind  of  death  :  that 
about  two  hundred  and  thirty  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  and  their 
limbs  difperfed  through  feveral  parts  of  the  country,  and  fet  up  as  fpe(5la- 
cles  of  terror  to  their  fellow  fubjeds.  It  Avould  be  too  tedious  a  work  to 
run  through  the  numberlefs  fines,  imprifonments,  corporal  punifhments, 
and  tranfportations,  which  were  then  likewife  pra^lifed  as  wholfome  feve- 
rities. 

We  have  now  feen  how  fallacioufly  the  author  has  ftated  the  caufe  he  has 
undertaken,  by  fuppofmg  that  nothing  but  unlimited  mercy,  or  unlimited 
punifliment,  are  the  methods  that  can  be  made  ufe  of  in  our  prefent  treat- 
ment of  the  rebels :  that  he  has  omitted  the  middle  way  of  proceeding  be- 
tween thefe  two  extremes:  that  this  middle  Av^ay  is  the  method  in  which  his 
Majefty,  like  all  other  wife  and  good  Kings,  has  chofen  to  proceed:  that  it 
is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  government,  religion,  and  our  BritiJIi  conftitu- 
tion:  and  that  every  argument  which  the  author  has  produced  from  reafon 
and  example,  would  have  been  a  true  one,  had  it  been  urged  for  that  re- 
llrained  clemency  which  his  Majefty  has  exercifed:  but  is  a  falfe  one, 
•when  applied  to  fuch  a  general,  undiftinguifliing  mercy  as  the  author  would 
recommend. 

Having  thus  anfwered  that  which  is  the  main  drift  and  defign  of  this 
pamphlet,  I  fhall  touch  upon  thofe  other  parts  of  it,  ^vhich  are  inter^voven 
with  the  arguments,  to  put  men  out  of  humor  with  the  prefent  government. 

And  here  we  may  obferve,  that  it  is  our  author's  method  to  fuppofe  mat- 
ters of  facl  which  are  not  in  being,  and  afterwards  to  defcant  upon  them. 
As  he  is  very  fenfible  that  the  caufe  will  not  bear  the  teft  of  reafon,  he  has 
indeed  every  where  chofen  rather  topics  for  declamation  than  argument. 
Thus  he  entertains  us  with  a  labored  inve61iv^e  againft  a  Handing  army.  But 
what  has  this  to  do  in  the  prefent  cafe?  I  fuppofe  he  would  not  advife  his 
Majefty  to  difband  his  forces  while  there  is  an  army  of  rebels  in  his  domi- 
nions. I  cannot  imagine  he  would  think  the  affedions  of  the  people  of  £'n^- 
land  a  fecurity  of  the  government  in  fuch  a  junclure,  were  it  not  at  the  fame 
time  defended  with  a  fufficient  body  of  troops.  No  Prince  has  ever  given  a 
greater  inftance  of  his  inclinations  to  rule  without  a  (landing  army,  if  ^ve 
confider,  that  upon  the  very  firft  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  rebels,  he  declared 
to  both  Houfes  of  Parliament,  that  he  had  put  an  immediate  flop  to  the  levies 
which  he  had  begun  to  raife  at  their  requeft,  and  that  he  would  not  make 
ufe  of  the  power  which  they  had  intrufted  him  with,  unlefs  any  ne^v  pre- 
parations of  the  enemy  fhould  make  it  neceffary  for  our  defence.  This  fpeech. 
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was  received  with  the  greateft,  gratitude  by  both  houfes ;  and  it  is  faid,  that 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  a  very  candid  and  honorable  Gentleman  (who 
generally  votes  with  the  minority)  declared,  that  he  had  not  heard  fo  gra- 
cious a  fpeech  from  the  throne  for  many  years  laft  paft. 

In  another  place,  he  fuppofes  that  the  government  has  not  endeavoured 
to  gain  the  applaufe  of  the  vulgar,  by  doing  fomething  for  the  church;  and 
very  gravely  makes  excufes  for  this  their  pretended  neglect.  What  greater 
inftances  could  his  Majefty  have  given  of  his  love  to  the  church  oi  England, 
than  thofe  he  has  exhibited  by  his  moft  folemn  declarations;  by  his  daily 
example;  and  by  his  promotions  of  the  moft  eminent  among  the  Clergy  to 
fuch  vacancies  as  have  happened  in  his  reign?  To  which  we  muft  add,  for 
the  honor  of  his  government  in  this  particular,  that  it  has  done  more  for  the 
advantage  of  the  Clergy,  than  thofe,  who  are  the  moft  zealous  for  their  in- 
tereft,  could  have  expeded  in  fo  fhort  a  time;  which  will  farther  appear, 
if  we  refle(51;  upon  the  valuable  and  royal  donative  to  one  of  ourUniverfities, 
and  the  provifion  made  for  thofe  who  are  to  officiate  in  the  fifty  new  Churches. 
His  Majefty  is,  indeed,  a  Prince  of  too  much  magnanimity  and  truth,  to 
make  ufe  of  the  name  of  the  Church  for  drawing  his  people  into  any  thing 
that  may  be  prejudicial  to  them;  for  what  our  author  fays,  to  this  purpofe, 
redounds  as  much  to  the  honor  of  the  prefent  adminiftration,  as  to  the  dif- 
grace  of  others.  Nay,  I  wijh  with  all  my  foul  they  hadjlooped  a  little  ad  captum 
vulgi,  to  take  in  thofe  Jhallow  fluttering  hearts,  which  are  to  be  caught  by  any  thing 
baited  with  the  name  o/^  Church,   (p.  ii.) 

Again;  the  author  afks.  Whether  terror  is  to  become  the  only  national  principle? 
with  other  queftions  of  the  fame  nature:  and  in  feveral  parts  of  his  book, 
harangues  very  plentifully  againft  fuch  a  notion.  Where  he  talks  in  gene- 
rals upon  this  topic,  there  is  no  queftion  but  every  Whig  and  Tory  in  the 
kingdom  perfedly  agrees  with  him  in  what  he  fays.  But  if  he  would  inft- 
nuate,  as  he  feems  to  do  in  feveral  places,  that  there  fhould  be  no  impref- 
fions  of  awe  upon  the  mind  of  a  fubje6l,  and  that  a  government  fhould  not 
create  terror  in  thofe  who  are  difpofed  to  do  ill,  as  wellr^s  encourage  thofe 
that  do  their  duty:  infliort,  if  he  is  for  an  entire  exclufion  of  that  principle 
of  fear  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  fome  influence  in  every  law,  he  oppofes 
himfelf  to  the  form  of  every  government  in  the  world,  and  to  the  common 
fenfe  of  mankind. 

The  artifice  of  this  author  in  ftarting  objections  to  the  friends  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  the  foolifli  anfwers  which  he  fuppofes  they  return  to  them, 
is  fo  very  vifible,  that  every  one  fees  they  are  defigned  rather  to  divert  his 
reader,  than  to  inftru6lhim, 
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I  have  now  examined  this  whole  pamphlet,  which,  indeed,  is  written  with 
a  great  deal  of  art,  and  as  much  argument  as  the  caufe  would  bear:  and  af- 
ter having  ftated  the  true  notion  of  clemency,  mercy,  compaflion,  good-na- 
ture, humanity,  or  whatever  elfe  it  may  be  called,  fo  far  as  it  is  confiftent 
with  wifdom,  and  the  good  of  mankind,  or,  in  other  words,  fo  far  as  it  is 
a  moral  virtue,  I  fliall  readily  concur  with  the  author  in  the  higheft  pane- 
gyrics that  he  has  beftowed  upon  it.  As  likewife,  I  heartily  join  with  him 
in  every  thing  he  has  faid  againft  juflice,  if  it  includes,  as  his  pamphlet 
fuppofes,  the  extirpation  of  every  criminal,  and  is  not  exercifed  with 
a  much  greater  mixture  of  clemency  than  rigor.  Mercy,  in  the  true  fenfeof 
the  word,  is  that  virtue  by  which  a  Prince  approaches  neareft  to  him  whom 
he  reprefents:  and  whilfthe  is  neither  remifs  nor  extreme  to  animadvert  up- 
on thofe  who  offend  him,  that  Logic  will  hold  true  of  him  which  is  applied 
to  the  great  Judge  of  all  the  earth;  With  thee  there  is  Mercy,  therefore  Jlialt  thou 
be  feared. 

N°  32,  .  Monday,  April  g. 


Heu  mifercE  civesl  non  hoflem,  inimicaque  caflra 

Argivum;  veflrasfpes  uritis ,  Virg. 

IQueftion  not  but  the  Britifh,  Ladies  are  very  well  pleafed  with  the  com- 
pliment I  have  paid  them  in  the  courfe  of  my  papers,  by  regarding 
them,  not  only  as  the  mofl  amiable,  but  as  the  moft  important  part  of  our 
community.  They  ought,  indeed,  to  refent  the  treatment  they  have  met 
with  from  other  authors,  who  have  never  troubled  their  heads  about  them, 
but  addreffed  all  their  arguments  to  the  male  half  of  their  fellow  fubjeds; 
and  taken  it  for  granted,  that  if  they  could  bring  thefe  into  their  meafures, 
the  females  would  of  courfe  follow  their  political  mates.  The  arguments 
they  have  made  ufe  of,  are  like  Hudibras's  fpur,  which  he  applied  to  one  fide 
of  his  horfe,  as  not  doubting  but  the  other  would  keep  pace  with  it.  Thefe 
writers  feem  to  have  regarded  the  fair  fex  but  as  the  garniture  of  a  nation; 
and  when  they  confider  them  as  parts  of  the  commonwealth,  it  is  only  as 
they  are  of  ufe  to  the  confumption  of  our  manufacture.  Could  we  perfuade 
our  Biitiihwomen  (fays  one  of  our  eminent  Merchants  in  a  letter  to  his  friend 
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in  the  country  upon  the  fubje6l  of  commerce)  to  clothe  them/elves  in  the  comely 
apparel  ivhich  might  be  made  out  of  the  wool  of  their  own  country;  and  in/iead  of  coffee, 
tea  and  chocolate^  to  delight  in  thofe  wholfome  and  palatable  liquors  which  may  be  extraHed 
from  the  ^xixiO^.  fimples ;  they  luould  be  of  great  advantage  to  trade,  and  therein  to  the 
public  weal. 

It  is  now,  however,  become  neceffary  to  treat  our  women  as  members  of 
the  body  politic;  fmce  it  is  vifible  that  great  numbers  of  them  have  of  late 
eloped  from  their  allegiance,  and  that  they  do  not  believe  themfelves  obliged 
to  draw  with  us,  as  yoke-fellows  in  the  conftitution.  They  will  judge  for 
themfelves;  look  into  the  ftate  of  the  nation  with  their  own  eyes;  and  be 
no  longer  led  blindfold  by  a  male  legiflature.  A  friend  of  mine  was  lately 
complaining  to  me,  that  his  wife  had  turned  off  one  of  the  beft  cook-maids 
in  England,  becaufe  the  wench  had  faid  fomething  to  her  fellow  fervants, 
which  feemed  to  favor  the  fufpenfion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  a6i. 

When  errors  and  prejudices  are  thus  fpread  among  the  fex,  it  is  the  hard- 
eft  thing  in  the  world  to  root  them  out.  Arguments,  which  are  the  only 
proper  means  for  it,  are  of  little  ufe:  they  have  a  very  fhort  anfwer  to  all 
reafonings  that  turn  againft  them,  Make  us  believe  that,  if  you  can;  whichisin 
Latin,  if  I  may  upon  this  occafion  be  allowed  the  pedantry  of  a  quotation, 
JVon  perfuadebis,  eliamfi perjuaferis.  I  could  not  but  fmileat  a  young  univerfity 
Difputant,  who  was  complaining  the  otlier  day  of  the  unreafonablenefs  of 
a  Lady  with  whom  he  was  engaged  in  a  point  of  controverfy.  Being  left 
alone  with  her,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  purfuing  an  argument  which  had 
been  before  ftarted  in  difcourfe,  and  put  it  to  her  in  a  Syllogifm:  upon 
which,  as  he  informed  us  with  fome  heat,  flie  granted  him  both  the  major 
and  the  minor,  but  denied  him  the  conclufion. 

The  beft  method,  therefore,  that  can  be  made  ufe  of  with  thefe  polemical 
Ladies,  who  are  much  more  eafy  to  be  refuted  than  filenced,  is  to  fhew 
them  the  ridiculous  fide  of  their  caufe,  and  to  make  them  laugh  at  their  own 
politics.  It  is  a  kind  of  ill  manners  to  offer  obje^lions  to  a  fine  woman.; 
and  a  man  would  be  out  of  countenance  that  fhould  gain  the  fuperiority  in 
fuch  a  conteft.  A  coquette  Logician  may  be  rallied,  but  not  contradided. 
Thofe  who  would  make  ufe  of  folid  arguments  and  ftrong  reafonings  to  a 
reader  or  hearer  of  fo  delicate  a  turn,  would  be  like  that  foolifti  people 
whom  AElian  fpeaks  of,  that  worfhipped  a  fly,  and  facrificed  an  ox  to  it. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  a  man  muft  be  of  a  very  difputatious  temper,  that  en- 
ters into  State-controverfies  with  any  of  the  fair  fex.  If  the  malignant  be 
not  beautiful,  fhe  cannot  do  much  mifchief;  and  if  flie  is,  her  arguments 
will  be  fo  enforced  by  the  charms  of  her  perfon,  that  her  antagoniftmay  be 
in  danger  of  betraying  his  own  caufe.     Milton  puts  this  confeffion  into   the 

mouth 
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mouth  of  our  father  Adam;  who,  though  he  afTerts  his  fuperiority  of  reafon 
in  his  debates  with  the  mother  of  mankind,  adds, 

-V  ;        ...    :L   -    '-:::.:■':•  : 

'^  •>![,-{_ 'Yet  when  I  approach 

Her  ■  lovelinafo,  ■  Jo  ^bjolute  Jli  e  feems, 
:  iii  And  in '  herfdf'  complete;  Jo  zuell  to  know 

'•  -:  iol  .-.  iHer  own,  tkatwhatjhe  wills  to  do  or  Jay, 
■-'■      '  Seems  wijejl;   viriuovjejl,  dijcreetejl,  bejl: 
All  higher  knowledge  in  her  prejence  Jails 
Degraded,  wijdom  in  dijcourje  with  her 
Lojes,  dijcountenanced,  and  like  Jolly Jhews; 

■:-j  h  Authority  and  rcajon  on  her  wait 

•'..liij  tb'j'b  'fij'.- 

-  If  there  is  fuch  a  native  iovdinefs  in  the  fex,  as  to  make  them  victorious 
even  when  they  are  in  the  wrong,  how  refifllefs  is  their  power  when  they 
are  on  the  fide  of  truth!  And  indeed  it  is  a  pecuhar  good  fortune  to  the 
government,  that  our  fair  malecontents  are  fo  much  overmatched  in  beauty, 
as  well  as  number,  by  thofe  who  are  loyal  to  their  King,  and  friends  to  their 
country. 

Every  paper,  which  I  have  hitherto  addreffed  to  our  beautiful  incendiaries, 
hath  been  filled  with  confiderations  of  a  different  kind;  by  which  means  I 
have  taken  care  that  thofe,  who  are  enemies  to  the  fex,  or  to  myfelf,  may 
notaccufe  me  of  tautology,  or  pretend  that  I  attack  them  with  their  own 
weapon.  For  this  reafon  I  fhall  here  lay  together  a  new  fet  of  remarks,  and 
obferve  the  feveral  artifices  by  which  the  enemies  to  our  efiablifliment  do 
raife  fuch  unaccountable  paffions  and  prejudices  in  the  minds  of  our  dif- 
contented  females. 

In  the  firfl  place,  it  is  ufual,  among  the  moft  cunning  of  our  adverfaries, 
to  reprefent  all  the  rebels  as  very  handfome  men.  If  the  name  of  a  traitor 
be  mentioned,  they  are  very  particular  in  defcribing  his  perfon  ;  and  when 
they  are  not  able  to  extenuate  his  treafon,  commend  his  fliape.  This  has 
fo  good  an  effe6l  in  one  of  our  female  audiences,  that  they  reprefent  to 
themfelves  a  thoufand  poor,  tall,  innocent,  frelh  colored  young  gentlemen, 
who  are  difperfed  among  the  feveral  prifons  of  Great  Britain;  and  extend  their 
generous  compafiion  towards  a  multitude  of  agreeable  fellows  that  never 
were  in  being. 

Another  artifice  is,  to  inftil  jealoufies  into  their  minds,  of  defigns  upon 
the  anvil  to  retrench  the  privileges  of  the  fex.  Some  reprefent  the  Whigs 
as  enemies  to  Flanders  lace:  others  had  fpread  a  report,  that  in  the  late 
a61  of  parliament  for  four  fliillings  in  the  pound  upon  land,   there  would  be 

VOL.  IV.  Lll  inferted 
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inferted  a  claufe  for  raifing  a  tax  upon  pin-money.  That  the  ladies  may  be 
the  better  upon  their  guard  againfl  fuggeftions  of  this  nature,  I  fhall  beg 
leave  to  put  them  in  mind  of  the  ftory  of  Papirius  the  fon  of  a  Roman  Sena- 
tor. This  young  gentleman,  after  having  been  prefent  in  public  debates, 
was  ufually  teafed  by  his  mother  to  inform  her  of  what  had  pafTed;  In  or- 
der to  deliver  himfelf  from  this  importunity,  he  told  her  one  day,  upon  his 
return  from  the  fenate-houfe,  that  there  had  been  a  motion  made  for  a  de- 
cree to  allow  every  man  two  wives.  The  good  Lady  faid  nothing;  but 
managed  matters  fo  well  among  the  Roman  matrons,  that  the  next  day  they 
met  together  in  a  body  before  the  fenate-houfe,  and  prefented  a  petition  to 
the  fathers  againfl:  fo  unreafonable  a  law.  This  groundlefs  credulity  raifed  fo 
much  rallery  upon  the  petitioners,  that  we  do  not  find  the  ladies  offered  to 
dire6l  the  lawgivers  of  their  country  ever  after. 

There  has  been  another  method  lately  made  ufe  of,  which  has  been  prac- 
tifed  with  extraordinary  fuccefs;  I  mean  the  fpreading  abroad  reports  of 
prodigies,  which  has  wonderfully  gratified  the  curiofity,  as  well  as  the  hopes 
of  our  fair  maligna nts.  Their  managers  turn  water  into  blood  for  them; 
frighten  them  with  fea-monfters;  make  them  fee  armies  in  the  air;  and  give 
them  their  word,  the  more  to  ingratiate  themfelves  with  them,  that  they  fig- 
nify  nothing  lefs  than  future  flaughter  and  defolation.  The  difloyal  part 
of  the  fex  immediately  hug  themfelves  at  the  news  of  the  bloody  fountain; 
look  upon  thefe  fifh  as  their  friends;  have  great expe<5i;ations  from  the  clouds; 
and  are  very  angry  with  you,  if  you  think  they  do  not  all  portend  ruin  to 
their  country. 

Secret  hiftory  and  fcandal  have  always  had  their  allurements;  and  I  have 
in  other  difcourfes  fliewn  the  great  advantage  that  is  made  of  them  in  the 
prefent  ferment  among  the  fair  ones. 

But  the  matter  engine,  to  overturn  the  minds  of  the  female  world,  is  the 
danger  of  the  church.  I  am  not  fo  uncharitable  as  to  think  there  is  any  thing 
in  an  obfervation  made  by  feveral  of  the  Whigs,  that  there  isfcarcea  woman 
in  England  who  is  troubled  with  the  vapors,  but  is  more  or  lefs  affed^ed 
with  this  cry:  or,  to  remark  with  others,  that  it  is  not  uttered  in  any  part 
of  the  nation  with  fo  much  bitternefs  of  tongue  and  heart,  as  in  the  diftrids 
of  Drury-lane.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  there  are  many  devout  and  ho- 
norable women  who  are  deluded  in  this  point  by  the  artifice  of  defigning 
men.  To  thefe,  therefore,  I  would  apply  myfelf,  in  a  more  ferious  manner, 
and  defire  them  to  confider  how  that  laudable  piety,  which  is  natural  to  the 
fex,  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  groundlefs  and  furious  zeal,  when  it  is  not 
kept  within  the  bounds  of  charity  and  reafon.  Female  zeal,  though  pro- 
ceeding from  fo  good  a  principle,  has  been  infinitely  detrimental  to  fociety, 

and 
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and  to  religion  itfelf.  If  we  may  believe  the  French  hiftorians,  it  often  put 
a  flop  to  the  proceedings  of  their  Kings,  which  might  have  ended  in  a  re- 
formation. For,  upon  their  breaking  with  the  Pope,  the  Queens  frequently 
interpofed,  and  by  their  importunities,  reconciled  them  to  the  ufurpations 
of  the  church  of  Rome.  Nay,  it  was  this  vicious  zeal  which  gave  a  remark- 
able check  to  the  firfl  progrefs  of  chriflianity,  as  we  find  it  recorded  by  a 
facred  hiftorian  in  the  following  paflage,  which  I  (hall  leave  to  the  confi- 
deration  of  my  female  readers.  But  the  Jews  Jtirred  up  the  devout  and  honora- 
ble women  and  the  chief  men  of  the  city,  and  raifed  a  perfecution  againfi  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  and  expelled  them  out  of  their  coafls. 

N°  33.  Friday,  April  13. 

Mulli  adverfus  Magijlratus  ac  Reges  gratiores  funt;  nee  immerito;  nullis  enim  plus 
prajlant  quam  quibus  frui  tranquillo  otio  licet.  Itaque  hi,  quibus  ad  propofitum 
bene  vivendi  confert  fecuritas  publica,  neceffe  eft  auHorem  hujus  boni  ut  parentem 
colant.  Senec.  Ep.  73. 

WE  find  by  our  public  papers,  the  univerfity  of  Dublin  have  lately 
prefented  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  a  moft  humble  and  dutifiil  man- 
ner, their  Diploma  for  conftituting  his  Royal  Highnefs  Chancellor  of  that 
learned  body;  and  that  the  Prince  received  this  their  offer  with  the  good- 
nefs  and  condefcenfion  which  is  natural  to  his  illuftrious  houfe.  As  the 
college  of  Dublin  have  been  long  famous  for  their  great  learning,  they  have 
now  given  us  an  inftance  of  their  good  fenfe;  and  it  is  with  pleafure  that 
we  find  fuch  a  difpofition  in  this  famous  nurfery  of  letters  to  propagate 
found  principles,  and  to  a6l,  in  its  proper  fphere,  for  the  honor  and  dignity 
of  the  royal  family.  We  hope  that  fuch  an  example  will  have  its  influence 
on  other  focieties  of  the  fame  nature;  and  cannot  but  rejoice  to  fee  the  heir 
of  Greflf  5?7/!am  vouchfafing  to  patronife,  in  fo  peculiar  a  manner,  that  noble 
feminary,  which  is  perhaps  at  this  time  training  up  fuch  perfons  as  may 
hereafter  be  ornaments  to  his  reign. 

When  men  of  learning  are  aded  thus  by  a  knowledge  of  the  world  as 
well  as  of  books,  and  ftiew  that  their  (Indies  naturally  infpire  them  with  a 
love  to  their  King  and  country;  they  give  a  reputation  to  literature,   and 
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convince  the  world  of  its  ufefulnefs.  But  when  arts '  and  fcienees  are  fo 
perverted  as  to  difpofe  men  to  a6i  in  contradi6lion  to  the  reft  of  the  com- 
munity, and  to  fet  up  for  a  kind  of  feparaite  republic  amorjig  themfelves,  they 
draw  upon  them  the  indignation  of  the  wifci  and  the,  contempt  of  the  igno- 
rant. ;  .       '  .       '  -o 

It  has  indeed  been  obferved,  thatperfons,  who  are  very  much  efteemed 
for  their  knowledge  and  ingenuity  in  their  private  charaders,  have  a6led 
like  ftrangers  to  mankind,  and  to  the  dictates  of  right  reafon,  when  joined 
together  in  a  body.  Like  feveral  chymical  waters,  that  are  each  of  them 
clear  and  tranfparent  when  feparate,  but  ferment  into  a  thick  troubled  li- 
quor when  they  are  mixed  in  the  fame  vial. 

There  is  a  piece  of  My  thology  which  bears  very  hard  upon  learned  nxen; 
and  which  I  fliall  here  relate,  rather  for  the  delicacy  of  the  fatire,  than 
for  the  juftnefs  of  the  moral.  When  the  city  of  Athens  was  finifhed,  we  are 
told  that  Keptune  and  Minerva  prefented  themfelves  as  candidates  for  the 
guardianfliip  of  the  place.  The  Athenians,  after  a  full  debate  upon  the 
matter,  came  to  an  election,  and  made  choice  of  Minerva.  Upon  which, 
JVeptune,  who  very  much  refented  the  indignity,  upbraided  them  with  their 
ftupidity  and  ignorance;  that  a  maritime  town  ftiould  reje6l  the  patronage 
of  him  who  was  the  God  of  the  Seas,  and  could  defend  them  againft  all 
the  attacks  of  their  enemies.  He  concluded  with  a  curfe  upon  the  inha- 
bitants, which  was  to  ftick  to  them  and  their  pofterity;  ndimely,  that  they 
/hould  be  all  fools.  When  Minerva,  their  tutelary  Goddefs,  who  prefides  over 
arts  and  fcienees,. came  among  them  to  receive  the  honor  they  had  conferred 
upon  her,  they  made  heavy  complaints  of  the  curfe  which  TV^^^wn^  had!  laid 
upon  the  city;  and  begged  her,  if  poffible,  to  take  it  off.  But  fhe  told 
them  it  was  not  in  her  power;  for  that  one  Deity. could  not  reverfe  the 
diS.  of  another.  However,  faid  fhe,  /  may  alleviate  the  curfe  ivhich  I  cannot  re- 
move: it  is  not  pojfible  for  /ne  to  hinder  you  from  being  fools,  but  J  luill  take  care  that 
you  fiall  be  learned. 

There  is  nothing  ivhich  bodies  of  learned  men  Ihouldbe  more  careful  of, 
than,  by  all  due  methods,  to  cultivate  the  favor  of  the  great  and  powerful. 
The  indulgence  of  a  Prince  is  abXolxiitely  neceffary  to  the  propagation, !  the 
defence,  the  honor  and  fupport  of  learning.  It  naturally  creates  in  men's 
minds  an  ambition  to  diftinguifli  themfelves  by.  letters;  and  multiplies  the 
number  of  thofe  who  are  dedicated  to  the  purfuits  of  knowledge.  It  protietds. 
them  againft  the  violence  of  brutal  men;  and  gives  them  opportunities  to  pUTri 
fue  their  ftudies  in  a  ftate  of  peace- and  tranquility.  It  .puts  the  learnied  in 
countenance  ;  and  gives  them  a  place  among  the  fafhionable  part  of  man- 
kind.     It  diftributes  rewards ;  and   encourages  fpecuiative   perfons,   who 

have 
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have  neither  opportunity  nor  a  turn  of  mind  to  increafe  their  own  fortunes, 
with  all  the  incentives  of  place,  profit  and  preferment.  On  the  contrary, 
nothing  is  in  itfelf  fo  pernicious  to  communities  of  learned  men,  nor  more 
apprehended  by  thofe  that  wifh  them  well,  than  the  difpleafure  of  their 
Princ-e,  which  thofe^may  juftly  expe6l  to  feel,  who  would  make  ufe  of  his 
favor  to  his  own  prejudice,  and  put  in  practice  all  the  methods  that  lie 
within  their  power  to  vilify  his  perfon,  and  diflrefs  his  government.  In 
both.thefe  cafes,  a  learned  body  is  in  a  more  particular  manner  expofed  to 
the  influence  of  their  King,  as  defcribed  by  the  wifeft  of  men.  The  wrath 
of  a  Xing  is  as  the  roaring  of  a  Lion;  but  his  favor  is  as  the  deio  upon  tlie  grafs.    ■: 

We, find  in  onv  Englifi  hiflories,  that  the  Emprefs  Matilda,  (who  was  the 
great  anceftor  of  his  prefent  Majefty,  and  whofe  grandaughter  of  the  fame 
name  has  a  place  upon  feyeral  of  the  Hanover  medals)  was  particularly  fa- 
vored by  the  \xpA\ ei-iity  of  Oxford,-  and  defended  in  that  place,  when  mofl 
parts  of  the.  kingdom  had  revolted  againft  her.  Nor  is  it  to  be  queftioned, 
but  an  uxtiverfity  fa, famous  for  learning  and  found  knowledge,  will  fliew 
the  farne  zeal  for  her  illuftrious  defcendant,  as  they  ^vill  every  day  difcern 
his  Majefty's  Royal  virtues,  through  thofe  prejudices  ^vhich  have  been 
raifed  in  their  minds  by  artful  and  defigning  men.  It  is  with  much  pleafure 
we  fee  this  great  foyntaiji  of  learning  already  beginning  to  run  clear,  and 
recovering,  its  natural  pUrity;  and  brightnefs.  None  can  imagine  that  a 
community  which  is  taxed  by  theworft  of  its  enemies,  only  for  over-fxrain- 
ing  the  notions  of  loyalty  even  to  bad  Princes,  will  fall  Ihort  of  adue  alle- 
giance to  die  befl.  ■':  -olnr- 

•When  this  happy  ternper  of  mind  is- fully  eftablifhed  among  them,  we 
may  juftly 'hope  to  fee  the  largeftifhare -of  his  Majefty's  .favors  fall  upon  that 
univerfity,  which  is  the  greateft,ra;nd  uponall  a«:coiints  the  moftconfiderable, 
not  only  in  his  dominions,  but  in  all  Europe.     ~ 

.    I  fliall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  quotation  out  of  Camden  ?,  Hiftory  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who,  after  having  defcribed  diat  Qiieen's  recepdon  at  Ox- 
ford, gives,  ^n  account: of,  the  fpeech  Which  ftie.made  to  them  at  her  depar- 
ture ;  concluding  with  a  piece  of  advi.ce to  that  univerfity.   Her  counfel  was, 
That  they  would  firjl  ferve  God,  not  after:  the.  cur  iofty  of fome,  but  according  to  the  laius 
oj  God  and  the  land;  that  they  would  not  go  before  the  laws,  but  folloio  them;  nor 
difpute  vjhether  better  might  be  prefcribcd,  but  keep  thofe  prefcribed  already;  obey  their 
fuperiors  ;■,  and  laflly,  embrace  one  dnoiher  in  brotherly  piety  and^  concord. 
.■■  I  uJDitit  d:     . 
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N°  34.  Monday,  April  16. 

•  favics  apertam 


In  rabiem  cctpit  vertijocus Hor, 

IT  is  very  juftly,  as  well  as  frequently  obferved,  that  if  our  nation  be 
ever  ruined,  it  muft  be  by  itfelf.  The  parties  and  divifions  which  reign 
among  us  may  feveral  ways  bring  deftru^ion  upon  our  country,  at  the 
fame  time  that  our  united  force  would  be  fufficient  to  fecure  us  againft  all 
the  attempts  of  a  foreign  enemy.  Whatever  expedients  therefore  can  be 
found  to  allay  thofe  heats  and  animofities,  which  break  us  into  different 
factions  and  interells,  cannot  but  be  ufeful  to  the  public,  and  highly  tend 
to  its  fafety,  ftrength,  and  reputation. 

This  dangerous  diffenfion  among  us  difcovers  itfelf  in  all  the  moft  indif- 
ferent circumftances  of  life.  We  keep  it  up,  and  cherifh  it  with  as  much 
pains,  as  if  it  were  a  kind  of  national  blefling.  It  inlinuates  itfelf  into  all 
our  difcourfes,  mixes  in  our  parties  of  pleafure,  has  a  fhare  in  our  diver- 
lions,  and  is  an  ingredient  in  moft  of  our  public  entertainments. 

I  was  not  long  ago  at  the  play  called  Sir  Courtly  Nice,  where,  to  the  eter- 
nal reproach  of  good  fenfe,  I  found  the  whole  audience  had  very  gravely 
ranged  themfelves  into  two  parties,  under  Hot-head  and  Tejiimony.  Hot-head 
was  the  applauded  hero  of  the  Tories,  and  Tejiimony  no  lefs  the  favorite 
of  the  Whigs.  Each  party  followed  their  champion.  It  was  wonderful  to 
fee  fo  polite  an  affembly  diftinguifhing  themfelves  by  fuch  extraordinary 
reprefentatives,  and  avowing  their  principles  as  conformable  either  to  the 
zeal  of  Hot-head,  or  the  moderation  of  Tejiimony.  Thus  the  two  parts  which 
were  defigned  to  expofe  the  faults  of  both  fides,  and  were  accordingly  re- 
ceived by  our  anceftors  in  King  C/wr/^i  the  Second's  reign,  meet  with  a  kind  of 
fan6lion  from  the  applaufes  which  are  refpe61ively  beftowed  on  them  by 
their  wife  pofterity.  We  feem  to  imagine  that  they  were  written  as  patterns 
for  imitation,  not  as  obje6ls  of  ridicule. 

This  humor  runs  fo  far,  that  moft  of  our  late  comedies  owe  their  fuccefs 
to  it.  The  audience  liftens  after  nothing  elfe.  I  have  feen  little  Dicky 
place  himfelf  with  great  approbation  at  the  head  of  the  Tories  for  five  a(fls 
together,  and  Pinky  efpoufe  the  intereft  of  the  Whigs  with  no  lefs  fuccefs.    I 

do 
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do  not  find  that  either  party  has  yet  thrown  themfelves  under  the  patron- 
age of  Scaramouch^  or  that  i^<2r/(?(7umhas  violated  that  neutrality,  which,  upon 
his  late  arrival  in  Great  Britain,  he  profefTed  to  both  parties,  and  which  it 
is  thought  he  will  punctually  obferve,  being  allowed  on  all  fides  to  be  a 
man  of  honor.  It  is  true,  that  upon  his  firft  appearance,  a  violent  Whig 
tradefinan  in  the  pit  begun  to  compliment  him  with  a  clap,  as  overjoyed  to 
fee  him  mount  a  ladder,  and  fancying  him  fo  be  dreffed  in  a  Highland  plaid. 

I  queftion  not  but  my  Readers  will  be  furprifed  to  find  me  animadvert- 
ing on  a  pra^lice  that  has  been  always  favorable  to  the  caufe  which  now 
prevails.  The  Britijh  theatre  was  Whig  even  in  the  worft  of  times;  and  in 
the  laft  reign  did  not  fcruple  to  teftify  its  zeal  for  the  good  of  our  country, 
by  many  magnanimous  claps  in  its  lower  regions,  anfwered  with  loud  huz- 
zas from  the  upper  gallery.  This  good  difpofition  is  fo  much  heightened  of 
late,  that  the  whole  neighbourhood  of  the  Drury-lane  theatre  very  often 
fhakes  with  the  loyalty  of  the  audience.  It  is  faid,  that  a  young  author, 
who  very  much  relies  on  this  prevailing  humor,  is  now  writing  a  farce,  to 
be  called  A  Match  out  of  Newgate,  in  allufion  to  the  title  of  a  comedy  called 
A  Match  in  Newgate;  and  that  his  chief  perfon  is  a  round-Jhouldered  man  with  a 
pretty  large  nofe  and  a  wide  mouth,  making  his  addrefies  to  a  lovely  black  woman 
that  pafTes  for  a  Peerefs  of  Great  Britain.  In  fhort,  the  whole  play  is  built  upon 
the  late  efcape  of  General  Fotjier,  who  is  fuppofed  upon  the  road  to  fall  in 
love  with  my  Lord  Jslthijdale,  whom  the  ingenious  author  imagines  to  be  Hill 
in  his  riding-hood. 

But  notwithftanding  the  good  principles  of  a  Britijh  audience  in  this  one 
particular,  it  were  to  be  wifhed  that  every  thing  ftiould  be  banifhed  the  ftage 
which  has  a  tendency  to  exafperate  men's  minds,  and  inflame  that  party  rage 
which  makes  us  fuch  a  miferable  and  divided  people.  And  that  in  the  firft  place, 
becaufe  fuch  a  proceeding  as  this  difappoints  the  very  defign  of  all  public  di- 
verfions  and  entertainments.  The  inftitution  of  fports  and  fhows  was  intended 
by  all  governments,  to  turn  off  the  thoughts  of  the  people  from  bufying  them- 
felves in  matters  of  flate,  which  did  not  belong  to  them ;  to  reconcile  them 
to  one  another  by  the  common  participations  of  mirth  and  pleafure;  and  to 
wear  out  of  their  minds  that  rancor  which  they  might  have  contraded  by  the 
interfering  views  of  intereft  and  ambition.  It  would  therefore  be  for  the  bene- 
fit of  every  fociet)%  that  is  diflurbed  by  contending  fa(rtions,  to  encourage 
fuch  innocent  amufements  as  may  thus  difembitter  the  minds  of  men,  and 
make  them  mutually  rejoice  in  the  fame  agreeable  fatisfadtion.  When 
people  are  accuftomed  to  fit  together  with  pleafure,  it  is  a  ftep  towards 
reconciliation:  but  as  we  manage  matters,  our  politeft  aflemblies  are  like 
boiflerous  clubs,  that  meet  over  a  glafs  of  wine,  and  before  they  have  done, 
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throw  bottles  at  one  another's  heads.  Inflead  of  multiplying  thdfe  de- 
firable  opportunities  where  we  may  agree  in  points  that  are  indifferent,  we 
let  the  fpirit  of  contention  into  thofe  very  methods  that  are  iriot  only  foreign 
to  it,  but  fliould  in  their  nature  difpofe  us  to  be  friends.'  This  our  anger 
in  our  mirth  is  like  poifon  in  a,  perfume,  which  taints  the  fpirits  initead  of 
chearing  and  refrefliing  them.  .  ;''  ^     .  .         •  ■        '..  .■ 

Another  manifeft  inconvenience  which  arifes  from,  thi^  abufe;of  publicien* 
tertainments,  is,  that  it  naturally  deftroys  the  tafte  of  an  audience.  'I  do 
not  deny,  but  that  feveral  performances  have  been  juftly  applauded  for  their 
wit,  which  have  been  written  with  an  eye  to  this  predominant  humor  of  the 
town:  but  itisvifible  even  in  thefe,  that  it  is  not  the  excellence  but  the  ap- 
plication of  the  fentiment,  that  has  raifed  applaufe.  An  author  is  very  much 
difappointed  to  find  the  befl  parts  of  his  productions  received  with  indiffe- 
rence, and  to  fee  the  audience  difcovering  beauties  which  he  never  intfended. 
The  adors,  in  the  midftof  an  innocent  old  play,  are  often  ftartled  with  un- 
expected claps  or  hiffes;  and  do  not  know  whether  they  have  been  talking 
like  good  fubjeds,  or  have  fpoken  treafon.  In  fliort,  we  feem  to  have  fuch  a 
relifh  for  faction,  as  to  have  loft  that  of  wit ;  and  are  fo  ufed  to  the  bitternefs 
of  party  rage,  that  we  cannot  be  gratified  with  the  higheft  entertainment 
that  has  not  this  kind  of  feafoning  in  it.  But  as  no  work  muft  expert  to 
live  long  which  draws  all  its  beauty  from  the  color  of  the  times ;  fo  neither 
can  that  pleafure  be  of  greater  continuance,  which  arifes  from  the  prejudice 
or  malice  of  its  hearers. 

To  conclude ;  fince  the  prefent  hatred  and  violence  of  parties  is  fo  unfpeak- 
ably  pernicious  to  the  community,  and  none  can  do  a  better  fervice  to  their 
country  than  thofe  who  ufe  their  utmoft  endeavours  toextinguifh  it,  we  may 
reafonably  hope,  that  the  more  elegant  part  of  the  nation  will  give  a  good  ex- 
ample to  the  reft;  and  put  an  end  to  fo  abfurd  and  foolifh  a  practice,  which 
makes  our  moft  refined  diverfions  detrimental  to  the  public,  and,  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  deftrudive  of  all  politenefs. 


;,3d«l: 
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N°  35.  Friday  J  April  20. 


Athenienfmm  res  gejla,  ficut  ego  exijlumo,  fatis  ampla  magnificceque  fuere,  verum  ali- 
quanto  minores  tamen,  quam  fama  feruntur :  Jed,  quia  proven  ere  ibi  magnajcripto- 
rum  ingenia,  per  terrarum  orbem  Athenienfmm  facia  pro  maxumis  celebrantur.  Ita 
eorum,  qui  ea  fecere,  virtus  tanta  hahetur,  quantum  verbis  ea  potuere  extoUere 
pradara  ingenia.  Salufl. 

G  RAT  I  AN,  among  his  maxims  for  raifing  a  man  to  the  moft  confum- 
mate  character  of  greatnefs,  advifes  firft  to  perform  extraordinary  acti- 
ons, and  in  the  next  place  to  fecure  a  good  hiftorian.  Without  the  laft,  he 
confiders  the  firfl  as  thrown -away;  as  indeed  they  are  in  a  great  meafure  by 
fuch  illuftrious  perfons,  as  make  fame  and  reputation  the  end  of  their  under- 
takings. The  moft  fliining  merit  goes  down  to  pofterity  with  difadvantage, 
when  it  is  not  placed  by  ^vriters  in  its  proper  light. 

The  misfortune  is,  that  there  are  more  inftances  of  men  who  deferve  this 
kind  of  immortality,  than  of  authors  who  are  able  to  beftow  it.  Our  coun- 
try, which  has  produced  writers  of  the  firft  figure  in  every  other  kind  of 
work,  has  been  very  barren  in  good  hiftorians.  We  have  had  feveral  who 
,  have  been  able  to  compile  matters  of  fa(5l,  but  very  few  have  been  able  to 
digeft  them  with  that  purity  and  elegance  of  ftyle,  that  nicety  and  ftrength 
of  refle6lion,  and  that  fubtilty  anddifcernment  in  the  unravelling  of  a  cha- 
racter, and  that  choice  of  circumftances  for  enlivening  the  whole  narration, 
which  we  fo  juftly  admire  in  the  ancient  hiftorians  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
in  fome  authors  of  our  neighbouring  nations. 

Thofev/ho  have  fucceededbeft  in  works  of  this  kind,  are  fuch,  who,  befides 
their  natural  good  fenfe  and  learning,  have  themfelves  been  verfed  in  public 
bufinefs,  and  thereby  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  men  and  things. 
It  was  the  advice  of  the  great  Duke  of  Schombcrg  to  an  eminent  hiftorian  of 
his  acquaintance,  who  was  an  Ecclefiaftic,  that  he  fhould  avoid  being  too  par- 
ticular in  the  drawing  up  of  an  army,  and  other  circumftances  of  the 
day  of  battle;  for  that  he  had  always  obfer\-ed  moft  notorious  blunders 
and  abfurdities  committed  on  that  occafion,  by  fuch  writei's  as  were  not 
converfant  in  the  art  of  war.      We  may  reafonably  exped   the   like    mif- 
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takes  in  every  other  kind  of  public  matters,  recorded  by  thofe  who  have 
dnly-a  diftant  theory  of  fuch  affairs.  Behdes  it  is  not  very  probable,  that 
men,  who  have  paffed  all  their  time  in  low  and  vulgar  life,  fhould  have 
a  fuitable  idea  of  the  feveral  beauties  and  blemifhes  in  the  actions  or  cha- 
ra61ers  of  great  men.  For  this  reafon  I  find  an  old  law  quoted  by  the  fa- 
mous Monfieur  Bayle,  that  no  perfon  below  the  dignity  of  a  Rojiiam  Knight 
fhould  prefume  to  write  an  hiftory. 

In  England  there  is  fcarce  any  one,  who  has  had  a  tin^lure  of  reading  or 
fludy,  that  is  not  apt  to  fancy  himfelf  equal  to  fo  great  a  tafk;  though  it  is 
plain,  that  many  of  our  countrymen,  who  have  tampered  in  hiftory,  fre- 
quently fliew,  that  they  do  not  underftand  the  very  nature  of  thofe  tranfac- 
tions  which  they  recount.  Nay,  nothing  is  more  ufual  than  to  fee  every 
man,  who  is  verfed  in  any  particular  way  of  bufinefs,  finding  fault  with  fe- 
veral of  thefe  authors,  fo  far  as  they  treat  of  matters  within  his  fphere. 

There  is  a  race  of  men  lately  fprung  up  among  this  fort  of  writers,  whom 
one  cannot  refle<R:  upon  without  indignation  as  well  as  contempt.  Thefe 
are  our  GrM^r^*??  biographers,  who  watch  for  the  death  of  a  great  man,  like 
fomany  undertakers,  on  purpofe  to  make  a  penny  of  him.  He  is  no  fooner 
laid  in  his  grave,  but  he  falls  into  the  hands  of  an  hiftorian;  who,  to  fwell 
a  volume,  afcribes  to  him  works  which  he  never  wrote,  and  a6lions  v/hich 
he  never  performed;  celebrates  virtues  which  he  never  was  famous  for,  and 
excufes  faults  which  he  was  never  guilty  of.  They  fetch  their  only  authen- 
tic records  out  o{  D odors  Commons;  and  when  they  have  got  a  copy  of  his 
laft  Will  and  Teftament,  they  fancy  themfelves  furnifhed  with  fufficient  ma- 
terials for  his  hiftory.  This  might  indeed  enable  them  in  fome  meafure- 
to  write  the  hiftory  of  his  death;  but  what  can  we  exped  from  an  author 
that  undertakes  to  write  the  life  of  a  great  man,  who  is  furniflied  with  no 
other  matters  of  fad,  befides  legacies;  and  inftead  of  being  able  to  tell  us 
what  he  did,  can  only  tell  us  what  he  bequeathed?  This  manner  of  expof- 
ing  the  private  concerns  of  families,  and  facrificing  the  fecrets  of  the  dead 
to  the  curiofity  of  the  living,  is  one  of  thofe  licentious  pradices  which  might 
welldeferve  the  animadverfion  of  our  government,  when  it  has  time  to  con- 
trive expedients  for  remedying  the  many  crying  abufes  of  the  prefs.  In  the 
mean  while,  what  a  poor  idea  muft  flrangers  conceive  of  thofe  perfons,  who 
have  been  famous  among  us  in  their  generation,  ftiould  they  form  their  no- 
tions of  them  from  the  writings  of  thefe  our  hiftoriographers !  What  would 
our  pofterity  think  of  their  illuftrious  forefathers,  fhould  they  only  fee  them 
in  fuch  weak  and  difadvantageous  lights !  But  to  our  comfort,  works  of  this 
nature  are  fo  fhort  lived,  that  they  cannot  poffibly  diminiih  the  memory  of 
thofe  patriots  which  they  are  not  able  to  preferve. 

The 
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The  truth  of  it  is,  as  the  lives  of  great  men  cannot  be  written  with  any- 
tolerable  degree  of  elegance  or  exadnefs,  -within  a  fliort  fpace  after  their  de- 
ceafe ;  fo  neither  is  it  fit  that  the  hiflory  of  a  perfon,  who  has  a61ed  among  us 
in  a  public  charader,  fhould  appear,  till  envy  and  friendfliip  are  laid  aflcep, 
and  the  prejudice  both  of  his  antagonifts  and  adherents  be,  in  fome  degree, 
foftened  and  fubdued.  There  is  no  queflion  but  there  are  feveral  eminent 
perfons  in  each  party,  however  they  may  reprefent  one  another  at  pre- 
fent,  who  will  have  the  fame  admirers  among  pofterity,  and  be  equally  cele- 
brated by  thofe,  whofe  minds  will  not  be  diftempered  by  interell,  pafiQon  or 
partiality.  It  were  happy  for  us,  could  we  prevail  upon  ourfelves  to  ima- 
gine, that  one,  who  differs  from  us  in  opinion,  may  poflibly  be  an  honed 
man ;  and  that  we  might  do  the  fame  juflice  to  one  another,  which  will  be 
done  us  hereafter  by  thofe  who  fhall  make  their  appearance  in  the  world, 
when  this  generation  is  no  more.  But  in  our  prefentmiferable  and  divided 
condition,  how  juft  foever  a  man's  pretenfions  may  be  to  a  great  or  blame- 
lefs  reputation,  he  muft  expe6l  his  fhare  of  obloquy  and  reproach  ;  and,  even 
with  regard  to  his  pofthumous  character,  content  himfelf  with  fuch  a  kind 
of  confideration,  as  induced  the  famous  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  after  having  be- 
queathed his  Soul  to  God,  and  his  body  to  the  earth,  to  leave  his  fame  to 
foreign  nations;  and  after  fome  years,    to  his  own  country. 


N°  36.  Monday,  April  23. 

Ilia  fe  jaSlet  in  aula.  Virg. 

AMONG  all  the  paradoxes  in  politics  which  have  been  advanced  by 
fome  among  us,  there  is  none  fo  abfurd  and  fhocking  to  the  moft  or- 
dinary underftanding,  as  that  it  is  poiTible  for  Great  Britain  to  be  quietly  go- 
verned by  a  Popi/Ji  Sovereign.  King  Henry  the  Fourth  found  it  impracticable 
for  diProteJiant  to  reign  even  in  France,  notwithflanding  the  reformed  religion 
does  not  engage  a  Prince  to  the  perfecution  of  any  other;  and  notwithfland- 
ing the  authority  of  the  Sovereign  in  that  country  is  more  able  to  fupport 
itfelf,  and  command  the  obedience  of  the  people,  than  in  any  other  European 
Monarchy.  We  are  convinced  by  the  experience  of  our  own  times,  that 
our  conftitution  is   not  able   to    bear  a  Popijfi  Prince  at  the  head    of  it. 

M  m  m  2  King 
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King  James  the  Second  was  endowed  with  many  royal  virtues,  and  might 
have  made  a  nation  of  Roman  CathoUcs  happy  under  his  adminiftration. 
The  grievances  we  fuffered  in  his  reign  proceeded  purely  from  his  religion: 
but  they  were  fuch  as  made  the  whole  body  of  the  Nobility,  Clergy  and 
Commonalty,  rife  up  as  one  man  againfl  him,  and  oblige  him  to  quit  the 
throne  of  his  anceftors.  The  truth  of  it  is,  we  have  only  the  vices  of  a 
Protejiant  Prince  to  fear,  and  may  be  made  happy  by  his  virtues :  but  in  a 
Popijh  Prince  we  have  no  chance  for  our  profperity ;  his  very  piety  obliges 
him  to  our  dellru6lion;  and  in  proportion  as  he  is  more  religious,  he  be- 
comes more  infupportable.  One  would  wonder,  therefore,  to  find  many  who 
call  themfelves  Proteflants,  favoring  the  pretenfions  of  a  perfon  who  has 
been  bred  up  in  the  utmotl  bitternefs  and  bigotry  of  the  church  of  Rome; 
and  who,  in  all  probability,  within  lefs  than  a  twelvemonth,  would  be 
oppofed  by  thofe  very  men  that  are  induftrious  to  fet  him  upon  the  throne, 
were  it  poffible  for  fo  wicked  and  unnatural  an  attempt  to  fucceed. 

I  was  fome  months  ago  in  a  company,  that  diverted  themfelves  with  the 
declaration  which  he  had  then  publifhed,  and  particularly  with  the  date  of 
it.  In  the  fourteenth  year  of  our  reign.  The  company  was  furprifed  to  find 
there  was  a  King  in  Europe  who  had  reigned  fo  long  and  made  fuch' a  fecret 
of  it.  This  gave  occafion  to  one  of  them,  who  is  now  in  France,  to  enquire 
into  the  hiftory  of  this  remarkable  reign,  which  he  has  digefted  into  annals, 
and  lately  tranfmitted  hither  for  the  perufal  of  his  friends.  I  have  fuppreffed 
fuch  perfonal  refle(5iions  as  are  mixed  in  this  fliort  chronicle,  as  not  be- 
ing to  the  purpofe;  and  find  that  the  whole  hiftory  of  his  regal  conduct  and 
exploits  may  be  comprifed  in  the  remaining  part  of  this  half-ftieet. 

The  hiflory  of  the  'Pretender's  fourteen  years  reign  digefed  into  annals. 

A  MMO  Regni  i°.  He  made  choice  of  his  miniftry,  the  firft  of  whom  was 
jfl  his  confeflTor.  This  was  a  perfon  recommended  by  the  fociety  olfefuits, 
who  reprefented  him  as  one  very  proper  to  guide  the  confcience  of  a  King, 
that  hoped  to  rule  over  an  ifland  which  is  not  within  the  pale  of  the  church. 
He  then  proceeded  to  name  the  Prefident  of  his  Council,  his  Secretaries  of 
State,  and  gave  away  a  very  honorable  fine-cure  to  his  principal  favorite, 
by  conftituting  him  his  Lord-high-treafurer.  He  likewife  figned  a  dormant 
commiffion  for  another  to  be  his  High-admiral,  with  orders  to  produce  it 
whenever  he  had  fea  room  for  his  employment. 

Anno  Regni  2°.  He  perfe(5led  himfelf  in  the  minuet  ftep. 

Anno  Regni  3°.  He  grew  half  a  foot. 

Anno 
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Anno  Regni  4°.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  deflring  him  to  be  as  kind 
to  him  as  his  predeceiTor  had  been,  who  was  his  Godfather.  In  the  fame 
year  he  ordered  the  Lord-high-treafurer  to  payoff  the  debts  of  the  Crown, 
which  had  been  contra6led  fmce  his  acceflion  to  the  throne;  particularly  a 
milk-fcore  of  three  years  Handing. 

Anno  Regni  5°.    He  very  much  improved  himfelf  in  all  princely  learning, 
having  read  over  the  legends  of  the  Saints,  with  the  hiflory  of  thofe  feveral 
martyrs  in  England,  who  had  attempted  to  blow  up  a  whole  Parliament  of 
heretics. 

Anno  Regni  6*^.  He  applied  himfelf  to  the  arts  of  government  with  more 
than  ordinary  diligence;  took  a  plan  of  the  Baftile  with  his  own  hand;  vi- 
fited  the  galleys ;  and  fludied  the  edids  of  his  great  Patron  Louis  XIV. 

Anno  Regni  7°.  Being  now  grown  up  to  years  of  maturity,  he  refolved 
to  feek  adventures;  but  was  very  much  divided  in  his  mind,  whether  he 
fhould  make  an  expedition  to  Scotland,  or  a  pilgrimage  to  Loretto;  being 
taught  to  look  upon  the  latter  in  a  religious  fenfe,  as  the  place  of  his  nati- 
vity. At  length  he  refolved  upon  his  Scotch  expedition;  and,  as  the  firfl 
exertion  of  that  royal  authority,  which  he  was  going  to  affume,  he  knight- 
ed himfelf.  After  a  fliortpieceof  errantry  upon  the  feas,  he  got  fafe  back  to 
Dunkirk,  where  he  paid  his  devotions  to  Si.  Anthony,  for  having  delivered  him 
from  the  dangers  of  the  fea,  and  Sir  George  Byng. 

Anno  Regni  8°.  He  made  a  campaign  in  Flanders,  where,  by  the  help  of 
a  telefcope,  he  faw  the  battle  of  Oudenarde,  and  the  Prince  o^  Hanover  s  horfe 
fhot  under  him;  being  pofted  on  a  high  tower  with  two  French  Princes  of 
the  blood. 

Anno  Regni  g*^.  He  made  a  fecond  campaign  in  Flanders ;  and,  upon  his 
return  to  the  French  Court,  gained  a  great  reputation,  by  his  performance 
in  a  risjadoon. 

Anno  Regni  lo'^.  The  Pope  having  heard  the  fame  of  thefe  his  military  at- 
chieveraents,  made  him  the  offer  of  a  cardinal's  cap;  which  he  was  advifed 
not  to  accept,  by  fome  of  his  friends  in  England. 

Anno  Regni  11^.  He  retired  to  Lorrain,  where  every  morning  he  made 
great  havoc  among  the  wild-fowl,  by  the  advice  and  with  the  alliftance  of 
his  Privy-council.  He  is  faid,  this  fummer,  to  have  fhot  with  his  own  hands 
fifty  brace  of  pheafants,  and  one  wild  pig  ;  to  have  fet  thirty  coveys  of  par- 
tridges ;  and  to  have  hunted  down  forty  brace  of  hares ;  to  which  he  might 
have  added  as  many  foxes,  had  not  molf  of  them  made  their  efcape,  by  run- 
ning out  of  his  friend's  dominions,  before  his  dogs  could  finifb  the  chace. 
He  was  particularly  animated  to  thefe  diverfions  by  his  miniftry,  who  thought 
they  would  not  a  little  recommend  him  to  the  good  opinion  and  kind  offices 
of  feveral  Britijli  fox-hunters.  Anno 
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Anno  Regni  12°.  He  made  a  vifit  to  the  Duke  d'Aumont,  and  paffed  for  a 
French  Marquis  in  a  mafquerade. 

Aniio  Regni  i-^^.  He  vifited  feveral  convents,  and  gathered  fubfcriptions 
from  all  the  well-difpofed  Monks  and  Nuns,  to  whom  he  communicated 
his  defign  of  an  attempt  upon  Great  Britain. 

Anno  Regni  14°.  He  now  made  great  preparations  for  the  invafion  of  £'w^- 
land,  and  got  together  vaft  ftores  of  ammunition,  confifting  ofreliques,  gun- 
powder and  cannon-ball.  He  received  from  the  Pope  a  very  large  contribu- 
tion, one  moiety  in  money,  and  the  other  in  indulgences.  An /ri/%  prieft 
brought  him  an  authentic  tooth  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  and,  it  is  thought,  was 
to  have  for  his  reward  the  Archbifhopric  of  Canterbury.  Every  monaftery 
contributed  fomething ;  one  gave  him  a  thoufand  pounds ;  and  another  as 
many  maCTes. 

This  year  containing  farther  the  battles  which  he  fought  in  Scotland,  and 
the  towns  which  he  took,  is  fo  frefh  in  every  one's  memory,  that  we  fhall 
fay  no  more  of  it. 

N°  '^y.  Friday,  April  27. 

-quodfi 


Frigida  cur  arum  /omenta  relinquere  pojfes; 

Quo  te  ccelejiis  fapientia  duceret,  ires. 

Hoc  opus,  hocjludium  parvi  proper  emus,  et  ajnpli, 

SipatricB  volumus,fi  nobis  viv ere  cari.  Hor. 

IT  is  a  melancholy  refle6lion,  that  our  country,  which  in  times  of  Popery 
was  called  the  nation  of  Saints,  fliould  now  have  lefs  appearance  of  reli- 
gion in  it,  than  any  other  neighbouring  ftate  or  kingdom;  whether  they 
be  fuch  as  continue  ftill  immerfed  in  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome,  or 
fuch  as  are  recovered  out  of  them.  This  is  a  truth  that  is  obvious  to  every 
one,  who  has  been  converfant  in  foreign  parts.  It  was  formerly  thought 
dangerous  for  a  young  man  to  travel,  left  he  fhould  return  an  Atheijt  to  his 
native  country:  but  at  prefent  it  is  certain,  that  an  EngliJJiman,  who  has  any 
tolerable  degree  of  reflecfiion,  cannot  be  better  awakened  toafenfe  of  religion 
in  general,  than  by  obferving  how  the  minds  of  all  mankind  are  fet  upon  this 
important  point ;  how  every  nation  is  ferious  and  attentive  to  the  great  bufi- 

nefs 
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nefs  of  their  being;  and  that  in  other  countries  a  man  is  not  out  of  the  fa- 
fhion,  who  is  bold  and  open  in  the  profeffion  and  pra<51ice  of  all  chriflian 
duties. 

This  decay  of  piety  is  by  no  means  to  be  imputed  to  the  Reformation,  which 
initsfirfl  eftablifhment  produced  its  proper  fruits,  and  diftinguifhed  the  whole 
age  with  fliining  inftances  of  virtue  and  morality.  If  we  would  trace  out  the 
original  of  that  flagrant  and  avowed  impiety  which  has  prevailed  among  us 
for  fome  years,  we  fhould  find  that  it  owes  its  rife  to  that  oppofite  extreme 
of  Cant  and  Hypocrify,  which  had  taken  poffedion  of  the  people's  minds  in  the 
times  of  the  great  rebellion,  and  of  the  ufurpation  that  fucceeded  it.  The 
practices  of  thefe  men,  under  the  covert  of  a  feigned  zeal,  made  even  the 
appearances  of  fmcere  devotion  ridiculous  and  unpopular.  The  rallery  of 
the  wits  and  courtiers,  in  King  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  upon  every  thing 
which  they  then  called  precife,  was  carried  to  fo  great  an  extravagance,  that 
it  almoft  put  chriftianity  out  of  countenance.  The  ridicule  grew  fo  ftrong 
and  licentious,  that  from  this  time  we  may  date  that  remarkable  turn  in  the 
behaviour  of  our  fafhionable  Englipimen,  that  makes  them  fhame-faced  in  the 
exercife  of  thofe  duties  which  they  were  fent  into  the  world  to  perform. 

The  late  cry  of  the  Church  has  been  an  artifice  of  the  fame  kind  with  that 
made  ufe  of  by  the  hypocrites  of  the  laft  age,  and  has  had  as  fatal  an  influ- 
ence upon  religion.  If  a  man  would  but  ferioufly  confider  how  much  greater 
comfort  he  would  receive  in  the  laft  moments  of  his  life,  from  a  refleclion 
that  he  has  made  one  virtuous  man,  than  thathehas  madeathoufand  Tories, 
we  fhould  not  fee  the  zeal  of  fo  many  good  men  turned  off  from  its  proper 
end,  and  employed  in  making  fuch  a  kind  of  converts.  What  fatisfadion 
will  it  be  to  an  immoral  man,  at  fuch  a  time,  to  think  he  is  a  good  Whig ! 
or  to  one  that  is  confcious  of  fedition,  perjury,  or  rebellion,  that  he  dies 
with  the  reputation  of  a  High-Churchman! 

But  to  confider  how  this  cry  of  the  Church  has  corrupted  the  morals  of 
both  parties.  Thofe,  who  are  the  loudeft  in  it,  regard  themfelves  rather  as 
a  political,  than  a  religious  community  ;  and  are  held  together  rather 
by  ftate  notions,  than  by  articles  of  faith.  This  fills  the  minds  of  weak  men, 
who  fall  into  the  fnare,  with  groundlefs  fears  and  apprehenfions,  unfpeak- 
able  rage  towards  their  fellow  fubjeds,  wrong  ideas  of  perfons  whom  they 
are  not  acquainted  with,  and  uncharitable  interpretations  of  thofe  anions  of 
which  they  are  not  competent  judges.  It  inftils  into  their  minds  the  ut- 
moft  virulence  and  bitternefs,  inftead  of  that  charity,  which  is  the  perfec- 
tion and  ornament  of  religion,  and  the  moft  indifpenfable  and  neceffary 
means  for  attaining  the  end  of  it.  In  a  word,  among  thefe  miftaken  zealots, 
it  fandifies  cruelty  and  injuftice,  riots  and  treafon. 

The 
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The  effeds  which  this  cry  of  the  Church  has  had  on  the  other  party,  are 
no  lefs  manifeft  and  deplorable.  They  fee  themfelves  unjuflly  afperfed  by 
it,  and  vindicate  themfelves  in  terms  no  lefs  opprobrious,  than  thofe  by 
which  they  are  attacked.  Their  indignation  and  refentment  rifes  in  pro- 
portion to  the  malice  of  their  adverfaries.  The  unthinking  part  of  them  are 
apt  to  contrail  an  unreafonable  averfion  even  to  that  ecclefiaftical  conllitu- 
tion  to  which  they  are  reprefented  as  enemies ;  and  not  only  to  particu- 
lar perfons,  but  to  that  order  of  men  in  general,  which  will  be  always  held 
facred  and  honorable,  fo  long  as  there  is  reafon  and  religion  in  the  world. 

I  might  mention  many  other  corruptions,  common  to  both  parties,  which 
naturally  flow  from  this  fource;  and  might  eafily  fliew,  upon  a  full  difplay 
of  them,  that  this  clamor,  which  pretends  to  be  raifed  for  the  fafety  of  re- 
ligion, has  almoft  worn  out  the  very  appearance  of  it;  and  rendered  us 
not  only  the  moft  divided,  but  the  moft  immoral  people  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

When  our  nation  is  overflowed  with  fuch  a  deluge  of  impiety,  it  muft 
be  a  great  pleafure  to  find  any  expedient  take  place,  that  has  a  tendency  to 
recover  it  out  of  fo  difmal  a  condition.  This  is  one  great  reafon  why  an 
honeft  man  may  rejoice  to  fee  an  a6l  fo  near  taking  effed,  for  making  elec- 
tions of  members  to  ferve  in  parliament  lefs  frequent.  1  find  myfelf  pre- 
vented by  other  writings  (which  have  confidered  the  ad  now  depending, 
in  this  particular  light)  from  expatiating  upon  this  fubje^l.  I  fhall  only 
mention  two  fliort  pieces  which  1  have  been  juft  now  reading,  under  the 
following  titles.  Arguments  about  the  alteration  of  the  triennial  eledions  of  parlia- 
ment: And,  The  alteration  in  the  triennial  a£l  confidered. 

The  reafons  for  this  law,  as  it  is  neceffary  for  fettling  his  Majefty  in  his 
throne;  for  extinguifliing  the  fpirit  of  rebellion  ;  for  procuring  foreign 
alliances;  and  other  advantages  of  the  like  nature;  carry  a  great  weight 
with  them.  But  I  am  particularly  pleafed  with  it,  as  it  may  compofe  our 
unnatural  feuds  and  animofities,  revive  an  honefl  fpirit  of  induftry  in  the 
nation,  and  cut  off  frequent  occafions  of  brutal  rage  and  intemperance.  In 
fliort,  as  it  will  make  us  not  only  a  more  fafe,  a  moreflorifliing,  and  a  more 
happy,  but  alfo  a  more  virtuous  people. 


Monday, 
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N°  38.  Monday^  April  30. 

Longum,  formofa,  vale Virg. 


IT  is  the  ambition  of  the  male  part  of  the  world  to  make  themfelves 
efteemed,  and  of  the  female  to  make  themfelves  beloved.  As  this  is  the 
laft  paper  which  I  fhall  addrefs  to  my  fair  readers;  I  cannot  perhaps  oblige 
them  more,  than  by  leaving  them,  as  a  kind  of  legacy,  a  certain  fecret,  which 
feldom  fails  of  procuring  this  alfedion,  which  they  are  naturally  formed 
both  to  defire  and  to  obtain.  This  Mojtrum  is  comprifed  in  the  following 
fentence  of  Seneca,  which  I  fhall  tranllate  for  the  fervice  of  my  country- 
women. Ego  tibi  monftrabo  <imatorium/ine  medicamento,  Jine  herbd,fine  ullius  ve- 
nefiae  carmine :  fi  vis  amari,  ama.  I  will  dif cover  to  you  a  philter  that  has  neither 
drug,  nor  fimple,  nor  enchantment  in  it.  Love,  if  you  tuould  raife  love.  If  there 
be  any  truth  in  this  difcovery,  and  this  be  fuch  a  fpecific  as  the  author  pre- 
tends, there  is  nothing  which  makes  the  fex  more  unamiable  than  party 
rage.  The  finefl  woman,  in  a  tranfport  of  fury,  lofes  the  ufe  of  her  face. 
Inftead  of  charming  her  beholders,  fhe  frights  both  friend  and  foe.  The 
latter  can  never  be  fmitten  by  fo  bitter  an  enemy,  nor  the  former  captivated 
by  a  nymph,  who,  upon  occafion,  can  be  fo  very  angry.  The  mod  en- 
dearing of  our  beautiful  fellow  fubjeds,  are  thofe  whofe  minds  are  the 
lead  imbittered  with  the  palTions  and  prejudices  of  either  fide;  and  who 
difcover  the  native  fweetnefs  of  the  fex  in  every  part  of  their  converfation 
and  behaviour.  A  lovely  woman,  who  thus  floriflies  in  her  innocence  and 
good  humor,  amidft  that  mutual  fpite  and  rancor  which  prevails  among 
her  exafperated  fifterhood,  appears  more  amiable  by  the  fingularity  of  her 
charader;  and  may  be  compared,  with  Solomon's  bride,  to  a  lilly  among 
the  thorns. 

A  Statefwoman  is  as  ridiculous  a  creature  as  a  Cotquean.  Each  of  the 
fexes  fhould  keep  within  its  particular  bounds,  and  content  themfelves  to 
excel  within  their  refpetlive  diflrids.  When  Venus  complained  to  Jupiter  of 
the  wound  which  fhe  had  received  in  battle,  the  father  of  the  gods  fmiled 
upon  her,  and  put  her  in  mind,  that  inftead  of  mixing  in  war,  \vhich  was 
not  her  bufinefs,  flie  fliould  have  been  officiating  in  her  proper  miniftry, 
and  carrying  on  the  delights  of  marriage.  The  delicacy  of  feveral  modern 
critics  has  been  offended  %vith  Homer's  Billinfgate  ^varriors;  but  a  fcolding 
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hero,  is,  at  the  worft,  a  more  tolerable  chara^ler,  than  a  bully  in  petti- 
coats. To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  keenefl  fatirifl,  among  the  ancients, 
looked  upon  nothing  as  a  more  proper  fubjed  of  rallery  and  invedive,  than 
a  female  gladiator. 

I  am  the  more  difpofed  to  take  into  confideration  thefe  ladies  of  fire  and 
politics,  becaufe  it  would  be  very  monftrous  to  fee  feuds  and  animofities 
kept  up  among  the  foft  fex,  when  they  are  in  fo  hopeful  a  way  of  being 
compofed  among  the  men,  by  the  feptennial  bill,  which  is  now  ready  for 
the  Royal  alfent.  As  this  is  likely  to  produce  a  celfation  of  arms,  till  the 
expiration  of  the  prefent  parliament,  among  one  half  of  our  ifland,  it  is 
very  reafonable  that  the  more  beautiful  moiety  of  his  Majefly's  fubjeds 
fhould  eftablifh  a  truce  among  themfelves  for  the  fame  term  of  years.  Or 
rather  it  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  they  would  fummon  together  a  kind  of  fe- 
nate,  or  parliament,  of  the  faireft  and  wifeft  of  our  filler  fubje6ls,  in  order 
to  ena^l  a  perpetual  neutrality  among  the  fex.  They  might  at  leaft  appoint 
fomething  like  a  committee,  chofen  from  among  the  ladies  refiding  in  Lon- 
don and  WeJlmiJifter,  in  order  to  prepare  a  bill  to  be  laid  before  the  aflembly 
upon  the  firft  opportunity  of  their  meeting.  The  regulation  might  be  as 
follows : 

"  That  a  committee  of  toafls  be  forthwith  appointed;  to  confider  the 
"  prefent  ftate  of  the  fex  in  the  BritiJJi  nation. 

"  That  this  committee  do  meet  at  the  houfe  of  every  refpec^live  member 
-'  of  it  on  her  vifiting  day;  and  that  every  one  who  comes  to  it  fliall  have 
"  a  vote,  and  a  difli  of  tea. 

"  That  the  committee  be  empowered  to  fend  for  billet-doux,  libels,  lam- 
"•'■  poons,  lifts  of  toafts,  or  any  other  the  like  papers  and  records. 

"  That  it  be  an  inftrudion  to  the  faid  committee,  to  confider  of  proper 
"  ways  and  methods  to  reclaim  the  obftinately  opprobrious  and  virulent; 
"  and  how  to  make  the  ducking- ftool  more  ufeful. 

Being  always  willing  to  contribute  my  affiftancesto  my  country-women, 
I  would  propofe  a  preamble,  fetting  forth,  "  That  the  late  civil  war  among 
"  the  fex  has  tended  very  much  to  the  lefiening  of  that  ancient  and  un- 
"  doubted  authority,  which  they  have  claimed  over  the  male  part  of  the 
* '  ifland ;  to  the  ruin  of  good  houfewifery ;  and  to  the  betraying  of  many  im- 
"  portant  fecrets:  that  it  has  produced  much  bitternefs  of  fpeech,  many 
"  fharp  and  violent  contefts,  and  a  great  eifufion  of  citron- water :  that  it  has 
•'  raifed  animofities  in  their  hearts,  and  heats  in  their  faces:  that  it  has 
"  broke  out  in  their  ribbons,  and  caufed  unfpeakable  confufions  in  their 
*'  drefs:  and  above  all,  that  it  has  introduced  a  certain  frown  into  the  fea- 
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"  tures,  and  a  fournefs  into  the  2ax  o^  onr  Britijh  ladies,  to  the  great  damage 
"  of  their  charms,  and  vifible  decay  of  the  national  beauty. 

As  for  the  enabling  part  of  the  bill,  it  may  confift  of  many  particulars, 
which  will  naturally  arife  from  the  debates  of  the  tea-table;  and  mud,  there- 
fore, be  left  to  the  difcretion  and  experience  of  the  committee.  Perhaps  it 
might  not  be  amifs  to  ena^l,   among  other  things, 

''■  That  the  difcourling  on  politics  fhall  be  looked  upon  as  dull  as  talking 
"  on  the  weather. 

"  That  if  any  man  troubles  a  female  aflembly  with  parliament  news,  he 
"  fhall  be  marked  out  as  a  blockhead,  or  an  incendiary. 

''  That  no  woman  fliall  henceforth  prefume  to  Hick  a  patch  upon  her 
"■  forehead,  unlefs  it  be  in  the  very  middle,  that  is,  in  the  neutral  part  of  it. 

"•  That  all  fans  and  fnuff-boxes,  of  what  principles  foever,  fhall  be  called 
"in:  and  that  orders  be  given  to  Motteux  and  Mathers,  to  deliver  out,  in 
"•  exchange  for  them,  fuch  as  have  no  tindure  of  party  in  them. 

"  That  when  any  lady  befpeaks  a  play,  fhe  fhall  take  effectual  care,  that 
"  the  audience  be  pretty  equally  chequered  with  Whigs  and  Tories. 

"  That  no  woman  of  any  party  prefume  to  influence  the  legiflature. 

"  That  there  be  a  general  amnefty  and  oblivion  of  all  former  hoftilities 
"  and  diftindions,  all  public  and  private  failings  on  either  fide :  and  that 
"  every  one  who  comes  into  this  neutrality  within  the  fpace  of  weeks, 
"  fhall  be  allowed  an  ell  extraordinary,  above  the  prefent  flandard,  in  the 
"  circumference  of  her  petticoat. 

"  Provided  always  neverthelefs.  That  nothing  herein  contained  fhall  ex- 
"  tend,  or  be  conftrued  to  extend,  to  any  perfon  or  perfons,  inhabiting  and 
"  pradifmg  within  the  hundreds  of  Drury,  or  to  any  other  of  that  fociety  in 
"  what  part  foever  of  the  nation  in  like  manner  pra^lifing  and  refiding; 
"  who  are  ftill  at  liberty  to  rail,  calumniate,  fcold,  frown  and  pout,  as  in 
*'  aforetimes,  any  thing  in  this  slSl  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding. 


N  n  n  2  Fridav, 
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N°  39.  Friday,  May  4. 

Prodejfe  quam  confpici.  Lord  Somers's  motto. 

IT  often  happens,  that  extirpating  the  love  of  glory,  which  is  obferved 
to  take  the  deepeft  root  in  noble  minds,  tears  up  feveral  virtues  with  it; 
and  that  fuppreffing  the  defire  of  fame,  is  apt  to  reduce  men  to  a  ftate  of 
indolence  and  fupinenefs.  But  when,  without  any  incentive  of  vanity,  a 
perfon  of  great  abilities  is  zealous  for  the  good  of  mankind;  and  as  folicit- 
ous  for  the  concealment,  as  the  performance  of  illuflrious  anions;  we  may 
be  fure  that  he  has  fomething  more  than  ordinary  in  his  compofition,  and 
has  a  heart  filled  with  goodnefs  and  magnanimity. 

There  is  not  perhaps,  in  all  hiftory,  a  greater  inflance  of  this  temper  of 
mind,  than  what  appeared  in  that  excellent  perfon,  whofe  motto  I  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper.  He  had  worn  himfelf  out  in  his  appli- 
cation to  fuch  ftudies  as  made  him  ufeful  or  ornamental  to  the  world,  in 
concerting  fchemes  for  the  welfare  of  his  country,  and  in  profecuting  fuch 
meafures  as  were  neceflary  for  making  thofe  fchemes  effe61ual:  but  all  this^ 
was  done  with  a  view  to  the  public  good  that  fliould  rife  out  of  thefe  ge- 
nerous endeavours,  and  not  to  the  fame  which  Ihould  accrue  to  himfelf. 
Let  the  reputation  of  the  action  fall  where  it  would;  fo  his  country  reaped 
the  benefit  of  it,  he  was  fatisfied.  As  this  turn  of  mind  threw  off  in  a 
great  meafure  the  oppofitions  of  envy  and  competition,  it  enabled  him  to 
gain  the  moft  vain  and  impradicable  into  his  defigns,  and  to  bring  about 
feveral  great  events  for  the  fafety  and  advantage  of  the  public,  which  muft 
have  died  in  their  birth,  had  he  been  as  defirous  of  appearing  beneficial  to 
mankind,   as  of  being  fo. 

As  he  was  admitted  into  the  fecret  and  moft  retired  thoughts  and  coun- 
fels  of  his  Royal  Mafter  King  William,  a  great  fhare  in  the  plan  of  the  pro- 
teftant  fucceflion  is  univerfally  afcribed  to  him.  And  if  he  did  not  entirely 
project  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  the  bill  of  regency,  which  feem 
to  have  been  the  only  methods  in  human  policy,  for  fecuring  to  us  fo  in- 
eftimable  a  bleffing,  there  is  none  who  will  deny  him  to  have  been  the  chief 
conduclor  in  both  thefe  glorious  works.  For  pofterity  are  obliged  to  allow 
him  that  praife  after  his  death,  which  he  induftrioufly  declined  while  he 
was  living.  His  life  indeed  feems  to  have  been  prolonged  beyond  its  na- 
tural 
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tural  term,  under  thofe  indifpofitions  which  hung  upon  the  latter  part  of  it, 
that  he  might  have  the  latisfa6lion  of  feeing  the  happy  fettlement  take  place, 
which  he  had  propofed  to  himfelf  as  the  principal  end  of  all  his  public  la- 
bors. Nor  was  it  a  fmall  addition  to  his  happinefs,  that  by  this  means  he 
faw  thofe  who  had  been  always  his  mofl  intimate  friends,  and  who  had  con- 
certed with  him  fuch  meafures  for  the  guaranty  of  the  proteftant  fuccef- 
fion,  as  drcAV  upon  them  the  difpleafure  of  men  who  were  averfe  to  it,  ad- 
vanced to  the  higheft  pofts  of  truft  and  honor  under  his  prefent  Majefty.  I 
believe  there  are  none  of  thefe  patriots,  who  will  think  it  a  derogation  from 
their  merit  to  have  it  faid,  that  they  received  many  lights  and  advantages 
from  their  intimacy  with  my  Lord  Somen:  who  had  fuch  a  general  know- 
ledge of  affairs,  and  fo  tender  a  concern  for  his  friends,  that  whatever  fla- 
tion  they  were  in,  they  ufually  applied  to  him  for  his  advice  in  every  per- 
plexity of  bufmefs,  and  in  affairs  of  the  greateft  difficulty. 

His  life  was,  in  every  part  of  it,  fet  off  with  that  graceful  modefty  and 
referve,  which  made  his.  virtues  more  beautiful,  the  more  they  were  caft  in 
fuch  agreeable  fhades. 

His  religion  was  fincere,  not  oftentatious;  and  fuch  as  infpifed  him  with 
an  univerfal  benevolence  towards  all  his  fello^v  fubje^ls,  not  with  bitternefs 
againfl  any  part  of  them.  He  fhewed  his  firm  adherence  to  it  as  modelled 
by  our  national  conllitution,  and  was  conffant  to  its  offices  of  devotion, 
both  in  public  and  in  his  family.  He  appeared  a  champion  for  it  with 
great  reputation  in  the  caufe  of  the  feven  Bifhops,  at  a  time  when  the 
Church  was  really  in  danger.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  he  held  a  ?ix\ti 
friendfliip  and  correfpondence  with  the  great  Archbifliop  Tillotjon,  being 
aded  by  the  fame  fpirit  of  candor  and  moderation ;  and  moved  rather  with 
pity  than  indignation  towards  the  perfons  of  thofe  who  differed  from  him 
in  the  uneffential  parts  of  chriftianity. 

His  great  humanity  appeared  in  the  minutefl  circumftances  of  his  conver- 
fation.  You  found  it  in  the  benevolence  of  his  afpe6i,  the  complacency  of 
his  beliaviour,  and  the  tone  of  his  voice.  His  great  application  to  the  fe- 
verer  ftudies  of  the  law,  had  not  infeded  his  temper  with  any  thing  po- 
fitive  or  litigious.  He  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  wrangle  on  indifferent 
points,  to  triumph  in  the  fuperiority  of  his  underftanding,  or  to  be  fuper- 
cilious  on  the  fide  of  truth.  He  joined  tlie  greateft  delicacy  of  good  breed- 
ing to  the  greateft  ftrength  of  reafon.  By  approving  tlie  fentiments  of  a 
perfon,  with  whom  he  converfed,  in  fuch  particulars  as  ^vere  juft,  he  w^on 
him  over  from  thofe  points  in  which  he  \vas  miftaken;  and  had  fo  agreeable 
a  way  of  conveying  knowledge,  that  whoever  conferred  witli  him  gre-w 
the  wifer,  without  perceiving  that  he  had  been  inftrucled.     Wc  may  pro- 
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bably  afcribe  to  this  mafterly  and  engaging  manner  of  converfation,  the 
great  efteeem  which  he  had  gained  with  the  late  Queen,  while  fhe  purfued 
thofe  meafures  which  had  carried  the  Briti/h  nation  to  the  highefl:  pitch  of 
glory;  notwithftanding  fhe  had  entertained  many  unreafonable  prejudices 
againft  him,  before  fhe  was  acquainted  with  his  perfonal  worth  and  be- 
haviour. 

As  in  his  political  capacity  we  have  before  feen  how  much  he  contributed 
to  the  eftablifhment  of  the  proteflant  intereft,  and  the  good  of  his  native 
country,  he  was  always  true  to  thefe  great  ends.  His  character  was  uni- 
form and  confiftent  with  itfelf,  and  his  whole  condu^l  of  a  piece.  His 
principles  were  founded  in  reafon,  and  fupported  by  virtue ;  and  therefore 
did  not  lie  at  the  mercy  of  ambition,  avarice,  or  refentment.  His  notions 
were  no  lefs  fteady  and  unlhaken,  than  juft  and  upright.  In  a  word,  he 
concluded  his  courfe  among  the  fame  well  chofen  friendfliips  and  alliances, 
with  which  he  began  it. 

This  great  man  was  not  more  confpicuous  as  a  Patriot  and  a  Statefraan, 
than  as  a  perfon  of  univerfal  knowledge  and  learning.  As  by  dividing  his 
time  between  the  public  fcenes  of  bufmefs,  and  the  private  retirements  of 
life,  he  took  care  to  keep  up  both  the  great  and  good  man;  fo  by  the  fame 
means  he  accompliflied  himfelf,  not  only  in  the  knowledge  of  men  and 
things,  but  in  the  fkill  of  the  raoft  refined  arts  and  fciences.  That  un- 
wearied diligence,  which  followed  him  through  all  the  ftages  of  his  life, 
gave  him  fuch  a  thorough  inlight  into  the  laws  of  the  land,  that  he  paffed 
for  one  of  the  greateft  mailers  of  his  profelTion,  at  his  firfl  appearance  in  it. 
Though  he  made  a  regular  progrefs  through  the  feveral  honors  of  the  long 
robe,  he  was  always  looked  upon  as  one  who  deferved  a  fuperior  ftation  to 
that  he  was  poffefled  of;  till  he  arrived  at  the  higheft  dignity  to  which  thofe 
lludies  could  advance  him. 

He  enjoyed  in  the  highefl  perfedion  two  talents,  which  do  not  often  meet 
in  the  fame  perfon,  the  greateft  flrength  of  good  fenfe,  and  the  moft  ex- 
quifite  tafte  of  politenefs.  Without  the  firfl,  learning  is  but  an  incum- 
brance; and  without  the  lafl,  is  ungraceful.  My  Lord  Somers  was  mafler  of 
thefe  two  qualifications  in  fo  eminent  a  degree,  that  all  the  parts  of  know- 
ledge appeared  in  him  with  fuch  an  additional  flrength  and  beauty,  as  they 
want  in  the  pofTelTion  of  others.  If  he  delivered  his  opinion  of  a  piece  of 
poetry,  a  flatue,  or  a  pi^lure,  there  was  fomething  fo  juft  and  delicate  in  his 
obfervations,  as  naturally  produced  pleafure  and  affent  in  thofe  who  heard 
him. 

His  folidity  and  elegance,  improved  by  the  reading  of  the  fineft  authors 
both  of  the  learned  and  modern  languages,  difcovered  itfelf  in  all  his  pro- 

du61ions. 
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dudions.  His  oratory  was  mafculine  and  perfuafive,  free  from  every  thing 
trivial  and  afFe^ed.  His  flyle  in  writing  was  chafte  and  pure,  but  at  the 
fame  time  full  of  fpirit  and  politenefs;  and  fit  to  convey  the  moft  intricate 
bufinefs  to  the  underftanding  of  the  Reader,  with  the  utmoft  clearnefs  and 
perfpicuity.  And  here  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  this  extraordinary  perfon, 
out  of  his  natural  averfion  to  vain-glory,  wrote  feveral  pieces,  as  well  as 
performed  feveral  adion^,  which  he  did  not  aflume  the  honor  of:  though 
at  the  fame  time  fo  many  works  of  this  nature  have  appeared,  which  every 
one  has  afcribed  to  him,  that  I  believe  no  author  of  the  greatefl  eminence 
would  deny  my  Lord  Somers  to  have  been  the  befl  writer  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived. 

This  noble  Lord,  for  the  great  extent  of  his  knowledge  and  capacity, 
has  been  often  compared  with  the  Lord  Fenilam,  who  had  alfo  been  Chan- 
cellor of  England.  But  thecondu6lof  thefe  two  extraordinary  perfons,  under 
the  fame  circumflances,  was  vaftly  different.  They  were  both  impeached 
by  a  Houfe  of  Commons.  One  of  them,  as  he  had  given  juft  occafion  for 
it,  funk  under  it ;  and  was  reduced  to  fuch  an  abje6l  fubmiffion,  as  very 
much  diminifhed  the  luftre  of  fo  exalted  a  character :  but  my  Lord  Somers 
was  too  well  fortified  in  his  integrity  to  fear  the  impotence  of  an  attempt 
upon  his  reputation;  and  though  his  accufers  would  gladly  have  dropped 
their  impeachment,  he  was  infiant  with  them  for  the  profecution  of  it,  and 
would  not  let  that  matter  reft  till  it  was  brought  to  an  iffue.  For  the  fame 
virtue  and  greatnefs  of  mind  which  gave  him  a  difregard  of  fame,  made  him 
impatient  of  an  undeferved  reproach. 

There  is  no  queftion  but  this  wonderful  man  will  make  one  of  the  moft 
diftinguifhed  figures  in  the  hiftory  of  the  prefent  age ;  but  we  cannot  ex- 
pe6l  that  his  merit  will  fhine  out  in  its  proper  light,  fince  he  Avrote  many 
things  which  are  not  publifhed  in  his  name ;  was  at  the  bottom  of  many 
excellent  counfels,  in  which  he  did  not  appear;  did  offices  of  friendfhip  to 
many  perfons,  who  knew  not  from  whom  they  were  derived  ;  and  performed 
great  fervices  to  his  country,  the  glory  of  which  was  transferred  to  others : 
in  ftiort,  fince  he  made  it  his  endeavour  rather  to  do  worthy  anions,  than 
to  gain  an  illuftrious  character. 


Monday, 
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N°  40.  Monday,  May  7. 


Urit  enimfulgore  fuo  qui  pragravat  artes' 

hifraje  pofitas:  extinSlus  amahitur  idem.  Hor. 

IT  requires  no  fmall  degree  of  refolution,  to  be  an  author  in  a  country 
fo  facetious  and  fatirical  as  this  of  Great  Britain.  Such  a  one  raifes  a 
kind  of  alarm  among  his  fellow  fubje^ls,  and  by  pretending  to  diftinguifh 
himfelf  from  the  herd,  becomes  a  mark  of  public  cenfure,  and  foraetimes  a 
flanding  object  of  rallery  and  ridicule.  Writing  is  indeed  a  provocation  to 
the  envious,  and  an  affront  to  the  ignorant.  How  often  do  we  fee  a  perfon, 
whofe  intentions  are  vifibly  to  do  good  by  the  works  which  he  publifhes, 
treated  in  as  fcurrilous  a  manner,  as  if  he  were  an  enemy  to  mankind?  All 
the  little  fcramblers  after  fame  fall  upon  him,  publifh  every  blot  in  his 
life,  depend  upon  hear-fay  to  defame  him,  and  have  recourfe  to  their  own 
invention,  rather  than  fuflFer  him  to  ered  himfelf  into  an  author  with  im- 
punity. Even  thofe  who  write  on  the  mofi;  indifferent  fubjeds,  and  are 
converfant  only  in  works  of  tafle,  are  looked  upon  as  men  that  make  a  kind 
ofinfult  upon  fociety,  and  ought  to  be  humbled  as  difturbers  of  the  public 
tranquility.  Not  only  the  dull  and  the  malicious,  which  make  a  formidable 
party  in  our  ifland,  but  the  whole  fraternity  of  writers,  rife  up  in  arms 
againfl  every  new  intruder  into  the  world  of  fame  ;  and  a  thoufand  to  one, 
before  they  have  done,  prove  him  not  only  to  be  a  fool,  but  a  knave.  Suc- 
cefsful  authors  do  what  they  can  to  exclude  a  competitor,  while  the  unfuc- 
cefsful  with  as  much  eagernefs  lay  in  their  claim  to  him  as  a  brother.  This 
natural  antipathy  to  a  man  who  breaks  his  ranks,  and  endeavours  to  figna- 
life  his  parts  in  the  world,  has  very  probably  hindered  many  perfons  from 
making  their  appearance  in  print,  who  might  have  enriched  our  country  with 
better  produ^iions  in  all  kinds  than  any  that  are  now  extant.  The  truth  of 
it  is,  the  a<51ive  part  of  mankind,  as  they  do  moff  for  the  good  of  their  con- 
temporaries, very  defervedly  gain  the  greatefl  fhare  in  their  applaufes ;  whilll 
menof  fpeculative  endowments,  who  employ  their  talents  in  writing,  as  they 
may  equally  benefit  or  amufe  fucceeding  ages,  have  generally  the  greatefl: 
fliare  in  the  admiration  ofpofterity.  Both  good  and  bad  writers  may  receive 

great 
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great  fatisfadiion  from  the  profpeds  of  futurity;  as  in  after-ages  the  former 
will  be  remembered  and  the  latter  forgotten. 

Among  all  fets  of  authors,  there  are  none  who  draw  upon  themfelves 
more  difpleafure,  than  thofe  who  deal  in  political  matters,  which  indeed  is 
very  often  too  juftly  incurred;  confidering  that  fpirit  of  rancor  and  virulence, 
with  which  works  of  this  nature  generally  abound.  Thefe  are  not  only  re- 
garded as  authors,  but  as  partifans,  and  are  fure  to  exafperate  at  leaft  one 
half  of  their  readers.  Other  writers  offend  only  the  flupid  or  jealous  among 
their  countrymen;  but  thefe,  let  their  caufebe  never  fo  juft,  mufl  expe6l  to 
irritate  a  fupernumerary  party  of  the  felf-interefted,  prejudiced,  and  ambi- 
tious. They  may  however  comfort  themfelves  with  confidering,  that  if  they 
gain  any  unjufl  reproach  from  one  fide,  they  generally  acquire  more  praife 
than  they  deferve  from  the  other;  and  that  writings  of  this  kind,  if  con- 
cluded with  candor  and  impartiality,  have  a  more  particular  tendency  to 
the  good  of  their  country,  and  of  the  prefent  age,  than  any  other  compofi- 
tions  whatfoever. 

To  confider  an  author  farther,  as  the  fubje6l  of  obloquy  and  detraction. 
We  may  obfer\'e  with  what  pleafure  a  work  is  received  by  the  invidious  part 
of  mankind,  in  which  a  writer  falls  lliort  of  himfelf,  and  does  not  anfwer 
the  chara61er  which  he  has  acquired  by  his  former  produ61ions.  It  is  a  fine 
fimile  in  one  of  Mr.  Congreve's  prologues,  which  compares  a  writer  to  a  but- 
tering gamefter,  that  flakes  all  his  winnings  upon  every  caft:  fo  that  if  he 
lofes  the  lafl  throw,  lie  is  fure  to  be  undone.  It  would  be  well  for  all  authors, 
if,  like  that  Gentleman,  they  knew  when  to  give  over,  and  todefift  from  any 
farther  purfuits  after  fame,  whilft  they  are  in  the  full  poffeflion  of  it.  On 
the  atherhand,  there  is  not  a  more  melancholy  object  in  the  learned  Avorld, 
than  a  man  who  has  \vritten  himfelf  down.  As  the  public  is  more  difpofed 
to  cenfure  than  to  praife,  his  readers  will  ridicule  him  for  his  lafl  works, 
when  they  have  forgot  to  applaud  thofe  which  preceded  them.  In  this  cafe, 
where  a  man  has  loft  his  fpirit  by  old  age  and  infirmity,  one  could  v/ifh  that 
his  friends  and  relations  would  keep  him  from  the  ufe  of  pen,  ink  and  pa- 
per, if  he  is  not  to  be  reclaimed  by  any  other  methods. 

The  author  indeed  often  grows  old  before  the  man,  efpecially  if  he  treats 
on  fubjeCls  of  invention,  or  fuch  as  arife  from  refleclions  vipon  human  na- 
ture :  for  in  this  cafe,  neither  his  o\vn  ftrength  of  mind,  nor  thofe  parts  of 
life  which  are  commonly  unobferved,  ^vill  furnifli  him  with  fufficient  mate- 
rials to  be  at  the  fame  time  both  pleafmg  and  voluminous.  We  find  even 
in  the  outward  drefs  of  poetry,  that  men,  who  write  much  without  taking 
breath,  very  often  return  to  the  fame  phrafes  and  forms  of  expreflion,  as 
well  as  to  the  fame  manner  of  thinking.    i\uthors,   ^vho  have  thus  dra^vn 
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off  the  fpirit  of  their  thoughts,  fliould  lie  flill  for  fome  time,  till  their  minds 
have  gathered  frefh  flrength,  and  by  reading,  reflection  and  converfation, 
laid  in  a  new  flock  of  elegancies,  fentiments,  and  images  of  nature.  The  foil, 
that  is  worn  with  too  frequent  culture,  mufl  lie  fallow  for  a  while,  till  it  has 
recruited  its  exhaufted  falts,  and  again  enriched  itfelfby  the  ventilations  of 
the  air,  the  dews  of  Heaven,   and  the  kindly  influences  of  the  fun. 

For  my  own  part,  notvvithftanding  this  general  malevolence  towards 
thofe  who  communicate  their  thoughts  in  print,  I  cannot  but  look  with  a 
friendly  regard  on  fuch  as  do  it,  provided  there  is  no  tendency  in  their  writ- 
ings to  vice,  and  profanenefs.  If  the  thoughts  of  fuch  authors  have  nothing 
in  them,  they  at  leaftrdo  noharm,  and  fliew  an  honefl:  induftry  and  a  .good 
intention  in  the  compofer.  If  they  teach  me  any  thing  I  did  not  know  be- 
fore, I  cannot  but  look  upon  myfelf  as  obliged  to  the  writer,  and  conflder 
him  as  my  particular  benefa6lor,  if  he  conveys  to  me  one  of  thegreateft  gifts 
that(is;in  the  power  of  man  to  beftow,  an  improvement  of  my  tinderiland- 
ing,  an  innocent  amufement,  or  an  incentive  to  fome  moral  virtue.  Were 
not'rnen  of  abilites  thus  communicative,  their  wifdom  would  be  in  a  great 
meafure'ufelefs,  and  their  experience  uninftru61;ive.  There  would  benobu- 
linefs  in  folitude,  nor  proper  relaxations  in  bufmefs.  By  thefe  affiftances,  the 
retrred  man  lives  in  the  world,  if  not  above  it;  paffion  is  compofed;  thought 
hindered  from  .being  barren; .and  the  mitid  from  preying  upQn  itfelf  That 
efteemi  iijdeed,  which  is  paid  to  good  writers  by  their  pofterity,  fufficiently 
fhewi^ithe  merit  of  perfons  who  are  thus  employed.  Who  does  not  now  more 
admire  Cicero  as  an  author,  than  as  a  conful  of  Rome',  and  does  not  oftner 
talk  of  the  celebrated  writers  of  our  own  country,  who  lived  in  former  ages, 
than, of  any  Qt[her  particular  perfons i  among  their  conteriiporaries  and  fellow 
fiibjex^s!,  :,;(i.t  ^;i  raLvj, ;,■■.;.    .',.    ..    •. -^^^  ..  .    •;:.!      -.'i;    ,  ...; 

Whe-n.J  fcanfider  myfelf  as  a  5n?j/7t  Free-holder,  I  amin  a  particular  man- 
ntv.  pleafed  with' the  labors  of  thofe  who  have  improved  our  language  with 
thetranflatioir.Qf  old.  Za/m  and  Grg^A  authors  ;  and  by  that  means  let  us  into 
the  knowledge,  .of  wha^t  paffed  in  the  famous  governments  of  Greece  and  Ro?ne. 
We  have  already  moft  of. their  hiftorians  in  Our  own  tongue:  and  what  is 
ftill  more  for  the  honor  of  our  language,  it  has  been  taught  to  exprefs  with 
elegance  the  greatefl;  of  their  Poets  in  each  nation.  The  illiterate  among  our 
countrymen,  may  learn  to  judge  from  Dryden's  Virgil  ofthemofl:  perfecfl;  epic 
performance :  and  thofe  parts  of  Homer,  which  have  already  been  publiflied 
by  Mr.  Pope,  give  us  reafou,  to  think  that  the  Iliad  will  appear  in  ^ng/e/A  with 
as  little  difadvantage  to  that  immortal  Poem. 

There  is  another  author,  whom  I  have  long  wifhed  to  fee  well  tranflated 
into  EngliJIi,  as  his  v/ork  is  filled  with  a  fpirit  of  liberty,  and  more  dire^lly 

tends 
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tends  to  raife  the  fentiments  of  honor  and  virtue  in  his  Reader,  than  any 
of  the  poetical  ^vrite^s  of  antiquity.  I  mean  the  Plwrjaiia  of  Lncan.  This  is 
the  only  author  of  confideration  among  the  Latin  Poets,  who  was  not  ex- 
plained for  the  ufe  of  the  Dauphin,  for  a  very  obvious  reafon ;  becaufe  the 
whole  Pharjalia  would  have  been  no  lefs  than  a  fatire  upon  the  French  form 
of  government.  The  tranflation  of  this  author  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr, 
Roiue^  who  has  already  given  the  Avorld  fome  admirable  fpecimens  of  it;  and 
not  only  kept  up  the  fire  of  the  original,  but  delivered  the  fentiments  ^vith 
greater  perfpicuity,  and  in  a  finer  turn  of  phrafe  and  verfe. 

As  undertakings  of  fo  difficult  a  nature  require  the  greateft  encourage- 
ments, one  cannot  but  rejoice  to  fee  thofe  general  Subfcriptions  which  have 
been  made  to  them;  efpecially  fince  if  the  t^vo  works  lafl  mentioned  are  not 
finifhed  by  thofe  mafterly  hands,  which  are  now  employed  in  them,  we  may 
defpair  of  feeing  them  attempted  by  others. 

N°  41.  Friday,  May  ii. 

D  ijjen t icntis  con  ditio n ibus 
Fcedis,  et  exemplo  trahenti 

Parniciem  veniens  in  avum.  Hor. 

AS  the  care  of  our  national  commerce  redounds  more  to  the  riches  and 
profperity  of  the  public,  than  any  other  acT:  of  government,  it  is  pity 
that  we  do  not  fee  the  ftate  of  it  marked  out  in  every  particular  reign  with 
greater  diftindion  and  accuracy,  than  what  is  ufual  among  our  EngliJJi  hif- 
torians.  We  may  however  obferve  in  general,  that  the  beftand  wifeftof  our 
Monarchs  have  not  been  lefs  induflrious  to  extend  their  trade,  than  their 
dominions;  as  it  manifeftly  turns  in  a  much  higher  degree  to  thewelfare  of 
the  people,  if  not  to  the  glory  of  the  Sovereign. 

The  firfl  of  our  Kings  who  carried  our  commerce,  and  confequently  our 
navigation,  to  a  very  great  height,  was  Ediuard  the  Third.  This  victorious 
Prince,  by  his  many  excellent  laws  for  the  encouragement  of  trade,  enabled 
his  fubjeds  to  fupport  him  in  his  many  glorious  wars  upon  the  continent, 
and  turned  the  fcale  fo  much  in  favor  of  our  EngUJJi  merchandife,  that, 
by  a  balance  of  trade  taken  in  his  time,  the  exported  commodities  amounted 
to  two  hundred  ninety  four  thoufand  pounds,  and  the  imported  but  to  thirty 
eight  thoufand. 

O  o  o  2  ,  Thofe 
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Thofe  of  his  fucceffors,  under  whofe  regulations  our  trade  floriflied  moil, 
were  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  As  the  firft  of  thefe  was  for  his 
great  wifdom  very  often  ftyled  the  Englijh  Solomon,  he  followed  the  example 
of  that  wife  King  in  nothing  more,  than  by  advancing  the  traffic  of  his 
people.  By  this  means  he  reconciled  to  him  the  minds  of  his  fubjeds, 
ftrengthened  himfelf  in  their  affe^lions,  improved  very  much  the  navigation 
of  the  kingdom,  and  repelled  the  frequent  attempts  of  his  enemies. 

As  for  Qiieen  Elizabeth,  fhe  had  always  the  trade  of  her  kingdom  very 
much  at  heart,  and  we  may  obferve  the  effects  of  itthrough  the  whole  courfe 
of  her  reign,  in  the  love  and  obedience  of  her  people,  as  well  as  in  the  de- 
feats and  difappointments  of  her  enemies. 

It  is  with  great  pleafure  that  we  fee  our  prefent  Sovereign  applying  his 
thoughts  fo  fuccefsfully  to  the  advancement  of  our  traffic,  and  confidering 
himfelf  as  the  King  of  a  trading  illand.  His  Majefty  has  already  gained  very 
confiderable  advantages  for  his  people,  and  is  ftill  employed  in  concerting 
fchemes,  and  forming  treaties,  for  retrieving  and  enlarging  our  privileges 
in  the  world  of  commerce. 

I  fliall  only  in  this  paper  take  notice  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Madrid  on 
the  fourteenth  oi  December  laft,  1715;  and  by  comparing  it  with  that  con- 
cluded at  Utrecht  on  the  ninth  of  i)^c^m^^r,  1713,  fhew  feveral  particulars  in 
which  the  treaty  made  with  his  prefent  Majefty  is  more  advantageous  to 
Great  Britain,  than  that  which  was  made  in  the  laft  reign ;  after  this  gene- 
ral obfervation,  that  it  is  equally  furprifing  how  fo  bad  a  treaty  came  to  be 
made  at  the  end  of  a  glorious  and  fuccefsful  war;  and  how  fo  good  a  one 
has  been  obtained  in  the  beginning  of  a  reign  difturbed  by  fuch  inteftine 
commotions.  But  we  may  learn  from  hence,  that  the  wifdom  of  a  Sovereign, 
and  the  integrity  of  his  Minifters,  are  more  necelfary  for  bringing  about 
works  of  fuch  confequence  for  the  public  good,  than  any  jundure  of  time, 
or  any  other  the  moft  favorable  circumftance. 

We  muft  here  premife,  that  by  the  treaty  concluded  at  Madrid  in  1667, 
the  duties  of  importation  payable  upon  the  manufa(ftures  and  products  of 
Great  Britaiyi,  amounted  upon  the  eftablifhed  valuation  in  the  Spanijh  book 
of  rates,  (after  the  dedudion  of  the  Gratias)  in  Andalufia  to  11  one  third  per 
Cent,  in  Valentia  to  5  per  Cent,  and  in  Catalonia  to  about  7  per  Cent,  or  lefs;  and 
confequently  upon  the  whole  aforefaid  trade,  thofe  duties  could  not  exceed 
lo  per  Cent,  in  a  medium,. 

After  this  fhort  account  of  the  ftate  of  our  trade  with  Spain,  before  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  under  the  late  Queen,  we  muft  obferve,  that  by  the  expla- 
natory articles  of  this  laft  mentioned  treaty,  the  duties  of  importation  upon 
the  produds  and  manufa6lures  of  Great  Britain  were  augmented  in  Andalu/ia 
to  27  one  hhhper  Cent,  at  a  medium.  But 
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But  by  the  late  treaty  made  with  his  prefent  Majefty  at  Madrid,  the  faid 
duties  are  again  reduced  according  to  the  aforefaid  treaty  of  1667;  and  the 
dedu61ion  of  the  Gratias  is  eflabhflied  as  an  inviolable  law,  whereas  before 
the  Gratias  of  the  farmers  particularly  were  altogether  precarious,  and  de- 
pended entirely  upon  courtefy. 

That  the  common  Reader  may  underfland  the  nature  of  thefe  Gratias,  he 
muft  know,  that  when  the  King  of  Spain  had  laid  higher  duties  upon  our 
EngliJIi  goods,  than  what  the  Merchants  were  able  or  willing  to  comply  with, 
he  ufed  to  abate  a  certain  part:  which  indulgence  or  abatement,  went  un- 
der the  name  of  a  Gratia.  But  when  he  had  farmed  out  thefe  his  culloms 
to  feveral  of  his  fubje6ls,  the  farmers,  in  order  to  draw  more  merchandife 
to  their  refpe^live  ports,  and  thereby  to  increafe  their  own  particular  pro- 
fits, ufed  to  make  new  abatements,  or  Gratias,  to  the  BritiJJi  Merchants,  en- 
deavouring fometimes  to  outvy  one  another  in  fuch  indulgences,  and  by 
that  means  to  get  a  greater  proportion  ofcuftom  into  their  own  hands. 

But  to  proceed:  the  duties  on  exportation  may  be  computed  to  be  raifed 
by  the  Utrecht  treaty,  near  as  much  as  the  aforefaid  duties  of  importation: 
whereas,  by  the  treaty  made  with  his  prefent  Majefly,  they  are  reduced  to 
their  ancient  ftandard. 

Complaint  having  been  made,  that  the  Spaniards  after  the  fufpenfion  of 
arms  had  taken  feveral  New-England  and  other  Britijh  fhips  gathering  fait  at 
the  ifland  oiTertiiga;  a  very  full  and  juft  report  concerning  that  affair  was 
laid  before  her  late  Majefty,  of  which  I  fhall  give  the  Reader  the  following 
extra6l: 

"  Your  Majefly's  fubje61:s  have,  from  the  firfl  fettlement  of  the  continent 
"  oi  America,  had  a  free  accefs  to  this  ifland;  and  have  without  interruptions, 
"  unlefs  in  time  of  war,  ufed  to  take  what  fait  they  pleafed  there:  and  we 
"•  have  proofs  of  that  ufage  for  above  fifty  years,  as  appears  by  certificates 
'■'■  ofperfons  who  have  been  employed  in  that  trade. 

"  It  doth  not  appear,  upon  the  ftriclell  enquiry,  that  the  Spaniards  ever 
"  inhabited  or  fettled  on  the  faid  ifland;  nor  is  it  probable  they  ever  did, 
"  it  being  all  either  barren  rock,  or  dry  fand,  and  having  no  frefli  water 
"  or  ptovifions  in  it. 

"We  take  leave  to  lay  before  your  Majefty,  the  confequenceofyour  Ma- 
"  jefty's  fubje(51s  being  prohibited  to  fetch  fait  at  Tertuga;  which  will  in  part 
"  appear  from  the  number  of  fhips  ufing  that  trade,  being,  as  we  are  in- 
^'  formed,  one  year  with  another,  about  a  hundred  fail. 

"  The  fait  carried  from  thence  to  Mew-England  is  ufed  chiefly  for   curing 
"  of  fifli,  which  is  either  Cod,  Scale-JiJJi,    or  Mackrel:  the  former  of  which  is 
"  the  principal  branch  of  the  returns  made  from  the  continent  ioGreat  Bri- 
tain 
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'  tain  by  way  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Straits,  for  the  woollen  and  other  goods 
'  fent  from  this  kingdom  thither.  Befides  which,  the  Scale-jijh  and  Mackrel 
'  are  of  fuch  confequence,  that  the  Sugar-Iflands  cannot  fubfift  without 
'  them,  their  Negroes  being  chiefly  fupported  by  this  fifh:  fo  that  if  they 
'  were  not  fupplied  therewith  from  JVeiu- England,  (which  they  cannot  be,  if 
'  your  Majefty's  fubje(!:ls  are  prohibited  from  getting  fait  at  Tertnga)  they 
'  would  not  be  able  to  carry  on  their  Sugar- works.  This  hath  been  con- 
'  firmed  to  us  by  feveral  confiderable  planters  concerned  in  thofe  parts. 

''  Upon  the  whole,  yourMajefty'sfubje^ls  having  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted 
'  ufage  of  gathering  fait  at  Tertuga  ever  fmce  the  firft  fettlement  of  thecon- 
'  tinent  as  aforefaid,  we  humbly  fubmit  to  your  Majefty  the  confequence 
'  of  preferving  that  ufage  and  right  upon  which  the  trade  of  your  Majefty's 
'  plantations  fo  much  depends. 

Notwithflanding  it  appears  from  what  is  above  written,  that  our  Sugar- 
Iflands  were  like  to  fuffer  confiderably  for  want  of  fifh  from  J^eio- England, 
no  care  was  taken  to  have  this  matter  remedied  by  the  explanatory  articles, 
which  were  pofterior  to  the  above-mentioned  report. 

However  in  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  made  with  his  prefent  Majefty, 
this  bufniefs  is  fully  fettled  to  our  advantage. 

The  Britipi  Merchants  having  had  feveral  hardfliips  put  upon  them  at  Bilboa, 
which  occafioned  the  decay  of  our  trade  at  that  place,  the  faid  Merchants 
did  make  and  execute  in  the  year  1700,  a  treaty  of  privileges  with  the  ma- 
giflrates  and  inhabitants  of  St.  Ander,  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  this 
kingdom,  in  order  to  their  removing  and  fettling  there:  the  efFe6i;  of  which 
was  prevented  by  the  death  of  King  Charles  the  Second  oi Spain,  and  the  war 
which  foon  after  enfued.  This  matter,  it  feems,  was  flighted  or  negle61ed 
by  the  managers  of  the  Utrecht  treaty:  for,  by  the  fourteenth  article  of  that 
treaty,  there  is  only  a  liberty  given  to  the  Britifh  fubjeds  to  fettle  and  dwell  at  St. 
Ander,  upon  the  terms  of  the  ninth  and  thirtieth  articles  of  the  treaty  of  iSdj,  which 
are  general.  But  no  regard  was  had  to  the  forementioned  treaty  of  privileges 
in  1700;  whereas  by  the  fecond  article  of  the  treaty  now  made  with  his  prefent 
Majefty,  the  forementioned  treaty  of  privileges  with  St.  Ander  h  confirmed 
and  ratified. 

Another  confiderable  advantage  is,  that  the  French,  by  the  treaty  made 
with  his  prefent  Majefty,  are  to  pay  the  fame  duties  at  the  Dry  Ports,  through 
which  they  pafs  by  land  carriage,  as  we  pay  upon  importation  or  exporta- 
tion by  fea ;   which  was  not  provided  for  by  the  Utrecht  treaty. 

By  the  fchedulas  annexed  to  the  treaty  of  1667,  the  valuable  privilege  of 
having  Judge-confervators  (appointed  to  make  a  more  fpeedy  and  lefs  ex- 

penfive 
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penfive  determination  of  all  controverlies  arifing  in  trade)  was  fully  efla- 
bliflied.  But  by  the  fifteenth  article  of  Utrecht  that  privilege  was  in  effe^l 
given  up.  For  it  is  therein  only  ftipulated,  That  in  cafe  any  other  nation  have 
that  privilege,  wefiall  iyi  like  manner  enjoy  it.  But  by  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty 
now  made  with  his  prefent  Majefty  it  is  ftipulated,  that  We  J] i  all  enjoy  all  the 
rights,  privileges,  franchifes,  exemptions,  and  immunities  ivhatfoeucr,  which  we  enjoyed 
by  virtue  of  the  Royal  fchedulas  or  ordinances  by  the  treaty  of  i66j.  So  that  hereby 
the  privilege  of  Judge-confervators  is  again  confirmed  to  us. 

As  nothing  but  the  reputation  of  his  Majefty  in  foreign  countries,  and  of 
his  fixed  purpofes  to  purfue  the  real  good  of  his  kingdoms,  could  bring 
about  treaties  of  this  nature:  fo  it  is  impoffible  to  refle6l  with  patience  on 
the  folly  and  ingratitude  of  thofe  men,  \vho  labor  to  difturb  him  in  the 
midft  of  thefe  his  royal  cares,  and  to  mifreprefent  his  generous  endeavours 
for  the  good  of  his  people. 


N°  42.  Monday  May  14. 

0  fortunatos  mercaloresl Hor. 

SEVERAL  authors  have  written  on  the  advantage  of  trade  in  general: 
which  is  indeed  fo  copious  a  fubjed,  that  as  it  is  impoffible  to  exhauft 
it  in  a  fliort  difcourfe,  fo  it  is  very  difficult  to  obferve  any  thing  new  upon 
it.  I  fliall  therefore  only  confider  trade  in  this  paper,  as  it  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  and  effential  to  the  fafety,  ftrength,  and  profperity  of  our  own  na- 
tion. 

In  the  firft  place,  as  we  are  an  ifland  accommodated  on  all  fides  with 
convenient  ports,  and  encompaffed  with  navigable  fe'as,  we  iliould  be  ni- 
excufable,  if  we  did  not  make  thefe  bleffings  of  Providence  and  advantages 
of  nature  turn  to  their  proper  account.  The  moft  celebrated  merchants  in 
the  world,  and  thofe  who  make  the  greateft  figure  in  antiquity,  Avere  fitu- 
ated  in  the  little  ifland  of  Tyre,  which,  by  the  prodigious  increafe  of  its 
wealth  and  ftrength  at  fea,  did  very  much  influence  the  moft  confiderable 
kingdoms  and  empires  on  the  neighbouring  continent,  and  gave  birth  to 
the  Carthaginians,  who  afterwards  exceeded  all  other  nations  in  naval  power. 
The  old  Tyre  was  indeed  feated  on  the  continent,  from  ^vhence  the  inhabi- 
tants. 
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tants,  after  having  been  befieged  by  the  great  King  of  AJfyria  for  the  fpace 
of  thirteen  years,  withdrew  themfelves  and  their  effeZls  into  the  iilandof  73'r^,- 
where,  by  the  benefit  of  fuch  a  fituation,  a  trading  people  were  enabled  to 
hold  out  for  many  ages  againft  the  attempts  of  their  enemies,  and  became 
the  merchants  of  the  world. 

Farther;  as  an  ifland,  we  are  acceffible  on  every  fide,  and  expofed  to 
perpetual  invafions;  againfi;  which  it  is  impoffible  to  fortify  ourfelves  fuffi- 
ciently,  without  fuch  a  power  at  fea,  as  is  not  to  be  kept  up,  but  by  a  people 
who  florifli  in  commerce.  To  which  we  mufl  add,  that  our  inland  towns 
being  deftitute  of  fortifications,  it  is  our  indifpenfable  concern  to  preferve 
this  our  naval  flrength,  which  is  as  a  general  bulwark  to  the  Briti/Ii  nation. 

Befides;  as  an  ifland,  it  has  not  been  thought  agreeable  to  the  true  BrififJi, 
policy  to  make  acquifitions  upon  the  continent.  In  lieu,  therefore,  of  fuch 
an  increafe  of  dominion,  it  is  our  bufinefs  to  extend  to  the  utmoft  our  trade 
and  navigation.  By  this  means,  we  reap  the  advantages  of  conqueft,  with- 
out violence  or  injuflice;  we  not  only  ftrengthen  ourfelves,  but  gain  the 
wealth  of  our  neighbours  in  an  honed  way;  and,  without  any  a6l  of  ho- 
fiility,  lay  the  feveral  nations  of  the  world  under  a  kind  of  contribution. 

Secondly,  Trade  is  fitted  to  the  nature  of  our  country,  as  it  abounds  with 
a  great  profufion  of  commodities  of  its  own  growth  very  convenient  for 
other  countries,  and  is  naturally  deftitute  of  many  things  fuited  to  the  exi- 
gences, ornaments,  and  pleafures  of  life,  which  may  be  fetched  from  foreign 
parts.  But,  that  which  is  more  particularly  to  be  remarked,  our  Br itifJi  pro- 
ducts are  of  fuch  kinds  and  quantities,  as  can  turn  the  balance  of  trade  to 
our  advantage,  and  enable  us  to  fell  more  to  foreigners,  than  we  have  occa- 
fion  to  buy  from  them. 

To  this  we  muft  add,  that  by  extending  a  well-regulated  trade,  w^e  are  as 
great  gainers  by  the  commodities  of  many  other  countries,  as  by  thofe  of 
our  own  nation;  and  by  fupplying  foreign  markets  with  the  growth  and  ma- 
nufactures of  the  moft  diftant  regions,  we  receive  the  fame  profit  from  them, 
as  if  they  were  the  produce  of  our  own  ifland. 

Thirdly,  We  are  not  a  little  obliged  to  trade,  as  it  has  been  a  great  means 
of  civilifing  our  nation,  and  banifhing  out  of  it  all  the  remains  of  its  an- 
cient barbarity.  There  are  many  bitter  fayings  againft  iflanders  in  general, 
reprefenting  them  as  fierce,  treacherous,  and  inhofpitable.  Thofe  who  live 
on  the  continent  have  fuch  opportunities  of  a  frequent  intercourfe  with  men 
of  different  religions  and  languages,  and  who  live  under  different  laws  and 
governments,  that  theybecome  more  kind,  benevolent,  and  open-hearted  to 
their  fellow  creatures,  than  thofe  who  are  the  inhabitants  of  an  ifland,  that  hath 

not 
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not  fuch  converfations  with  the  reft  of  the  fpecies.  Cafar's  obfervation 
upon  our  forefathers  is  very  much  to  our  prefent  purpofe;  who  remarks, 
that  thofe  of  them  that  lived  upon  the  coaft,  or  in  fea-port  towns,  were 
much  more  civilifed,  than  thofe  who  had  their  dweUings  in  the  inland 
country,  by  reafon  of  frequent  communications  with  their  neighbours  on 
the  continent. 

In  the  laft  place,  trade  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  us,  as  our  country  is 
very  populous.  It  employs  multitudes  of  hands  both  by  fea  and  land,  and 
furnifhes  the  pooreftof  our  fellow  fubje^ts  with  the  opportunities  of  gaining 
an  honeft  livelihood.  The  fkilful  or  induftrious  find  their  account  in  it: 
and  many,  who  have  no  fixed  property  in  the  foil  of  our  country,  can  make 
themfelves  mafters  of  as  confiderable  eftates,  as  thofe  who  have  the  greateft 
portions  of  the  land  defcending  to  them  by  inheritance. 

If  what  has  been  often  charged  upon  us  by  our  neighbours  has  any  truth 
in  it,  that  we  are  prone  to  fedition  and  delight  in  change,  there  is  no  cure 
more  proper  for  this  evil  than  trade,  which  thus  fupplies  bufinefs  to  the 
a6live,  and  wealth  to  the  indigent.  When  men  are  eafy  in  their  circum- 
ftances,  they  are  naturally  enemies  to  innovations :  and  indeed  we  fee  in  the 
courfe  of  our  Englijh  hiftories,  many  of  our  popular  commotions  have  taken 
their  rife  from  the  decay  of  fome  branch  of  commerce,  which  created  difcon- 
tents  among  perfons  concerned  in  the  manufactures  of  the  kingdom.  When 
men  are  foured  with  poverty,  and  unemployed,  they  eafily  give  into  any 
profpe6l  of  change,  which  may  better  their  condition,  and  cannot  make  it 
much  worfe. 

Since  therefore  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  promoting  of  our  trade  and  com- 
merce is  neceffary  and  effential  to  our  fecurity  and  ftrength,  our  peace  and 
profperity,  it  is  our  particular  happinefs  to  fee  a  Monarch  on  the  throne, 
who  is  fenfible  of  the  true  intereft  of  his  kingdoms,  and  applies  himfelf  with 
fo  much  fuccefs  to  the  advancement  of  our  national  commerce. 

The  Reader  may  fee,  in  my  laft  paper,  the  advantages  which  his  Majefty 
has  gained  for  us  in  our  SpaniJJi  trade.  In  this,  I  fliall  give  a  fhort  account 
of  thofe  procured  for  us  from  the  Aujirian  Low-countries,  by  virtue  of  the 
twenty  fixth  article  of  the  barrier  treaty  made  at  Antwerp  the  fifteenth  of 
November  laft. 

This  branch  of  our  trade  was  regulated  by  diTarijf,  or  declaration  of  the 
duties  of  import  and  export,  in  the  year  1670,  which  was  fuperfeded  by  ano- 
ther made  in  1680,  that  continued  till  this  laft  Tariff  fettled  in  1713  with 
his  prefent  Majefty.  As  for  the  two  former,  thofe  who  are  at  the  pains  of 
perufing  them  will  find,  the  Tariff oi  1670  laid  higher  duties  on  feveral  con- 
■^fiderable  branches  of  our  trade,  than  that  of  1680,  but  in  many  particulars 
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was  more  favorable  to  us  than  the  latter.  Now  by  the  prefent  Tariff  of 
1715,  thefe  duties  are  fixed  and  regulated  for  the  future  by  thofe  which  were 
moft  favorable  in  either  of  the  former  Tariffs,  and  all  our  produ6is  and  ma- 
nufadures  (one  only  excepted,  which  I  fhall  name  by  and  by)  fettled  upon 
rather  an  eafier  foot  than  ever. 

Our  woollen  cloths,  being  the  moft  profitable  branch  of  our  trade  into 
thefe  countries,  have  by  this  means  gained  a  very  confiderable  advantage. 
For  the  Tariff  of  1680,  having  laid  higher  duties  upon  the  finer  forts,  and 
lower  duties  on  ordinary  cloth,  than  what  were  fetled  in  the  Tarffof  1670, 
his  Majefty  has,  by  the  prefent  treaty,  reduced  the  duties  on  the  finer  forts 
to  the  Tariff  oi  1670,  and  confirmed  the  duties  on  ordinary  cloth  according 
to  the  Tariff  o(  16S0.  Infomuch  that  this  prefent  Tarffof  ^7^5->  confidered 
with  relation  to  this  valuable  part  of  our  trade,  reduces  the  duties  at 
leaft  one  fixth  part,  fuppofing  the  exportation  of  all  forts  to  be  equal.  But 
as  there  is  always  a  much  greater  exportation  of  the  ordinary  cloth,  than 
of  the  finer  forts,  the  redudion  of  thefe  duties  becomes  ftill  much  more 
confiderable. 

We  muft  farther  obferve,  that  there  had  been  feveral  innovations  made  to 
the  detriment  of  the  Englijh  merchant  fince  the  Tariff  of  1680;  all  which 
innovations  are  now  entirely  fet  afide  upon  every  fpecies  of  goods,  except 
butter,  which  is  here  particularly  mentioned,  becaufe  we  cannot  be  too  mi- 
nute and  circumftantial  in  accounts  of  this  nature.  This  article  however  is 
moderated,  and  is  rated  in  proportion  to  what  has  been,  and  is  ftill  to  be, 
paid  by, the  Dutch. 

As  our  commerce  with  ih.t  Netherlands  is  thus  fettled  to  the  advantage  of 
our  Britijfi  merchants,  fo  it  is  much  to  their  fatisfa6lion:  and  if  his  Majefty, 
in  the  feveral  fucceeding  parts  of  his  reign  (which  we  hope  may  be  many 
years  prolonged)  fhould  advance  our  commerce  in  the  fame  proportion  as 
he  has  already  done,  we  may  expert  to  fee  it  in  a  more  florifhing  condition, 
than  under  any  of  his  Royal  anceftors.  He  feems  to  place  his  greatnefs  in 
the  riches  and  profperity  of  his  people;  and  what  may  we  not  hope  from 
him  in  a  time  of  quiet  and  tranquility?  fince,  during  the  late  diftradions, 
he  has  done  fo  much  for  the  advantage  of  our  trade,  when  we  could  not  rea- 
fonably  exped  he  fhould  have  been  able  to  do  any  thing. 
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N°  43.  Friday,  May  i8. 

Hoc  fonte  derivata  clades 

In  patriam  populumque  Jluxit.  Hor. 

ONE  would  wonder  how  any  perfon,  endowed  with  the  ordinary  princi- 
ples of  prudence  and  humanity,  fhould  defire  to  be  King  of  a  country, 
in  which  the  eftabliflied  religion  is  diredly  oppofite  to  that  which  he  him- 
felf  profelTes.  Were  it  poflible  for  fuch  a  one  to  accomphfli  his  defigns,  his 
own  reafon  mufl  tell  him,  there  could  not  be  a  more  uneafy  Prince,  nor  a 
more  unhappy  people.  But  how  it  can  enter  into  the  wifhes  of  any  private 
perfons  to  be  the  fubjeds  of  a  man,  whofe  faith  obliges  him  to  ufe  the  moft 
effectual  means  for  extirpating  their  religion,  is  altogether  incomprehenfible, 
but  upon  the  fuppofition,  that  whatever  principles  they  feem  to  adhere  to, 
their  intereft,  ambition,  or  revenge,  is  much  more  a6live  and  predominant 
in  their  minds,  than  the  love  of  their  country,  or  of  its  national  worfhip. 

I  have  never  heard  of  any  one  particular  benefit,  which  either  the  Pretender 
himfelf,  or  the  favorers  of  his  caufe,  could  promife  to  the  BritiJJi  nation  from 
the  fuccefs  of  his  pretenfions ;  though  the  evils  which  would  arife  from  it, 
are  nuniberlefs  and  evident.  Thefe  men  content  themfelves  with  one  sene- 
ral  aflTertion,  which  often  appears  in  their  writings,  and  in  their  difcourfe  ; 
that  the  kingdom  will  never  be  quiet  till  he  is  upon  the  Throne.  If  by  this 
pofition  is  meant,  that  thofe  will  never  be  quiet  who  would  endeavour  to 
place  him  there,  it  may  poffibly  have  fome  truth  in  it;  though  we  hope  even 
thefe  will  be  reduced  to  their  obedience  by  the  care  of  their  fafety,  if  not  by 
the  fenfe  of  their  duty.  But  on  the  other  fide,  how  ineffe^lual  would  this 
llrange  expedient  be,  for  eftablifning  the  public. quiet  and  tranquility,  fliould 
it  ever  take  place!  for,  by  way  of  argument,  we  may  fuppofe  impoffibili- 
ties.  Would  that  party  of  men  which  comprehends  the  moft  wealthy,  and 
the  moft  valiant  of  the  kingdom,  and  which,  were  the  caufe  put  to  a  trial, 
would  undoubtedly  appear  the  moft  numerous,  (for  I  am  far  from  thinkino- 
all  thofe  who  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Tories,  to  be  favorers  of  the 
Pretender)  can  we,  I  fay,  fuppofe  thefe  men  -would  live  quiet  under  a  reio-n 
which  they  have   hitherto  oppofed,    and   from  which  they  apprehend  fuch 
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a  manifefl  deflru61ion  to  their  country  ?  Can  we  fuppofe  our  prefent  Royal 
Family,  who  are  fo  powerful  in  foreign  dominions,  fo  flrong  in  their  rela- 
tions and  alliances,  and  fo  univerfally  fupported  by  the  proteftant  interefl: 
of  Europe,  would  continue  quiet,  and  not  make  vigorous  and  repeated  at- 
tempts for  the  recovery  of  their  right,  fhoulditever  be  wrefted  out  of  their 
hands?  Can  we  imagine  that  our  Britijli  clergy  would  be  quiet  under  a 
Prince,  who  is  zealous  for  his  religion,  and  obliged  by  it  to  fubvert  thofe  doc- 
trines, which  it  is  their  duty  to  defend  and  propagate  ?  Nay,  would  any  of 
thofe  men  themfelves,  who  are  the  champions  of  this  defperate  caufe,  unlefs 
fuch  of  them  as  are  profeffed  Roman  Catholics,  or  difpofed  to  be  fo,  live 
quiet  under  a  government,  which  at  the  bell  would  make  ufe  of  all  indiredl: 
methods  in  favor  of  a  religion  that  is  inconfiflent  with  our  laws  and  liber- 
ties, and  would  impofe  on  us  fuch  a  yoke,  as  neither  we  nor  our  fathers 
were  able  to  bear?  All  the  quiet  that  could  be  expedled  from  fuch  a  reign, 
muft  be  the  refult  of  abfolute  power  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  defpicable 
flavery  on  the  other:  and  I  believe  every  reafonable  man  will  be  of  the 
Roman  hiftorian's  opinion,  That  a  difturbed  liberty  is  better  than  a  quiet 
fervitude- 

There  is  not  indeed  a  greater  abfurdity  than  to  imagine  the  quiet  of  a  na- 
tion can  arife  from  an  eftablifhment,  in  which  the  King  would  be  of  one 
communion,  and  the  people  of  another;  efpecially  when  the  religion  of  the 
Sovereign  carries  in  it  the  utmofl  malignity  to  that  of  the  fubjed.  If  any  of 
our  Englijli  Monarchs  might  have  hoped  to  reign  quietly  under  fuch  cir- 
cumflances,  it  would  have  been  King  Charles  the  Second,  who  was  received 
with  all  the  joy  and  good  will  that  are  natural  to  a  people,  newly  refcued 
from  a  tyranny  which  had  long  oppreffed  them  in  feveral  fhapes.  But  this 
Monarch  was  too  wife  to  own  himfelf  a  Roman  Catholic,  even  in  that  junc- 
ture of  time;  or  to  imagine  it  practicable  for  an  avowed  Popifh  Prince  to 
govern  a  proteftant  people.  His  brother  tried  the  experiment,  and  every 
one  knows  the  fuccefs  of  it. 

As  fpeculations  are  beft  fupported  by  fads,  I  fhall  add  to  thefe  domeftic 
examples  one  or  two  parallel  inftances  out  of  the  Swedi/Ji  hiftory,  which  may 
be  fufficient  to  fliew  us,  that  a  fcheme  of  government  is  impraClicable  in 
which  the  head  does  not  agree  with  the  body,  in  that  point  which  is  of  the 
greateft  concern  to  reafonable  creatures.  Sweden  is  the  only  proteftant 
kingdom  in  Europe  befides  this  of  Great  Britain,  which  has  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  fee  Popifh  Princes  upon  the  throne;  and  we  find  that  they  behaved 
themfelves  as  we  did,  and  as  it  is  natural  for  men  to  do,  upon  the  fame  oc- 
cafion.  Their  King  Sigifmond  having,  contrary  to  the  inclinations  of  his 
people,  endeavoured  by  feveral  clandeftine  methods  to  promote  the  Roman 
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Catholic  religion  among  his  fubjeds,  and  fhewn  feveral  marks  of  favor  to 
their  Priefts  and  Jefuits,  was,  after  a  very  fhort  reign,  depofed  by  the  flates 
of  that  kingdom,  being  reprefented  as  one  who  could  neither  be  held  by  oaths 
nor  promifes,  and  over-ruled  by  the  influence  of  his  religion,  which  dif- 
penfes  with  the  violation  of  the  molt  facred  engagements  that  are  oppofite 
to  its  interefts.  The  flates,  to  fhew  farther  their  apprehenfions  of  popery, 
and  how  incompatible  they  thought  the  principles  of  the  church  oi  Rome  in 
a  Sovereign  were  with  thofe  of  the  reformed  religion  in  his  fubjeds,  agreed 
that  his  fon  fliould  fucceed  to  the  throne,  provided  he  were  brought  up  a 
Proteftant.  This  the  father  feemingly  complied  with;  but  afterwards  re- 
fufing  to  give  him  fuch  an  education,  the  fon  was  likewife  fet  afide,  and 
for  ever  excluded  from  that  fucceffion.  The  famous  Queen  Chrijlina,  daugh- 
ter to  the  great  Giijiavus,  was  fo  fenflble  of  thofe  troubles  which  would  ac- 
crue both  to  herfelf  and  her  people,  fliould  flie  avow  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion while  fhe  was  upon  the  throne  oi Sweden;  that  (he  did  not  make  an 
open  profelTion  of  that  faith,  till  fhe  had  refigned  her  crown,  and  was  actu- 
ally upon  her  journey  to  Rome. 

In  fhort,  if  there  be  any  political  maxim,  which  may  be  depended  upon 
as  fure  and  infallible,  this  is  one;  That  it  is  impoflible  for  a  nation  to  be 
happy,  where  a  people  of  the  reformed  religion  are  governed  by  a  King 
that  is  a  Papift.  Were  he  indeed  only  a  nominal  Roman  Catholic,  there 
might  be  a  poflibility  of  peace  and  quiet  under  fuch  a  reign;  but  if  he  is 
fincere  in  the  principles  of  his  church,  he  muft  treat  heretical  fubje6ls  as 
that  church  direds  him,  and  knows  very  well,  that  he  ceafes  to  be  religious, 
when  he  ceafes  to  be  a  perfecutor. 
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N°  44.  Monday^  May  21. 

Multaque  prceterea  variarum  monjtra  ferarum 

Centauri  inforibusjiahulant,  Jcyllaque  hiformes, 

Et  centum-geminus  Briareus,  ac  bellua  Lernce 

HorrendumJlridens,Jlammi[quearmata  Chimcera, 

Gorgones,  Harpyaque,  et  forma  tricorporis  umbra. 

Corripit  hicfubita  trepidus  formidine  ferrum 

AEneas,  Jiridamque  aciem  venientibm  offert. 

Et,  ni  doBa  comes  tenuesfme  corpore  vitas 

Admoneat  volitare  cava  Jub  imagine  formce, 

Irruat,  etfrujiraferro  diverberet  umbras.  Virg. 

AS  I  was  laft  Friday  taking  a  walk  in  the  Park,  I  faw  a  country  Gentle- 
man at  the  fide  of  Rofamond's  pond,  pulling  a  handful  of  oats  out  of 
his  pocket,  and,  with  a  great  deal  of  pleafure,  gathering  the  ducks  about 
him.  Upon  my  coming  up  to  him,  who  fhould  it  be  but  my  friend  the 
Fox-hunter,  whom  I  gave  fome  account  of  in  my  twenty  fecond  paper!  I 
immediately  joined  him,  and  partook  of  his  diverfion,  till  he  had  not  an 
oat  left  in  his  pocket.  We  then  made  the  tour  of  the  park  together,  when 
after  having  entertained  me  with  the  defcription  of  a  decoy-pond  that  lay 
near  his  feat  in  the  country,  and  of  a  meeting-houfe  that  was  going  to  be 
rebuilt  in  a  neighbouring  market  town,  he  gave  me  an  account  of  fome  very 
odd  adventures  which  he  had  met  with  that  morning ;  and  which  I  fhall 
lay  together  in  a  fhort  and  faithful  hiflory,  as  well  as  my  memory  will  give 
me  leave. 

My  friend,  who  has  a  natural  averfion  to  London,  would  never  have  come 
up,  had  not  he  been  fubpcenaed  to  it,  as  he  told  me,  in  order  to  give  his 
teftimony  for  one  of  the  rebels,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  very  fair  fportfman. 
Having  travelled  all  night,  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  of  dufl  and  heat, 
he  arrived  with  his  guide,  a  Httle  after  break  of  day,  at  Charing- Crofs; 
where,  to  his  great  furprife,  he  faw  a  Running  Footman  carried  in  a  chair, 
followed  by  a  Water-man  in  the  fame  kind  of  vehicle.  He  was  wondering 
at  the  extravagance   of  their  mailers  that  furnifhed  them  with  fuch  dreffes 
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and  accommodations,  when  on  a  fudden  he  beheld  a  Chimney-fweeper, 
conveyed  after  the  fame  manner,  with  three  footmen  running  before  him. 
During  his  progrefs  through  the  Strand,  he  met  with  feveral  other  figures  no 
lefs  wonderful  and  furprifmg.  Seeing  a  great  many  in  rich  morning-gowns, 
he  was  amazed  to  find  that  perfons  of  quality  were  up  fo  early  :  and  was 
no  lefs  aftonifhed  to  fee  many  lawyers  in  their  bar-gowns,  when  he  knew  by 
his  almanac  the  term  was  ended.  As  he  was  extremely  puzzled  and  con- 
founded in  himfelf  what  all  thisfliould  mean,  a  hackney-coach  chancing  to 
pafs  by  him,  four  Batts  popped  out  their  heads  all  at  once,  which  very  much 
frighted  both  him  and  his  horfe.  My  friend,  who  always  takes  care  to  cure 
his  horfe  of  fuch  ftarting  fits,  fpurred  him  up  to  the  very  fide  of  the  coach, 
to  the  no  fmall  diverfion  of  the  Batts;  who,  feeing  him  with  his  long  whip, 
horfe-hair  peri\vig,  jockey  belt,  and  coat  without  fleeves,  fancied  him  to 
be  one  of  the  mafqueraders  on  horfeback,  and  received  him  with  a  loud  peal 
of  laughter.  His  mind  being  full  of  idle  ftories,  which  are  fpread  up  and 
clown  the  nation  by  the  difaffeded,  he  immediately  concluded  that  all  the  per- 
fons he  faw  in  thefe  ftrange  habits  were  foreigners,  and  conceived  a  great 
indignation  againft  them,  for  pretending  to  laugh  at  an  EngUJli  country-gen- 
tleman. But  he  foon  recovered  out  of  his  error,  by  hearing  the  voices  of 
feveral  of  them,  and  particularly  of  a  Shepherdefs  quarreling  with  her 
coachman,  and  threatening  to  break  his  bones  in  very  intelligible  Englifi, 
though  with  amafculine  tone.  His  aftonifiiment  ftill  increafed  upon  him, 
to  fee  a  continued  proceffion  of  Harlequins,  Scaramouches,  Punchinellos, 
and  a  thoufand  other  merry  dreffes,  by  which  people  of  quality  diftinguifh 
their  wit  from  that  of  the  vulgar. 

Being  now  advanced  as  far  as  Somerfet-houfe,  and  obfer\dng  it  to  be  the 
great  hive  whence  this  fvvarm  of  chimeras  ilTued  forth  from  time  to  time, 
my  friend  took  his  ftation  among  a  clufler  of  mob,  who  ^vere  making  them- 
felves  merry  with  their  betters.  The  firft  that  came  out  was  a  very  vene- 
rable matron,  with  a  nofe  and  chin,  that  were  within  a  very  little  of  touch- 
ing one  another.  My  friend,  at  the  firft  view  fancying  her  to  be  an  old 
woman  of  quality,  out  of  his  good  breeding  put  off  his  hat  to  her,  when  the 
perfon  pulling  off  her  mafque,  to  his  great  furprife  appeared  a  fmock-faced 
young  fellow.  His  attention  was  foon  taken  off  from  this  object,  and  turned 
to  another  that  had  very  hollow  eyes  and  a  ^vrinkled  face,  which  florifhed 
in  all  the  bloom  of  fifteen.  The  whitenefs  of  the  lily  was  blended  in  it  with 
the  blufh  of  the  rofe.  He  miftook  it  for  a  very  whimfical  kind  of  mafque  ; 
but  upon  a  nearer  view  he  found  that  fhe  held  her  vizard  in  her  hand,  and 
that  what  he  faw  was  only  her  natural  countenance,  touched  up  wdth  the 
ufual  improvements  of  an  aged  coquette. 

The 
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The  next  who  (hewed  herfelf  was  a  female  Quaker,  fo  very  pretty,  that 
he  could  not  forbear  licking  his  lips,  and  faying  to  the  mob  about  him,  It  is 
ten  thoujand pities  JJie  is  not  a  church-iuoman.  The  Qjuaker  was  followed  by  half 
a  dozen  Nuns,  who  filed  off  one  after  another  up  Catharine-Jireet,  to  their 
refpe6live  convents  in  Drury-lane. 

The  'Squire  obferving  the  precifenefs  of  their  drefs,  began  now  to  imagine 
after  all,  that  this  was  a  neft  of  fe^taries ;  for  he  had  often  heard  that  the 
town  was  full  of  them.  He  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion  upon  feeing  a 
Conjurer,  whom  he  guefied  to  be  the  holder- forth.  However,  to  fatisfy 
himfelf,  he  afked  a  porter,  who  flood  next  him,  what  religion  thefe  people 
were  of?  the  porter  replied.  They  are  of  no  religion;  it  is  a  mafquerade.  Upon 
that,  fays  my  friend,  I  began  to  fmoke  that  they  were  a  parcel  of  mummers; 
and  being  himfelf  one  of  the  quorum  in  his  own  county,  could  not  but 
wonder  that  none  of  the  Middlejex  ]n^\ce%  took  care  to  lay  fome  of  them  by 
the  heels.  He  was  the  more  provoked  in  the  fpirit  of  magiftracy,  upon  dif- 
covering  two  very  unfeemly  obje(5ts :  the  firfl  was  a  Judge,  who  rapped  out 
a  great  oath  at  his  footman  ;  and  the  other  a  Big-bellied  Woman,  who,  upon 
taking  a  leap  into  the  coach,  mifcarried  of  a  cufhion.  What  ftill  gave  him 
greater  offence,  was  a  drunken  Bilhop,  who  reeled  from  one  fide  of  the  court 
to  the  other,  and  was  very  fweet  upon  an  Indian  Qiieen.  But  his  worfhip, 
in  the  midft  of  his  aufterity,  was  mollified  at  the  fight  of  a  very  lovely  Milk- 
maid, whom  he  began  to  regard  with  an  eye  of  mercy,  and  conceived  a  par- 
ticular affe^lion  for  her,  until  he  found,  to  his  great  amazement,  that  the 
flanders-by  fufpe^led  her  to  be  a  Dutchefs. 

I  muft  not  conclude  this  narrative  without  mentioning  one  difafter  which 
happened  to  my  friend  on  this  occafion.  Having  for  his  better  convenience 
difmounted,  and  mixed  among  the  crowd,  he  found,  upon  his  arrival  at  the 
inn,  that  he  had  loft  his  purfe  and  his  almanac.  And  though  it  is  no  won- 
der fuch  a  trick  fliould  be  played  him  by  fome  of  the  curious  fpedators,  he 
cannot  beat  it  out  of  his  head,  but  that  it  was  a  Cardinal  who  picked  his 
pocket,  and  that  this  Cardinal  was  a  Prefbyterian  in  difguife. 


Friday, 
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N°  45.  Friday,  May  25. 


Mmium  rijus  pretium  ejlfi  probitatis  impendio  conjtat.  Quintil. 

I  Have  lately  read,  with  much  pleafure,  the  Effays  upon  feveral  fubjec^s 
publifhed  by  Sir  Richard  Blackmore;  and  though  I  agree  with  him  in  many 
of  his  excellent  obfervations,  I  cannot  but  take  that  reafonable  freedom, 
which  he  himfelf  makes  ufe  of  with  regard  to  other  writers,  to  diffent  from 
him  in  fome  few  particulars.  In  his  reflexions  upon  works  of  wit  and  hu- 
mor, he  obferves  how  unequal  they  are  to  combat  vice  and  folly  ;  and  feems 
to  think,  that  the  fined  rallery  and  fatire,  though  directed  by  thefe  generous 
views,  never  reclaimed  one  vicious  man,  or  made  one  fool  depart  from  his 
folly. 

This  is  a  pofition  very  hard  to  be  contradi<fled,  becaufe  no  author  knows 
the  number  or  names  of  his  converts.  As  for  the  Tatters  and  SpeBators  in 
particular,  which  are  obliged  to  this  ingenious  and  ufeful  author  for  the 
charader  he  has  given  of  them,  they  were  fo  generally  difperfed  in  fingle 
fheets,  and  have  fmce  been  printed  in  fo  great  numbers,  that  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  have  made  fome  profelytes  to  the  interefts,  if  not  to  the  prac- 
tice of  wifdom  and  virtue,   among  fuch  a  multitude  of  readers. 

I  need  not  remind  this  learned  Gentleman,  that  Socrates,  who  was  the 
greateft  propagator  of  morality  in  the  heathen  -world,  and  a  martyr  for  the 
unity  of  the  Godhead,  was  fo  famous  for  the  exercife  of  this  talent  among 
the  politefl  people  of  antiquity,  that  he  gained  the  name  of  (0  '''Ei2^oy]  the 
Droll. 

There  are  very  good  effects  which  vilibly  arofe  from  the  above-mentioned 
performances,  and  others  of  the  like  nature;  as,  in  the  firfl  place,  they  di- 
verted rallery  from  improper  obje^is,  and  gave  a  new  turn  to  ridicule, 
which  for  many  years  had  been  exerted  on  perfons  and  things  of  a  facred 
and  ferious  nature.  They  endeavoured  to  make  mirth  inftruclive,  and  if 
they  failed  in  this  great  end,  they  muft  be  allowed  afleaft  to  have  made  it 
innocent.  If  wit  and  humor  begin  again  to  relapfe  into  their  former  li- 
centioufnefs,  they  can  never  hope  for  approbation  from  thofe  who  know 
that  rallery  is  ufelefs  ^vhen  it  has  no  moral  under  it,  and  pernicious  %vhen 
it  attacks  any  thing  that  is  either  unblameable  or  praife-^vorthy.      To  this 
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■we  may  add,  what  has  been  commonly  obferved,  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  be 
merry  on  the  fide  of  vice,  as  ferious  objects  are  the  moft  capable  of  ridicule; 
as  the  party,  which  naturally  favors  fuch  a  mirth,  is  the  moft  numerous  ;  and 
as  there  are  the  moft  ftanding  jefts  and  patterns  for  imitation  in  this  kind 
of  writing. 

In  the  next  place;  fuch  produ6lions  of  wit  and  humor,  as  have  a  ten- 
dency to  expofe  vice  and  folly,  furnifti  ufeful  diverfions  to  all  kinds  of  read- 
ers. The  good  or  prudent  man  may,  by  thefe  means,  be  diverted,  with- 
out prejudice  to  his  difcretion,  or  morality.  Rallery,  under  fuch  regula- 
tions, unbends  the  mind  from  ferious  ftudies  and  feverer  contemplations, 
without  throwing  it  off  from  its  proper  bias.  It  carries  on  the  fame  defign 
that  is  promoted  by  authors  of  a  graver  turn,  and  only  does  it  in  another 
manner.  It  alfo  awakens  reflection  in  thofe  who  are  the  moft  indifferent 
in  the  caufe  of  virtue  or  knowledge,  by  fetting  before  them  the  abfurdity  of 
fuch  practices  as  are  generally  unobferved,  by  reafon  of  their  being  com- 
mon or  fafliionable:  nay,  it  fometimes  catches  the  diffolute  and  abandoned 
before  they  are  aware  of  it;  who  are  often  betrayed  to  laugh  at  themfelves, 
and  upon  refledion  find,  that  they  are  merry  at  their  own  expence.  I 
might  farther  take  notice,  that  by  entertainments  of  this  kind,  a  man  may 
be  chearful  in  folitude,  and  not  be  forced  to  feek  for  company  every  time 
he  has  a  mind  to  be  merry. 

The  laft  advantage  I  fhall  mention  from  compofitions  of  this  nature, 
when  thus  reftrained,  is,  that  they  lliew  wifdom  and  virtue  are  far  from 
being  inconftftent  with  politenefs  and  good  humor.  They  make  morality 
appear  amiable  to  people  of  gay  difpofitions,  and  refute  the  common  ob- 
jedion  againft  religion,  which  reprefents  it  as  only  fit  for  gloomy  and  me- 
lancholy tempers.  It  was  the  motto  of  a  Bifhop  very  eminent  for  his  piety 
and  good  works  in  King  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  Injervi  Deo  et  latare. 
Serve  God  mid  be  chearful.  Thofe  therefore  who  fupply  the  world  with  fuch 
entertainments  of  mirth  as  are  inftrudive,  or  at  leaft  harmlefs,  may  be 
thought  to  deferve  well  of  mankind ;  to  which  I  fhall  only  add,  that  they 
retrieve  the  honor  of  polite  learning,  and  anfwer  thofe  four  enthufiafts 
who  affed  to  ftigmatife  the  fineft  and  moft  elegant  authors,  both  ancient  and 
modern  (which  they  have  never  read)  as  dangerous  to  religion,  and  de- 
ftrudive  of  all  found  and  faving  knowledge. 

Our  nation  are  fuch  lovers  of  mirth  and  humor,  that  it  is  impoffible  for 
detached  papers,  which  come  out  on  ftated  days,  either  to  have  a  general 
run,  or  long  continuance,  if  they  are  not  diverfified,  and  enlivened  from 
time  to  time,  with  fubjeds  and  thoughts,  accommodated  to  this  tafte,  which 
fo  prevails  among  our  countrymen.     No  periodical  author,   who  always 
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maintains  his  gravity,  and  does  not  fometimes  facrifice  to  the  Graces,  muft 
expe^l  to  keep  in  vogue  for  any  confiderable  time.  Political  fpeculaiions 
in  particular,  however  jufl  and  important,  are  of  fo  dry  and  auftere  a  na- 
ture, that  they  will  not  go  down  with  the  public  without  frequent  feafon- 
ings  of  this  kind.  The  work  may  be  well  performed,  but  will  never  take, 
if  it  is  not  fet  off  with  proper  fcenes  and  decorations.  A  mere  politician 
is  but  a  dull  companion,  and,  if  he  is  always  wife,  is  in  great  danger  of 
being  tirefome  or  ridiculous. 

Befides,  papers  of  entertainment  are  necelTary  to  increafe  the  number  of 
readers,  efpecially  among  thofe  of  different  notions  and  principles;  who  by 
this  means  may  be  betrayed  to  give  you  a  fair  hearing,  and  to  know  what 
you  have  to  fay  for  yourfelf.  I  might  iikewife  obferve,  that  in  all  political 
writings  there  is  fomething  that  grates  upon  the  mind  of  the  moft  candid 
Reader,  in  opinions  which  are  not  conformable  to  his  own  way  of  think- 
ing; and  that  the  harlhnefs  of  reafoning  is  not  a  little  foftened  and  fmoothed 
by  the  infufions  of  mirth  and  pleafantry. 

Political  fpeculations  do  Iikewife  furnilh  us  with  feveral  objects  that  may 
very  innocently  be  ridiculed,  and  which  are  regarded  as  fuch  by  men  of 
fenfe  in  all  parties ;  of  this  kind  are  the  paffions  of  our  ftatefwomen,  and 
the  reafonings  of  our  fox-hunters. 

■•'',. A  writer  who  makes  fame  the  chief  end  of  his  endeavours,  and  would 
be  more  delirous  of  pleafmg  than  of  improving  his  Readers,  might  find  an 
inexhauftible  fund  of  mirth  in  politics.  Scandal  and  fatire  are  never-fail- 
ing gratifications  to  the  public.  Detradion  and  obloquy  are  received  with 
as  much  eagernefs  as  v^^it  and  humor.  Should  a  writer  fingle  out  particular 
perfons,  or  point  his  rallery  at  any  order  of  men,  who  by  their  profeffion 
ought  to  be  exempt  from  it ;  fhould  he  flander  the  innocent,  or  fatirife  the 
miferable;  or  fhould  he,  even  on  the  proper  fubjeds  of  derifion,  give  the 
full  play  to  his  mirth,  without  regard  to  decency  and  good  manners;  he 
might  be  fure  of  pleafing  a  great  part  of  his  Readers,  but  muft  be  a  very 
ill  man,   if  by  fuch  a  proceeding  he  could  pleafe  himfelf. 


Q,qq2  Monday, 
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N°  46.  Monday,  May  28. 


male  ominatis 

Par  cite  verbis: 
Hie  dies,  vere  mihifejlus,  atras 
Eximet  euros;  ego  nee  tumultum 
Nee  mori  per  vim  metuam,  tenente 

Cafare  terras.  Hor. 

TH  E  ufual  falutation  to  a  man  upon  his  birth-day  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  was  Multos  et  felices ;  in  which  they  wifhed  him  many  happy 
returns  of  it.  When  Augujlus  celebrated  the  fecular  year,  which  was  kept 
Ibut  once  in  a  century,  and  received  the  congratulations  of  his  people  on 
that  account,  an  eminent  Court-wit  faluted  him  in  the  birth-day  form 
f Multos  et  felices)  which  is  recorded  as  a  beautiful  turn  of  compliment,  expreff- 
ing  a  defire  that  he  might  enjoy  a  happy  life  of  many  hundreds  of  years.  This 
falutation  cannot  be  taxed  with  flattery,  fince.it  was  dire^led  to  a  Prince,  of 
whom  it  is  faid  by  a  great  hiftorian,  It  had  been  happy  for  Rome,  if  he  had  never 
been  born,  or  if  he  had  never  died.  Had  he  never  been  born,  Rome  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  recovered  its  former  liberty :  had  he  never  died,  it 
would  have  been  more  happy  under  his  government,  than  it  could  have 
been  in  the  pofTeffion  of  its  ancient  freedom. 

It  is  our  good  fortune  that  our  Sovereign  whofe  nativity  is  celebrated  on 
this  day,  gives  us  a  profped,  which  the  Romans  wanted  under  the  reign  of 
their  Augujlus,  of  his  being  fucceeded  by  an  heir,  both  to  his  virtues  and 
his  dominions.  In  the  mean  time  it  happens  very  luckily,  for  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  a  new  race  of  Kings  upon  the  Britfh  throne,  that  the  firft  of  thts 
Royal  line  has  all  thofe  high  qualifications  which  are  neceffary  to  fix  the 
crown  upon  his  own  head,  and  to  tranfmit  it  to  his  pofterity.  We  may 
indeed  obferve,  that  every  feries  of  Kings  who  have  kept  up  the  fucceffion 
in  their  refpedive  families,  in  fpite  of  all  pretenfions  and  oppofitions  formed 
againft  them,  has  been  headed  by  Princes  famous  for  valor  and  wifdom.  I 
need  only  mention  the  names  of  William  the  Conqueror,  Henry  the  Second, 
Henry  the  Fourth,  Edtvard  the  Fourth,  and  Henry  the  Seventh.  As  for  King 
James  the  Firft,  the  founder  of  the  Stuart  race,  had  he  been  as  well  turned 

for 
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for  the  camp,  as  the  cabinet,  and  not  confined  all  his  views  to  the  peace 
and  tranquility  of  his  own  reign,  his  fon  had  not  been  involved  in  fuch  fa- 
tal troubles  and  confufions. 

Were  an  honeft  Briton  to  wifli  for  a  Sovereign,  who  in  the  prefent  Ctua- 
tion  of  affairs  would  be  mod  capable  of  advancing  our  national  happinefs, 
what  could  he  defire  more  than  a  Prince  mature  in  wifdom  and  experience; 
renowned  for  his  valor  and  refolution;  fuccefsful  and  fortunate  in  his  un- 
dertakings; zealous  for  the  reformed  religion;  related  or  allied  to  all  the 
moft  confiderable  Proteftant  powers  oi  Europe;  and  blelfedwith  a  numerous 
iffue!  A  failure  in  any  one  of  thefe  particulars  has  been  the  caufe  of  infi- 
nite calamities  to  the  Britijli  nation;  but  when  they  all  thus  happily  concur 
in  the  fame  perfon,  they  are  as  much  as  can  be  fuggefted,  even  by  our 
wifhes,  for  making  us  a  happy  people,  fo  far  as  the  qualifications  of  a  Mo- 
narch can  contribute  to  it. 

I  fhall  not  attempt  a  chara(5ier  of  his  prefent  Majefty,  having  already 
given  an  imperfect  flcetch  of  it  in  my  fecond  paper ;  but  fhall  choofe  rather  to 
obferve  that  cruel  treatment  which  this  excellent  Prince  has  met  with  from 
the  tongues  and  pens  of  fome  of  his  difaffe(51:ed  fubjeds.  The  bafenefs,  in- 
gratitude, and  injuftice  of  which  pradice  will  appear  to  us,  if  we  confider, 

Firft,  that  it  refle6ls  highly  upon  the  good  fenfe  of  the  Briii/Ji  nation, 
who  do  not  know  how  to  fet  a  juft  value  upon  a  Prince,  whofe  virtues  have 
gained  him  the  univerfal  efteem  of  foreign  countries.  Thofe  Potentates 
who,  as  fome  may  fuppofe,  do  not  wifh  well  to  his  affairs,  have  fhewn  the 
greateft  refpecl  to  his  perfonal  character,  and  teftified  their  readinefs  to  enter 
into  fuch  friendfliips  and  alliances  as  may  be  advantageous  to  his  people. 
The  northern  Rings  folicit  him  with  impatience  to  come  among  them,  as 
the  only  perfon  capable  of  fettling  the  feveral  claims  and  pretenfions,  which 
have  produced  fuch  unfpeakable  calamities  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Two 
of  the  moft  remote  and  formidable  powers  of  Europe  have  entertained 
thoughts  of  fubmitting  their  difputes  to  his  arbitration.  Every  one  knows 
his  ancient  fubjeds  had  fuch  a  long  experience  of  his  fovereign  virtues,  that 
at  bis  departure  from  them  his  whole  people  were  in  tears ;  which  were  an- 
fwered  with  all  thofe  fentiments  of  humanity,  that  arife  in  the  heart  of  a 
good  Prince  on  fo  moving  an  occafion.  What  a  figure  therefore  muft  we 
make  among  mankind,  if  we  are  the  only  people  of  Europe  who  derogate 
from  his  merit,  that  may  be  made  happy  by  it!  and  if  in  a  kingdom  which 
is  grown  glorious  by  the  reputation  of  fuch  a  Sovereign,  there  are  multi- 
tudes who  would  endeavour  to  leffon  and  undervalue  it. 

In  the  next  place;  fuch  a  treatment  from  any  part  of  our  fellow  fubjecis, 
is  by  no  means  anfwerable  to  what  we  receive  from  his  Majefty.      His  love 

and 
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and  regard  for  our  conftitution  is  fo  remarkable,  that,  as  we  are  told  by  thofe 
whofe  office  it  is  to  lay  the  bufmefs  of  the  nation  before  him,  it  is  his  firft 
queftion,   upon  any  matter  of  the  leafl;  doubt  or  difficulty,  whether  it  be  in 
every  point  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land  ?   He  is  eafy  of  accefs  to  thofe 
who  defire  it,  and  is  fo  gracious  in  his  behaviour  and  condefcenfion  onfuch 
occafions,   that  none  of  his   fubje6ls  retire    from  his  prefence  without  the 
greateft  idea  of  his  wifdom  and  goodnefs.      His  continued  application  to 
fuch  public  affairs  as  may  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  his  kingdoms,  diverts 
him  from  thofe  pleafures  and  entertainments  which  may  be  indulged  by 
perfons  in  a  lower  ftation,   and  are  purfued  with  eagernefs  by  Princes  who 
have  not  the  care  of  the  public  fo  much  at  heart.     The  leaft  return,  which 
we  can  make  to  fuch  a  Sovereign,   is  that  tribute  which  is  always  paid  by 
honefl  men,   and  is  always  acceptable  to  great  minds,    the  praife  and  ap- 
probation that  are  due  to  a  virtuous  and  noble  charader.      Common  de- 
cency forbids  opprobrious   language,   even  to  a  bad  Prince;   and  common 
juftice  will  exad  from  us  towards  a  good  Prince,  the  fame  benevolence  and 
humanity  with  which  he  treats  his  fubje6i:s.     Thofe  who  are  influenced  by 
duty  and  gratitude,  will  rife  much  higher  in  all  the  expreffions  of  affection 
and    refped,  and  think  they  can  never  do  too  much  to  advance  the  glory 
of  a  Sovereign,  who  takes  fo  much  pains  to  advance  their  happinefs. 

When  we  have  a  King,  who  has  gained  the  reputation  of  the  moft  un- 
blemiflied  probity  and  honor,  and  has  been  famed  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  his  life,  for  an  inviolable  adherence  to  his  promifes,  we  may  ac- 
quiefce  (after  his  many  folemn  declarations)  in  all  thofe  meafures  which  it 
is  impoffible  for  us  to  judge  rightly  of,  unlefs  we  were  let  into  fuch  fchemes 
of  council  and  intelligence  as  produce  them;  and  therefore  we  fhould  ra- 
ther turn  our  thoughts  upon  the  reafonablenefs  of  his  proceedings,  than 
bufy  ourfelves  to  form  objections  againft  them.  The  confideration  of  his 
Majefly's  character  fhould  at  all  times  fupprefs  our  cenfure  of  his  condudl: 
and  fmce  we  have  never  yet  feen,  or  heard  of  any  falfe  fteps  in  his  beha- 
viour, we  ought  in  juftice  to  think,  that  he  governs  himfelf  by  his  ufual 
rules  of  wifdom  and  honor,  until  we  difcover  fomething  to  the  contrary. 

Thefe  confiderations  ought  to  reconcile  to  his  Majefty  the  hearts  and 
tongues  of  all  his  people:  but  as  for  thofe  who  are  the  obftinate,  irreclaim- 
able, profeffed  enemies  to  our  prefent  eftablifhment,  we  muft  expeCl  their 
calumnies  will  not  only  continue,  but  rife  againft  him  in  proportion  as  he 
purfues  fuch  meafures  as  are  likely  to  prove  fuccefsful,  and  ought  to  re- 
commend him  to  his  people. 


Friday, 
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cejfit  Juror,  et  rahida  ora  quierunt.  Virg. 

IQueftion  not  but  moft  of  my  Readers  will  be  very  well  pleafed  to  hear, 
that  my  friend  the  fox-hunter,  of  whofe  arrival  in  town  I  gave  notice 
in  my  forty-fourth  paper,  is  become  a  convert  to  the  prefent  eftablifhment, 
and  a  good  fubjed  to  King  George.  The  motives  to  his  converfion  fliall  be 
the  fubjefl  of  this  paper,  as  they  may  be  of  ufe  to  other  perfons  who  labor 
under  thofe  prejudices  and  prepofleffions,  which  hung  fo  long  upon  the 
mind  of  my  worthy  friend.  Thefe  I  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  the 
other  day,  when,  at  his  requeft,  we  took  a  ramble  together  to  fee  the  cu- 
riofities  of  this  great  town. 

The  firft  circumftance,  as  he  ingenuoufly  confefled  to  me  (while  we  were 
in  the  coach  together)  which  helped  to  difabufe  him,  was  feeing  King 
Charles  I.  on  horfeback,  at  Ckaring-Crofs ;  for  he  was  fure  that  Prince  could 
never  have  kept  his  feat  there,  had  the  ftories  been  true  he  had  heard  in 
the  country,   tha.t  forty- one  was  come  about  again. 

He  owned  to  me  that  he  looked  with  horror  on  the  new  Church  that  is 
half  built  in  the  Strand,  as  taking  it  at  firft  fight  to  he  half  demolilhed:  but 
upon  enquiring  of  the  workmen,  was  agreeably  furprifed  to  find,  that  inftead 
of  pulling  it  down,  they  were  building  it  up  ;  and  that  fifty  more  were 
raifing  in  other  parts  of  the  town. 

To  thefe  I  muft  add  a  third  circumftance,  which  I  find  had  no  fmall  fhare 
in  my  friend's  converfion.  Since  his  coming  to  town,  he  chanced  to  look 
into  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  about  the  middle  of  fermon  time,  where  hav- 
ing firft  examined  the  dome,  to  fee  if  it  ftood  fafe  (for  the  fcrew-plot  ran 
ftill  in  his  head)  he  obferved  that  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  city 
fword  were  a  part  of  the  congregation.  This  fight  had  the  more  weight 
with  him,  as  by  good  luck  not  above  two  of  that  venerable  body  were  fallen 
afleep. 

This  difcourfe  held  us  till  we  came  to  the  Tower ;  for  our  firft  vifit  was 
to  the  Lions.  My  friend,  who  had  a  great  deal  of  talk  with  their  keeper, 
enquired  very  much  after  their  health,  and  whether  none  of  them  had  fallen 
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fick  upon  the  taking  of  Perth,  and  the  flight  of  the  Pretender!  and  hearing 
they  were  never  better  in  their  lives,  I  found  he  was  extremely  ftartled: 
for  he  had  learned  from  his  cradle,  that  the  Lions  in  the  Tower  were  the 
beft  judges  of  the  title  of  our  BritiJJi  Kings,  and  always  fympathifed  with 
our  fovereigns. 

After  having  here  fatiated  our  curiofity,  we  repaired  to  the  Monument, 
where  my  fellow  traveller,  being  a  well-breathed  man,  mounted  the  afcent 
with  much  fpeed  and  a(5livity.  I  was  forced  to  halt  fo  often  in  this  per- 
pendicular march,  that,  upon  my  joining  him  on  the  top  of  the  pillar,  I 
found  he  had  counted  all  the  fteeples  and  towers  that  were  difcernable  from 
this  advantageous  fituation,  and  was  endeavouring  to  compute  the  number 
of  acres  they  ftood  upon.  We  were  both  of  us  very  well  pleafed  with  this 
part  of  the  profpeft ;  but  I  found  he  caft  an  evil  eye  upon  feveral  ware- 
houfes,  and  other  buildings  that  looked  like  barns,  and  feemed  capable  of 
receiving  great  multitudes  of  people.  His  heart  mifgave  him  that  thefe 
were  fo  many  meeting-houfes,  but,  upon  communicating  his  fufpicions  to 
me,   I  foon  made  him  eafy  in  this  particular. 

We  then  turned  our  eyes  upon  the  river,  which  gave  me  an  occafion  to 
infpire  him  with  fome  favorable  thoughts  of  trade  and  merchandife,  that 
had  filled  the  Thames  with  fuch  crowds  of  fhips,  and  covered  the  Ihore  with 
fuch  fwarms  of  people. 

We  defcended  very  leifurely,  my  friend  being  careful  to  count  the  fl;eps, 
which  he  regiftered  in  a  blank  leaf  of  his  new  almanac.  Upon  our  coming 
to  the  bottom,  obferving  an  EngliJIi  infcription  upon  thebafis,  he  read  it  over 
feveral  times,  and  told  me  he  could  fcarce  believe  his  own  eyes,  for  that  he 
had  often  heard  from  an  old  attorney,  who  lived  near  him  in  the  country, 
that  it  was  the  prelby terians  who  burned  down  the  city ;  whereas,  fays  he, 
this  pillar  pofitively  affirms  in  fo  many  words,  that  the  burning  of  this  ancient 
city  was  begun  and  carried  on  by  the  treachery  and  malice  of  the  popifi  fadiion,  in  or- 
der to  their  carrying  on  their  horrid  plot  for  extirpating  the  Protejlant  religion,  and  old 
Englilh  liberty,  and  introducing  popery  and  flavery.  This  account,  which  he 
looked  upon  to  be  more  authentic,  than  if  it  had  been  in  print,  1  found, 
made  a  very  great  impreffion  upon  him. 

We  now  took  coach  again,  and  made  the  beft  of  our  way  for  the  Royal- 
Exchange,  though  I  found  he  did  not  much  care  to  venture  himfelf  into  the 
throng  of  that  place;  for  he  told  me  he  had  heard  they  were,  generally 
fpeaking,  republicans,  and  was  afraid  of  having  his  pocket  picked  amongft 
them.  But  he  foon  conceived  a  better  opinion  of  them,  when  he  fpied 
the  ftatue  of  King  Charles  II.  ftandingup  in  the  middle  of  the  crowd,  and  moft 
«f  the  Kings  in  Baker's  chronicle  ranged  in  order  over  their  heads;   from 
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whence  he  very  juftly  conckided,    ihat  an   antimonarchial   aflembly  could 
never  choofe  fuch  a  place  to  meet  in  once  a  day. 

To  continue  this  good  difpofition  in  my  friend,  after  a  fhort  (lay  at  Slocks 
Market,  we  drove  away  diredly  for  the  Menfe,  where  he  was  not  a  little  edi- 
fied with  the  fight  of  thofe  fine  fets  of  horfes  which  have  been  brought  over 
from  Hanover,  and  with  the  care  that  is  taken  of  them.  He  made  many 
good  remarks  upon  this  occafion,  and  was  fo  pleafed  with  his  company, 
that  I  had  much  ado  to  get  him  out  of  the  ftable. 

In  our  progrefs  to  St.  James's  Park  (for  that  was  the  end  of  our  journey) 
he  took  notice,  with  great  fatisfadion,  that,  contrary  to  his  intelligence  in 
the  country,  the  fhops  were  all  open  and  full  of  bufinefs;  that  the  foldiers 
walked  civilly  in  the  ftreets ;  that  clergymen,  inftead  of  being  affronted,  had 
generally  the  wall  given  them  ;  and  that  he  had  heard  the  bells  ring  to  pray- 
ers from  morning  to  night,  in  fome  part  of  the  town  or  another. 
_  As  he  was  full  of  thefe  honefl  refie6iions,  Jt  happened  very  luckily  for  us 
that,  one  of  the  King's  coaches  palled  by  with  the  three  young  Princeffes  in 
it,  whom  by  an  accidental  flop  we  had  an  opportunity  of  furveying  for 
fome  time :  my  friend  was  ravifhed  with  the  beauty,  innocence,  and  fweet- 
nefs,  that  appeared  in  all  their  faces.  He  declared  feveral  times,  that  they 
were  the  fineft  children  he  had  ever  feen  in  all  his  life;  and  affured  me  that, 
before  this  fight,  if  any  one  had  told  him  it  had  been  poffible  for  three  fuch 
pretty  children  to  ha\'e  been  born  out  of  England,  he  fhould  never  have  be- 
lieved them. 

We  were  now  walking  together  in  the  park,  and  as  it  is  ufual  for  men  who 
are  naturally  warm  and  heady,  to  be  tranfported  with  the  greateft  fiufh  of 
good-nature  when  they  are  once  fweetened;  he  owned  to  me  very  frankly,  he 
had  been  much  impofed  upon  by  thofe  falfe  accounts  of  things  he  had  heard 
in  the  country;  and  that  he  \vould  make  it  his  bufinefs,  upon  his  return 
thither,  to  fet  his  neighbours  right,  and  give,  them  a  more  juft  notion  of  the 
prefent  ftate  of  affairs. 

What  confirmed  my  friend  in  this  excellent  temper  of  mind,  and  gave 
him  an  inexpreffible  fatisfaclion,  was  a  mefTage  he  received,  as  we  ^v•ere 
walking  together,  from  the  prifoner,  for  whom  he  had  given  his  teftimony 
in  his  late  trial.  This  perfon  having  been  condemned  for  his  part  in  the 
late  rebellion,  fent  him  word  that  his  Majefty  had  been  gracioufly  pleafed  to 
reprieve  him,  with  feveral  of  his  friends,  in  order,  as  it  was  thought,  to  gi\'e 
them  their  lives;  and  that  he  hoped  before  he  went  out  of  town  they  fhould 
have  a  chearful  meeting,  and  drink  health  and  profperity  to  King  George. 


VOL.  IV.  Rrr  Monday, 
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Tu  tamen,  fi  hahes  aliquam  fpem  de  Republica,  five  dejperas;  ea  para,  meditare,  co~ 
gita,  quce  ejfe  in  eo  cive  ac  viro  debent,  qui  Jit  Rempublicam  qffliSlam  et  opprejpim 
miferis  temporibus  ac  perditis  moribus  in  veterem  dignitatem  ac  libertatem  vindica- 
turus.  ,  Cicero. 

TH  E  condition  of  a  Minifter  of  State  is  only  fuited  to  perfons,  who, 
out  of  a  love  to  their  King  and  country,  defire  rather  to  be  ufeful  to  the 
public,  than  eafy  to  themfelves.      When  a  man  is  pofted  in  fuch  a  ftation, 
whatever  his  behaviour  may  be,   he  is  fure,   belide  the  natural  fatigue  and 
trouble  of  it,   to  incur  the  envy  of  fome,   and  the  difpleafure  of  others ;  as 
he  will  have  many  rivals,  whofe  ambition  he  cannot  fatisfy,  and  many  de- 
pendants whofe  wants  he  cannot  provide  for.    Thefe  are  misfortunes  infe- 
parable  from  fuch  public  employments  in  all  countries;   but  there  are  feve- 
ral  others  which  hang  upon  this  condition  of  life  in  our  Britijh  government, 
more  than  any  other  fovereignty  in  Europe:  as  in  the  firft  place,  there  is  no 
other  nation  which  is  fo  equally  divided  into  two  oppofite  parties,  whom 
it  is  impoffible  to  pleafe  at  the  fame  time.    Our  notions  of  the  public  good, 
with  relation  both  to  ourfelves  and  foreigners,   are  of  fo  different  a  nature, 
that  thofe  meafures  which  are  extolled  by  one  half  of  the  kingdom,  are  na- 
turally decried  by  the  other.    Befides,  that  in  a  Britijh  adminiftration,  many 
a6ls  of  government  are  abfolutely  neceffary,  in   which  one  of  the  parties 
muft  be  favored  and  obliged,  in  oppofition  to  their  antagonifts.      Sp  that 
the  moft  perfed  adminiftration,  conduced  by  the  moft  confummate  wifdom 
and  probity,  muft  unavoidably  produce  oppofition,  enmity,  and  defamation, 
from  multitudes  who  are  made  happy  by  it. 

Farther,  it  is  peculiarly  obferved  of  our  nation,  that  almoft  every  man 
in  it  is  a  politician,  and  hath  a  fcheme  of  his  own,  which  he  thinks  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  any  other  perfon.  Whether  this  may  proceed  from  that 
fpirit  of  liberty  which  reigns  among  us,  or  from  thofe  great  numbers  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions,  who  from  time  to  time  are  concerned  in  the  Britijfi 
legiflature,  and  by  that  means  are  let  into  the  bufmefs  of  this  nation,  I  fhall 
not  take  upon  me  to  determine.     But  for  this  reafon  it  is  certain,   that  a 
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BritiJJi  miniftry  muft  exped  to  meet  with  many  cenfurers,  even  in  their  own 
party,  and  ought  to  be  fatisfied,  if,  allowing  to  every  particular  man  that 
his  private  fcheme  is  wifeft,  they  can  perfuade  him  that  next  to  his  own 
plan  that  of  the  government  is  the  moft  eligible. 

Befides,  we  have  a  fet  of  very  honeft  and  well  meaning  gentlemen  in 
England,  not  to  be  met  with  in  other  countries,  who  take  it  for  granted 
they  can  never  be  in  the  wrong,  fo  long  as  they  oppofe  Minifters  of  State. 
Thofe,  whom  they  have  admired  through  the  whole  courfe  of  their  lives  for 
their  honor  and  integrity,  though  they  ftill  perfift  to  a6l  in  their  former  cha- 
racter, and  change  nothing  but  their  flations,  appear  to  them  in  a  difadvan- 
tageous  light,  as  foon  as  they  are  placed  upon  ftate-eminences.  Many  of 
thefe  gentlemen  have  been  ufed  to  think  there  is  a  kind  of  flavery  in  con- 
curring with  the  meafures  of  great  men,  and  that  the  good  of  the  country 
is  inconfiftent  with  the  inclinations  of  the  court:  by  the  ftrength  of  thefe 
prejudices,  they  are  apt  to  fancy  a  man  lofes  his  honefly,  from  the  very  mo- 
ment that  it  is  made  the  mofl;  capable  of  being  ufeful  to  the  public;  and 
will  not  confider  that  it  is  every  whit  as  honorable  to  affift  a  good  minifler, 
as  to  oppofe  a  bad  one. 

In  the  laft  place,  we  may  obferve,  that  there  are  greater  numbers  of 
perfons  who  folicit  for  places,  and  perhaps  are  fit  for  them,  in  our  own 
country,  than  in  any  other.  To  which  we  muft  add,  That,  by  the  nature 
of  our  conftitution,  it  is  in  the  power  of  more  particular  perfons  in  this 
kingdom,  than  in  any  other,  to  diftrefs  the  government  when  they  are  dif- 
obliged.  A  Britifi  Minifter  muft  therefore  expert  to  fee  many  of  thofe 
friends  and  dependants  fall  off^  from  him,  whom  he  cannot  gratify  in  their 
demands  upon  him;  fince,  to  ufe  the  phrafe  of  a  late  ftatefman,  who  knew 
very  well  how  to  form  a  party.   The  pqfture  is  not  large  enough. 

Upon  the  whole  :  the  condition  of  a  BritiJJi  Minifter  labors  under  fo  many 
difficulties,  that  we  find  in  almoft  every  reign  fince  the  conqueft,  the  chief 
minifters  have  been  new  men,  or  fuch  as  have  raifed  themfelves  to  the  great- 
eft  pofts  in  the  government,  from  the  ftate  of  private  gentlemen.  Several 
of  them  neither  rofe  from  any  confpicuous  family,  nor  left  any  behind  them, 
being  of  that  clafs  of  eminent  perfons,  whom  Sir  Francis  Bacon  fpeaks  of, 
who,  like  comets  or  blazing-ftars,  draw  upon  them  the  whole  attention  of 
the  age  in  which  they  appear,  though  nobody  knows  whence  they  came, 
nor  where  they  are  loft.  Perfons  of  hereditary  wealth  and  title  have  not 
been  over  forward  to  engage  in  fo  great  a  fcene  of  cares  and  perplexities, 
nor  to  run  all  the  rifques  of  fo  dangerous  a  fituation.  Nay,  many  whofe 
greatnefs  and  fortune  were  not  made  to  their  hands,  and  had  fufficient  qua- 
lifications and  opportunities  of  rifing  to  thefe  high  pofts  of  truft  and  honor, 
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have  been  deterred  from  fuch  purfuits,  by  the  difficulties  that  attend  them, 
and  chofe  rather  to  be  eafy  than  powerful;  or,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffion, 
to  be  carried  in  the  chariot,   than  to  drive  it. 

As  the  condition  of  a  Minifter  of  State  in  general  is  fubje6l  to  many  bur- 
dens and  vexations;  and  as  that  of  a  Britijh  Minifter  in  particular  is  in- 
volved in  feveral  hazards  and  difficulties  peculiar  to  our  own  country :  fo  is 
this  high  ftation  expofed  more  than  ordinary  to  fuch  inconveniences  in  the 
prefent  jundure  of  affairs;  firft,  as  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  eflablilh- 
ment  among  us ;  and  fecondly,  as  this  eftablifliment  hath  been  difturbed  by 
a  dangerous  rebellion. 

If  we  look  back  into  our  Englijli  hiftory,  we  fhall  always  find  the  firft  mo- 
narch of  a  new  line  received  with  the  greateft  oppofition,  and  reconciling  to 
himfelf  by  degrees  the  duty  and  affe^lion  of  his  people.  The  government, 
on  fuch  occafions,  is  always  fliaken  before  it  fettles.  The  inveteracy  of  the 
people's  prejudices,  and  the  artifices  of  domeftic  enemies,  compelled  their 
rulers  to  make  ufe  of  all  means  for  reducing  them  to  their  allegiance,  which 
perhaps,  after  all,  was  brought  about  rather  by  time  than  by  policy.  When 
commotions  and  difturbances  are  of  an  extraordinary  and  unufual  nature, 
the  proceedings  of  the  government  muft  be  fo  too.  The  remedy  muft  be 
fuited  to  the  evil,  and  I  know  no  juncture  more  difficult  to  a  Minifter  of 
State,  than  fuch  as  requires  uncommon  methods  to  be  made  ufe  of;  when  at 
the  fame  time  no  others  can  be  made  ufe  of,  than  what  are  prefcribed  by  the 
known  laws  of  our  conftitution.  Several  meafures  may  be  abfolutely  ne- 
cefl^ary  in  fuch  a  jundure,  which  may  be  reprefented  as  hard  and  fevere, 
and  would  not  be  proper  in  a  time  of  public  peace  and  tranquility.  In 
this  cafe  Virgil's,  excufe,  which  he  put  in  the  mouth  of  a  fiftitious  Sovereign 
upon  a  complaint  of  this  nature,  hath  the  utmoft  force  of  reafon  and  juftice 
on  its  fide. 

Res  dura  et  regni  novitas  me  talia  cogunt. 

The  difficulties  I  meet  with  in  the  begin?iing  of  my  reign  make  fuch  a  proceeding 
neceffary. 

In  the  next  place:  as  this  eftablilhment  has  been  difturbed  by  a  danger- 
ous rebellion,  the  miniftry  has  been  involved  in  many  additional  and  fuper- 
numerary  difficulties.  It  is  a  common  remark,  that  Englifli  Minifters  never 
fare  fo  well  as  in  a  time  of  war  with  a  foreign  power,  which  diverts  the  pri- 
vate feuds  and  animofities  of  the  nation,  and  turns  their  effiarts  upon  the 
common  enemy.      As  a  foreign  war  is  favorable  to  a  miniftry,    a  rebellion 
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is  no  lefs  dangerous;  if  it  fucceeds,  they  are  the  firfl  perfons  who  muft  fall  a 
facrifice  to  it;  if  it  is  defeated,  they  naturally  become  odious  to  all  the  fe- 
cret  favorers  and  abettors  of  it.  Every  method  they  make  ufe  of  for  prevent- 
ing or  fuppreffing  it,  and  for  deterring  others  from  the  like  practices  for  the 
future,  muft  be  unacceptable  and  difpleafmg  to  the  friends,  relations  and  ac- 
complices, of  the  guilty.  In  cafes  where  it  is  thought  necelTary  to  make  ex- 
amples, it  is  the  humor  of  the  multitude  to  forget  the  crime  and  remember 
the  punifhment.  However,  we  have  already  feen,  and  dill  hope  to  fee,  fo 
many  inftances  of  mercy  in  his  Majefty's  government,  that  our  chief  mi- 
nifters  have  more  to  fear  from  the  murmurs  of  their  too  violent  friends,  than 
from  the  reproaches  of  their  enemies. 


N-  49. 


Friday  J  June  Z. 


—jam  nunc  Jolennes  due  ere  pomp  as 

Ad  delubra  juvat— — -- 


Virg. 


YESTERDAY  was  fet  apart  as  a  day  of  public  Thankfgiving  for  the 
late  extraordinary  fucceffes,  Avhich  have  fecured  to  us  every  thing  that 
can  be  efteemed,  and  delivered  us  from  every  thing  that  can  be  apprehended, 
by  a  proteftant  and  free  people.  I  cannot  but  obferve,  upon  this  occafion, 
the  natural  tendency  in  fuch  a  national  devotion,  to  infpire  men  with  fen- 
tiraents  of  religious  gratitude,  and  to  fwell  their  hearts  with  inward  tran- 
fports  of  joy  and  exultation. 

When  inftances  of  divine  favor  are  great  in  themfelves,  ^vhen  they  are 
frefli  upon  ,the  memory,  when  they  are  peculiar  to  a  certain  country,  and 
commemorated  by  them  in  large  and  folemn  affemblies;  a  man  muft  be  of 
a  very  cold  or  degenerate  temper,  whofe  heart  doth  not  burn  within  him 
in  the  midft  of  that  praife  and  adoration,  which  arifes  at  the  fame  hour  in 
all  the  different  parts  of  the  nation,  and  from  the  many  thoufands  of  the 
people. 

It  is  impoftible  to  read  of  extraordinary  and  national  a(5ls  of  worfhip, 
without  being  ^varmed  ^vith  the  defcription,  and  feeling  fome  degree  of 
that  divine  enthufiafm,  which  fpreads  itfelf  among  a  joyful  and  religious 
multitude.  A  part  of  that  exuberant  devotion,  ^vith  which  the  whole  af- 
fembly  raifed  and  animated  one  another,  catches  a  Reader  at  the  greateft 
diftance  of  time,  and  makes  him  a  kind  of  fliarer  in  it. 

Among 
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Among  all  the  public  folemnities  of  this  nature,  there  is  none  in  hiflory 
fo  glorious  as  that  under  the  reign  of  King  Solomon,  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Temple.  Befides  the  great  Officers  of  State,  and  the  inhabitants  o£  Jeruja- 
lem,  all  the  elders  and  heads  of  tribes,  with  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
ranged  under  them,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  were  fum- 
moned  to  affift  in  it.  We  may  guefs  at  the  prodigious  number  of  this  affem- 
bly  from  the  facrifice  on  which  they  feafled,  confifling  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thoufand  flieep,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  hecatombs  of  oxen. 
When  this  vaft- congregation  was  formed  into  a  regular  proceffion  to  attend 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  King  marched  at  the  head  of  his  people,  with 
hymns  and  dances,  to  the  new  temple,  which  he  had  ere6led  for  its  recep- 
tion. Jojephus  tells  us,  that  the  Levites  fprinkled  the  way  as  they  paffed 
with  the  blood  of  facrifices,  and  burned  the  holy  incenfe  in  fuch  quantities 
as  refreflied  the  whole  multitude  with  its  odors,  and  filled  all  the  region 
about  them  with  perfume.  When  the  ark  was  depofited  under  the  wings 
of  the  cherubims  in  the  holy  place,  the  great  concert  of  praife  began.  It 
was  enlivened  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  trumpets,  affifted  with  a  pro- 
portionable number  of  other  kinds' of  mufical  inftruments,  and  accompa- 
nied with  innumerable  voices  of  all  the  fingers  of  Ifrael,  who  were  inftruded 
and  fet  apart  to  religious  performances  of  this  kind.  As  this  mighty  cho- 
rus was  extolling  their  Maker,  and  exciting  the  whole  nation  thus  affem- 
bled  to  the  praife  of  his  never-ceafmg  goodnefs  and  mercy,  the  Shekinah 
defcended:  or,  to  tell  it  in  the  more  emphatical  words  of  Holy  Writ,  It  came 
to  pafs,  as  the  trumpets  and  fingers  were  as  one,  to  make  one  found  to  be  heard  inpraif- 
ing  and  thanking  the  Lord,  and  when  they  lift  up  their  voice  with  the  trumpets  and 
cymbals,  and  injlruments  of  mufic,  and  praife d  the  Lord,  faying.  For  he  is  good,  for 
his  mercy  endureth  for  ever;  that  then  the  houfe  was  filed  luith  a  cloud.  The 
Priefls  themfelves,  not  able  to  bear  the  awfulnefs  of  the  appearance,  re- 
tired into  the  court  of  the  temple,  where  the  King  being  placed  upon  a  bra- 
zen fcaffold,  fo  as  to  be  feen  by  the  whole  multitude,  bleffed  the  congre- 
gation of  i/ra^/,  and  afterwards  fpreading  forth  his  hands  to  Heaven,  offered 
up  that  divine  prayer  which  is  twice  recorded  at  length  in  Scripture,  and 
has  always  been  looked  upon  as  a  compofition  fit  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  wifell  of  men.  He  had  no  fooner  finiflied  his  prayer,  when  a  flafli  of 
fire  fell  from  Heaven  and  burned  up  the  facrifice  which  lay  ready  upon  the 
altar.  The  people,  whofe  hearts  were  gradually  moved  by  the  folemnity 
of  the  whole  proceeding,  having  been  exalted  by  the  religious  flrains  of 
mufic,  and  awed  by  the  appearance  of  that  glory  which  filled  the  temple, 
feeing  now  the  miraculous  confumption  of  the  facrifice,  and  obferving  the 
piety  of  their  King,  who  lay  proftrate  before  his  Maker,  bowed  themfelves  with 
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their  faces  to  the  ground  upon  the  pavement,  and  worjhipped  and  praifed  the  Lord, 
faying.  For  he  is  good,  for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever. 

What  happinefs  might  not  fuch  a  kingdom  promife  to  itfelf,  where  the 
fame  elevated  fpirit  of  religion  ran  through  the  Prince,  the  priefls,  and  the 
people!  But  I  fhall  quit  this  head,  to  obferve  that  fuch  an  uncommon  fer- 
vor of  devotion  fliewed  itfelf  among  our  own  countrymen,  and  in  the  per- 
fons  of  three  princes,  who  were  the  greateft  conquerors  in  our  Englifh  hif- 
tory.  Thefe  are  Edward  the  Third,  his  fon  the  Black  Prince,  and  Henry  the 
Fifth.  As  for  the  firft,  we  are  told  that,  before  the  famous  battle  of  Creffy, 
he  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  the  night  in  prayer,  and  in  the  morning  re- 
ceived the  facrament  with  his  fon,  the  chief  of  his  officers  and  nobility.  The 
night  of  that  glorious  day  was  no  lefs  pioufly  diftinguifhed  by  the  orders, 
which  he  gave  out  to  his  army,  that  they  fhould  forbear  all  infulting  of  their 
enemies,  or  boafting  of  their  own  valor,  and  employ  their  time  in  return- 
ing thanks  to  the  Great  Giver  of  the  victory.  The  Black  Prince,  before  the 
battle  of  PoiBiers,  declared,  that  his  whole  confidence  was  in  the  Divine  af- 
fiftance;  and  after  that  great  victory,  behaved  himfelf  in  all  particulars  like 
a  truly  chriftian  conqueror.  Eight  days  fucceffively  were  appointed  by  his 
father  in  England,  for  a  folemn  and  public  thankfgiving ;  and  when  the 
young  Prince  returned  in  triumph  with  a  King  of  France  as  his  prifoner, 
the  pomp  of  the  day  confifted  chiefly  in  extraordinary  proceffions,  and  ads 
of  devotion.  The  behaviour  of  the  Black  Prince,  after  a  battle  in  Spain,  where- 
by he  reftored  the  King  of  Caflile  to  his  dominions,  was  no  lefs  remarkable. 
When  that  King,  tranfported  with  his  fuccefs,  flung  himfelf  upon  his  knees 
to  thank  him,  the  generous  Prince  ran  to  him,  and,  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
told  him  it  was  not  he  who  could  lay  any  claim  to  his  gratitude,  but  de- 
fired  they  might  go  to  the  altar  together,  and  jointly  return  their  thanks  to 
whom  only  it  was  due. 

Henry  the  Fifth,  (who  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  made  a  public  prayer 
in  the  prefence  of  his  Lords  and  Commons,  that  he  might  be  cut  off  by  an 
immediate  death,  if  Providence  forefaw  he  v/ould  not  prove  ajuft  and  good 
Governor,  and  promote  the  welfare  of  his  people)  manifeftly  derived  his 
courage  from  his  piety,  and  was  fcrupuloufly  careful  not  to  to  afcribe  the 
fuccefs  of  it  to  himfelf.  When  he  came  within  fight  of  that  prodigious  ar- 
my, which  offered  him  battle  at  Agincourt,  he  ordered  all  his  cavalry  to  dif- 
mount,  and  with  the  reft  of  his  forces,  to  implore  upon  their  knees  a  bleff- 
ing  on  their  undertaking.  In  a  noble  fpeech,  which  he  made  to  his  fol- 
diers  immediately  before  the  firft  onfet,  he  took  notice  of  a  very  remarkable 
circumftance,  namely,  that  this  very  day  of  battle  was  the  day  appointed 
in  his  own  kingdom.,   to  oiler  tip  public  devotions  for  the  profperity  of  his 
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arms,  and  therefore  bid  them  not  doubt  of  vi61ory,  fmce  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  were  fighting  in  the  field,  all  the  people  of  England  were  lifting 
up  their  hands  to  heaven  for  their  fuccefs.  Upon  the  clofe  of  that  memo- 
rable day,  in  which  the  King  had  performed  wonders  with  his  own  hand, 
he  ordered  the  hundred  and  fifteenth  pfalm  to  be  repeated  in  the  midfl  of 
his  vi6lorious  army,  and  at  the  words,  Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy  name  be 
the  praife,  he  himfelf,  with  his  whole  hoft,  fell  to  the  earth  upon  their  faces, 
afcribing  to  Omnipotence  the  whole  glory  of  fo  great  an  a6lion. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  refie6lion,  which  naturally  rifes  out  of 
it.  As  there  is  nothing  more  beautiful  in  the  fight  of  God  and  man,  than 
a  King  and  his  people  concurring  in  fuch  extraordinary  a6ls  of  devotion, 
one  cannot  fuppofe  a  greater  contradi6lion  and  abfurdity  in  a  government, 
than  where  the  King  is  of  one  religion  and  the  people  of  another.  What 
harmony  or  correfpondence  can  be  expelled  between  a  Sovereign  and  his 
fubje(5is,  when  they  cannot  join  together  in  the  moft  joyful,  the  moft  folemn, 
and  moft  laudable  a6lion  of  reafonable  creatures;  in  a  word,  where  the 
Prince  confiders  his  people  as  heretics,  and  the  people  look  upon  their 
Prince  as  an  idolater. 

N°  50.  Monday,  June  ii. 


0  quifquis  volet  hnpias 

Cades,  et  rabiem  toller e  civicam: 
Si  quaret  pater  urbium 

Subfcribijlatuis;  indomitam  audeat 
Refrcenare  licentinm 

Clarus  pojlgenitis — '- Hor, 

WHEN  Mahomet  had  for  many  years  endeavoured  to  propagate  his  im- 
pofture  among  his  fellow  citizens,  and,  inftead  of  gaining  any  num- 
ber of  profelytes,  found  his  ambition  fruftrated,  and  his  notions  ridiculed; 
he  forbad  his  followers  the  ufe  of  argument  and  difputation  in  the  ad- 
vancing of  his  do6lrines,  and  to  rely  only  upon  the  fcimitar  for  their  fuc- 
cefs. Chriftianity,  he  obferved,  had  made  its  way  by  reafon  and  miracles, 
but  he  profeffed  it  was  his  defign  to  fave  men  by  the  fword.   From  that  time 
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he  began  to  knock  down  his  fellow  citizens  with  a  great  deal  of  zeal,  to 
plunder  caravans  with  a  mo  ft  exemplary  fanclity,  and  to  fill  diW- Arabia  'with 
an  unnatural  medley  of  religion  and  bloodfhed. 

The  enemies  of  our  happy  eflablifhment  feem  at  prefent  to  copy  out  the 
piety  of  this  feditious  Prophet,  and  to  have  recourfe  to  his  laudable  method 
of  club-law,  when  they  find  all  other  means  of  enforcing  the  abfurdity  of 
their  opinions  to  be  inefFe6lual.  It  was  ufual  among  xhtdincienx.  Romans,  for 
thofe,  who  had  faved  the  life  of  a  citizen,  to  be  drefled  in  an  oaken  garland; 
but  among  us,  This  has  been  a  mark  of  fuch  well-intentioned  perfons,  as 
would  betray  their  country,  if  they  were  able,  and  beat  out  the  brains  of  their 
fellow  fubjeds.  Nay,  the  leaders  of  this  poor  unthinking  rabble,  to  fhew 
their  wit,  have  lately  decked  them  out  of  their  kitchen-gardens  in  a  moftin- 
fipid  pun,  very  well  fuited  to  the  capacity  of  fuch  followers. 

This  manner  of  proceeding  has  had  an  effe^l  quite  contrary  to  the  inten- 
tion of  thefe  ingenious  demagogues:  for  by  fetting  fuch  an  unfortunate 
mark  on  their  followers,  they  haveexpofed  them  to  innumerable  drubs  and 
contufions.  They  have  been  cudgelled  mofl  unmercifully  in  every  part  of 
London  and  Wejlmvi/ler ;  and  over  all  the  nation  have  avow^ed  their  principles 
to  the  unfpeakable  damage  of  their  bones.  In  fhort,  if  we  may  believe  our 
accounts  both  from  town  and  country,  the  nofes  and  ears  of  the  party  are 
very  much  diminiflied,  fince  they  have  appeared  under  this  unhappy  diftinc- 
tion. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  fuch  an  unaccountable  phrenfy  and  licentiouf- 
nefs  fpread  through  the  bafeftof  the  people,  of  all  parties  and  denominations, 
that  if  their  fkirmifhes  did  not  proceed  to  too  great  an  extremity,  one  would 
not  be  forry  to  fee  them  bellowing  fo  liberally,  upon  one  another,  achaflife- 
ment  which  they  fo  richly  deferve.  Their  thumps  and  bruifes  might  turn  to 
account,  and  fave  the  government  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  if  they  could  beat 
each  other  into  good  manners. 

Were  not  advice  thrown  away  on  fuch  a  thoughtlefs  rabble,  one  ^vould 
recommend  to  their  ferious  conlideration  what  is  fufpefled,  and  indeed  known 
to  be  the  caufe  of  thefe  popular  tumults  and  commotions  in  this  great  city. 
They  are  the  PopiJJi  miffionaries,  that  lie  concealed  under  many  difguifes 
in  all  quarters  of  the  town,  who  mix  themfelves  in  thefe  dark  fcviffles,  and 
animate  the  mob  to  fuch  mutual  outrages  and  infults.  This  profligate  fpe- 
cies  of  modern  apoftles  divert  themfelves  at  the  expence  of  a  government, 
which  is  oppofite  to  their  interefls,  and  are  pleafed  to  fee  the  broken  heads 
of  heretics,  in  what  party  foever  they  have  lifted  themfelves.  Their  treat- 
ment of  our  filly  countrymen,  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  account  in  Tavernier's 
travels  through  the  Eajl-Indies.  This  author  tells  us,  there  is  a  great  wood 
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in  thofe  parts  very  plentifully  flocked  with  monkies;  that  a  large  highway 
runs  through  the  middle  of  this  wood;  and  that  the  monkies  who  live  on 
the  one  fide  of  this  highway,  are  declared  enemies  to  thofe  who  live  on  the 
other.  When  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  have  a  mind  to  give  themfelves 
adiverfion,itis  ufualfor  them  to  fet  thefe  poor  animals  together  by  the  ears; 
which  they  do  after  this  manner.  They  place  feveral  pots  of  rice  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  road,  with  great  heaps  of  cudgels  in  the  neighbourhood  of  every, 
pot.  The  monkies,  on  the  firft  difcovery  of  thefe  provifions,  defcend  from 
the  trees  on  either  fide  in  prodigious  numbers,  take  up  the  arms,  with  which 
their  good  friends  have  furnifhed  them,  and  belabor  one  another  with  a 
llorm  of  thwacks,  to  the  no  fmall  mirth  and  entertainment  of  the  beholders. 
This  mob  of  monkies  ad  however  fo  far  reafonably  in  this  point,  as  the  vic- 
torious fide  of  the  wood  find,  upon  the  repulfe  of  their  enemies,  a  confider- 
able  booty  on  the  field  of  battle;  whereas  our  party-mobs  are  betrayed  into 
the  fray  without  any  profpe6t  of  the  feaft. 

If  our  common  people  have  not  virtue  enough  left  among  them,  to  lay  afide 
this  wicked  and  unnatural  hatred  which  is  crept  into  their  hearts  againft 
one  another,  nor  fenfe  enough  to  refift  the  artifice  of  thofe  incendiaries,  who 
would  animate  them  to  the  deftru61ion  of  their  country ;  it  is  high  time  for 
the  government  to  exert  itfelf  in  the  repreffing  of  fuch  feditious  tumults  and 
commotions.  If  that  extraordinary  lenity  and  forbearance  which  has  been 
hitherto  fhewn  on  thofe  occafions,  proves  ineffedual  to  that  purpofe,  thefe 
mifcreants  of  the  community  ought  to  be  made  fenfible,  that  our  conflitu- 
tion  is  armed  with  a  fufficient  force  for  the  reformation  of  fuch  diforders, 
and  the  fettlement  of  the  public  peace. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  affront  to  religion,  than  fuch  a  tumultuous 
rifing  of  the  people,  who  diflinguifh  the  times  fet  apart  for  the  national  de- 
votions by  the  moft  brutal  fcenes  of  violence,  clamor,  and  intemperance. 
The  day  begins  with  a  thankfgiving,  andends  in  a  riot.  Inflead  of  the  voice  of 
mutual  joy  and  gladnefs,  there  is  nothing  heard  in  our  ftreets  butopprobri- 
ous  language,  ribaldry  and  contention. 

As  fuch  a  pra6lice  is  fcandalous  to  our  religion,  fo  it  is  no  lefs  a  reproach 
to  our  government.  We  are  become  a  by-word  among  the  nations  for  our 
ridiculous  feuds  and  animofities,  and  fill  all  the  public  prints  of  Europe  -with. 
the  accounts  of  our  midnight  brawls  and  confufions. 

The  mifchiefs  arifing  ro  private  perfons,  from  thefe  vile  diflurbers  of  the 
commonwealth-,  are  too  many  to  be  enumerated.  The  great  and  innocent 
are  infulted  by  the  fcum  and  refufe  of  the  people.  Several  poor  wretches, 
who  have  engaged  in  thefe  commotions,  have  been  difabled,  for  their  lives, 
from  doing  any  good  to  their  families  and  dependants  ?  nay,  feveral  of  them 

have 
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have  fallen-  a  facrifice  to  their  own  inexcufable  folly  and  madnefs.  Should 
the  government  be  wearied  out  of  its  prefent  patience  and  forbearance,  and 
forced  to  execute  all  thofe  powers  with  which  it  is  inverted  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  the  public  peace;  what  is  to  be  expelled  by  fuch  heaps  of  turbu- 
lent and  feditious  men ! 

Thefe  and  the  like  confiderations,  though  they  may  have  no  influence  on 
the  headftrong  unruly  multitude,  ought  to  fink  into  the  minds  of  thofe  who 
are  their  abettors,  and  who,  if  they  efcape  the  punifliment  here  due  to  them, 
muft  very  well  know  that  thefe  feveral  mifchiefs  will  be  one  day  laid  to  their 
charge. 

N^  51.  Friday^  June  15. 

Quoclfiin  hoc  erro,libenter  erro;  nee  mihi  hunc  error  em,   quo  deleHor,  diun  vivo,   ex- 
tor  queri  volo.  Cicero. 

AS  there  is  nothing  which  more  improves  the  mind  of  man,  than  the 
reading  of  ancient  authors,  when  it  is  done  with  judgment  and  difcre- 
tion  ;  fo  there  is  nothing  which  gives  a  more  unlucky  turn  to  the  thoughts 
of  a  Reader,  when  he  wants  difcernment,  and  loves  and  admires  the  cha- 
ra6lers  and  a^lions  of  men  in  a  wrong  place.  Alexander  the  Great  was  fo  in- 
flamed with  falfe  notions  of  glory,  by  reading  the  flory  of  ^<:/zz7/^j  in  the  Iliad, 
that  after  having  taken  a  town,  he  ordered  the  Governor,  who  had  made 
a  gallant  defence,  to  be  bound  by  the  feet  to  his  chariot,  and  afterwards  drag- 
ged the  brave  man  round  the  city,  becaufe  HeHor  had  been  treated  in  the 
fame  barbarous  manner  by  his  admired  hero. 

Many  Englijlvmen  have  proved  very  pernicious  to  their  own  country,  by 
following  blindly  the  examples  of  perfons  to  be  met  with  in  Greek  and  Ro- 
man hiflory,  who  a6led  in  conformity  with  their  own  governments,  after  a  quite 
different  manner,  than  they  would  have  a^ied  in  a  conftitution  like  that  of 
ours.  Such  a  method  of  proceeding  is  .as  unreafonable  in  a  politician,  as  it 
would  be  in  a  hufbandman  to  make  ufe  of  Virgil's  precepts  of  agriculture,  in 
managing  the  foil  of  our  country,  that  lies  in  a  quite  different  climate,  and 
under  the  influence  of  almoft  another  Sun. 

Sff2  Our 
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Our  regicides  in  the  commiflion  of  the  mod  execrable  murder  ufed  to  juf- 
tify  themfelves  from  the  condu6l  of  Brutus,  not  confidering  that  Cajar,  from 
the  condition  of  a  fellow  citizen,  had  rifen  by  the  moft  indired  methods, 
and  broken  through  all  the  laws  of  the  community,  to  place  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  the  government,  and  enflave  his  country.  On  the  other  fide,  feveral 
of  our  Englijh  Readers,  having  obferved  that  a  paffive  and  unlimited  obedi- 
ence, was  paid  to  Roman  Emperors,  who  were  poffefTed  of  the  whole  legif- 
lative,  as  well  as  executive  power,  have  formerly  endeavoured  to  inculcate 
the  fame  kind  of  obedience,  where  there  is  not  the  fame  kind  of  autho- 
rity. 

In(lru6lions  therefore  to  be  learned  from  hiftories  of  this  nature,  are  only 
fuch  as  arife  from  particulars  agreeable  to  all  communities,  or  from  fuch  as 
are  common  to  our  own  conftitution,  and  to  that  of  which  we  read.  A  tenacious 
adherence  to  the  rights  and  liberties  tranfmitted  from  a  wife  and  virtuous 
anceftry,  public  fpirit  and  a  love  of  one's  country,  fubmiffion  to  eftablifhed 
laws,  impartial  adminiflrations  of  jullice,  a  ftrid  regard  to  national  faith, 
with  feveral  other  duties,  which  are  the  fupports  and  ornaments  of  govern- 
ment in  general,  cannot  be  too  much  admired  among  the  States  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  nor  too  much  imitated  by  our  own  community. 

But  there  is  nothing  more  abfurd,  than  for  men,  who  are  converfant  in 
thefe  ancient  authors,  to  contrac^l  fuch  a  prejudice  infavor  of  Gr^^Aj  and  i?o- 
mans,  as  to  fancy  we  are  in  the  wrong  in  every  circumftance  whereby  we 
deviate  from  their  moral  or  political  condu<5l.  Yet  nothing  hath  been  more 
ufual,  than  for  men  of  warm  heads  to  refine  themfelves  up  into  this  kind  of 
State  Pedantry:  like  the  country  fchoolmafter,  who,  being  ufed  for  many 
years  to  admire  Jupiter,  Mars,  Bacchus,  and  Apollo,  that  appear  with  fo  much 
advantage  in  claffic  authors,  made  an  attempt  to  revive  the  worftiip  of  the 
heathen  gods.  In  fliort,  we  find  many  worthy  Gentlemen,  whofe  brains 
have  been  as  much  turned  by  this  kind  of  reading,  as  the  grave  Knight's  of 
Mancha  were  by  his  unwearied  application  to  books  of  Knight-errantry. 

To  prevent  fuch  mifchiefs  from  arifingoutof  ftudies,  which,  when  rightly 
conduced,  may  turn  very  much  to  our  advantage,  I  fhall  venture  to  affert, 
that  in  our  perufal  of  Greek  or  Roman  authors,  it  is  impoffible  to  find  a  re- 
ligious or  civil  conftitution,  any  way  comparable  to  that  which  we  enjoy  in 
our  own  country.  Had  not  our  religion  been  infinitely  preferable  to  that  of 
the  ancient  heathens,  it  would  never  have  made  its  way  through  Paganifm, 
with  that  amazing  progrefs  and  adivity.  Its  victories  were  the  vidories  of 
reafon  unaffifted  by  the  force  of  human  power,  and  as  gentle  as  the  triumphs 
of  light  over  darknefs.  The  fudden  reformation  which  it  made  among  man- 
kind, and  which  was  fo  juftly  and  frequently  boafted  of  by  the  firft  apologifts 
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for  Chriftianity,  fhews  how  infinitely  preferable  it  is  to  any  fyftem  of  reli- 
gion, that  prevailed  in  the  world  before  its  appearance.  This  pre-eminence 
of  Chriftianity  to  any  other  general  religious  fcheme,  which  preceded  it, 
appears  likewife  from  this  particular,  that  the  moft  eminent  and  the  moft 
enlightened  among  the  Pagan  philofophers,  difclaimed  many  of  thofe  fu- 
perftitious  follies,  which  are  condemned  by  revealed  religion,  and  preached 
up  feveral  of  thofe  do^lrines  which  are  fome  of  the  moft  effential  parts  of  it. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  that  ftrange  motive  which  is  made 
ufe  of  in  the  hiftory  of  free-thinking,  to  incline  us  to  depart  from  the  re- 
vealed dodrines  of  Chriftianity,  as  adhered  to  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
becaufe  Socrates,  with  feveral  other  eminent  Greeks,  and  Cicero,  with  many 
other  learned  Romans,  did  in  the  like  manner  depart  from  the  religious  no- 
tions of  their  own  countrymen.  Now  this  author  fhould  have  confidered, 
that  thofe  very  points,  in  which  thefe  wife  men  difagreed  from  the  bulk  of 
the  people,  are  points  in  which  they  agreed  with  the  received  dodrines  of 
our  nation.  Their  free-thinking  confifted  in  afferting  the  unity  and  immate- 
riality of  the  Godhead,  the  immortality  of  the  Soul,  a  ftateof  future  rewards 
and  puniftiments,  and  the  neceflity  of  virtue,  exclufive  of  all  filly  and  fuper- 
flitious  practices,  to  procure  the  happinefs  of  a  feparate  ftate.  They  were 
therefore  only  free-thinkers,  fo  far  forth  as  they  approached  to  the  dodrines 
of  Chriftianity,  that  is,  to  thofe  very  dodrines  which  this  kind  of  authors 
would  perfuade  us,  as  free-thinkers,  to  doubt  the  truth  of.  Now  I  would  ap- 
peal to  any  reafonable  perfon,  whether  thefe  great  men  fhould  not  have  been 
propofed  to  our  imitation,  rather  as  they  embraced  thefe  divine  truths,  than 
only  upon  the  account  of  their  breaking  loofe  from  the  common  notions  of 
their  fellow  citizens.  But  this  would  difappoint  the  general  tendency  of  fuch 
writings. 

I  fhall  only  add  under  this  head,  that  as  Chriftianity  recovered  the  law 
of  nature  out  of  all  thofe  errors  and  corruptions,  with  which  it  was  over- 
grown in  the  times  of  Paganifm,  our  national  religion  has  reftored  Chrifti- 
anity itfelf  to  that  purity  and  fimplicity  in  which  it  appeared,  before  it  was 
gradually  difguifed  and  loft  among  the  vanities  and  fuperflitions  of  the  Ro- 
inijh  Church. 

That  our  civil  conftitution  is  preferable  to  any  among  the  Greeks  or  Ro- 
mans, may  appear  from  this  fingle  confideration;  that  the  greateft  theorifts 
in  matters  of  this  nature,  among  thofe  very  people,  have  given  the  prefer- 
ence to  fuch  a  form  of  g;overnment,  as  that  which  obtains  in  this  kingdom, 
above  any  other  form  whatfoever.  I  fhall  mention  Arijlotle,  Polyhius  and  Ci- 
cero,   that  is,  the  greateft  Philofopher,  the  moft  impartial  Hiftorian,  and  the 

moft 
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moft  confummate  Statefman  of  all  antiquiiy.  Thefe  famous  authors  give  the 
pre-eminence  to  a  mixed  government  conlifling  of  three  branches,  the  regal, 
the  noble  and  the  popular.  It  would  be  very  eafy  to  prove,  not  only  the  rea- 
fonablenefs  of  this  pofition,  but  to  fhew,  that  there  was  never  any  conftitu- 
tion  among  the  Greeks  or  Romans,  in  which  thefe  three  branches  were  fo  well 
diflinguifhed  from  each  other,  inverted  with  fuch  fuitable  proportions  of 
power,  and  concurred  together  in  the  legiflature,  that  is,  in  the  moft  fove- 
reign  ads  of  government,  with  fuch  a  neceffary  confent  and  harmony,  as 
are  to  be  met  with  in  theconftitution  of  this  kingdom.  But  I  have  obferved, 
in  a  foregoing  paper,  how  defe6i;ive  the  Roman  commonwealth  was  in  this 
particular,  when  compared  with  our  own  form  of  government  ;  and  it  will 
not  be  difficult  for  the  Reader,  upon  fingling  out  any  other  ancient  ftate,  to 
find  how  far  it  will  fuffer  in  the  parallel. 

N°  52.  Monday,  June  18. 

An  tii  popidum  Romanum  ejje  ilium  putas  qui  conjlat  ex  iis,  qui  mercede  conducuntur? 
qui  impelluntur,  ut  vim  offer  ant  magiftratibusl  ut  ohjideant  Jenatuml  optent  quotidie 
cadem,  incendia,  rapinas  ?  quern  tu  tamen  populum,  nifi  tabernis  claujis,  frequentare 
non  pot  eras:  cuipopulo  duces  Lentidios,  Lollios,  Sergios,  prcefeceras.  0  Jpeciem, 
dignitatemque  populi  Romani,  quam  Reges,  quamnationes  extera,quam  gentes  ultima 
pertimejcunt;  multitudinem  liominum  exjervis  co7idudis,  ex  j acinar ojis,  ex  egentibus 
congregataml  Cicero. 

THERE  is  in  all  governments  a  certain  temper  of  mind,  natural  to  the 
patriots  and  lovers  of  their  conflitution,  which  may  be  called  State  Jea- 
loufy.  It  is  this  which  makes  them  apprehenfive  of  every  tendency  in  the 
people,  or  in  any  particular  member  of  the  community,  to  endanger  or  dif- 
turb  that  form  of  rule,  which  is  eftablifhed  by  the  laws  and  cufloms  of  their 
country.  This  political  jealoufy  is  abfolutely  requifite  in  fome  degree  for 
the  prefervation  of  a  government,  and  very  reafonable  in  perfons  who  are 
perfuaded  of  the  excellency  of  their  conftitution,  and  believe  that  they  de- 
rive from  it  the  moft  valuable  bleflings  of  fociety. 

This  public-fpirited  paffion  is  more  ftrongand  a6live  under  fome  govern- 
ments, than  others.  The  commonwealth  of  Venice,    which  hath  fubfifted  by 
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it  for  near  fourteen  hundred  years,  is  fo  jealous  of  all  its  members,  that  it 
keeps  continual  fpies  upon  their  adions;  and  if  anyone  of  them  prefume  to 
cenfure  the  eftablifhed  plan  of  that  republic,  or  touch  upon  any  of  its  fun- 
damentals, he  is  brought  before  a  fecret  council  of  ftate,  tried  in  a  mod  ri- 
gorous manner,  and  put  to  death  without  mercy.  The  ufual  way  of  pro- 
ceeding with  perfons  who  difcover  themfelves  unfatisfied  with  the  title  of 
their  Sovereign  in  defpotic  governments,  is  to  confine  the  malecontent,  if 
his  crimes  are  not  capital,  to  fome  caftle  or  dungeon  for  life.  There  is  in- 
deed no  conftitution,  fo  tame  and  carelefs  of  their  own  defence,  where  any 
perfon  dares  to  give  the  leaft  fign  or  intimation  of  being  a  traitor  in  his 
heart.  Our  EngliJIi  hiftory  furniflies  us  with  many  examples  of  great  feveri- 
ties  during  the  difputes  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancajler,  inflided 
on  fuch  perfons  as  fliewed  their  difaife^lion  to  the  Prince  who  was  on  the 
throne.  Every  one  kno^vs,  that  a  factious  inn-keeper,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  for  a  faucy  pun,  which  re- 
fie61ed,  in  a  very  dark  and  diftant  manner,  upon  the  title  of  that  Prince  to 
the  crown.  I  do  not  mention  the  practice  of  other  governments,  as  \vhat 
fhould  be  imitated  in  ours,  which,  God  be  thanked,  affords  us  all  the  reafon- 
able  liberty  of  fpeech  and  a6lion,  fuited  to  a  free  people ;  nor  do  I  take  no- 
tice of  this  laft  inflance  of  feverity  in  our  own  country,  to  juftify  fuch  a  pro- 
ceeding, but  only  to  difplay  the  mildnefs  and  forbearance  made  ufe  of  un- 
der the  reign  of  hisprefent  Majefty.  It  may,  however,  turn  to  the  advan- 
tage of  thofe  who  have  been  inftrumental  in  flirring  up  the  late  tumults  and 
feditions  among  the  people,  to  confider  the  treatment  which  fuch  a  la^vlefs 
ungoverned  rabble  would  have  met  with  in  any  other  country,  and  under 
any  other  Sovereign. 

Thefe  incendiaries  have  had  the  art  to  work  up  into  the  moft;  unnatural 
ferments,  the  moft  heavy  and  ftupid  part  of  the  community;  and  if  1  may 
ufe  a  fine  faying  of  Terence  upon  another  occafion,  to  convert  fools  into  mad- 
men. This  phrenfy  hath  beenraifed  among  them  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  has 
lately  difcovered  itfelf  in  a  fedition  which  is  without  a  parallel.  They  have 
had  the  fool-hardinefs  to  fet  a  mark  upon  themfelves  on  the  Pretendersh'irih.- 
day,  as  the  declared  friends  to  his  caufe,  and  profeffed  enemies  to  their  King 
and  country.  How  fatal  would  fuch  a  diftindion,  of  which  every  one  knew 
the  meaning,  have  proved  in  former  reigns,  when  many  a  circumftance  of 
lefs  fignificancy  has  been  conftrued  into  an  overt-ad  of  high-treafon!  This 
unexampled  piece  of  infolence  will  appear  under  its  juft  aggravations,  if  we 
confider  in  the  firft  place,  that  it  was  aimed  perfonally  at  the  King. 

I  do  not  remember  among  any  of  our  popular  commotions,  when  marks 
of  this  nature  have  been  in  fafliion,  that  either  fide  were  fo  void  of  common 
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fenfe,  as  to  intimate  by  them  an  averfion  to  their  Sovereign.  His  perfonwas 
ftill  held  as  facred  by  both  parties.  The  contention  was  not  who  fhould  be 
the  Monarch  over  them,  but  whofe  fcheme  of  pohcy  fhould  take  place  in 
his  adminiftration.  This  was  the  condud  of  Whigs  and  Tories  under  King 
Charles  the  Second's  reign,  when  men  hung  out  their  principles  in  different 
colored  ribbons.  Nay,  in  the  times  of  the  great  rebellion,  the  avowed  dif- 
affe6lion  of  the  people  always  terminated  in  evil  counfellors.  Such  an  open 
outrage  upon  Majefly,  fuch  an  oftentation  of  difloyalty,  was  referved  for 
that  infamous  rabble  of  Englijlimen,  who  may  be  juflly  looked  upon  as  the 
fcandal  of  the  prefent  age,  and  the  mofl  fhamelefs  and  abandoned  race  of 
men  that  olir  nation  has  yet  produced. 

In  the  next  place.  It  is  very  peculiar  to  this  mob  of  malecontents,  that 
they  did  not  only  diflinguiOi  themfelves  againfl  their  King,  but  againfl  a 
King  pofleffed  of  all  the  power  of  the  nation,  and  one  who  had  fo  very  lately 
cruflied  all  thofe  of  the  fame  principles,  that  had  bravery  enough  to  avow 
them  in  the  field  of  battle.  Whenever  was  there  an  inflance  of  a  King  who 
was  not  contemptible  for  his  weaknefs,  and  want  of  power  to  refent,  infulted 
by  a  few  of  his  unarmed  daftard  fubje^ls? 

It  is  plain,  from  this  fingle  confideration,  that  fuch  a  bafe  ungenerous 
race  of  men  could  rely  upon  nothing  for  their  own  fafety  in  this  affront  to  his 
Majefly,  but  the  known  gentlenefs  and  lenity  of  his  government.  Inflead  of 
being  deterred  by  knowing  that  he  had  in  his  hands  the  power  to  punifti 
them,  they  were  encouraged  by  knowing  that  he  had  not  the  inclination. 
In  a  word,  they  prefumed  upon  that  mercy,  which  in  all  their  converfations 
they  endeavour  to  depreciate  and  mifreprefent. 

It  is  a  very  fenfible  concern  to  every  one,  who  has  a  true  and  unfeigned 
refpe6l  for  our  national  religion,  to  hear  thefe  vile  mifcreants  calling  them- 
felves fons  of  the  Church  oi  England,  amidft  fuch  impious  tumults  and  dif- 
orders;  and  joining  in  the  cry  of  High-church,  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
wear  a  badge,  which  implies  their  inclination  to  deftroy  the  reformed  religion. 
Their  concern  for  the  church  always  rifes  higheft,  when  they  are  a6ling  in 
dire<5l  oppofition  to  its  dodrines.  Our  ftreets  are  filled  at  the  fame  time 
with  zeal  and  drunkennefs,  riots  and  religion.  We  muff  confefs,  if  noife 
and  clamor,  flander  and  calumny,  treafon  and  perjury,  were  articles  of  their 
communion,  there  would  be  none  living  more  pundual  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties ;  but  if  a  peaceable  behaviour,  a  love  of  truth,  and  a  fubmif- 
fion  to  fuperiors,  are  the  genuine  marks  of  our  profeflion,  we  ought  to  be 
very  heartily  afhamed  of  fuch  a  profligate  brotherhood.  Or  if  we  will  ftill 
think  and  own  thefe  men  to  be  true  fons  of  the  Church  of  England,  I  dare  fay 

there 
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there  is  no  church  in  Europe  which  will  envy  her  the  glory  of  fuch  difciples. 
But  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  are  not  fo  fond  of  party,  as  to  look  upon  a  man, 
becaufe  he  is  a  bad  chriftian,  to  be  a  good  Church  o^  England  man. 


N*^  53.  Friday,  June  2^. 


-Bellua   Centiceps.  Hor. 

THERE  is  fcarce  any  man  in  England,  of  what  denomination  foever, 
that  is  not  a  Free-thinker  in  politics,  and  hath  not  fome  particular 
notions  of  his  own,  by  which  he  diflinguifhes  himfelf  from  the  reft  of  the 
community.  Our  ifland,  which  was  formerly  called  a  nation  of  faints, 
may  now  be  called  a  nation  of  ftatefmen.  Almoft  every  age,  profeflion, 
and  fex  among  us,  has  its  favorite  fet  of  minifters,  and  fcheme  of  govern- 
ment. 

Our  children  are  initiated  into  fa61ions  before  they  know  their  right  hand 
from  their  left.  They  no  fooner  begin  to  fpeak,  but  Whig  and  Tory  are 
the  firft  words  they  learn.  They  are  taught  in  their  infancy  to  hate  one 
half  of  the  nation;  and  contrad  all  the  virulence  and  paffion  of  a  party, 
before   they  come  to   the  ufe  of  their  reafon. 

As  for  our  nobility,  they  are  politicians  by  birth;  and  though  the  com- 
mons of  the  nation  delegate  their  power  in  the  community  to  certain  repre- 
fentatives,  everyone  referves  to  himfelf  a  private  jurifdi6lion,  or  privilege, 
of  cenfuring  their  condud,  and  rectifying  the  legiflature.  There  is  fcarce 
a  frelh-man  in  either  univerfity,  who  is  not  able  to  mend  the  conftitution 
in  feveral  particulars.  We  fee  'fquires  and  yeomen  coming  up  to  town 
every  day,  fo  full  of  politics,  that,  to  ufe  the  thought  of  an  ingenious  gen- 
tleman, we  are  frequently  put  in  mind  of  Roman  Dilators,  Avho  were  called 
from  the  plough.  I  have  often  heard  of  a  fenior  alderman  in  Buckingham- 
Jliire,  who,  at  all  public  meetings,  grows  drunk  in  praife  of  ariflocracy,  and 
is  as  often  encountered  by  an  old  juftice  of  the  peace  who  lives  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  will  talk  you  from  morning  till  night  on  the  Gothic 
balance.  Who  hath  not  obferved  feveral  parifli  clerks,  that  have  ranfacked 
Hopkins  and  Sternhold,  for  ftaves  in  favor  of  the  race  of  Jacob;  after  the  exam- 
ple of  their  politic  predeceffors  in  Oliver  s,  days,  who  on  every  fabbath  were 
for  binding  kings  in  chains,  and  nobles  in  links  of  iron!  You  can  fcarce  fee 
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a  b  ench  of  porters  without  two  or  three  cafuifts  in  it,  that  will  fettle  you 
the  right  of  princes,  and  ftate  the  bounds  of  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  power, 
in  the  drinking  of  a  pot  of  ale.  What  is  more  ufual,  than  on  a  rejoicing 
night  to  meet  with  a  drunken  cobler  bawling  out  for  the  church,  and  per- 
haps knocked  down  a  little  after,  by  an  enemy  in  his  own  profeffion, 
who  is  a  lover  of  moderation? 

We  have  taken  notice  in  former  papers  of  this  political  ferment  being  got 
into  the  female  fex,  and  of  the  wild  work  it  makes  among  them.  We  have 
had  a  late  moft  remarkable  inftance  of  it  in  the  conteft  between  a  filler  of  the 
White  Roje,  and  a  beautiful  and  loyal  young  Lady /who,  tofhew  her  zeal  for 
Revolution  principles,  had  adorned  her  pretty  bofom  with  a  Sweet  William. 
The  rabble  of  the  fex  have  not  been  afhamed  very  lately  to  gather  about 
bonfires,  and  to  fcream  out  their  principles  in  the  public  ftreets.  In  fhort, 
there  is  hardly  a  female  in  this  our  metropolis,  who  is  not  a  competent 
judge  of  our  higheft  controverfies  in  church  and  flate.  We  have  feveral 
oifler-women  that  hold  the  unlawfulnefs  of  epifcopacy;  and  cinder-wenches 
that  are  great  fticklers  for  indefeafible  right. 

Of  all  the  ways  and  means  by  which  this  political  humor  hath  been  pro- 
pagated among  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  I  cannot  fingle  out  any  fo  pre- 
valent and  univerfal,  as  the  lateconftant  application  of  theprefs  to  thepub- 
lifhing  of  ftate-matters.  We  hear  of  feveral  that  are  newly  ereded  in  the 
country,  and  fet  apart  for  this  particular  ufe.  For,  it  feems,  the  people  of 
Exeter,  Salijhury,  and  other  large  towns,  are  refolved  to  be  as  great  politi- 
cians as  the  inhabitants  of  London  and  Wejlminjier;  and  deal  out  fuch  news 
of  their  own  printing,  as  is  bell  fuited  to  the  genius  of  the  market-people, 
and  the  talle  of  the  country. 

One  cannot  but  be  forry,  for  the  fake  ofthefe  places,  that  fuch  a  pernici- 
ous machine  is  ere6led  among  them;  for  it  is  very  well  known  here,  that 
the  making  of  the  politician  is  the  breaking  of  the  tradefman.  When  a  citi- 
zen turns  a  Macliiavel,  he  grows  too  cunning  to  mind  his  own  bufmefs;  and 
I  have  heard  a  curious  obfervation,  that  the  woollen  manufadure  has  of 
late  years  decayed  in  proportion  as  the  paper  raanufaflure  has  increafed. 
Whether  the  one  may  not  properly  be  looked  upon  as  the  occafion  of  the 
other,  I  fhall  leave  to  the  judgment  of  perfons  more  profound  in  political 
enquiries. 

As  our  news-writers  record  many  fa6ls,  which,  to  ufe  their  own  phrafe,  af- 
ford great  matter  of  f peculation,  their  Readers  fpeculate  accordingly,  and  by 
their  variety  of  conjectures,  in  a  few  years  become  confummate  ftatefmen; 
befides,  as  their  papers  are  filled  with  a  different  party  fpirit,  they  naturally 
divide  the  people  into  different  fentiments,  who  generally  confider  rather  the 
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principles,  than  the  truth  of  the  news-writer.  This  humor  prevails  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  there  are  feveral  well-meaning  perfons  in  the  nation,  who 
have  beer  fo  milled  by  their  favorite  authors  of  this  kind,  that  in  the  prefent 
contention  between  the  Turk  and  the  Emperor,  they  are  gone  over  infen- 
fibly  from  the  interefts  of  chriflianity,  and  become  well-wilhers  to  the  Ma- 
hometan caufe.  In  a  word,  almoft  every  news-writer  has  his  fed,  which 
(confidering  the  natural  genius  of  our  countrymen  to  mix,  vary,  or  refine 
in  notions  of  ftate)  furniilies  every  man,  by  degrees,  with  a  particular  fy- 
ftem  of  policy.  For,  however  any  one  may  concur  in  the  general  fcheme 
of  his  party,  it  is  flill  with  certain  referves  and  deviations,  and  with  a  falvo 
to  his  own  private  judgment. 

Among  this  innumerable  herd  of  politicians,  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of 
one  fet,  who  do  not  feem  to  play  fair  with  the  reft  of  the  fraternity,  and 
make  a  very  confiderable  clafs  of  men.  Thefe  are  fuch  as  we  may  call  the 
Afterwife,  who,  when  any  proje6l  fails,  or  hath  not  had  its  defired  effe6l, 
forefaw  all  the  inconveniencies  that  would  arife  from  it,  though  they  kept 
their  thoughts  to  themfelves  till  they  difcovered  the  iOTue.  Nay,  there  is  no- 
thing more  ufual  than  for  fome  of  thefe  wife  men,  who  applauded  public 
meafures,  before  they  were  put  in  execution,  to  condemn  them  upon  their 
proving  unfuccefsful.  The  didators  in  Coffee-houfes  are  generally  of  this 
rank,  who  often  give  flirewd  intimations  that  things  would  have  taken 
another  turn,  had  they  been  members  of  the  cabinet. 

How  difficult  muft  it  be  for  any  form  of  government  to  continue  undi- 
flurbed,  or  any  ruler  to  live  uncenfured,  where  every  one  of  the  community 
is  thus  qualified  for  modelling  the  conftitution,  and  is  fo  good  a  judge  in 
matters  of  ftate !  A  famous  French  wit,  to  fhew  how  the  Monarch  of  that 
nation,  ^vho  has  no  partners  in  his  fovereignty,  is  better  able  to  make  his 
way  through  all  the  difficulties  of  government,  than  an  Emperor  of  Germany, 
who  ads  in  concert  with  many  inferior  fellow  fovereigns;  compares  the  firft 
to  a  ferpent  with  many  tails  to  one  head;  and  the  other  to  a  ferpent  with 
one  tail  to  many  heads;  and  puts  the  queftion,  which  of  them  is  like  to 
glide  with  moft  eafe  and  adivity  through  a  thicket?  The  fame  comparifon 
will  hold  in  the  bufinefs  of  a  nation'  conduced  by  a  miniftry,  or  a  whole 
kingdom  of  politicians. 
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T'u,  nifi  ventis 


Debes  ludibrium,  cave. 
Xuper  Jollicitum  quce  mihi  tadium, 
JVu7ic  defiderium,  curaque  non  levis.  Hor. 

TH  E  general  divifion  of  the  BritiJJi  nation  is  into  Whigs  and  Tories, 
there  being  very  few,  if  any,  who  ftand  neuters  in  the  difpute,  with- 
out ranging  themfelves  under  one  of  thefe  denominations.  One  would 
therefore  be  apt  to  think,  that  every  member  of  the  community,  who  em- 
braces with  vehemence  the  principles  of  either  of  thefe  parties,  had  tho- 
roughly fifted  and  examined  them,  and  was  fecretly  convinced  of  their  pre- 
ference to  thofe  of  that  party  which  he  rejeds.  And  yet  is  certain,  that 
mofl  of  our  fellow  fubje(5ls  are  guided  in  this  particular,  either  by  the  pre- 
judice of  education,  private  interefl,  perfonal  friendfhips,  or  a  deference 
to  the  judgment  of  thofe,  who  perhaps  in  their  own  hearts  difapprove  the 
opinions  which  they  induftrioufly  fpread  among  the  multitude.  Nay,  there 
is  nothing  more  undoubtedly  true,  than  that  great  numbers  of  one  fide  con- 
cur in  reality  with  the  notions  of  thofe  whom  they  oppofe,  were  they  able 
to  explain  their  implicit  fentiments,  and  to  tell  their  own  meaning. 

However,  as  it  becomes  every  reafonable  man  to  examine  thofe  princi- 
ples by  which  he  ads,  I  fliall  in  this  paper  feledfome  confiderations,  out  of 
many,  that  might  be  inlifted  on,  to  fliew  the  preference  of  what  is  generally 
called  the  Whig-fcheme,  to  that  which  is  efpoufed  by  the  Tories. 

This  will  appear  in  the  firfl  place,  if  we  refled  upon  the  tendency  of 
their  refpedive  principles,  fuppofmg  them  carried  to  their  utmofl  extre- 
mity. For,  if  in  this  cafe,  the  worft  confequences  of  the  one  are  more 
eligible  than  the  worft  confequences  of  the  other,  it  is  a  plain  argument, 
that  thofe  principles  are  the  moft  eligible  of  the  two,  whofe  effeds  are  the 
leaft  pernicious.  Now  the  tendency  of  thefe  two  different  fets  of  princi- 
ples, as  they  are  charged  upon  each  party  by  its  antagonifts,  is  as  follows. 
The  Tories  tell  us,  that  the  Whig-fcheme  would  end  in  prefbyterianifm  and 
a  commonwealth.  The  Whigs  tell  us,  on  the  other  fide,  that  theTory-fcheme 
would  terminate  in  popery  and  arbitrary  government.  Were  thefe  re- 
proaches 
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preaches  mutually  true;  \vhich  -would  be  moft  preferable  to  any  man  of  com- 
mon fenfe,  prefbyterianifm  and  a  republican  form  of  government,  or  po- 
pery and  tyranny?  Both  extremes  are  indeed  dreadful,  but  not  equally  fo; 
both  to  be  regarded  with  the  utmofl  averfion  by  the  friends  of  our  confti- 
tution,  and  lovers  of  our  country:  but  if  one  of  them  were  inevitable,  who 
would  not  rather  choofe  to  live  under  a  flate  of  excelTive  liberty,  than  of 
flavery,  and  not  prefer  a  religion  that  differs  from  our  o^vn  in  the  circum- 
ftantials,  before  one  that  differs  from  it  in  the  eifentials  of  chriftianity! 

Secondly,  Let  us  look  into  the  hiflory  of  England^  and  fee  under  which 
of  thefe  two  fchemes  the  nation  hath  enjoyed  moft  honor  and  profperity. 
If  we  obferve  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  dLndliXn^  James  the  firft  (which 
an  impudent  Frenchman  calls  the  reigns  of  King  Elizabeth  andQiieen  James) 
we  find  the  Whig-fcheme  took  place  under  the  firft,  and  the  Tory-fcheme 
under  the  latter.  The  firft,  in  whom  the  Whigs  have  always  gloried,  op- 
pofed  and  humbled  the  moft  powerful  among  the  Romari  Catholic  Princes; 
raifed  andfupported  the  Dutch;  aftifted  the  French  proteftants;  and  made  the 
reformed  religion  an  over-balance  for  popery  through  all  Europe.  On  the 
contrarv,  her  fuccefibr  asj2:randifed  the  Catholic  Kinsr;  alienated  himfelf 
from  the  Dutch;  fuffered  the  French  power  to  increafe,  till  it  was  too  late  to 
remedy  it;  and  abandoned  the  interefts  of  the  King  oi Bohemia,  grandfather 
to  his  prefent  Majefty,  which  might  have  fpread  the  reformed  religion 
through  all  Germany.  I  need  not  defcribe  to  the  Reader  the  different  ftate 
of  the  kingdom,  as  to  its  reputation,  trade,  and  wealth,  under  thefe  two 
reigns.  We  might,  after  this,  compare  the  figure  in  -which  thefe  kingdoms, 
and  the  whole  proteftant  intereft  of  Europe,  were  placed  by  the  condu6l  of 
King  Charles  the  Second,  and  that  of  King  William;  and  every  one  knows 
which  of  the  fchemes  prevailed  in  each  of  thofe  reigns.  I  fhall  not  impute 
to  any  Tory-fcheme  the  adminiftration  of  King  James  the  fecond,  on  con- 
dition that  they  do  not  reproach  the  Whigs  with  the  ufurpation  of  Oliver;  as 
being  fatisfied  that  the  principles  of  thofe  governments  are  refpedively  dif- 
claimed  and  abhorred  by  all  the  men  of  fenfe  and  virtue  in  both  parties, 
as  thev  now  ftand.  But  we  have  a  frelh  inftance  which  will  be  remem- 
bered  with  grief  by  the  prefent  age  and  all  our  pofterity,  of  the  influence 
both  of  Whig  and  Tory  principles  in  the  late  reign.  Was  England  ever  fo 
glorious  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  as  in  that  part  of  it,  when  the  firft  prevailed? 
or  was  it  evermore  contemptible  than  when  the  laft  took  place? 

I  fliall  add,  under  this  head,  the  preference  of  the  Whig-fcheme,  with  re- 
gard to  foreigners.  All  the  proteftant  ftates  of  Europe,  who  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  neutral  judges  between  both  parties,  and  are -^vell-wifhers  to  us  in 
general,  as  to  a  Proteftant  people,  rejoice  upon  thefuccefs  of  a  Whig-fcheme; 
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whilft  all  of  the  church  of  Rome,  who  contemn,  hate  and  deteft  us  as  the 
great  bulwark  of  herefy,  are  as  much  pleafed  when  the  oppofite  party  tri- 
umphs in  its  turn.  And  here  let  any  impartial  man  put  this  queftion  to  his 
own  heart,  whether  that  party  doth  not  a6l  reafonably,  who  look  upon  the 
Dutch  as  their  genuine  friends  and  allies,  confidering  that  they  are  of  the 
reformed  religion,  that  they  have  affifted  us  in  the  greateft  times  of  necef- 
fity,  and  that  they  can  never  entertain  a  thought  of  reducing  us  under 
their  power.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  let  him  confider  whether  that  party 
ads  with  more  reafon,  who  are  the  avowed  friends  of  a  nation,  that  are  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  that  have  cruelly  perfecuted  our  brethren  of  the 
reformation,  that  have  made  attempts  in  all  ages  to  conquer  this  ifland, 
and  fupportedthe  intereft  of  that  Prince,  who  abdicated  the  throne,  and  had 
endeavoured  to  fubvert  our  civil  and  religious  liberties. 

Thirdly,  let  us  compare  thefe  two  fchemes  from  the  effe6ls  they  produce 
among  ourfelves  within  our  own  ifland;  and  thefe  we  may  confider,  firft, 
with  regard  to  the  King,  and  fecondly,  with  regard  to  the  people. 

Firft,  With  regard  to  the  King.  The  Whigs  have  always  profeffed  and 
pra^tifed  an  obedience  which  they  conceive  agreeable  to  the  conftitution; 
whereas  the  Tories  have  concurred  with  the  Whigs  in  their  pra6lice,  though 
they  differ  from  them  in  their  profeffions;  and  have  avowed  a  principle  of 
pallive-obedience,  to  the  temptation,  and  afterwards  to  the  deftru6lion  of 
thofe  who  have  relied  upon  it.  Nor  muft  I  here  omit  to  take  notice  of  that 
firm  and  zealous  adherence  which  the  Whig  party  have  fliewn  to  the  prote- 
flant  fucceffion,  and  to  the  caufe  of  his  prefent  Majefty.  I  have  never  heard 
of  any  in  this  principle,  who  was  either  guilty  or  fufpe<51:ed  of  raeafures  to 
defeat  this  eftablifhment,  or  to  overturn  it,  fince  it  has  taken  effecl;.  A  con- 
fideration,  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  put  to  filence  thofe  who  upbraid  the 
Whig-fchemes  of  government,  with  an  inclination  to  a  commonwealth,  or 
a  difaffe^lion  to  Kings. 

Secondly,  With  regard  to  the  people.  Everyone  muft  own  that  thofe  laws 
which  have  moft  conduced  to  the  eafe  and  happinefs  of  the  fubje6t,  have 
always  pafled  in  thofe  parliaments,  which  their  enemies  branded  with  the 
name  of  Whig,  and  during  the  time  of  a  Whig  miniftry.  And  what  is  very 
remarkable,  the  Tories  are  now  forced  to  have  recourfe  to  thofe  laws  for 
Ihelter  and  protedion:  by  which  they  tacitly  do  honor  to  the  Whig-fcheme, 
and  own  it  more  accommodated  to  the  happinefs  of  the  people,  than  that 
which  they  efpoufe. 

I  hope  I  need  not  qualify  thefe  remarks  with  a  fuppofition  which  I  have 
gone  upon  through  the  whole  courfe  of  my  papers,  that  I  am  far  from  con- 
fidering a  great  part  of  thofe  who  call  themfelves  Tories,  as  enemies  to  the 

prefent 
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prefent  eftablifiiment ;  and  that  by  the  Whigs  I  always  mean  thofe  who  are 
friends  to  our  conflitution  both  in  church  and  flate.  As  we  may  look  upon 
thefe  to  be,  in  the  main,  true  lovers  of  their  religion  and  country,  they 
feem  rather  to  be  di\'ided  by  accidental  friendfhips  and  circumflances,  than 
by  any  effential  diftin(rtion. 

N°  55.  Friday^  June  29. 

cccfms  artcmquerepono.  ^'^^Z- 


ARifing  of  parliament  being  a  kind  of  cefTation  from  politics,  the  Free- 
holder cannot  let  his  paper  drop  at  a  more  proper  jun6lure.  I  would 
not  be  accelTary  to  the  continuing  of  our  political  ferment,  when  occafions 
of  difpute  are  not  adminiflered  to  us  by  matters  depending  before  the  le- 
giflature;  and  when  debates  without  doors  naturally  fall  with  thofe  in  the 
two  houfes  of  parliament.  At  the  fame  time  a  BritiJJi  Free-holder  would  very 
ill  difcharge  his  part,  if  he  did  not  acknowledge,  with  becoming  duty  and 
gratitude,  the  excellency  and  feafonablenefs  of  thofe  laws,  by  which  the 
reprefentatives  of  men  in  his  rank  have  recovered  their  country  in  a  great 
meafure  out  of  its  confufions,  and  provided  for  its  future  peace  and  hap- 
pinefs  under  the  prefent  eftablifhment.  Their  unanimous  and  regular 
proceeding,  under  the  conduct  of  that  honorable  perfon  who  fills  their  chair 
with  the  moft  confummate  abilities,  and  hath  juftly  gained  the  efteemofall 
fides  by  the  impartiality  of  his  behaviour;  the  abfolute  neceffity  of  fome 
a6ls  which  they  have  pafTed,  and  their  dif-inclination  to  extend  them  any 
longer,  than  that  neceffity  required;  their  manifeft  averfion  to  enter  upon 
fchemes,  which  the  enemies  of  our  peace  had  infmuated  ,to  have  been  their 
defign;  together  with  that  temper  fo  fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  fuch  an  af- 
fembly,  at  a  jundure  when  it  might  have  been  expededthat  very  unufual 
heats  would  have  arifen  in  a  Houfe  of  Commons,  fo  zealous  for  their  King 
and  country;  will  be  fufficient  to  quiet  thofe  groundlefs  jealouCes  and  fuf- 
picions,  which  have  been  induftrioufly  propagated  by  the  ill-wifhers  to  our 
conflitution. 

The  undertaking,  which  I  am  now  laying  down,  -was  entered  upon  in  the 
very  crifis  of  the    late  rebellion,  when  it   ^vas  the  duty  of  every  Briton  to 

contri- 
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contribute  his  ulmoft  afliftance  to  the  government,  in  a  manner  fuitable  to 
his  ftation  and  abilities.  All  fervices  which  had  a  tendency  to  this  end,  had 
a  degree  of  merit  in  them,  in  proportion  as  the  event  of  that  caufe  which 
they  efpoufed  was  then  doubtful.  But  at  prefent  they  might  be  regarded, 
not  as  duties  of  private  men  to  their  endangered  country,  but  as  infults  of 
the  fuccefsful  over  their  defeated  enemies. 

Our  nation  indeed  continues  to  be  agitated  with  confufions  and  tu- 
mults ;  but,  God  be  thanked,  thefe  are  only  the  impotent  remains  of 
an  unnatural  rebellion,  and  are  no  more  than  the  after-toffings  of  a  fea 
when  the  llorm  is  laid.  The  enemies  of  his  prefent  Majefty,  inftead  of 
feeing  him  driven  from  his  throne,  as  they  vainly  hoped,  find  him  in  a 
condition  to  vifit  his  dominions  in  Germany,  without  any  danger  to  him- 
felf  or  to  the  public;  whilft  his  dutiful  fubje^ls  would  be  in  no  ordinary 
concern  upon  this  occafion,  had  they  not  the  confolation  to  find  them- 
felves  left  under  the  protection  of  a  Prince,  who  makes  it  his  ambition  to 
copy  out  his  Royal  father's  example;  and  who,  by  his  duty  to  his  Ma- 
jelly  and  affedion  to  his  people,  is  fo  well  qualified  to  be  the  guardian  of 
the  tealm. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  continue  a  paper  of  this  kind,  if  one  were 
difpofed  to  refume  the  fame  fubjeds,  and  weary  out  the  Reader  with  the 
fame  thoughts  in  a  different  phrafe,  or  to  ramble  through  the  caufe  of 
Whig  and  Tory  without  any  certain  aim  or  method,  in  every  particu- 
lar difcourfe.  Such  a  pradice  in  political  writers,  is  like  that  of  fome 
preachers  taken  notice  of  by  Dr.  South,  who  being  prepared  only  upon 
two  or  three  points  of  dodrine,  run  the  fame  round  with  their  audience, 
from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other,  and  are  always  forced  to  tell  them, 
by  way  of  preface,  Thefe  are  particulars  of  fo  great  importance,  that 
they  cannot  be  fufficiently  inculcated.  To  avoid  this  method  of  tautolo- 
gy, I  have  endeavoured  to  make  every  paper  a  diftincl  effay  upon  fome 
particular  fubjeCl,  without  deviating  into  points  foreign  to  the  tenor  of 
each  difcourfe.  They  are  indeed  moft  of  them  effays  upon  government, 
but  with  a  view  to  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs  in  Great  Britain;  fo  that 
if  they  have  the  good  fortune  to  live  longer  than  works  of  this  nature 
generally  do,  future  readers  may  fee  in  them,  the  complexion  of  the  times 
in  which  they  were  written.  However,  as  there  is  no  employment  fo 
irkfome,  as  that  of  tranfcribing  out  of  one's  felf,  next  to  that  of  tranfcrib- 
ing  out  of  others,  I  fhall  let  drop  the  work,  fince  there  do  not  occur  to 
me  any  material  points  arifing  from  our  prefent  fituation,  which  I  have 
not  already  touched  upon. 

As 
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As  to  the  reafonings  in  thefe  feveral  papers,  I  mufl  leave  them  to  the 
judgment  of  others.  I  have  taken  particular  care  that  they  fhould  be  con- 
formable to  our  conftitution,  and  free  from  that  mixture  of  violence  and 
paflTion,  which  fo  often  creeps  into  the  works  of  political  ^vriters.  A  good 
caufe  doth  not  want  any  bitternefs  to  fupport  it,  as  a  bad  one  cannot  fub- 
fift  without  it.  It  is  indeed  obfervable,  that  an  author  is  fcurrilous  in  pro- 
portion as  he  is  dull;  and  feems  rather  to  be  in  a  paflion,  becaufe  he  can- 
not find  out  what  to  fay  for  his  own  opinion,  than  becaufe  he  has  difco- 
vered  any  pernicious  abfurdities  in  that  of  his  antagonifls.  A  manfatirifed 
by  writers  of  this  clafs,  is  like  one  burnt  in  the  hand  with  a  cold  iron  :  there 
may  be  ignominious  terms  and  words  of  infamy  in  the  ftamp,  but  they  leave 
no  impreflTion  behind  them. 

It  would  indeed  have  been  an  unpardonable  infolence  for  a  fellow  fub- 
je61;  to  treat  in  a  vindidive  and  cruel  flyle,  thofe  perfons  whom  his  Majefty 
has  endeavoured  to  reduce  to  obedience  by  gentle  methods,  which  he  has  de- 
clared from  the  throne  to  be  mojl  agreeable  to  his  inclinations .  May  we  not  hope 
that  all  of  this  kind,  who  have  the  leaft  fentiments  of  honor  or  gratitude, 
will  be  won  over  to  their  duty  by  fo  many  inftances  of  Royal  clemency,  in 
the  midft  of  fo  many  repeated  provocations !  May  we  not  exped  that  Cicero's 
words  to  Cafar,  in  which  he  fpeaks  of  thofe  who  were  Ccsfars  enemies,  and 
of  his  condu6l  tov/ards  them,  may  be  applied  to  his  Majefty;  Omnes  enim qui 
fuerunt,  aut  fud  pertinacid  vitam  amijerunt,  aut  tud  mifericordid  refinuenmt;  ut  aut 

nulli  fuperfint  de  inimicis,  aut  qui  Juperfuerunt,  amicijfimifint. Quare  gaude  tuo 

ijlo  tarn  excellenti  bono,  etfruere  cumjortund  et  gloria,  turn  etiam  naturd,   et  moribus 

tuis.    Ex  quo  quidem  maximus  cjl  frucliis,  jucunditafque  fapienti Nihil  hah  et  nee 

fortuna  tua  majus,  qudm  ut  pojjis,  nee  natura  tua  melius,  qudm  utvelis,  quambluri?nos 
conjervare. 

As  for  thofe  papers  of  a  gayer  turn,  which  may  be  met  with  in  this  col- 
ledion,  my  Reader  will  of  himfelf,  confider  how  requifite  they  are  to  gain 
and  keep  up  an  audience  to  matters  of  this  nature;  and  will  perhaps  be  the 
more  indulgent  to  them,  if  he  obferves,  that  they  are  none  of  them  without 
a  moral,  nor  contain  any  thing  but  what  is  confiftent  with  decency  and 
good  manners. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  defign  of  the  whole  work  has  been  to  free  the  peo- 
ple's minds  from  thofe  prejudices  conveyed  into  them,  by  the  enemies  to  the 
prefent  eftablifhment,  againft  the  King  and  Royal  Family,  by  opening  and 
explaining  their  real  chara^lers;  to  fet  forth  his  Majefty's  proceedino-s, 
which  have  been  very  grofly  mifreprefented,  in  a  fair  and  impartial  lio-ht; 
to  ftiew  the  reafonablenefs  and  necelTity  of  our  oppofing  the  Pretender  to 
his  dominions,  if  we  have  any  regard  to  our  religion  and  liberties:  and    in 
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a  word,  to  incline  the  minds  of  the  people  to  the  defire  and  enjoyment  of 
their  own  happinefs.  There  is  no  queftion,  humanly  fpeaking,  but  thefe 
great  ends  will  be  brought  about  infenfibly,  as  men  will  grow  weary  of 
a  fruitlefs  oppofition;  and  be  convinced  by  experience,  of  a  neceffity  to  ac- 
quiefce  under  a  government  which  daily  gathers  ftrength,  and  is  able  to  dif- 
appoint  the  utmoft  efforts  of  its  enemies.  In  the  mean  while,  I  would  re- 
commend to  our  malecontents,  the  advice  given  by  a  great  moralifl;  to  his 
friend  upon  another  occafion ;  that  he  would  fhew  it  was  in  the  power  of 
wifdom  to  compofe  his  paffions;  and  let  that  be  the  work  of  reafon  which 
would  certainly  be  the  effe6l  of  time. 

I  fhall  only  add,  that  if  any  writer  ftiall  do  this  paper  fo  much  honor,  as 
to  infcribe  the  title  of  it  to  others,  which  may  be  publifhed  upon  the  laying 
down  of  this  work ;  the  whole  praife  or  difpraife  of  fuch  a  performance, 
will  belong  to  fome  other  author;  this  fifty  fifth  being  the  lafl  paper  that 
will  come  from  the  hand  of  the  Free-holde,r. 
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S  E  C  T  I  O  N     I. 

I.  General  divifwn  of  the  following  difcoiirfe,  with  regard  to  Pagan  and  Jewilh  au- 
thors, who  mention  particulars  relating  to  our  Saviour. 

II.  Not  probable  that  any  fuchfhoidd  be  mentioned  by  Pagan  writers  who  lived  at  the 
fame  time,  from  the  nature  offiich  tranfadions : 

III.  Efpecially  when  related  by  the  Jews : 

IV.  A7id  heard  at  a  d fiance  by  thofe  who  pretended  to  as  great  miracles  of  their  own, 

V.  Bejides  that,  no  Pagan  writers  of  that  age  lived  /?z  Judaea  or  its  confines. 

VI.  And  becaufe  many  books  of  that  age  are  loft. 

VII.  An  inflance  of  one  record  proved  authentic. 

VIII.  Afecond  record  of  probable,  though  not  undoubted,  authority. 

THAT  I  may  lay  before  you  a  full  ftate  of  the  fubjed  under  our  confide- 
ration,  and  methodife  the  feveral  particulars  'that  I  touched  upon  in 
difcourfe  with  you;  I  fliall  firfl  take  notice  of  fuch  Pagan  authors,  as  have 
given  their  teftimony  to  the  hiftory  of  our  Saviour;  reduce  thefe  authors 
under  their  refpe^^ive  clalTes,  and  (hew  what  authority  their  teftimonies  carry 
with  them.  Secondly,  I  fliall  take  notice  of  Jewifh  authors  in  the  fame 
light. 

II.  There  are  many  reafons,  why  you  fhould  not  expe61  that  matters  of  fuch 
a  wonderful  nature  fliould  be  taken  notice  of  by  thofe  eminent  Pagan  wri- 
ters 
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ters,  who  were  contemporaries  with  Jefus  Chrijl,  or  by  thofe  who  lived  be- 
fore his  difciples  had  perfonally  appeared  among  them,  and  afcertained  the 
report  which  had  gone  abroad  concerning  a  life  fo  full  of  miracles. 

Suppofmg  fuch  things  had  happened  at  this  day  in  Stvitterland,  or  among 
the  Grijons,  who  make  a  greater  figure  in  Europe  than  Judcea  did  in  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  would  they  be  immediately  believed  by  thofe  who  live  at  a 
great  diftance  from  them?  or  would  any  certain  account  of  them  be  tranf- 
mitted  into  foreign  countries,  within  fo  fhort  a  fpace  of  time  as  that  of  our 
Saviour's  public  miniftry?  Such  kinds  of  news,  though  never  fo  true,  feldom 
gain  credit,  till  fome  time  after  they  are  tranfaded  and  expofed  to  the  exa- 
mination of  the  curious,  who  by  laying  together  circumftances,  atteftations, 
and  chara61ers  of  thofe  who  are  concerned  in  them,  either  receive'  or  rejed: 
what  at  firft  none  but  eye-witneffes  could  abfolutely  believe  or  difbelieve. 
In  a  cafe  of  this  fort,  it  was  natural  for  men  of  fenfe  and  learning  to  treat 
the  whole  account  as  fabulous,  or  at  farthell  to  fufpend  their  belief  of  it, 
until  all  things  flood  together  in  their  full  light. 

III.  Befides,  the  Jews  were  branded  not  only  for  fuperflitions  different 
from  all  the  religions  of  the  Pagan  world,  but  in  a  particular  manner  ridi- 
culed for  being  a  credulous  people;  fo  that  whatever  reports  of  fuch  a  na- 
ture came  out  of  that  country,  were  looked  upon  by  the  heathen  world  as 
falfe,  frivolous,  and  improbable. 

IV.  We  may  further  obferve,  that  the  ordinary  pradiceof  magic  in  thofe 
times,  with  the  many  pretended  prodigies,  divinations,  apparitions,  and  lo- 
cal miracles  among  the  Heathens,  made  them  lefs  attentive  to  fuch  news 
from  Judcea,  till  they  had  time  to  confider  the  nature,  the  occafion,  and  the 
end  of  our  Saviour's  miracles,  and  were  awakened  by  many  furprifmg  events 
to  allow  them  any  confideration  at  all. 

V.  We  are  indeed  told  by  St.  Matthew,  that  the  fame  of  our  Saviour  dur- 
ing his  life,  went  throughout  all  Syria,  and  that  there  followed  him  great 
multitudes  of  people  from  Galilee,  Judcea,  Decapolis,  Idumcsa,  from  beyond  Jor- 
dan,  and  from  Tyre  and  Sidon.  Now  had  there  been  any  hiftorians  of  thofe 
times  and  places,  we  might  have  expected  to  have  feen  in  them  fome  account 
of  thofe  wonderful  tranfadions  in  Judcea;  but  there  is  notany  fingle  author 
extant,  in  any  kind,  of  that  age,  in  any  of  thofe  countries. 

VI.  How  many  books  have  perifhed  in  which  pofTibly  there  might  have 
been  mention  of  our  Saviour  ?  Look  among  the  Romans,  how  few  of  their 
writings  are  come  down  to  our  times?  In  the  fpace  of  two  hundred  years 
from  our  Saviour's  birth,  when  there  was  fuch  a  multitude  of  writers  in  all 
kinds,  how  fmall  is  the  number  of  authors  that  have  made  their  way  to  the 

prefent  age? 
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VII.  One  authentic  record,  and  that  the  rnofl  authentic  heathen  record, 
we  are  pretty  fure  is  loft.  I  mean  the  account  fent  by  the  Governor  of  Judaa, 
under  whom  our  Saviour  was  judged,  condemned,  and  crucified.  It  was  the 
cuftom  in  the  Roman  empire,  as  it  is  to  this  day  in  all  the  governments  of 
the  world,  for  the  prasfe^ls  and  viceroys  of  diftant  provinces  to  tranfmit  to 
their  Sovereign  a  fummary  relation  of  every  thing  remarkable  in  their  ad- 
miniftration.  That  Pontius  Pilate,  in  his  account,  would  have  touched  on  fo  ex- 
traordinary an  event  in  Judcca, is  not  to  be  doubted;  and  that  he  a(51ually  did, 
we  learn  from  Jujlin  Martyr,  who  lived  about  a  hundred  years  after  our  Sa- 
viour's death,  redded,  made  converts,  and  fuffered  martyrdom  at  Rome, 
where  he  was  engaged  with  philofophers,  and  in  a  particular  manner  with 
Crejcens  the  Cynic,  who  could  eafily  have  detected,  and  would  not  fail  to  have 
expofed  him,  had  he  quoted  a  record  not  in  being,  or  made  any  falfe  cita- 
tion out  of  it.  Would  the  great  apologift  have  challenged  Crejcens  to  difpute 
the  caufe  of  Chriftianity  with  him  before  the  Roman  Senate,  had  he  forged 
fuch  an  evidence?  or  would  Crejcens  have  refufed  the  challenge,  could  he 
have  triumphed  over  him  in  the  detection  of  fuch  a  forgery.^  To  which  we 
muft  add,  that  the  apology,  which  appeals  to  this  record,  was  prefented  to  a 
learned  Emperor,  and  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Roman  Senate.  This  father  in 
his  apology,  fpeaking  of  the  death  and  fufFering  of  our  Saviour,  refers  the 
Emperor  for  the  truth  of  what  he  fays  to  the  acfls  of  Pontius  Pilate,  which  I 
have  here  mentioned.  Tertullian,  who  wrote  his  apology  about  fifty  years  af- 
ter Jujlin,  doubtlefs  referred  to  the  fame  record,  when  he  tells  the  Governor 
oi  Rome,  that  the  Emperor  Tiberius  having  received  an  account  out  of  Pfl/(f/?e>i^ 
in  Syria  of  the  Divine  Perfon,  who  had  appeared  in  that  country,  paid  him 
a  particular  regard,  andthreatened  to  punifli  any  who  fhouldaccufe  thechrif- 
tians;  nay,  that  the  Emperor  would  have  adopted  him  among  the  deities 
whom  they  worfhipped,  had  not  the  Senate  refufed  to  come  into  hispropo- 
fal.  Tcrtullian,  who  gives  us  this  hiftory,  wasnot  only  one  of  the  mofl  learned 
men  of  his  age,  but,  what  adds  a  greater  weight  to  hisauthority  in  this  cafe, 
was  eminently  flcilful  and  well  read  in  the  laws  of  the  Roman  empire.  Nor 
can  it  be  faid,  that  Tertullian  grounded  his  quotation  upon  the  authority 
oi  Jujlin  Martyr,  becaufe  we  find  he  mixes  it  with  matters  of  fad  which  are 
not  related  by  that  author.  Eujebius  mentions  the  fame  ancient  record,  but 
as  it  was  not  extant  in  his  time,  I  fhall  not  infift  upon  his  authority  in  this 
point.  If  it  be  objeded  that  this  particular  is  not  mentioned  in  any  Ro- 
man hiftorian,  I  fhall  ufe  the  fame  argument  in  a  parallel  cafe,  and  fee 
whether  it  will  carry  any  force  with  it.  Ulpian  the  great  Roman  la^vye^ 
gathered  together  all    the  imperial  edi6ls  that  had  been  made  againftthe 

chriftians. 
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chriftians.  But  did  any  one  ever  fay  that  there  had  been  no  fuch  edi^ls,  be- 
caufe  they  were  not  mentioned  in  the  hiflories  of  thofe Emperors?  Befides, 
who  knows  but  this  circumftance  of  Tiberius  was  mentioned  in  other  hifto- 
rians  that  have  been  loft,  though  not  to  be  found  in  any  flill  extant?  Has 
not  Suetonius  many  particulars  of  this  Emperor  omitted  by  Tacitus,  and  He- 
ro dian  vm.nY  that  are  notfo  much  as  hinted  at  by  either?  As  for  the  fpurious 
ASis  of  Pilate,  now  extant,  we  know  the  occafion  and  time  of  their  writing, 
and  had  there  not  been  a  true  and  authentic  record  of  this  nature,  they 
would  never  have  been  forged. 

VIII.  The  flory  o£  Agbarus  King  o^  Ede//a,  relating  to  the  letter  which  he 
fent  to  our  Saviour,  and  to  that  which  he  received  from  him,  is  a  record  of 
great  authority;  and  though  I  will  not  infift  upon  it,  may  venture  to  fay, 
that  had  we  fuch  an  evidence  for  any  fa61  in  Pagan  hiftory,  an  author  would 
be  thought  very  unreafonable  who  fhould  reject  it.  I  believe  you  will  be  of 
my  opinion,  if  you  will  perufe,  with  other  authors,  who  have  appeared  in 
vindication  of  thefe  letters  as  genuine,  the  additional  arguments  which  have 
been  made  ufe  of  by  the  late  famous  and  learned  Dr.  Grabe,  in  the  fecond 
volume  of  his  Spicilegium. 


SECTION     II. 

I.  What  faB,s  in   the  hiftory   of  our  Saviour  might  be  taken  notice  of  by  Pagan 
authors. 

II.  What  particular  faSls  are  taken  notice  of,  and  by  what  Pagan  authors. 

III.  How  Celfus  reprefented  our  Saviour  s  miracles. 

IV.  The  fame  reprefentations  made  of  them  by  other  unbelievers,   and  proved  unrea- 
fonable. 

V.  What  fa£ts  in  our  Saviour  s  hiftory  not  to  be  expeSled  from  Pagan  writers. 

I.  T  T  7  E  now  come  to  confider  what  undoubted  authorities  are  extant 
V  V  among  Pagan  writers ;  and  here  we  muft  premife,  that  fome 
parts  of  our  Saviour's  hiftory  may  be  reafonably  expelled  from  Pagans. 
I  mean  fuch  parts  as  might  be  known  to  thofe  who  lived  at  a  diftance  from 
Judaa,  as  well  as  to  thofe  who  were  the  followers  and  eye-witneffes  of 
Chrijl.       • 

II.  Such 
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II.   Such  particulars  are  mofl  of  thefe  which   follow,    and  which  are  all 
attefled  by  fome  one  or  other  of  thofe  heathen  authors,  who  lived  in  or  near 
the  age  of  our  Saviour  and  his  difciples.      That  Auguftus  Casfar  had  ordered 
the  whole  empire  to  be  cenfed  or  taxed,  which  brought  our  Saviour's  reputed  pa- 
rents to  Bethlehem:  This  is  mentioned  by  {everzl  Roman  hiftorians,  asTacitus, 
Suetonius  and  Dion.     That  a  great  light,  or  a  new  Jlar  appeared  in  the  Eajl,  which 
direBed  the  wife  men  to  our  Saviour:  This  is  recorded  by  Chalcidius.      That  He- 
rod, the  King  of  Palefline,  fo  often  mentioned  in  the  Roman  hiflory,  made  a  great 
flaughter  of  innocent  children,  being  fo  jealous  of  his  fucceflbr,  that  he  put  to 
death  his  own  fons   on  that  account:  This  character  of  him  is   given  by 
feveral  hiftorians,   and  this  cruel  fad   mentioned  by  Macrobius,  a  heathen 
author,  who  tells  it  as  a  known  thing,  without  any  mark  or  doubt  upon  it- 
That  our  Saviour  had  been  m  Egypt:   This  Cefus,  though  he  raifes  a  monftrous 
ftory  upon  it,   is  fo  far  from  denying,   that  he  tells  us  our  Saviour  learned 
the  arts  of  magic  in  that  country.   That  Pontius  Pilate  was  Governor  o/^Judaea, 
that  our  Saviour  was  brought  in  judgment  before  him,  and  by  him  condemned  and 
crucified:  This  is  recorded  by  Tacitus.     That  many  miraculous  cures  and  works 
cut  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature  were  wrought  by  him:  This  is  confeffed  by 
Julian  the  Apollate,  Porphyry,   and  Hierocles,   all   of  them  not  only  Pagans, 
but  profeffed  enemies  and  perfecutors   of  Chriftianity.      That  our  Saviour 
foretold  feveral  things  luhich  came  to  pafs  according  to  his  pr  editions:  This  was  at- 
tefted  by  Phlegon  in   his  annals,  as  we  are  affured  by   the  learned  Origen 
againft  C^//mj.     That  at  the  time  when  our  Saviour  died,  there  was  a  miraculous 
darknefs  and  a  great  earthquake:  This  is  recorded   by   the  fame  Phlegon   the 
Trallian,  who  \vas  likewife  a  Pagan  and  freeman   to  Adrian  the  Emperor. 
We  may  here   obferve,   that  a  native  of  Trallium^  which  was  not  fituate  at 
fo  great  a  dillance  from  Palefine,  might  very  probably  be  informed  of  fuch 
remarkable  events  as  had  paffed  among  the  Jews  in   the  age  immediately 
preceding  his  own   times,   fmce  feveral  of  his  countrymen  with  whom  he 
had  converfed,  might  have  received  a  confufed  report  of  our  Saviour  before 
his  crucifixion,  and  probably  lived  within  the  fhake  of  the  earthquake,  and 
the  fhadow  of  the  eclipfe,   which  are  recorded  by  this  author.     That  Chrift 
was  worffiipped  as  a  God  among  the  Chri/iians;  that  they  luould  rather  fuffer  death 
than  blafpheme  him ;  that  they  received  a  facrament,  and  by  it  entered  into  a  voio  of 
abfiaining  from  fin  and  wickedmfs,  conformable  to   the   advice  given  by  St. 
Paul;  that  they  had  private  affemblies  ofiuoiflup,  and  ufed  to  join  together  in  hymns: 
This  is   the  account  which  Pliny  the  younger  gives   of  Chriftianity  in  his 
days,  about  feventy  years  after  the  death  oi  Chrift,  and  which  agrees  in  all 
its  circumftances  with   the  accounts  we  have  in  holy  writ,   of  the  firft  ftate 
of  Chriftianity  after  the  crucifixion  of  our  BlelTed  Saviour.     That  St.  Peter, 
VOL.  IV.  Xxx  whofe 
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whqfe  miracles  are  many  of  them  recorded  in  holy  writ,  did  many  wonderful  works, 
is  owned  by  Julian  the  apoftate,  who  therefore  reprefents  him  as  a  great 
magician,  and  one  who  had  in  his  poffeffion  a  book  of  magical  fecrets  left 
him  by  our  Saviour.  That  the  devils  or  evilfpirits  were  fubjeSi  to  them,  we  may 
learn  from  Porphyry,  who  objeds  to  chriftianity,  that  fince  Jefus  had  begun 
to  be  worfliipped,  AEfculapius  and  the  reft  of  the  gods  did  no  more  con- 
verfe  with  men.  Nay,  Celfas  himfelf  affirms  the  fame  thing  in  effe6i,  when 
he  fays,  that  the  power  which  feemed  to  refide  in  chriftians,  proceeded 
from  the  ufe  of  certain  names,  and  the  invocation  of  certain  daemons. 
Origen  remarks  on  this  paffage,  that  the  author  doubtlefs  hints  at  thofe 
chriftians  who  put  to  flight  evil  fpirits,  and  healed  thofe  who  were  poflelfed 
with  them;  a  fad  which  had  been  often  feen,  and  which  he  himfelf  had 
feen,  as  he  declares  in  another  part  of  his  difcourfe  againft  Celfus.  But  at 
the  fame  time,  he  alfures  us,  that  this  miraculous  power  was  exerted  by 
the  ufe  of  no  other  name  but  that  oi  Jefus,  to  which  were  added  feveral 
paftages  in  his  hiftory,  but  nothing  like  any  invocation  to  daemons. 

III.  Celfus  was  fo  hard  fet  with  the  report  of  our  Saviour's  miracles,  and 
the  confident  atteftations  concerning  him,  that  though  he  often  intimates 
he  did  not  believe  them  to  be  true,  yet  knowing  he  might  be  fdenced  in 
fuch  an  anfwer,  provides  himfelf  with  another  retreat,  when  beaten  out  of 
this :  namely,  that  our  Saviour  was  a  magician.  Thus  he  compares  the 
feeding  of  fo  many  thoufands  at  two  different  times  with  a  few  loaves  and 
iifhes,  to  the  magical  feafts  of  thofe  Egyptian  impoftors,  who  would  prefent 
their  fpedators  with  vifionary  entertainments  that  had  in  them  neither  fub- 
ftance  nor  reality:  which,  by  the  way,  is  to  fuppofe,  that  a  hungry  and 
fainting  multitude  were  filled  by  an  apparition,  or  ftrengthened  and  re- 
frefhed  with  fliadows.  He  knew  very  well  that  there  were  fo  many  wit- 
nefles  and  a(5lors,  if  I  may  call  them  fuch,  in  thefe  two  miracles,  that  it 
Was  impoflible  to  refute  fuch  multitudes,  who  had  doubtlefs  fufficiently 
fpread  the  fame  of  them,  and  was  therefore  in  this  place  forced  to  refort 
to  the  other  folution,  that  it  was  done  by  magic.  It  was  not  enough  to  fay 
that  a  miracle  which  appeared  to  fo  many  thoufand  eye-witnefies  was  a 
forgery  of  Chriffs  difciples,  and  therefore  fuppofing  them  to  be  eye-wit- 
neftes,   he  endeavours  to  fhew  how  they  might  be  deceived. 

IV.  The  unconverted  heathens,  who  were  preffed  by  the  many  authori- 
ties that  confirmed  our  Saviour's  miracles,  as  well  as  the  unbelieving yigt/^i, 
who  had  adually  feen  them,  were  driven  to  account  for  them  after  the  fame 
manner:  for,  to  work  by  magic  in  the  heathen  way  of  fpeaking,  was  in  the 
language  of  the  Jews  to  caft  out  devils  by  Beelzebub  the  Prince  of  the  devils. 
Our  Saviour,  who  knew  that  unbelievers  in  all  ages  would  put  this  per- 

verfe 
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verfe  interpretation  on  his  miracles,  has  branded  the  malignity  of  thofc 
men,  who  contrary  to  the  didates  of  their  own  hearts  flarted  fuch  an  un- 
reafonable  obje(^ion,  as  a  blafphemy  againft  the  HolyGhoft,  and  declared 
not  only  the  guilt,  but  the  punifhment  of  fo  black  a  crime.  At  the  fame 
time  he  condefcended  to  fliew  the  vanity  and  emptinefs  of  this  objection 
againft  his  miracles,  by  reprefenting  that  they  evidently  tended  to  the  de- 
ftrudion  of  thofe  powers,  to  whofe  affiftance  the  enemies  of  his  dodrine  then 
afcribed  them.  An  argument,  which,  if  duly  weighed,  renders  the  objection 
fo  very  frivolous  and  groundlefs,  that  we  may  venture  to  call  it  even  blaf- 
phemy againft  common  fenfe.  Would  magic  endeavour  to  draw  off  the 
minds  of  men  from  the  worfhip  which  was  paid  to  ftocks  and  ftones,  to  give 
them  an  abhorrence  of  thofe  evil  fpirits  who  rejoiced  in  the  moft  cruel  fa- 
crifices,  and  in  offerings  of  the  greateft  impurity;  and  in  ftiort  to  call  upon 
mankind  to  exert  their  whole  ftrength  in  tfre  love  and  adoration  of  that  one 
Being,  from  whom  they  derived  their  exiftence,  and  on  Avhom  only  they 
were  taught  to  depend  every  moment  for  the  happinefs  and  continuance  of 
it?  Was  it  the  bufmefs  of  magic  to  humanifeour  natures  with  compaftion, 
forgivenefs,  and  all  the  inftances  of  the  moft  extenfive  charity  ?  Would  evil 
fpirits  contribute  to  make  men  fober,  chafte,  and  temperate,  and  in  a  word 
to  produce  that  reformation,  which  was  wrought  in  the  moral  world  by 
thofe  dodrines  of  our  Saviour,  that  received  their  fandion  from  his  mira- 
cles ?  Nor  is  it  poflTible  to  imagine,  that  evil  fpirits  would  enter  into  a  com- 
bination with  our  Saviour  to  cut  off  all  their  correfpondence  and  inter- 
courfe  with  mankind,  and  to  prevent  any  for  the  future  from  addiding 
themfelves  to  thofe  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  had  done  them  fo  much 
honor.  We  fee  the  early  effed  which  chriftianity  had  on  the  minds  of  men 
in  this  particular,  by  that  number  of  books,  which  were  filled  with  the 
fecrets  of  magic,  and  made  a  facrifice  to  chriftianity  by  the  converts  men- 
tioned in  the  A8s  of  the  apoftles.  We  have  likewife  an  eminent  inftance 
of  the  inconfiftency  of  our  religion  with  magic,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  famous 
Aquila.  This  perfon,  who  was  a  kinfman  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  and  like- 
wife  a  man  of  great  learning,  notwithftanding  he  had  embraced  chriftianity, 
could  not  be  brought  off  from  the  ftudies  of  magic,  by  the  repeated  admo- 
nitions of  his  fellow  chriftians :  fo  that  at  length  they  expelled  him  their 
fociety,  as  rather  chooftng  to  lofe  the  reputation  of  fo  confiderable  a  pro- 
felyte,  than  communicate  with  one  who  dealt  in  fuch  dark  and  infernal 
pradices.  Befides  we  may  obferve,  that  all  the  favorers  of  magic  were  the 
moftprofeffed  and  bitter  enemies  to  the  chriftian  religion.  Not  to  mention 
Simon  Magus  and  many  others,  I  fhall  only  take  notice  of  thofe  two  great 
perfecutors  of  chriftianity,    the  Emperors  Adrian   and  Julian   the  apoftate, 
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both  of  them  initiated  in  the  myfteries  of  divination,  and  {killed  in  all  the 
depths  of  magic.  I  ftiall  only  add,  that  evil  fpirits  cannot  be  fuppofed  to 
have  concurred  in  the  eftablifhment  of  a  religion,  which  triumphed  over 
them,  drove  them  out  of  the  places  they  pofTeffed,  and  divefled  them  of  their 
influence  on  mankind ;  nor  would  I  mention  this  particular,  though  it  be 
unanimoufly  reported  by  all  the  ancient  chriftian  authors,  did  it  not  appear 
from  the  authorities  above  cited,  that  this  was  a  fad  confeffed  by  heathens 
themfelves. 

V.  We  now  fee  what  a  multitude  of  Pagan  teftimonies  may  be  produced 
for  all  thofe  remarkable  paffages,  which  might  have  been  expected  from 
them:  and  indeed  of  feveral,  that,  I  believe,  do  more  than  anfwer  your  ex- 
pectation, as  they  were  not  fubjec^s  in  their  own  nature  fo  expofed  to  public 
notoriety.  It  cannot  be  expelled  they  fhould  mention  particulars,  which 
were  tranfailed  amongft  the  difciples  only,  or  among  fome  few  even  of  the 
difciples  themfelves;  fuch  as  the  transfiguration,  the  agony  in  the  garden, 
the  appearance  of  Chrifl  after  his  refurredion,  and  others  of  the  like  na- 
ture. It  was  impoffible  for  a  heathen  author  to  relate  thefe  things;  be- 
caufe  if  he  had  believed  them,  he  would  no  longer  have  been  a  heathen, 
and  by  that  means  his  teftimony  would  not  have  been  thought  of  fo  much 
validity.  Befides,  his  very  report  of  fa<^s  fo  favorable  to  chriftianity  would 
have  prompted  men  to  fay  that  he  was  probably  tainted  with  their  doctrine. 
We  have  a  parallel  cafe  in  Hecatcsus,  a  famous  Greek  hiftorian,  who  had 
feveral  paffages  in  his  book  conformable  to  the  hiftory  of  the  Jewijh  writers, 
which  when  quoted  by  Jofephus,  as  a  confirmation  of  the  Jewijh  hiftory, 
when  his  heathen  adverfaries  could  give  no  other  anfwer  to  it,  they  would 
needs  fuppofe  thditHecataus  was  a.  Jew  in  his  heart,  though  they  had  no  other 
reafon  for  it,  but  becaufe  his  hiftory  gave  greater  authority  to  the  JewiJJi 
than,  the  Egyptian  records. 

SECTION     III. 

I.  IntroduHion  to  a  fecond  lift  oj  Pagan  authors,  who  gave  tejlimony  of  our  Saviour. 

II.  A  pajfage  concerning  our  Saviour,  from  a  learned  Athenian. 

III.  His  converfion  from  Paganifm  to  Chriftianity  snakes  his  evidence  ftronger  than 
if  he  had  continued  a  Pagan. 

IV.  Of  another  Athenian  philofopher  converted  to  Chriftianity. 

V.  Why  their  converfion,  inflead   of  weakening,  flrengthens  their  evidence  in  de- 
fence  of  Chriftianity.  " 

VI.  Their 
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VI.  Their  belief  in  our  Saviour's  hijlory  founded  at  fufl  upon   the  principles  of 
hiflorical  faith. 

VII.  Their  teflimonies  extended  to  all  the  particulars  of  our  Saviour's  hi/lory, 

VIII.  As  related  by  the  four  Evangelifls. 

I.  HP'  O  this  lift  of  heathen  writers,  who  make  mention  of  our  Saviour, 
JL  or  touch  upon  any  particulars  of  his  life,  I  fhall  add  thofe  authors 
who  were  at  firft  heathens,  and  afterwards  converted  to  chriftianity ;  upon 
which  account,  as  I  Ihall  here  fhew,  their  teftimonies  are  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  more  authentic.  And  in  this  lift  of  evidences,  I  fhall  confine 
myfelf  to  fuch  learned  Pagans  as  came  over  to  chriftianity  in  the  three  firft 
centuries,  becaufe  thofe  were  the  times  in  which  men  had  the  beft  means 
of  informing  themfelves  of  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  hiftory,  and  becaufe 
among  the  great  number  of  philofophers  who  came  in  afterwards,  under 
the  reigns  of  chriftian  Emperors,  there  might  be  feveral  who  did  it  partly 
out  of  worldly  motives. 

.  11.  Let  us  now  fuppofe,  that  a  learned  heathen  writer  who  lived  within 
60  years  of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion,  after  having  fliewn  that  falfe  miracles 
were  generally  wrought  in  obfcurity,  and  before  few  or  no  witnelfes,  fpeak- 
ing  of  thofe  which  were  wrought  by  our  Saviour,  has  the  following  paf- 
fage:  "  But  his  works  were  always  feen,  becaufe  they  were  true,  they  were 
"  feen  by  thofe  who  were  healed,  and  by  thofe  who  were  raifed  from  the 
"  dead.  Nay,  thefe  perfons  who  were  thus  healed,  and  raifed,  were  feen 
'■'•  not  only  at  the  time  of  their  being  healed,  and  raifed,  but  long  after- 
"  wards.  Nay  they  were  feen  not  only  all  the  while  our  Saviour  was  upon 
"  earth,  but  furvived  after  his  departure  out  of  this  world,  nay  fome  of 
"  them  were  living  in  our  days. 

III.  I  dare  fay  you  would  look  upon  this  as  a  glorious  atteftation  for  the 
caufe  of  chriftianity,  had  it  come  from  the  hand  of  a  famous  Athenian  phi- 
lofopher.  Thefe  foreraentioned  words  however  are  actually  the  words  of 
one  who  lived  about  fixty  years  after  our  Saviour's  crucifixion,  and  was  a 
famous  philofopher  in  Athens:  but  it  will  be  faid,  he  was  a  convert  to  chri- 
ftianity. Now  confider  this  matter  impartially,  and  fee  if  his  teftimony  is 
not  much  more  valid  for  that  reafon.  Had  he  continued  a  Pagan  philofo- 
pher, would  not  the  world  have  faid  that  he  was  not  fincere  in  what  he 
writ,  or  did  not  believe  it ;  for,  if  fo,  would  not  they  have  told  us  he 
would  have  embraced  chriftianity?  This  was  indeed  the  cafe  of  this  excel- 
lent man:  he  had  fo  thoroughly  examined  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  hif- 
tory, and  the  excellency  of  that  religion  which  he  taught,  and  was  fo  en- 
tirely convinced  of  both,   that  he  became  a  profelyte  and  died  a  martyr. 

IV.  Arijlides  ■ 
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IV.  Arijlides  was  an  Athenian  philofopher,  at  the  fame  time,  famed  for 
his  learning  and  wifdom,  but  converted  to  chriftianity.  As  it  cannot  be 
queftioned  that  he  perufed  and  approved  the  apology  of  Quadratus,  in  which 
is  the  paffage  jull  now  cited,  he  joined  with  him  in  an  apology  of  his  own, 
to  the  fame  Emperor,  on  the  fame  fubjed.  This  apology,  though  now  loft, 
was  extant  in  the  time  o^  Ado  Vinnenfis,  A.  D.  870,  and  highly  efteemed  by 
the  moft  learned  Athenians,  as  that  author  witneffes.  It  muft  have  con- 
tained great  arguments  for  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  hiftory,  becaufe  in  it 
he  afferted  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour,  which  could  not  but  engage  him 
in  the  proof  of  his  miracles. 

V.  I  do  allow  that,  generally  fpeaking,  a  man  is  not  fo  acceptable  and 
unqueftioned  an  evidence  in  fa6is,  which  make  for  the  advancement  of  his 
own  party.  But  we  muft  confider  that,  in  the  cafe  before  us,  the  perfons 
to  whom  we  appeal,  were  of  an  oppofite  party,  till  they  were  perfuaded 
of  the  truth  of  thofe  very  fa61s  which  they  report.  They  bear  evidence 
to  a  hiftory  in  defence  of  chriftianity,  the  truth  of  which  hiftory  was  their 
motive  to  embrace  chriftianity.  They  atteft  fa61s  which  they  had  heard 
while  they  were  yet  heathens,  and  had  they  not  found  reafon  to  believe 
them,  they  would  ftill  have  continued  heathens,  and  have  made  no  men- 
tion of  them  in  their  writings. 

VI.  When  a  man  is  born  under  chriftian  parents,  and  trained  up  in  the 
profeflion  of  that  religion  from  a  child,  he  generally  guides  himfelf  by  the 
rules  of  Chrijlian  Faith  in  believing  what  is  delivered  by  the  Evangelifts; 
but  the  learned  Pagans  of  antiquity,  before  they  became  Chriftians,  were 
only  guided  by  the  common  rules  of  Hijiorical  Faith :  that  is,  they  ex- 
amined the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  was  to  be  met  with  in  common 
fame,  tradition,  and  the  writings  of  thofe  perfons  who  related  them,  toge- 
ther with  the  number,  concurrence,  veracity,  and  private  chara61ers  of  thofe 
perfons ;  and  being  convinced  upon  all  accounts  that  they  had  the  fame 
reafon  to  believe  the  hiftory  of  our  Saviour,  as  that  of  any  other  perfon  to 
which  they  themfelves  were  not  a6lually  eye-witnefles,  they  were  bound  by 
all  the  rules  of  hiftorical  faith,  and  of  right  reafon,  to  give  credit  to  this 
hiftory.  This  they  did  accordingly,  and  in  confequence  of  it  publiflied  the 
fame  truth  themfelves,  fuffered  many  affli6lions,  and  very  often  death  itfelf, 
in  the  alTertion  of  them.  When  I  fay,  that  an  hiftorical  belief  of  the  ads 
of  our  Saviour  induced  thefe  learned  Pagarw  to  embrace  his  do6lrine,  I  do 
not  deny  that  there  were  many  other  motives,  which  conduced  to  it,  as  the 
excellency  of  his  precepts,  the  fulfilling  of  prophecies,  the  miracles  of  his 
difciples,  the  irreproachable  lives  and  magnanimous  fufferings  of  their  fol- 
lowers,  with  other  confiderations  of  the  fame  nature;  but  whatever  other 
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collateral  arguments  wrought  more  or  lefs  with  philofophers  of  that  age,  it 
is  certain  that  a  belief  in  the  hiflory  of  our  Saviour  was  one  motive  with 
every  new  convert,  and  that  upon  which  all  others  turned,  as  being  the 
very  balis  and  foundation  of  chriftianity. 

VII.  To  this  I  mud  further  add,  that  as  we  have  already  feen  many  parti- 
cular fa6ls  which  are  recorded  in  holy  ^vrit,  attefled  by  particular  Pagan 
authors:  the  teflimony  of  thofe  I  am  no^v  going  to  produce,  extends  to  the 
whole  hiftory  of  our  Saviour,  and  to  that  continued  feries  of  a^lions,  which 
are  related  of  him  and  his  difciples  in  the  books  of  the  New  Tejlament. 

VIII,  This  evidently  appears  from  their  quotations  out  of  the  Evange- 
lifts,  for  the  confirmation  of  any  dodrine  or  account  of  our  blelTed  Saviour. 
Nay,  a  learned  man  of  our  nation,  who  examined  the  writings  of  the  moft 
ancient  fathers  in  another  view,  refers  to  feveral  paflages  in  Irenceus,  Ter- 
tullian,  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and  Cyprian,  by  which  he  plainly  fhews 
that  each  of  thefe  early  writers  afcribed  to  the  four  Evangelifts  by  name  their 
refpe6live  hiftories ;  fo  that  there  is  not  the  lead  room  for  doubting  of  their 
belief  in  the  hiflory  of  our  Saviour,  as  recorded  in  the  Gofpels.  I  (hall 
only  add,  that  three  of  the  five  fathers  here  mentioned,  and  probably  four, 
were  Pagans  converted  to  chriftianity,  as  they  were  all  of  them  very  inqui- 
fitive  and  deep  in  the  knowledge  of  heathen  learning  and  philofophy. 


SECTION     IV. 

I.  Charafler  of  the  times  in  which  the  Chrijlian  religion  was  propagated: 

II.  Arid  of  many  who  embraced  it. 

III.  Three  eminent  and  early  injlances. 

IV.  Multitudes  of  learned  men  who  came  over  to  it. 

V.  Belief  in  our  Saviour's  hiftory,  the  firfl  motive  to  their  converfion. 

VI.  The  names  of  feveral  Pagan  philofophers,  who  were  Chrijlian  converts. 

I.  TT  happened  very  providentially  to  the  honor  of  the  chriftian  religion, 
JL  that  it  did  not  take  its  rife  in  the  dark  illiterate  ages  of  the  world,  but 
at  a  time  when  arts  and  fciences  were  at  their  height,  and  when  there 
were  men  who  made  it  the  bufinefs  of  their  lives  to  fearch  after  truth,  and 
fift  the  feveral  opinions  of  philofophers  and  wife  men,  concerning  the  duty, 
the  end,  and  chief  happinefs  of  reafonable  creatures. 

II.    Several 
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II.  Several  of  thefe  therefore,  when  they  had  informed  themfelves  of  our 
Saviour's  hiftory,  and  examined  with  unprejudiced  minds  the  do(ftrines  and 
manners  of  his  difciples  and  followers,  were  fo  ftruck  and  convinced,  that 
they  profefled  themfelves  of  that  fe6l;  notwithftanding,  by  this  profeffion 
in  that  j unsure  of  time,  they  bid  farewel  to  all  the  pleafures  of  this  life, 
renounced  all  the  views  of  ambition,  engaged  in  an  uninterrupted  courfe 
of  feverities,  and  expofed  themfelves  to  public  hatred  and  contempt,  to 
fufferings  of  all  kinds,   and  to  death  itfelf. 

III.  Of  this  fort  we  may  reckon  thofe  three  early  converts  to  chriftianity, 
who  each  of  them  was  a  member  of  a  fenate  famous  for  its  wifdom  and 
learning.  Jojeph  the  Arimathean  was  of  the  JewiJJi  Sanhedrim,  Dionyfius  of  the 
Athenian  Areopagus,  and  Flavins  Clemens  of  the  Roman  Senate ;  nay,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  Conful  of  Rome.  Thefe  three  were  fo  thoroughly  fatisfied  of 
the  truth  of  the  Chriflian  religion,  that  the  firft  of  them,  according  to  all 
the  reports  of  antiquity,  died  a  martyr  to  it ;  as  did  the  fecond,  unlefs  we 
d\ibe\iewe  Arijlides,  his  fellow  citizen  and  contemporary;  and  the  third,  as 
we  are  informed  both  by  Roman  and  Chriftian  authors. 

IV.  Among  thofe  innumerable  multitudes,  who  in  moft  of  the  known  na- 
tions of  the  world  came  over  to  chriftianity  at  its  firft  appearance,  we  may 
be  fure  there  were  great  numbers  of  wife  and  learned  men,  befide  thofe 
whofe  names  are  in  the  Chriftian  records,  who  without  doubt  took  care  to 
examine  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  hiftory,  before  they  would  leave  the  re- 
ligion of  their  country  and  of  their  forefathers,  for  the  fake  of  one  that  would 
not  only  cut  them  off^from  the  allurements  of  this  world,  but  fubje6l  them 
to  every  thing  terrible  or  difagreeable  in  it.  Tertullian  tells  the  Roman  Go- 
vernors, that  their  corporations,  councils,  armies,  tribes,  companies,  the 
palace,  fenate,  and  courts  of  judicature,  were  filled  with  chriftians;  as  Ar- 
nobius  afTerts,  that  men  of  the  fineft  parts  and  learning,  orators,  gramma- 
rians, rhetoricians,  lawyers,  phyficians,  philofophers,  defpifing  the  fenti- 
ments  they  had  been  once  fond  of,  took  up  their  reft  in  the  chriftian  religion. 

V.  Who  can  imagine  that  men  of  this  charader  did  not  thoroughly  inform 
themfelves  of  the  hiftory  of  that  perfon,  whofe  do6lrines  they- embraced? 
for  however  confonant  to  reafon  his  precepts  appeared,  how  good  foever 
were  the  effeds  which  they  produced  in  the  world,  nothing  could  have 
tempted  men  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  God  and  Saviour,  but  their  being 
firmly  perfuaded  of  the  miracles  he  wrought,  and  the  many  atteftations  of 
his  divine  miflion,  which  were  to  be  met  with  in  the  hiftory  of  his  life. 
This  was  the  ground-work  of  the  chriftian  religion,  and,  if  this  failed, 
the  whole  fuperftrudure  funk  with  it.     This  point  therefore,  of  the  truth 
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of  our  Saviour's  hiftory,  as  recorded  by  the  Evangelifts,  is  every  where 
taken  for  granted  in  the  writings  of  thofe,  who  from  Pagan  philofophers 
became  Chriftian  authors,  and  who,  by  reafon  of  their  converfion,  are  to 
be  looked  upon  as  of  the  ftrongefl  collateral  teftimony  for  the  truth  of  what 
is  delivered  concerning  our  Saviour. 

VI,  Belides  innumerable  authors  that  are  lofl,  we  have  the  undoubted 
names,  works,  or  fragments  of  {Qvexdl  Pagan  philofophers,  which  fliew  them 
to  have  been  as  learned  as  any  unconverted  heathen  authors  of  the  age 
in  which  they  lived.  If  we  look  into  the  greatell  nurferies  of  learning  in 
thofe  ages  of  the  world,  we  find  in  Athens,  Dionyfim,  Quadratus,  Arijtides,  Athena- 
goras;  and  in  Alexandria,  Dionyfms,  Clemens,  Ammonius ,  Arnobius,  and  Anatolius, 
to  whom  we  may  add  Origen;  for  though  his  father  was  a  Chriftian  mar- 
tyr, he  became,  without  all  controverfy,  the  moft  learned  and  able  philo- 
fopher  of  his  age,  by  his  education  at  Alexandria,  in  that  famous  feminary 
of  arts  and  fciences. 
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SECTION     V. 

I.  The  learned  Pagans  had  means  and  opportunities  of  informing  thcmfelves  of  the 
truth  of  our  Saviour's  hifiory; 

II.  From  the  proceedings, 

III.  The  charaders,  fufferings, 

IV.  And  miracles  of  the  perfons  who  publifhed  it. 

V.  How  thefefrfl  apoflles  perpetuated  their  tradition,   by  ordaining  perfons  to  fuccecd 
them. 

VI.  How  their  fncceffors  in  the  three  firfl  centuries ,preferved  their  tradition. 

Wl.  That  five  generations  might  derive  this  tradition  from  Chiiii,    to  the  end   of  the 
third  century. 

VIII.  Four  eminent  Chrifiians  that  delivered  it  down  fucceffively  to  the  year  of  our 
Lord  254. 

IX.  The  faith  of  the  four  above-mentioned  perfons,  the  fame  with  that  of  the  churches  of 
the  Eafl^  of  the  Wefi,  and  of  Egypt. 

X.  Another  perfon  added  to  them,  who  brings  us   to  the    year    343,    and  that  many 
other  lifls  might  be  added  in  as  direSl  andfwrtafuccejjion. 

XI.  Why  the  tradition  of  the  three  firjl  centimes,   more   authentic   than   that  of  any 
other  age,  proved  from  the  converjation  of  the  primitive  Chrifiians. 

VOL.  IV.  Yyy  XII. 
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XII.  From  the  manner  of  initiating  men  into  their  religion. 

XIII.  From  the  correjpondence  between  the  churches. 

XIV.  Fro7n  the  long  lives  ofjeveral  o/"Chrifl'j  difciples,  of  which  two  inflances. 

I.TT  now  therefore  only  remains  to  confider,  whether  thefe  learned    men 
X   had  means  and  opportunities  of  informing  themfelves  of  the  truth  of 
our    Saviour's   hiftory;  for  unlefs  this  point  can  be   made  out,    their  telli- 
monies  will  appear  invalid,  and  their  enquiries  ineffedual. 

II.  As  to  this  point,  we  mufl confider,  that  many  thoufands  hadfeen  the 
tranfa6tions  of  our  Saviour  in  Judaa^  and  that  many  hundred  thoufands 
had  received  an  account  of  them  from  the  mouths  of  thofe  who  were  actual- 
ly eye-witneffes.  I  fhall  only  mention  among  thefe  eye-witneffes  the  twelve 
apoftles,  to  whom  we  muft  add  St.  Paul,  who  had  a  particular  call  to  this 
high  office,  though  many  other  difciples  and  followers  of  Chrift  had  alfo 
their  fhare  in  the  publifhing  this  wonderful  hiftory.  We  learn  from  the 
ancient  records  of  Chriftianity,  that  many  of  the  apoftles  and  difciples 
made  it  the  exprefs  bufinefs  of  their  lives,  travelled  into  the  remoteft  parts 
of  the  world,  and  in  all  places  gathered  multitudes  about  them,  to  ac- 
quaint them  with  the  hiftory  and  do6lrines  of  their  crucified  Mafter.  And 
indeed,  were  all  chriftian  records  of  thefe  proceedings  entirely  loft,  as  many 
have  been,  the  effe^l  plainly  evinces  the  truth  of  them;  for  how  elfe  dur- 
ing the  apoftles  lives  could  chriftianity  have  fpread  itfelf  with  fuch  an  amaz- 
ing progrefs  through  the  feveral  nations  of  the  Roman  empire?  how  could 
it  fly  like  lightning,  and  carry  convidion  with  it,  from  one  end  of  the  earth 
to  the  other? 

III.  Heathens  therefore  of  every  age,  fex  and  quality,  born  in  the  moft 
different  climates,  and  bred  up  under  the  moft  different  inftitutions,  when 
they  faw  men  of  plain  fenfe,  without  the  help  of  learning,  armed  with  pa- 
tience and  courage,  inftead  of  wealth,  pomp,  or  power,  exprefling  in  their  lives 
thofe  excellent  do&ines  of  morality,  which  they  taught  as  delivered  to  them 
from  our  Saviour,  avering  that  they  had  feen  his  miracles  during  his  life, 
and  converfed  with  him  after  his  death;  when,  I  fay,  they  faw  no  fufpi- 
cion  of  falfehood,  treachery,  or  worldly  intereft,  in  their  behaviour  and 
converfation,  and  that  they  fubmitted  to  the  moft  ignominious  and  cruel 
deaths,  rather  than  retrad  their  teftimony,  or  even  be  filentin  matters  which 
they  were  topublifti  by  their  Saviour's  efpecialxommand,  there  was  no  rea- 
fon  to  doubt  of  the  veracity  of  thofe  fa^ls  which  they  related,  or  of  the  Di- 
vine Miffion  in  which  they  were  employed. 

IV.  But  even  thefe  motives  to  faith  in  our  Saviour  would  not  have  been 
fufficient  to  have  brought  about  in  fo  few  years  fuch  an  incredible  number 
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of  converfions,  had  not  the  apoflles  been  able  to  exhibit  ftill  greater  proofs 
of  the  truths  which  they  taught.  A  few  perfons  of  an  odious  and  defpifed 
country  could  not  have  filled  the  world  with  believers,  had  they  not  (hewn 
undoubted  credentials  from  the  Divine  Perfon  who  fent  them  on  fucha  mef- 
fage.  Accordingly  we  are  affured,  that  they  were  inverted  with  the  power 
ofworking  miracles,  which  was  the  moft  fliort  and  the  mod  convincing  ar- 
gument that  could  be  produced,  and  the  only  one  that  was  adapted  to  the 
reafon  of  all  mankind,  to  the  capacities  of  the  wife  and  ignorant,  and  could 
overcome  every  cavil  and  every  prejudice.  Who  would  not  believe  that  our 
Saviour  healed  the  fick,  and  raifed  the  dead,  when  it  was  publifliedby  thofe 
"vvho  themfelves  often  did  the  fame  miracles,  in  their  prefence,  and  in  his 
name  ?  Could  any  reafonable  perfon  imagine,  that  God  Almighty  would 
arm  men  with  fuch  power  to  authorife  a  lie,  and  eflablifli  a  religion  in  the 
world  which  was  difpleafmgto  him,  or  that  evil  fpirits  would  lend  them  fuch 
an  eife61ual  affiftance  to  beat  down  vice  and  idolatry? 

V.  When  the  apoftles  had  formed  many  afTemblies  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
Pagan  world,  who  gave  credit  to  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gofpel,  that,  upon 
their  departure,  the  memory  of  what  they  had  related  might  not  perifh,  they 
appointed  out  of  thefe  new  converts,  men  of  the  beft  fenfe,  and  of  the  moft 
unblemiflied  lives,  to  prefide  over  thefe  feveral  aftemblies,  and  to  inculcate 
without  ceafing  what  they  had  heard  from  the  mouths  of  thefe  eye-witnefles. 

VI.  Upon  the  death  of  any  of  thofe  fubftitutes  to  the  apoftles  and  difci- 
ples  of  Chrijl,  his  place  was  filled  up  with  fome  other  perfon  of  eminence 
for  his  piety  and  learning,  and  generally  a  member  of  the  fame  church,  who 
after  his  deceafe  was  followed  by  another,  in  the  fame  manner,  bv  \vhich 
means  the  fucceffion  ^vas  continued  in  an  uninterrupted  line.  Irenaus  in- 
forms us,  that  every  church  preferved  a  catalogue  of  its  biftiops  in  the  or- 
der that  they  fucceeded  one  another,  and  (for  an  example)  produces  the  ca- 
talogue of  thofe  who  governed  the  church  of  Rome  in  that  charader,  which 
contains  eight  or  nine  perfons,  though  but  a  very  fmall  remove  from  the 
times  of  the  apoftles. 

Indeed  the  lifts  of  bifhops,  which  are  come  down  to  us  in  other  churches, 
are  generally  filled  with  greater  numbers  than  one  would  exped.  But  the 
fucceffion  was  quick  in  the  three  firft  centuries,  becaufe  the  bifliop  very 
often  ended  in  the  martyr:  for  when  a  perfecution  arofe  in  any  place,  the 
firft  fury  of  it  fell  upon  this  order  of  holy  men,  who  abundantly  teftified  by 
their  deaths  and  fufferings,  that  they  did  not  undertake  thefe  offices  out  of 
any  temporal  views,  that  they  were  fincere  and  fatisfied  in  the  behefof 
what  they  taught,  and  that  they  firmly  adhered  to  Avhat  they  had  received 
from  the  apoftles,  as  laying  down  their  lives  in  the   fame  hope,   and  upon 
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the  fame  principles.  None  can  be  fuppofed  fo  utterly  regardlefs  of  their 
own  happinefs,  as  to  expire  in  torment,  and  hazard  their  eternity,  to  fup- 
port  any  fables  and  inventions  of  their  own,  or  any  forgeries  of  their  pre- 
deceffors  who  had  prefided  in  the  fame  church,  and  which  might  havebeen 
eafily  deteded  by  the  tradition  of  that  particular  church,  as  well  as  by  the 
concurring  teftimony  of  others.  To  this  purpofe,  I  think  it  is  very  remark- 
able, that  there  was  not  a  fmgle  martyr  among  thofe  many  heretics,  who 
difagreed  with  the  apoftolical  church,  and  introduced  feveral  wild  and  ab- 
furd  notions  into  the  do6irines  of  Chriftianity.  They  durfl  not  flake  their 
prefent  and  future  happinefs  on  their  own  chimerical  imaginations,  and  did 
not  only  fhun  perfecution,  but  affirmed  that  it  was  unneceffary  for  their  fol- 
lowers to  bear  their  religion  through  fuch  fiery  trials. 

VII.  We  may  fairly  reckon,  that  this  firft  age  of  apoRles  and  difciples^ 
with  thatfecond  generation  of  many  who  were  their  immediate  converts,  ex- 
tended itfelf  to  the  middle  of  the  fecond  century,  and  that  feveral  of  the  third 
generation  from  thefe  laft  mentioned,  which  was  but  the  fifth  from  Chrijl, 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  third  century.  Did  we  know  the  age  and  num- 
bers of  the  members  in  every  particular  church,  which  was  planted  by  the 
apoflles,  I  doubt  not  but  in  moft  of  them  there  might  be  found  five  perfons 
who  in  a  continued  feries  would  reach  through  thefe  three  centuries  of 
years,  that  is,  till  the  265th  from  the  death  of  our  Saviour. 

VIII.  Among  the  accounts  of  thofe  very  few  out  of  innumerable  multi- 
tudes, who  had  embraced  Chriflianity,  I  fhall  fmgle  out  four  perfons  emi- 
nent for  their  lives,  their  writings,  and  their  fufferings,  that  were  fuccef- 
fively  contemporaries,  and  bring  us  down  as  far  as  to  the  year  of  our  Lord 
254.  St.  John,  who  was  the  beloved  difciple,  and  converfed  the  mofl  inti- 
mately with  our  Saviour,  lived  till  Anno  Dom.  100.  Polycarp,  who  was  the  di- 
fciple of  St.  John,  and  had  converfed  with  others  of  the  apoflles  and  difci- 
ples  of  our  Lord,  lived  till  Atmo  Dom._  167,  though  his  life  was  fhortened 
by  martyrdom.  Irenaus,  who  was  the  difciple  of  Polycarp,  and  had  converfed 
with  many  of  the  immediate  difciples  of  the  apoflles,  lived,  at  the  loweft 
computation  of  his  age,  till  the  year  202,  when  he  was  likewife  cut  off  by 
martyrdom;  in  which  year  the  great  Origen  was  appointed  regent  of  the 
Catechetic  fchool  in  Alexandria,  and  as  he  was  the  miracle  of  that  age,  for  in- 
duflry,  learning,  and  philofophy,  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  champion  of 
chriftianity,  till  the  year  254,  when,  if  he  did  not  fuffer  martyrdom,  as  fome 
think  he  did,  he  was  certainly  aduated  by  the  fpirit  of  it,  as  appears  in  the 
whole  courfeof  his  life  and  writings;  nay,  he  had  often  been  put  to  the 
torture,  and  had  undergone  trials  worfe  than  death.  Ashe  converfed  with 
the  moft  eminent  chriftians  of  his    time  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  Eaft,  brought 
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over  multitudes  both  from  herefy  and  heathenifm,  and  left  behind  him  fe- 
veral  difciples  of  great  fame  and  learning,  there  is  no  queftion  but  there 
were  confiderable  numbers  of  thofewho  knew  him,  and  had  been  his  hear- 
ers, fcholars,  or  profelytes,  that  lived  till  the  end  of  the  third  century,  and 
to  the  reign  of  Conjtantine  the  Great. 

IX.  It  is  evident  to  thofe,  who  read  the  lives  and  writings  of  Polycarp, 
Jrencsus  and  Origen,  that  thefe  three  fathers  believed  the  accounts  which 
are  given  of  our  Saviour  in  the  four  Evangelifls,  and  had  undoubted  ar- 
guments that  not  only  St.  John,  but  many  others  of  our  Saviour's  difciples, 
publilhed  the  fame  accounts  of  him.  To  which  wemufl  fubjoin  this  further 
remark,  that  what  was  believed  by  thefe  fathers  on  this  fubjecl,  was  like- 
wife  the  belief  of  the  main  body  of  chrillians  in  thofe  fucceflive  ages  when 
they  florifhed;  fmce  Polycarp  cannot  but  be  looked  upon,  if  we  confider  the 
refpe^l  that  was  paid  him,  as  the  reprefentative  of  the  eaftern  churches  in 
this  particular,  Irenaus  of  the  weflern  upon  the  fame  account,  and  Origen 
of  thofe  eftablifhed  in  Egypt. 

X.  To  thefe  I  might  add  Panl  the  famous  hermit,  who  retired  from  the 
Decian  perfecution  five  or  fix  years  before  Origen  s  death,  and  lived  till  the 
year  3/13.  I  have  only  difcovered  one  of  thofe  channels  by  which  the  hiflo- 
ry  of  our  Saviour  might  be  conveyed  pure  and  unadulterated,  through  thofe 
feveral  ages  that  produced  thofe  Pagan  philofophers,  whofe  teftimonies  I 
make  ufe  of  for  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  hiftory.  Some  or  other  of  thefe 
philofophers  came  into  the  chriftian  faith  during  its  infancy,  in  the  feveral 
periods  of  thefe  three  firft  centuries,  when  they  had  fuch  means  of  inform- 
ing themfelves  in  all  the  particulars  of  our  Saviour's  hiftory.  I  muft  further 
add,  that  though  I  have  here  only  chofen  thisfingle  link  of  martyrs,  I  might 
find  out  others  among  thofe  names  which  are  ftill  extant,  that  delivered 
down  this  account  of  our  Saviour  in  a  fucceffive  tradition,  till  the  whole 
Ro7nan  empire  became  chriftian;  as  there  is  no  queftion  but  numberlefs 
feries  of  witnefles  might  follow  one  another  in  the  fame  order,  and  in  as 
fliort  a  chain,  and  that  perhaps  in  every  fingie  church,  had  the  names  and 
ages  of  the  moft  eminent  primitive  chriftians  been  tranfmitted  to  us  with 
the  like  certainty. 

XI.  But  to  give  this  confideration  more  force,  we  muft  take  notice,  that 
the  tradition  of  the  firft  ages  of  chriftianity  had  feveralcircumftances  pecu- 
liar to  it,  which  made  it  more  authentic  than  any  other  tradition  in  any 
other  age  of  the  world.  The  chriftians,  who  carried  their  religion  through 
fo  many  general  and  particular  perfecutions,  were  inceftantly  comforting 
and  fupporting  one  another,  with  the  example  and  hiftory  of  our  Saviour 
and  his  apoftles.     It  was  the  fubjed  not  only  of  their  folemn  affemblies, 
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but  of  their  private  vifits  and  converfations.  Our  virgins,  fays  Tatian,  who 
lived  in  the  fecond  century,  dijcourje  over  their  dijlaffs  07i  divine JubjeSls.  Indeed, 
when  rehgion  was  woven  into  the  civil  government,  and  florifhed  under 
the  protedion  of  the  Emperors,  men's  thoughts  and  difcourfes  were,  as  they 
are  now,  full  of  fecular  affa-irs;  but  in  the  three  firft centuries  of  chriftianity, 
men  who  embraced  this  religion,  had  given  up  all  their  interefts  in  this 
world,  and  lived  in  a  perpetual  preparation  for  the  next,  as  not  knowing 
how  foon  they  might  be  called  to  it:  fo  that  they  had  little  elfe  to  talk  of 
but  the  life  and  dodrines  of  that  Divine  Perfon,  which  was  their  hope,  their 
encouragement,  and  their  glory.  We  cannot  therefore  imagine,  that  there 
was  a  fmgle  perfon  arrived  at  any  degree  of  age  or  confideration,  who  had 
not  heard  and  repeated  above  a  thoufand  times  in  his  life,  all  the  particulars 
of  our  Saviour's  birth,  life,  death,  refurredion,  and  afcenfion. 

XII.  Efpecially  if  we  confider,  that  they  could  not  then  be  received  as 
chriftians,  till  they  had  undergone  feveral  examinations.  Perfons  of  riper 
years,  who  flocked  daily  into  the  church  during  the  three  firft  centuries, 
were  obliged  to  pafs  through  many  repeated  inftrudions,  and  give  a  ftrid 
account  of  their  proficiency,  before  they  were  admitted  to  baptifm.  And 
as  for  thofe  who  were  born  of  chriftian  parents,  and  had  been  baptifed  in 
their  infancy,  they  were  with  the  like  care  prepared  anddifciplined  for  con- 
firmation, which  they  could  not  arrive  at,  till  they  were  found  upon  exami- 
nation to  have  made  a  fufficient  progrefs  in  the  knowledge  of  chriftianity. 

XIII.  We  muft  farther  obferve,  that  there  was  not  only  in  thofe  times 
this  religious  converfation  among  private  chriftians,  but  a  conftant  cor- 
refpondence  between  the  churches  that  were  eftablifhed  by  the  apoftles  or 
their  fuccefibrs,  in  the  feveral  parts  of  the  world.  If  any  new  dodrine  was 
ftarted,  or  any  fad  reported  of  our  Saviour,  a  ftrid  enquiry  was  made 
among  the  churches,  efpecially  thofe  planted  by  the  apoftles  themfelves, 
whether  they  had  received  any  fuch  dodrine  or  account  of  our  Saviour, 
from  the  mouths  of  the  apoftles,  or  the  tradition  of  thofe  chriftians,  who  had 
preceded  the  prefent  members  of  the  churches  which  were  thus  confulted. 
By  this  means,  v/hen  any  novelty  was  publiflied,  it  was  immediately  de- 
teded  and  cenfured. 

XIV.  St.  John,  who  lived  fo  many  years  after  our  Saviour,  was  appealed 
to  in  thefe  emergencies  as  the  living  oracle  of  the  church;  and  as  his  oral 
teftimony  lafted  the  firft  century,  many  have  obferved  that,  by  a  particular 
providence  of  God,  feveral  of  our  Saviour's  difciples,  and  of  the  early  con- 
verts of  his  religion,  lived  to  a  very  great  age,  that  they  might  perfonally 
convey  the  truth  of  the  Gofpelto  thofe  times,  which  were  very  remote  from 
the  firft  publication  of  it.    Of  thefe,  befides  St.  Johyi,  we  have  a  remarkable 
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inftance  in  Simeon,  who  was  one  of  the  feventy  fent  forth  by  our  Saviour 
to  publifh  the  Gofpel  before  his  crucifixion,  and  a  near  kinfman  of  the 
Lord.  This  venerable  perfon,  who  had  probably  heard  with  his  own  ears 
our  Saviour's  prophecy  of  the  deftrucftion  of  Jervfalem,  prefided  over  the 
church  eftablifhed  in  that  city,  during  the  time  of  its  memorable  fiege,  and 
drew  his  congregation  out  of  thofe  dreadful  and  unparalleled  calamities 
which  befel  his  countrymen,  by  following  the  advice  our  Saviour  had  given, 
when  they  Ihould  fee  Jerufalem  encompaffed  with  armies,  and  the  Roman 
flandards,  or  abomination  of  defolation,  fet  up.  He  lived  till  the  year  of 
our  Lord  107,  when  he  was  martyred  under  the  Emperor  Trajan. 


SECTION     VI. 

I.  The  tradition  of  the  apojlles  fecured  by  other  excellent  injlitutiom; 

II.  But  chiefly  by- the  ivritings  of  the  Evangelijls. 

III.  The  diligence   of  the  clifciples  and  firfl  Chri/Iian  converts,  to  fend  abroad  thefe 
writings. 

IV.  That  the  written  account  of  our  Saviour  loas    the  fame  with  thai  delivered  by 
tradition; 

V.  Proved  from  the  reception  of  the  Gofpel  by  thofe  churches  lohich  were  efabliflicd  be- 
fore it  was  written; 

VI.  From  the  uniformity  of  what  was  believed  in  the  fever al  churches; 
VIL  From  a  remarkable  paffage  in  Irenaeus. 

VIII.  Records  which  are  now  lojl,  ofife  to  the  three  firfl  centuries,  for  confirming  the 
hflory  of  our  Saviour. 

IX.  Infiances  of  fuch  records. 

I.'  I  ^  H  U  S  far  we  fee  how  the  learned  Pagans  might  apprife  themfelves 
X  from  oral  information  of  the  particulars  of  our  Saviour's  hiftory. 
They  could  hear,  in  every  church  planted  in  every  diftant  part  of  the 
earth,  the  account  which  was  there  received  and  preferved  among  them, 
of  the  hiftoiy  of  our  Saviour.  They  could  learn  the  names  and  characters  of 
thofe  firfl  miffionaries  that  brought  to  them  thefe  accounts,  and  the  miracles 
by  which  God  Almighty  attefted  their  reports.  But  the  apoftles  and  difciples 
of  Chrifl,  to  preferve  the  hiftory  of  his  life,  and  to  fecure  their  accounts  of 
him  from  error  and  oblivion,  did  not  \  only  fet  afide  certain  perfons  for 
that  purpofe,   as  has  been  already  fliewn,  but  appropriated  certain  days  to 
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the  commemoration  of  thofe  fa6ls  which  they  had  related  concerning  him. 
The  firft  day  of  the  week  was  in  all  its  returns  a  perpetual  memorial  of  his 
refurre^lion,  as  the  devotional  exercifes  adapted  to  Friday  Tind.  Saturday,  \^tve. 
to  denote  to  all  ages  that  he  was  crucified  on  the  one  of  thofe  days,  and 
that  he  relied  in  the  grave  on  the  other.  You  may  apply  the  fame  remark 
to  feveral  of  the  annual  feflivals  inftituted  by  the  apoftles  themfelves,  or  at 
furthefl  by  their  immediate  fucceffors,  in  memory  of  the  moft  important 
particulars  in  our  Saviour's  hiftory;  to  which  we  muft  add  the  facraments 
inftituted  byour  Lord  himfelf,  and  many  of  thofe  rites  and  ceremonies  which 
obtained  in  the  moft  early  times  of  the  church.  Thefe  are  to  be  regarded  as 
ftanding  marks  of  fuch  fads  as  were  delivered  by  thofe,  who  were  eye-wit- 
neffes  to  them,  and  which  were  contrived  with  great  wifdom  to  laft  till  time 
fliould  be  no  more.  Thefe,  without  any  other  means,  might  have,  in  fome 
meafure,  conveyed  to  pofterity,  the  memory  of  feveral  tranfadions  in  the 
hiftory  of  our  Saviour,  as  they  were  related  by  his  difciples.  At  leaft,  the 
reafon  of  thefe  inftitutions,  though  they  might  be  forgotten,  and  obfcured 
by  a  long  courfe  of  years,  could  not  but  be  very  well  known  by  thofe  who 
lived  in  the  three  firft  centuries,  and  a  means  of  informing  the  inquifitive 
Pagans  in  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  hiftory,  that  being  the  view  in  which 
I  am  to  confider  them. 

II.  But  left  fuch  a  tradition,  though  guarded  by  fo  many  expedients, 
fhould  wear  out  by  the  length  of  time,  the  four  Evangelifts,  within  about 
fifty,  or,  as  Thcodoret  affirms,  thirty  years,  after  our  Saviour's  death,  while 
the  memory  of  his  aftions  was  frefh  among  them,  configned  to  v/riting  that 
hiftory,  which  for  fome  years  had  been  publiftied  only  by  the  mouth  of  the 
apoftles  and  difciples.  The  farther  confideration  of  thefe  holy  penmen 
will  fall  under  another  part  of  this  difcourfe. 

III.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  obferve  here,  that  in  the  age  which  fucceeded 
the  apoftles,  many  of  their  immediate  difciples  fent  or  carried  in  perfon  the 
books  of  the  four  Evangelifts,  which  had  been  written  by  apoftles,  or  at 
leaft  approved  by  them,  to  moft  of  the  churches  which  they  had  planted  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  world.  This  was  done  with  fo  much  diligence, 
that  when  Pantcenus,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  piety,  had  travelled  into 
India  for  the  propagation  of  chriftianity,  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  200, 
he  found  among  that  remote  people  the  Gofpel  of  St.  Matthew,  which  upon 
his  return  from  that  country  he  brought  with  him  to  Alexandria.  This  Gof- 
pel is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  left  in  thofe  parts  by  St.  Bartholomew 
the  apoftle  of  the  Indies,  who  probably  carried  it  with  him  before  the  writ- 
ings of  the  three  other  Evangelifts  were  publifhed. 

IV.  That 
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IV.  That  the  hiftory  of  our  Saviour,  as  recorded  by  the  Evangelifts,  was 
the  fame  with  that  which  had  been  before  delivered  by  the  apoftles  and 
difciples,  Avill  further  appear  in  the  profecution  of  this  difcourfe,  and  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  confiderations. 

V.  Had  thefe  writings  differed  from  the  fermons  of  the  firft  planters  of 
chriflianity,  either  in  hiftory  or  doctrine,  there  is  no  queftion  but  they 
would  have  been  rejected  by  thofe  churches  which  they  had  already  formed. 
But  fo  confiftent  and  uniform  was  the  relation  of  the  apoftles,  that  thefe 
hiftories  appeared  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  their  tradition  and  oral  atteftations 
made  fixed  and  permanent.  Thus  was  the  fame  of  our  Saviour,  which  in 
fo  few  years  had  gone  through  the  whole  earth,  confirmed  and  perpetuated 
by  fuch  records,  as  would  preferve  the  traditionary  account  of  him  to  after 
ages ;  and  rectify  it,  if  at  any  time,  by  palling  through  feveral  generations, 
it  might  drop  any  part  .that  was  material,  or  contract  any  thing  that  was 
falfe  or  fictitious. 

VI.  Accordingly  we  find  the  fame  Jejus  Chrijl,  who  was  born  of  a  virgin, 
w^ho  had  wi-ought  many  miracles  in  Palefiine,  who  was  crucified,  rofe  again, 
and  afcended  into  Heaven ;  I  fay,  the  fame  JeJus  Chri/i  had  been  preached, 
and  was  Avorfhipped,  in  Gerinany,  France,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain,  in  Parthia, 
Media,  Mejopotamia,  Armenia,  Phrygia,  Afia,  and  Pamphilia,  in  Italy,  Egypt, 
Afric,  and  beyond  Cyrene,  India  and  Perfia,  and,  in  fhort,  in  all  the  iflands 
and  provinces  that  are  vifited  by  the  rifing  or  fetting  fun.  The  fame 
account  of  our  Saviour's  life  and  do6trine  was  delivered  by  thoufands  of 
preachers,  and  believed  in  thoufands  of  places,  who  all,  as  faft  as  it  could 
be  conveyed  to  them,  received  the  fame  account  in  writing  from  the  four 
Evangelifts. 

Vn.  Irenaus  to  thispurpofe  very  aptly  remarks,  that  thofe  barbarous  na- 
tions, who  in  his  time  were  not  pofteffedof  the  written  Gofpels,  and  had  only 
learned  the  hiftory  of  our  Saviour  from  thofe  who  had  converted  them  to 
chriftianity  before  the  Gofpels  were  written,  had  among  them  the  fame 
accounts  of  our  Saviour,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  four  Evangelifts. 
An  inconteftable  proof  of  the  harmony  and  concurrence  between  the  holy 
fcripture  and  the  tradition  of  the  churches  in  thofe  early  times  of  chrifti- 
anity. 

VIII.  Thus  we  fee  what  opportunities  the  learned  and  inquifitive  heathens 
had  of  informing  themfelves  of  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  hiftor)-,  during 
the  three  firft  centuries,  efpecially  as  they  lay  nearer  one  than  another  to 
the  fountain  head:  befide  which,  there  were  many  uncontroverted  tradi- 
tions, records  of  chriftianity,  and  particular  hiftories,  that  then  threw  light 
into  thefe  matters,  but  are  now  entirely  loft,   by  which,  at  that  time,  any 
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appearance  of  contradi6lion,  or  feeming  difficulties,  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
Evangelifts,  were  fully  cleared  up  and  explained:  though  we  meet  with 
fewer  appearances  of  this  nature  in  the  hiflory  of  our  Saviour,  as  related 
by  the  four  Evangelifts,  than  in  the  accounts  of  any  other  perfon,  publiflied 
by  fuch  a  number  of  different  hiftorians  who  lived  at  fo  great  a  diftance 
from  the  prefent  age. 

IX.  Among  thefe  records  which  are  loft,  and  were  of  great  ufe  to  the 
primitive  chriftians,  is  the  letter  to  Tiberius,  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned; that  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  which  I  fliall  take  notice  of  hereafter ;  the 
writings  of  Hegefippus,  who  had  drawn  down  the  hiftory  of  chriftianity  to 
his  own  time,  which  was  not  beyond  the  middle  of  the  fecond  century; 
the  genuine  Sibylline  oracles,  which  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  church  were  eafily 
diftinguifhed  from  the  fpurious ;  the  records  preferved  in  particular 
churches,  with  many  other  of  the  fame  nature. 

SECTION     VIL 

I.  The  fight  of  miracles  in  thofe  ages  a  further   confirmation  of  Pagan  philofophers 
in  the  Chrifian  faith. 

II.  The  credibility  of  fuch  miracles. 

III.  A  particular  in/lance. 

IV.  Martyrdom,  why  confidered  as  afanding  miracle. 

V.  Primitive  Chriftians  thought  many  of  the  martyrs  were  fupported  by  a  miraculous 
power. 

VI.  Proved  from  the  nature  of  their  fvfferings. 

VII.  How  martyrs  further  induced  the  Pagans  to  embrace  Chriftianity. 

I.  'TpHERE  were  other  means,  which  I  find  had  a  great  influence  on 
X  the  learned  of  the  three  firft  centuries,  to  create  and  confirm  in 
them  the  behef  of  our  blefled  Saviour's  hiftory,  which  ought  not  to  be 
palfed  over  in  filence.  The  firft  was,  the  opportunity  they  enjoyed  of 
examining  thofe  miracles,  which  were  on  feveral  occafions  performed  by 
chriftians,  and  appeared  in  the  church,  more  or  lefs,  during  thefe  firft  ages 
of  chriftianity.  Thefe  had  great  weight  with  the  men  I  am  now  fpeaking 
of,  who,  from  \ea.rned  Pagans,  became  fathers  of  the  church;  for  they  fre- 
quently boaft  of  them  in  their  writings,  as  atteftations  given  by  God  him- 
felf  to  the  truth  of  their  religion. 

II.  At 
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II.  At  the  fame  time,  that  thefe  learned  men  declare  how  difingenuous, 
bafe,  and  wicked  it  would  be,  how  much  beneath  the  dignity  of  philofophy, 
and  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  chriftianity,  to  utter  falfehoods  or  forgeries 
in  the  fupport  of  a  caufe,  though  never  fo  juft  in  itfelf,  they  confidently 
affert  this  miraculous  power,  which  then  fubfifted  in  the  church,  nay  tell 
us  that  they  themfelves  had  been  eye-witneffes  of  it  atfeveral  times,  and  in 
feveral  inftances ;  nay  appeal  to  the  heathens  themfelves  for  the  truth  of 
feveral  fa6ls  they  relate,  nay  challenge  them  to  be  prefent  at  their  affem- 
blies,  and  fatisfy  themfelves,  if  they  doubt  of  it;  nay  we  find  that  Patran 
authors  have  in  fome  inftances  confeffed  this  miraculous  power. 

III.  The  letter  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  whofe  army  was  preferved  by  a  re- 
frefhing  fhower,  at  the  fame  time  that  his  enemies  were  difcomfited  by  a 
ftorm  of  lightning,  and  which  the  heathen  hiftorians  themfelves  allow  to 
have  been  fupernatural  and  the  effect  of  magic;  I  fay,  this  letter,  which 
afcribed  this  unexpeded  afliftance  to  the  prayers  of  the  chriftian s,  who  then 
ferved  in  the  army,  would  have  been  thought  an  unqueftionable  teftimony 
of  the  miraculous  power  I  am  fpeaking  of,  had  it  been  ftill  preferved.  It 
is  fufficient  for  me  in  this  place  to  take  notice,  that  this  was  one  of  thofe 
miracles  which  had  its  influence  on  the  learned  converts,  becaufe  it  is  re- 
lated by  Tertullian,  and  the  very  letter  appealed  to.  When  thefe  learned 
men  faw  ficknefs  and  phrenfy  cured,  the  dead  raifed,  the  oracles  put  to 
filence,  the  daemons  and  evil  fpirits  forced  to  confefs  themfelves  no  Gods, 
by  perfons  who  only  made  ufe  of  prayer  and  adjurations  in  the  name  of 
their  crucified  Saviour;  how  could  they  doubt  of  their  Saviour's  power  on 
the  like  occafions,  as  reprefented  to  them  by  the  traditions  of  the  church, 
and  the  writings  of  the  Evangelifts  ? 

IV.  Under  this  head,  I  cannot  omit  that  which  appears  to  me  a  ftanding 
miracle  in  the  three  firft  centuries,  I  mean  that  amazing  and  fupernatural 
courage  or  patience,  which  was  fliewn  by  innumerable  multitudes  of  mar- 
tyrs, in  thofe  flow  and  painful  torments  that  were  infli^led  on  them.  I 
cannot  conceive  a  man  placed  in  the  burning  iron  chair  at  Lyons,  amid  the 
infults  and  mockeries  of  a  crowded  amphitheatre,  and  ftill  keeping  his  feat; 
or  ftretched  upon  a  grate  of  iron,  over  coals  of  fire,  and  breathing  out  his 
foul  among  the  exquifite  fufFerings  of  fuch  a  tedious  execution,  rather  than 
renounce  his  religion,  or  blafpheme  his  Saviour.  Such  trials  feem  to  me 
above  the  ftrength  of  human  nature,  and  able  to  overbear  duty,  reafon. 
faith,  convidion,  nay,  and  the  moft  abfolute  certainty  of  a  future  ftate. 
Humanity,  unaffifted  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  muft  have  fliaken  off" the 
prefent  preffure,  and  have  delivered  itfelf  out  of  fuch  a  dreadful  diftrefs, 
by  any  means  that  could  have  been  fuggefted  to  it.     We  can  eafily  imao^ine, 
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that  many  perfons,  in  fo  good  a  caufe,  might  have  laid  down  their  lives  at 
the  gibbet,  the  Hake,  or  the  block:  but  to  expire  leifurely  among  the  moft 
exquifite  tortures,  when  they  might  come  out  of  them,  even  by  a  mental 
fefervation,  or  an  hypocrify  which  was  not  without  a  poffibility  of  being 
followed  by  repentance  and  forgivenefs,  has  fomething  in  it  fo  far  beyond 
the  force  and  natural  ftrength  of  mortals,  that  one  cannot  but  think  there 
was  fome  miraculous  power  to  fupport  the  fufferer. 

V.  We  find  the  church  of  Smyrna,  in  that  admirable  letter  which  gives 
an  account  of  the  death  of  Polycarp  their  beloved  bifhop,  mentioning  the 
cruel  torments  of  other  early  martyrs  for  chriftianity,  are  of  opinion,  that 
our  Saviour  flood  by  them  in  a  vifion,  and  perfonally  converfed  with  them, 
to  give  them  ftrength  and  comfort  during  the  bitternefs  of  their  long  con- 
tinued agonies;  and  we  have  the  ftory  of  a  young  man,  who,  having  fuf- 
fered  many  tortures,  efcaped  with  life,  and  told  his  fellow  chriftians,  that 
the  pain  of  them  had  been  rendered  tolerable,  by  the  prefence  of  an  Angel 
who  ftood  by  him,  and  wiped  off  the  tears  and  fweat,  which  ran  down  his 
face  whilft  he  lay  under  his  fufferings.  We  are  affured  at  leaft,  that  the  firft 
martyr  for  chriftianity  was  encouraged  in  his  laft  moments,  by  a  vifion  of 
that  Divine  Perfon  for  whom  he  fuffered,  and  into  whofe  prefence  he  was 
then  haftening. 

VI.  Let  any  man  calmly  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  after  reading 
thefe  terrible  conflicts  in  which  the  ancient  martyrs  and  confeftbrs  were  en- 
gaged, when  they  pafled  through  fuch  new  inventions  and  varieties  of  pain, 
as  tired  their  tormentors;  and  afk  himfelf,  however  zealous  and  fmcere  he  is 
in  his  religion,  whether  under  fuch  acute  and  lingring  tortures  he  could  ftill 
have  held  faft  his  integrity,  and  have  profefted  his  faith  to  the  laft,  without 
a  fupernatural  afliftance  of  fome  kind  or  other.  For  my  part,  when  I  con- 
fider  that  it  was  not  an  unaccountable  obftinacy  in  a  Cngle  man,  or  in  any 
particular  fet  of  men,  in  fome  extraordinary  jundure;  but  that  there  were 
multitudes  of  each  fex,  of  every  age,  of  different  countries  and  conditions, 
who  for  near  300  years  together  made  this  glorious  confeflion  of  their  faith, 
in  the  midft  of  tortures,  and  in  the  hour  of  death:  I  muft  conclude,  that 
they  were  either  of  another  make  than  men  are  at  prefent,  or  that  they  had 
fuch  miraculous  fupports  as  were  peculiar  to  thofe  times  of  chriftianity,  when 
without  them  perhaps  the  very  name  of  it  might  have  been  extinguifhed. 

VII.  It  is  certain,  that  the  deaths  and  fufferings  of  the  primitive  chriftians 
had  a  great  fliare  in  the  converfion  of  thofe  learned  Pagans,  who  lived  in 
the  ages  of  perfecution,  which  with  fome  intervals  and  abatements  lafted 
near  300  years  after  our  Saviour.  Jujlin Martyr,  Tertullian,  LaSlantius,  Arno- 
hius,  and  others,  tell  us,  that  this  firft  of  all  alarmed  their  curiofity,  roufed 
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their  attention,  and  made  them  ferioufly  inquifitive  into  the  nature  of  that 
religion,  which  could  endue  the  mind  with  fo  much  flrength,  and  overcome 
the  fear  of  death,  nay  raife  an  earneft  defire  of  it,  though  it  appeared  in  all 
its  terrors.  This  they  found  had  not  been  effeded  by  all  the  dodrines  of 
thofe  philofophers,  whom  they  had  thoroughly  fludied,  and  who  had  been 
laboring  at  this  great  point.  The  fight  of  thefe  dying  and  tormented 
martyrs  engaged  them  to  fearch  into  the  hiflory  and  dodrines  of  him  for 
whom  they  fufFered.  The  more  they  fearched,  the  more  they  were  con- 
vinced; till  their  convi6lion  grew  fo  flrong,  that  they  themfelves  embraced 
the  fame  truths,  and  either  adually  laid  down  their  lives,  or  were  always 
in  a  readinefs  to  do  it,   rather  than  depart  from  them. 


SECTION     VIII. 

I.  The  completion  of  our  Saviour  s  prophecies  confirmed  Pagans  in  their  belief  of 
the  Gofpel. 

II.  Origen'j  obfervation  on  that  of  his   difciples  being  brought  before  Kings  mid 
Governors ; 

III.  On  their  being  perfecuted  for  their  religion; 

IV.  On  their  preaching  the  Gofpel  to  all  nations; 

V.  On  the  defirudion  o/Jerufalem,  and  ruin  of  the  Jewifh  aconomy. 

VI.  Thefe  arguments  fir engthened  by  what  has  happened  fince  Origen'j  time, 

I.  ^  I  ''HE  fecond  of  thofe  extraordinary  means,  of  great  ufe  to  the  learned 
X  and  inquifitive  Pagans  of  the  three  firft  centuries,  for  evincing 
the  truth  of  the  hiflory  of  our  Saviour,  was  the  completion  of  fuch  pro- 
phecies as  are  recorded  of  him  in  the  Evangelifts.  They  could  not  indeed 
form  any  arguments  from  what  he  foretold,  and  was  fulfilled  during  his 
life,  becaufe  both  the  prophecy  and  the  completion  were  over  before  they 
were  publilhed  by  the  Evangelifts  ;  though,  as  Origen  obferves,  what  end 
could  there  be  in  forging  fome  of  thefe  predidions,  as  that  of  St.  Peter's 
denying  his  mafter,  and  all  his  difciples  forfaking  him  in  the  greate'fl  ex- 
tremity, which  reflects  fo  much  fliame  on  the  great  apoflle,  and  on  all  his 
companions?  Nothing  but  a  flrift  adherence  to  truth,  and  to  matters  of 
fa(^,  could  have  prompted  the  Evangelifts  to  relate  a  circumftance  fo  dif- 
advantageous  to  their  own  reputation;  as  that  father  has  well  obferved. 

II.   But  to  purfue  his  reflexions  on  this  fubjecSl:.    There  are  predictions  of 
our  Saviour  recorded  by  the  Evangelifts,  which  were  not  completed  till 
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after  their  deaths,  and  had  no  likelihood  of  being  fo,  when  they  were  pro- 
nounced by  our  blefled  Saviour.  Such  was  that  wonderful  notice  he  gave 
them,  that  they  fliould  bebrought  before  Governors  and  Kingsfor  his  fake,  for 
a  teftimony  againft  them  and  the  Gentiles,  Mat.  lo.  28.  with  the  other  like 
prophecies,  by  which  he  foretold  that  his  difciples  were  tobeperfecuted.  Is 
there  any  other  do6trine  in  the  world,  fays  this  father,  whofe  followers  are 
punifhed?  Can  the  enemies  of  C^rz/?  fay,  that  he  knew  his  opinions  were 
falfe  and  impious,  and  that  therefore  he  might  well  conjecture  and  foretel 
what  would  be  the  treatment  of  thofe  perfons  who  fhould  embrace  them  ? 
Suppofing  his  doftrines  were  really  fuch,  why  fhould  this  be  the  confe- 
quence?  what  likelihood  that  men  fliould  be  brought  before  Kings  and 
Governors  for  opinions  and  tenets  of  any  kind,  when  this  never  happened 
even  to  the  Epicureans,  who  abfolutely  denied  a  Providence;  nor  to  the 
Peripatetics  themfelves,  who  laughed  at  the  prayers  and  facrifices  which 
were  made  to  the  Divinity?  Are  there  any  but  the  chriftians,  who,  accord- 
ing to  this  prediction  of  our  Saviour,  being  brought  before  Kings  and  Go- 
vernors for  his  fake,  are  preffed  to  their  lateft  gafp  of  breath,  by  their  re- 
fpeClive  judges,  to  renounce  chriflianity,  and  to  procure  their  liberty  and 
reft,  by  offering  the  fame  facrifices,  and  taking  the  fame  oaths  that  others 
did? 

III.  Confider  the  time  when  our  Saviour  pronounced  thofe  words. 
Mat.  ID.  32.  Whojoever  Jhall  confefs  me  before  men,  him  will  I  confejs  aljo  before 
my  Father  which  is  in  heaven:  but  whofoever  fhall  deny  me  before  ?nen,  him  will  I 
alfo  deny  before  my  Father  lohich  is  in  heaven.  Had  you  heard  him  fpeak  after 
this  manner,  when  as  yet  his  difciples  were  under  no  fuch  trials,  you  would 
certainly  have  faid  within  yourfelf,  If  thefe  fpeeches  o£  Jejus  are  true,  and 
if,  according  to  his  prediction.  Governors  and  Kings  undertake  to  ruin 
and  deftroy  thofe  who  fhall  profefs  themfelves  his  difciples,  we  will  believe 
(not  only  that  he  is  a  prophet,  but)  that  he  has  received  power  from  God 
fufficient  to  preferve  and  propagate  his  religion ;  and  that  he  would  never 
talk  in  fuch  a  peremptory  and  difcouraging  manner,  were  he  not  affured 
that  he  was  able  to  fubdue  the  moft  powerful  oppofition,  that  could  be 
made  againft  the  faith  and  dodrine  which  he  taught. 

IV.  Who  is  not  ftruck  with  admiration,  when  he  reprefents  to  himfelf 
our  Saviour  at  that  time  foreteihng,  that  his  Gofpel  fhould  be  preached  in 
all  the  world,  for  a  witnefs  unto  all  nations,  or  as  Origen  (who  rather 
quotes  the  fenfe  than  the  words)  to  ferve  for  a  conviCiion  to  Kings  and  peo- 
ple, when  at  the  fame  time  he  finds  that  his  Gofpel  has  accordingly  been 
preached  to  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  to  the  learned  and  to  the  ignorant,  and 
that  there  is  no  quality  or  condition  of  life  able  to  exempt  men  from  fub- 
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raittingto  thedo^lrineof  C^rf/??  As  for  us,  fays  this  great  author,  in  another 
part  of  his  book  againft  Celjus,  "  Wlien  we  fee  every  day  thofe  events  ex- 
"  a611y  accomplifhed  which  our  Saviour  foretold  at  fo  great  a  diflancc: 
"  That  his  Gofpel  is  preached  in  all  the  world,  Matthew  24.  14.  That  his 
"  difciples  go  and  teach  all  nations,  Matthew  28.  ig.  And  that  thofe,  who 
"  have  received  his  do61rine,  are  brought  for  his  fake  before  Governors, 
"  and  before  Kings,  Matthew  lo.  18.  we  are  filled  with  admiration,  and  our 
"  faith  in  him  is  confirmed  more  and  more.  What  clearer  and  ftronger 
"  proofs  can  Celjus  afk  for  the  truth  of  what  he  fpoke?" 

V.  Origen  infills  likewife  with  great  ftrength  on  that  wonderful  prediclion 
of  our  Saviour,  concerning  the  deftru61ion  of  Jerufalem,  pronounced  at  a 
time,  as  he  obferves,  when  there  was  no  likelihood  nor  appearance  of  it. 
This  has  been  taken  notice  of  and  inculcated  by  fo  many  others,  that  I  fliall 
refer  you  to  what  this  father  has  faid  on  the  fubje6lin  the  firft  book  againft 
Celjus.  And  as  to  the  accomplifliment  of  this  remarkable  prophecy,  fhall 
only  obferve,  that  whoever  reads  the  account  given  us  by  Jojephus,  without 
knowing  his  charader,  and  compares  it  with  what  our  Saviour  foretold, 
would  think  the  hiftorian  had  been  a  chriftian,  and  that  he  had  nothing 
elfe  in  view  but  to  adjuft  the  event  to  the  prediclion. 

VI.  I  cannot  quit  this  head  without  taking  notice,  that  On>m  would  ftill 
have  triumphed  more  in  the  foregoing  arguments,  had  he  lived  an  age 
longer,  to  have  feen  the  Roman  Emperors,  and  all  their  Governors  and  pro- 
vinces, fubmitting  themfelves  to  the  Chriftian  Religion,  and  glorying  in 
its  profeffion,  as  fo  many  Kings  and  Sovereigns  ftill  place  their  relation  to 
Chrijt  at  the  head  of  their  titles. 

How  much  greater  confirmation  of  his  faith  would  he  have  received,  had 
he  feen  our  Saviour's  prophecy  ftand  good  in  the  deftru6lion  of  the  temple, 
and  the  diftblution  of  the  Jewijli  ceconomy,  when  Jeivs  and  Pagans  united 
all  their  endeavours  under  Julian  the  apoftate,  to  baffle  and  falfify  the  pre- 
diction ?  The  great  preparations  that  were  made  for  rebuilding  the  temple, 
with  the  hurricane,  earthquake,  and  eruptions  of  fire,  that  deftroyed  the 
work,  and  terrified  thofe  employed  in  the  attempt  from  proceeding  in  it, 
are  related  by  many  hiftorians  of  the  fame  age,  and  the  fubftance  of  the 
ftory  teftified  both  by  Pagan  and  Jcwijfi  writers,  as  Ammianus  Marcellinus  and 
Zam7n at h' David.  The  learned  Chryjojlom,  in  a  fermon  againft  the  Jews,  tells 
them  this  faCl  vv-as  then  frefh  in  the  memories  even  of  their  young  men, 
that  it  happened  but  twenty  years  ago,  and  that  it  ^vas  attefted  by  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerujalem,  where  they  might  ftill  fee  the  marks  of  it  in  the 
rubbifh  of  that  work,  from  which  the  Jeius  defifted  in  fo  great  a  fright, 
and  which  ey en  Julian  had  not  the  courage  to  carry  on.     This  faCt,  which 
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is  in  itfelf  fo  miraculous,  and  fo  indifputable,  brought  over  many  of  the 
Jews  to  chriflianity ;  and  fhews  us,  that  after  our  Saviour's  prophecy  againft 
it,  the  temple  could  not  be  preferved  from  the  plough  paffing  over  it,  by 
all  the  care  of  Titus,  who  would  fain  have  prevented  its  deftru<^ion,  and 
that  inftead  of  being  re-edified  by  Julian,  all  his  endeavours  towards  it  did 
but  ftill  more  literally  accomplifh  our  Saviour's  predi6lion,  that  not  one 
ftone  fiiould  be  left  upon  another. 

The  ancient  chriftians  were  fo  entirely  perfuaded  of  the  force  of  our  Sa- 
viour's prophecies,  and  of  the  punifhment  which  the  Jews  had  drawn  upon 
themfelves,  and  upon  their  children,  for  the  treatment  which  the  Mejfiahhdid 
received  at  their  hands,  that  they  did  not  doubt  but  they  would  always  re- 
main an  abandoned  and  difperfed  people,   an  hiding  and  an  aftonifhment 
among  the  nations,  as  they  are   to   this  day.      In  fhort,   that  they  had  loft 
their  peculiarity  of  being  God's  people,  which  was  now  transferred  to  the 
body  of  chriftians,   and  which  preferved  the  church  of  Chrijl  among  all  the 
confli^ls,  difficulties  and  perfecutions,    in  which  it  was  engaged,   as  it  had 
preferved  the  Jewifh  government  and  oeconomy  for  fo  many  ages,   whilft  it 
had  the  fame  truth  and  vital  principle  in  it,   notwithftanding  it  was  fo  fre- 
quently in  danger  of  being  utterly  abolifhed  and  deftroyed.      Origen,  in  his 
fourth  book  againft  Celfus,  mentioning  their  being  caft  out  oi  Jerujalem,  the 
place  to  which  their  worftiip  was  annexed,   deprived  of  their  temple  and 
facrifice,  their  religious  rites  and  folemnities,  and  fcattered  over  the  face  of 
the  earth,  ventures  to  afture  them  with  a  face  of  confidence,  that  they  would 
never  be  re-eftablilhed,   fince  they  had  committed  that  horrid  crime  againft 
the  Saviour  of  the  world.      This  was  a  bold  affertion  in  the  good  man, 
who  knew  how  this  people  had  been  fo  wonderfully  re-eftablifhed  informer 
times,  when  they  were  almoft  fwallowedup,  and  in  the  moft  defperate  ftate 
of  defolation,  as  in  their  deHverance  out  o(  the  BabyloniJJi  captivity,  and  the 
OTppre&ons  oi^  Antiochus  Epiphanes.     Nay,    he  knew   that  within  lefs  than  a 
hundred  years  before  his  own  time,   the  Jews  had  made   fuch  a  powerful 
effort  for  their  re-eftabliftiment  under  Barchocab,  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  as 
fhook  the  whole  Roman  empire.      But  he   founded   his  opinion  on  a  fure 
word  of  prophecy,  and  on  the  punifhment  they  had  fo  juftly  incurred;  and 
we  find,  by  a  long  experience  of  1500  years,  that  he  was  not  raiftaken,  nay 
that  his  opinion  gathers  ftrength  daily,  fince  the  Jews  are  now  at  a  greater 
diftance  from  any  probability  of  fuch  a  re-eftablifhraent,    than  they  were 
when  Origen  wrote. 
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SECTION     IX. 

I.  The  lives  of  primitive  Chrijlians,  another  means  of  bringhig  learned  Pagans  into 
their  religion. 

II.  The  change  and  reformation  of  their  manners. 

III.  This  looked  upon  as  fuper natural  by  the  learned  Pagans. 

IV.  Andflrengthened  the  accounts  given  of  our  Saviour's  life  and  hiflory. 

V.  The  Jewish  prophecies  of  our  Saviour,  an  argument  for  the  heathens  belief: 

VI.  Purfued: 

VII.  Purfued. 

I.  nr  HERE  was  one  other  means  enjoyed  by  the  learned  Pagans  of 
JL  the  three  firfl  centuries,  for  fatisfying  them  in  the  truth  of  our  Sa- 
viour's hiftory,  which  I  might  have  flung  under  one  of  the  foregoing  heads; 
but  as  it  is  fo  fhining  a  particular,  and  does  fo  much  honor  to  our  religion, 
I  fliall  make  a  diftindl  article  of  it,  and  only  confider  it  with  regard  to  the 
fubje6l  I  am  upon:  I  mean  the  lives  and  manners  of  thofe  holy  men,  who 
believed  in  Chriji  during  the  firfl  ages  of  chriftianity.  I  fhould  be  thought 
to  advance  a  paradox,  Ihould  I  affirm  that  there  were  more  chriftians  in 
the  world  during  thofe  times  of  perfecution,  than  there  are  at  prefent  in 
thefe  which  we  call  the  florifhing  times  of  chriftianity.  But  this  will  be 
found  an  indifputable  truth,  if  we  form  our  calculation  upon  the  opinions 
which  prevailed  in  thofe  days,  that  every  one  who  lives  in  the  habitual 
pradice  of  any  voluntary  fni,  adually  cuts  himfelf  off  from  the  benefits  and 
profeCGon  of  chriflianity,  and  whatever  he  may  call  himfelf,  is  in  reality  no 
chriflian,   nor  ought  to  be  efleemed  as  fuch. 

II.  In  the  times  we  are  now  furveying,  the  chriflian  religion  fhe^ved  its 
full  force  and  efficacy  on  the  minds  of  men,  and  bv  many  examples  de- 
monftrated  what  great  and  generous  fouls  it  was  capable  of  producing.  It 
exalted  and  refined  its  profelytes  to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfedion,  and 
fet  them  far  above  the  pleafures,  and  even  the  pains,  of  this  life.  It  flrength- 
ened  the  infirmity,  and  broke  the  fiercenefs  of  human  nature.  It  lifted  up 
the  minds  of  the  ignorant  to  the  knowledge  and  worlhip  of  him  that  made 
them,  and  infpired  the  vicious  with  a  rational  devotion,  a  flri6l  purity  of 
ieart,  and  an  unbounded  love  to  their  fellov/  creatures.  In  proportion  as  it 
fp.read  through  the  world,  it  feemed  to  change  mankind  into  another  fpecies 
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of  beings.  No  fooner  was  a  convert  initiated  into  it,  but  by  an  eafy  figure 
he  became  a  new  man,  and  both  a61ed  and  looked  upon  himfelf  as  one  re- 
generated and  born  a  fecond  time  into  another  ftate  of  exiftence. 

III.  It  is  not  my  bufmefs  to  be  more  particular  in  the  accounts  of  primi- 
tive chriftianity,  which  have  been  exhibited  fo  well  by  others,  but  rather  to 
obferve  that  the  Pag^an  converts,  of  whom  I  am  now  fpeaking,  mention  this 
great  reformation  of  thofe  who  had  been  the  greateft  finners,  with  that  fud- 
den  and  furprifmg  change  which  it  made  in  the  lives  of  the  moft  profligate, 
as  having  fomething  in  it  fupernatural,  miraculous,  and  more  than  human. 
Origen  reprefents  this  power  in  the  chriftian  religion,  as  no  lefs  wonderful 
than  that  of  curing  the  lame  and  blind,  or  cleanfing  the  leper.  Many  others 
reprefent  it  in  the  fame  light,  and  looked  upon  it  as  an  argument  that  there 
was  a  certain  divinity  in  that  religion,  which  fliewed  itfelf  in  fuch  flrange 
and  glorious  effe6ls. 

IV.  This  therefore  was  a  great  means  not  only  of  recommending  chrif- 
tianity to  honed  and  learned  heathens,  but  of  confirming  them  in  the  belief 
of  our  Saviour's  hiftory,  when  they  faw  multitudes  of  virtuous  men  daily 
forming  themfelves  upon  his  example,  animated  by  his  precepts,  and  actu- 
ated by  that  fpirit  which  he  had  promifed  to  fend  among  his  difciples. 

V.  But  I  find  no  argument  made  a  ftronger  impreffion  on  the  minds  of 
thefe  eminent  Pagan  converts,  for  ftrengthening  their  faith  in  the  hiftory  of 
our  Saviour,  than  the  predi<ftions  relating  to  him  in  thofe  old  prophetic 
writings,  which  were  depofited  among  the  hands  of  the  greateft  enemies  to 
chriftianity,  and  owned  by  them  to  have  been  extant  many  ages  before 
his  appearance.  The  learned  heathen  converts  were  aftonifhed  to  fee  the 
whole  hiftory  of  their  Saviour's  life  publifhed  before  he  was  born,  and  to 
find  that  the  evangelifts  and  prophets,  in  their  accounts  of  the  Mejjiali,  dif- 
fered only  in  point  of  time,  the  one  foretelling  what  fhould  happen  to  him, 
and  the  other  defcribing  thofe  very  particulars  as  what  had  actually  hap- 
pened. This  our  Saviour  himfelf  was  pleafed  to  make  ufe  of  as  the  ftrong- 
eft  argument  of  his  being  the  promifed  MeJJiah,  and  without  it  would  hardly 
have  reconciled  his  difciples  to  the  ignominy  of  his  death,  as  in  that  re- 
markable paffage  which  mentions  his  converfation  with  the  two  difciples, 
on  the  day  of  his  refurredion.   St.  Luke,  chap.  24.  verfe  13  to  the  end. 

VI.  The  heathen  converts,  after  having  travelled  through  allhuman  learn- 
ing, and  fortified  their  minds  with  the  knowledge  of  arts  and  fciences,  were 
particularly  qualified  to  examine  thefe  prophecies  with  great  care  and  impar- 
tiality, and  without  prejudice  or  prepofteflion.  If  the  Jews  on  the  one  fide 
put  an  unnatural  interpretation  on  thefe  prophecies,  to  evade  the  force  of 
them  in  their  controverfies  with  the  chriftians;  or  if  the  chrifl.ians  on  the 
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other  fide  over-flrained  feveral  pafTages  in  their  applications  of  them,  as  it 
often  happens  among  men  of  the  befl  underftanding,  when  their  minds  are 
heated  with  any  confideration  that  bears  a  more  than  ordinary  weight  with 
it ;  the  learned  heathens  may  be  looked  upon  as  neuters  in  the  matter,  when 
all  thefe  prophecies  were  new  to  them,  and  their  education  had  left  the  in- 
terpretation of  them  free  and  indifferent.  Befides,  thefe  learned  men  among 
the  primitive  chrillians,  knew  how  the  Jews,  who  had  preceded  our  Saviour, 
interpreted  thefe  predidions,  and  the  feveral  marks  by  which  they  acknow- 
ledged the  Mejfiah  would  be  difcovered,  and  how  thofe  of  the  Jewijh  do6lors 
who  fucceeded  him,  had  deviated  from  the  interpretations  and  doctrines  of 
their  forefathers,  on  purpofe  to  ftifle  their  own  convidion. 

VII.  This  fet  of  arguments  had  therefore  an  invincible  force  with  thofe 
Pagan  philofophers  who  became  chrillians,  as  we  find  in  mofl  of  their 
writings.  They  could  not  difbelieve  our  Saviour's  hiftory,  which  fo  exadly 
agreed  with  every  thing  that  had  been  written  of  him  many  ages  before  his 
birth,  nor  doubt  of  thofe  circumftances  being  fulfilled  in  him,  which  could 
not  be  true  of  any  perfon  that  lived  in  the  world  befides  himfelf.  This 
wrought  the  greateft  confufion  in  the  unbelieving  Jews,  and  the  greatell  con- 
vi(5i;ion  in  the  Gentiles,  who  every  where  fpeak  with  aflonifhment  of  thefe 
truths  they  met  with  in  this  new  magazine  of  learning  which  was  opened 
to  them,  and  carry  the  point  fo  far  as  to  think,  whatever  excellent  do6lrine 
they  had  met  with  among  Pagan  writers,  had  been  ftole  from  their  conver- 
fation  with  the  Jews,  or  from  the  perufal  of  thefe  writings  which  they  had  in 
their  cuftody. 
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ADDRESS,  a  non-refifting  one,  page  330. 
Of  the  quakers  to  King  James  the  fecond, 
332- 

Advice,  ufually  received  with  reluftance,  8. 

Adulterers,  how  punifhed  by  the  primitive  chriftians, 
90. 

Alterwife,  who  they  are,  515. 

Alcibiades,  his  charafter,  321.  Speech  to  the  Athe- 
nians, 322. 

Alexander  the  Great's  falfe  notion  of  glory,  507. 
His  letter  to  Arijlotle,  167. 

All  for  Love,  tragedy  of,  its  faults,   165. 

Allegiance  to  be  broke  by  other  methods  befides 
rebellion,   355. 

Allegory,  directions  for  ufing  it,   223. 

Alnarefchin  the  great  King  o^Perfms  flory,   266. 

Alphonjo's  Tiory  told  by  Strada's  Lucan,   igi. 

Ambaffador,  what  his  bufinefs  is,  according  to  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  392. 

Anachaijis,  the  Corinthian  drunkard,  a  faying  of  his, 

76. 
Anatomy,  the  SpeStators  fpeculations  on  it,  42,  &:c. 
Anaximander  s  faying  upon  being  laughed  at,   207. 
Anceflry   renders  the    good    only  illultrious,   197. 

To  value  one's  felf  upon  it  is  ridiculous,   211. 

When  it  is  to  be  venerated,  ibid. 
Ancient  authors  how  diflinguifhed  in  Strada's  Pro- 

lulion,   191  to  197. 
St.  Ander,  Britijh  trade  there,  478. 
Andrcdes,  the  Itory  of  him  and  the  lion,  210. 
Anne,  Queen,  how  celebrated  by  the  Examiner,  317, 

320. 
Anti-climax,  an  inflance  of  that  figure,   320. 
Antipathies  treated  of,  36,  37. 
Ants,  their  way  of  nefting  in  Siam,  240.  And  elfe- 

where,   241.     Letters  about  them,   250. 
A.poftles,    how    they   perpetuated    their   tradition, 

539.     And    how    their   fucceffors  preferred   it, 

545- 
Aquila,  his  charader,  531. 


Arbitrary  power  exemplified,  369.  Interwoven  with 

popery,  379. 

Arijfides,  his  charafter,  534. 

Aiijlippus,  his  faying  of  content,  83. 

Arijlotle^s  contempt  of  cenfure,  207.  His  nomina- 
tion of  a  fuccefTor  in  his  fchool,  325. 

Affiento,  Don,  his  charafier,  306. 

Affociation,  female,  362.  Subfcriptions  to  it,  374. 
The  ribbons,  375. 

Atalantis,  author  of,  to  whom  a-kin,   155. 

Athaliah  oi  Racine,  fome  parts  of  it  fublime,   180. 

Augujlus,  FiVg-iTs  praifesof  him,   215. 

Amelia,  a  dream  that  flie  had  a  window  to  her  breaft, 
and  what  was  in  it,    152,    153. 

Aurengzebe' s  tragedy,  its  faults,   165. 

Authors,  their  precedency  fettled  according  to  the 
bulk  of  their  works,  22.  When  their  arguments 
lofe  their  weight,  335.  Ho^v  they  are  ufually 
treated,  472,  See.  To  what  compared  by  Mr. 
Congreve,  473. 


B^ 


B. 


'AC ON,  Sit  Francis,  his  obfervations  on  peace- 
able times,  425.  His  legacy  to  foreign  nations 
and  poflerity,  459. 

Balance,  precarious  one,  a  criticifm  upon  it,   320. 

Bantam,  (Ambaffador  of)  his  letter  to  his  mafler 
about  the  EngliJJi,  56. 

Barrier,  Du/cA,  fome  thoughts  on  it,   326,  327. 

Baxter,  what  a  bleffmg  he  had,   112. 

Beauty  at  ^var  with  Fortitude,  223. 

Beings :  the  fcale  of  beings  confidered  by  the  Spec- 
tator,  17. 

Biases  faying  of  calumny,   206. 

Binicom  [Humphrey)  his  letter  to  the  Guardian,  200. 

Biographers,  Grubjlreet,  what  they  are,  458. 

Bion,  his  faying  of  a  greedy  fearch  after  happinefs, 

83- 
Biron  (Mar/hal de)  his  execution,  442,  443. 

Birthday  of  King  George  I.  celebrated  by  the  Free- 
holder, 492. 

Black 
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Black  Prince,  his  cbarailer,   503. 

Boadicea,  her  example  propofed  to  the  Briiijh  widows, 

361. 
jBoccflteifs  political  balance,  286. 
Body,  human,  the  work  of  a  tranfcendently  wife 

and  powerful  being,  42. 
Boileaus  account  of  the  fublime,   180. 
Bonojus,  the  drunken  Briton,  a  faying  of  him  after 

he  had  hanged  himfelf,  77. 
Bofoms,  naked,  a  grievance,   179.     The  Pope's  or- 
der againft  them,  ihid.    Letters  concerning  them, 

183,   190. 
Bouhours,  his  charafier,  433- 
Breeding,  good,  commended   by   Lord  Rofcommon, 

277. 
Britai7i  compared  with  Trance,  298. 
Britijh  conftitution  how  far  preferable  to  any  among 

the  Greeks  and  Romans,  509. 
Bubnelia  angry  about  the  tucker,   i6o. 


/^ACOETHES  faibendi,   or  itch  of  writing,    an 

^  epidemic  diftemper,  95. 

Caefars  charafter,   288. 

Calamities,  whimfical  ones,  59. 

Caroline,   Queen,    her   charafter    when   Princefs   of 

Wales,  drawn  by  the  Free-holder,  404,   ice. 
Cartel  fettled  for  the  Britijh  ladies  during  their  party 

contentions,  412. 
Catalans,  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  that  people, 

444. 
Cato,  an  inftance  of  his   probity,   55.     The  cenfor 

diflinguifhed  from  Cato  of  Utica,  318. 
Caufe,  a  bad  one,  the  greatefl:  fign  of  i^  356. 
Celfus,  how  he  reprefented  our  Saviour's  miracles, 

530- 
Cenfor  of  Great  Britain  compared  with  the  cenfor  of 

Rome,  318. 
Cenfure  defpifed  by  philofophers,   206,  207. 
Chaplains    of  people  of  quality   to   be   refpefted, 

257.      One  ill  ufed,   258. 
Chariot  of  government,  a  criticifm  on  that  phrafe, 

320. 
Charity  fchools  recommended,  150,  8cc. 
Charity  a  virtue  of  the  heart,  263.     Nejlor  Ironfide's 

intended  charities,  264. 
Charles  I.  his  troubles  to  whom  partly  owing,  493. 
Chaftity  in  men  a  noble  virtue,   197.     The  trial  of 

fufpefted  chaftity  among    the   Jews,  394.     How 

prized  by  the  heathens,   90. 
Cherubims,  what  the  rabbins  fay  they  are,   ii6. 
Chejhire  prophecy,  how  much  relied  on  by  the  dif- 

affefted,  416. 
Chevreaus  charafter  of  the  Germans,  of  Bouhours,  of 

the  Dutchefs  of  Hanover,  and  the  late  Princefs  So- 
phia, 433. 


China,  Emperor  of,  honors  none  till  they  are  dead, 
127. 

China  ^vare,  a  leSure  upon  it,  and  the  inconvenien- 
ces of  women's  paffion  for  it,   272,  Sec. 

Chrift,  the  teflimonies  of  him  in  pagan  authors,  536 

'°.  5.3  5- 

Chriflianity,  its  preference  to  any  other  fyftem  of 
religion,  509.  A  charafter  of  the  time  when  it 
took  its  rife,  535.  And  of  the  firA  converts  to 
it,  536.  The  only  fyftem  that  can  produce  con- 
tent, 84. 

Chriftian  religion,  a  treatife  of  it,  525,  Sec. 

Chrijlina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  her  refignation  of  the 
crown,  485. 

Church,  the  ridiculous  notion  of  its  danger,  358, 
450,  463.  A  refledion  on  fuch  as  engrofs  that 
name,  429-  111  confequences  of  the  cry  of  its 
danger  with  regard  to  religion,  463. 

Cicero,  whether  mofl;  admired  as  an  author  or  as  a 
conful,  474. 

Citizens,  the  danger  of  their  turning  politicians, 

514- 
Claudian,  Strada''s,  177,   193. 
Clelia,  a  Roman  fpinfter,  her  ftory  recommended  to 

the  BritiJIi  virgins,  361. 
Cleomenes,  tragedy  of,  its  faults,   163. 
Climate,  the  inconftancy  of  the  Briti/h,   142, 
Club,   the  filent  one,   188. 
Cold  bath  recommended,   143. 
Comet,  the  prodigious  one  in  1680,   146. 
Complaifance,  the  benefits  of  it,   255. 
Conde,  Prince  of,  his  rallery  upon  the  ficklenefs  of 

the  £ng/£/^  politics,  418. 
Congreve's  charafter  of  an  ill  critic,   176.     Of  an  au- 
thor, 473. 
Confcience  to  the  foul,  what  health  is  to  the  body, 

206. 
Content,  haw  dtlcx'ihcd  hy  ^.  Rojicrujian,  82.     The 

virtue  of  it,  ibid. 
Coquet,  how  {he  fhould  paint  herfelf,  221. 
Coriolanus\  wife  propofed  as  a  pattern  to  the  Britijh 

wives,  361. 
Coveriy    (Sir  Roger  de)    an    account    of    his    death 

brought  to  the  SpeSiators  club,  14.     His  legacies, 

Country  gentlemen,  advice  to  them  about  fpending 

their  time,  97. 
Courtfhip,  the  extravagance  of  it,   171,  8:c. 
Cowley  s  defcription  of  heaven,   107. 
Coxcombs  dangerous  in  families,   261. 
Crajfus,  a  chilly  old  fellow,   143. 
Creed  of  a  tory  malecontent,  384,  385. 
Criticifms  on  feveral  plays,   163. 
Critic,  the  feverity  of  one  upon  the  fire- works  on 

the  Thames,  143.     How  he  differs  from  a  caviller, 

162.     The  marks  of  an  ill  one,   176. 
Critics,  modern  ones,  fome  errors  of  theirs  about 

plays,   109. 

Cromwell, 
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Cromwell,  what  M.  Tafchal  fays  of  his  death,   209. 
Cunning  oppofed  to  wifdom,  223. 


D. 


T\AEDALUS\  letter  about  flying,   169. 
•*-^  Dapperwit  (Tom)  recommended   by  Will  Honey- 
comb to  fucceed  him  in  the  SpeSlators  club,   26. 
Dead  men  only  have  honors  in  China,   127. 
Death  compared  to  Proteus,  209. 
Detraftion  from  merit,  what  it  is  owing  to,   392. 
Diogenes,  ivhat  he  faid  to   one  ^vho   flandered  him, 

207. 
DifafFe£lion,  how  punifhed  in  fome  former  reigns, 

Difcontented    temper    defcribed    by    Theophrajlus, 

Difpenfary  [Garth^s)  vindicated  againft  the  Examiner  s 

criticifm,  315. 
Diftempers,  difficult  to  change  them  for  better,    61. 
Dipch  (Mr.)  of  the  flaort  club,   158. 
Diftreffes,  imaginary,  the  greatelt  part  of  man's  af- 

fliftion,   255. 
Ditton  and  Whijlon,  their  letter  about  the  longitude, 

Divine  nature,  our  narrow  conceptions  of  it,  70. 
Its  omniprefence  and  omnifcience,  ibid. 

Don  Sebajlians  tragedy,  its  faults,   163. 

Dream  o(  Aurelia,  152,  Sec.  Of  a  Spanwr^^  concern- 
ing death,  209.  Of  the  punifhment  of  the  idle 
in  the  infernal  regions,   244. 

Drunkard,  the  monftrous  charader  of  one,  77. 

Drunkennefs,  its  ill  effefts,  77.  What  Seneca  and 
Publius  Syrus  faid  of  it,  ibid. 

Dryden,  a  blander  of  his,  163.  Wrong  in  his  fen- 
timents,   165. 

Dublin  univerfity,  an  encomium  on  it,  451. 

Duck  hunting,  what  M.  Bayle  compares  to  it,  435. 

Durfey  and  Pindar  compared,  121.  His  Newmar- 
ket ode,  ibid.  Other  odes  of  his,  122.  His  me- 
rit,  123. 


E. 


'T'DWARD  III.  his  charafter,  475,  503. 
•*-'  Egotifm,    the  vanity  of  it  coniidered,  66,  67. 

A  young  fellow  very  guilty  of  it,  68. 
Elizabeth,    Queen,    her    fteadinefs    and    uniformity, 
418.     Her  advice    to    the   univerfity  of   Oxford, 
433.     Her  character  in  general,  476,  517. 
Eloquence,  when  it  proves  a  very  pernicious  talent, 

England  compared  to  Trincido''s  kingdom  of  viceroys, 

328. 
Englifli,  their  charafter  by  a  great  preacher,  and  by 

the   Bantam  ambaflador,    36.      What   diftemper 


they  are  much  afflifted  with,  95.  They  are  much 
given  to  change,  and  why,  416.  The  ill  effefts 
of  it,  417.  Their  character  by  the  French  writers, 
432.     How  they  ape  the  French,  434. 

Englijhman,  his  duty  as  fuch,  351. 

Epidelus,  what  he  faid  of  cenfure,   207. 

Epitaph  in  Pancras  churchyard,  39. 

Erratum,  a  fad  one  in  the  printing  of  the  bible,  89. 

Eternity,  an  efTay  upon  it,   105,  Sec. 

Evangelifls,  when  they  wrote,  544. 

Eve's  treatment  of  the  angel  in  Milton,  214. 

Evil  not  to  be  committed  that  good  may  come  of 
it,  358- 

Euripides  the  tragedian,  his  impious  account  of  an 
oath,  and  how  refented  by  iht  Athenians,  333. 

European  flates,  weighed  in  Boccalinis  balance,   286. 

Examiner,  his  knack  at  finding  out  treafon,  259. 
His  charafter,  306.  Why  the  title  of  his  paper 
ought  to  be  Executioner,  311.  Some  refleftions 
on  that  paper,  399. 


T7' AB  L  E  S,  their  great  ufefulnefs  and  antiquity. 

Faces,  everjrman  fhould  be  pleafed  with  his  ov\'n, 

61,  62. 
Fa£l  (Goodman)  his  charafter,  303,  304.  His  charge 

againft  Count  Tariff',  304. 
Fairs  for  buying  and  felling  of  women,  cuftomary 

among  the  Perfians,  6. 
Fan,  how  it  may  be  made  ufe  of  with  good  fuccefs 

againft  popery,  360,  3S6. 
Fellow  of  a  college,    a  wife    faying  of  one  about 

pofterity,  gS. 
Female  converfation,   its  diftinguiftiing  ornaments, 

413- 

Feftivals  inftituted  by  theapoftles,  544. 

Tiglcaf  [Leonilla]  her  letter  about  modefty-pieces, 
1S3. 

Fire-works,  fine  ones  on  the  Thames,  144.  Finer  in 
Italy,   143. 

Flatterer,  to  what  compared  by  Tholes,  331. 

Florella  angrj^  about  the  tucker,   160. 

Flying,  art  of,  a  humor  in  King  Charles  the  fecond's 
time,   i6g. 

Fonlenelle''s  faying  of  the  covetous  and  ambitious,  Sg. 

Foundlings,  no  due  provifion  for  them,    130. 

Fontaineblcau  palace  defcribed,    140. 

Fox-hunter,  his  character,  407,  Sec. 

France,  a  tour  there,  139.  Court  of,  14S.  Reafons 
for  the  enmity  of  that  nation  to  Britain,  283. 
The  danger  from  her  union  with  Spain,  284,  Sec. 
The  means  to  effeft  their  feparation,  2 88,  &:c.  A 
calculation  of  her  inhabitants,  290,  298.  The 
ftate  of  that  kingdom  compared  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, 298,  &:c. 

Free-holder. 


N       D 


X. 


Free-holder,  Briti/h,  his  happinefs,  336,  See. 
Free-holder,  the  defign  of  that  paper,  337. 
Free-holder's  anfwer  to  the  Pretender's  declaration, 

363- 
Freeport  [Sh  Andrew)  his  refolution  to  retire  from  bu- 

finefs,  49. 

Free-thinkers  in  politics,  who  they  are,  513. 

Free-thinking  of  the  old  philofophers,   509. 

French,  their  humanity,  poverty,  mirth,  courtefy, 
and  loquacity,  141,  149.  Their  vanity,  431,  &c. 
The  incivility  of  their  writers  to  the  EngliJIi, 
432.  And  to  the  Germans,  433.  What  the  Ger- 
mans and  Italians  fay  of  a  Frenchman,  433,  434. 

Funnel  {\Vill]  the  toper,  his  character,  76. 


G. 


GALLANTRY,  a  precaution  againft  the  low 
fort,    197. 
Gaming  among  the  ladies,   a  grievance,    185.      Ill 

confequences  of  it,   1S6,  1S7, 
Garter,  lady's,  the  dropping  of  it  fatal  to  tht  French 

nation,  375. 
Generals  of  the  confederate  forces  in  the  late  war, 

their  charafter,   291. 
George  1.  King  of  Great  Britain,   his  charader,  338, 

492.     His  virtues,  influence,  and  credit,  both  at 

home  and  abroad,  414,  418.     The    bafenefs  "of 

his  treatment  by  the  difaffefted,  493. 
Germans,  French  writers  refleftions  on  them,  433. 
Glory,  Alexander  the  great's  falCe  notion   of  it,  507. 
God,   an    inftance    of  his  exuberant  goodnefs  and 

mercy,  17,  18. 
God  a  being  of  infinite  peffeclions,  27,  28. 
God,  a  contemplation  of  his  omniprefence  and  om- 

nifcience,  70,  71.    He  cannot  be  abfent  from  us, 

ibid.      Confiderations  on  his  ubiquity,  78,  Sec. 
Goffip  in  politics,  what  flie  is  in  her  family,  419. 
Gratians  maxim  for  railing  a  man  to  greatnefs,  457. 
Gratias,  Spanijli,  what  they  are,  477. 
Great  Britain,  not  to  be  governed  by  a  popifli  fove- 

reign,  459,  4S4. 
Greek  hiftorians,  cautions  to  be  obferved  in  reading 

them,   507,  &:c. 
Gretzers  charader,  by  Cardinal  Perron,  433. 
Gruhjtreet  biographers  defcribed,  458. 
Guardian,  the  ufe  of  his  paper,  132,  Sec. 


H\ 


H, 


fABEAS  Corpus  aft,  reflexions  on   its    fufpen- 
fion,  388,  kc. 
Hans  CarveCs  finger,  314. 

Happinefs  of  fouls  in  heaven,  114.  An  argument 
that  God  has  defigned  us  for  it,  n6.  'What  Dr. 
Tillotjon  fays  of  it,  1 14. 


Heaven  defcribed  by  Mr.  Cowley,  107. 

Helim  the  Perfian,  the  great  phyCcian,  266. 

Henry  IV.  oi France,  his  treatment  of  the  confpira- 

tors,  442. 
Henry  VII.  oi  England,  his  charafter,  476. 
Henij  V.  oi  England,  his  charafter,  503. 
Hermit,  his  faying  to  a  lewd  young  fellow,  85. 
High-church-men,  how  naturally  they  are  drawn  in 

to  favor  the  caufe  of  popery,    427.      Compared 

to  the  blind  Syrians,  ibid.  Their  bawlers  a  difgrace 

to  the  church  oi  England,  512. 
Highlander,  fecond-fighted,  his  charafter  and  vifion, 

422,  Sec.  The  Jacobites  opinion  of  the  Highlanders, 

357- 
Hilpa,  the  Chinefe  antediluvian   Princefs,    100,   S.:c. 

Her  letter  to  Shalum,  102,  103. 
Hiflorian,  ecclefiaftic,  D.  Schomherg' s  advice  to  him, 

457- 

Hiftorians,  modern,  an  account  of  them,  457. 

Hiltorians,  Greek  sxid  Roman,  cautions  to  be  obferved 
in  reading  them,   507,  Sec. 

Holland,  why  it  makes  a  better  figure  than  its  neigh- 
bours, 299. 

Honeycomb  [Wdl)  marries  a  country  girl,  25.  His 
letter  to  the  SpeBator,  5,  Sec. 

Honor  oppofed  to  pride,  224.  A  difcourfe  upon 
true  honor,   252.     What  Juba  fays  of  it  in  Cato, 

^53- 
Honors,  the  intereft  and  duty  of  nations  to  beftow 

them  on  merit,  126. 
Hope,  the  folly  of  it  when  mifemployed  in  tempo- 
ral objefts,  30.     Inflanced  in  the  fable  of  Alnaf- 

char  the  Perfian  glafs-man,  31,  &:c. 
Humor,    its   advantage   under   proper  regulations, 

489. 
Hunting  reproved,   97. 
Hulbands,  rules  for  marrying  them,  by  the  widow 

club,  65. 
Hymen,  a  revengeful  deity,   25. 
Hymns,   Englifli  and  French,  compofed   in   ficknefs, 

12,  13. 


JAMES  II.  his  treatment  of  thofe  concerned    in 
Monmoutlis  rebellion,  444. 
James  I.  his  charafter,  492,  517. 
Idlenefs  punifhed  in  the  infernal  regions,  244. 
Jews,  their  veneration  of  the  name  of   God,   29. 
Jews,   ancient  ones,  great  lovers  of  their  country, 

35°- 
Impiety,  prefent,   to  what  owing,  463. 

Initial  letters,  the  ufe  party  writers  make  of  them, 

and  an  inftance  of  it,    72,    73.      Criticifm  upon 

them,  74. 
Inn-keeper,  a  pleafant  flory  of  a  high-church  one, 

409,  Sec.     A  faftious  one  executed  for  a  faucy 

pun,  511. 

Inftinft, 


N       D 


X. 


Inftinft,  the  various  degrees  of  it  in  feveral  different 
animals,   17,   18. 

Integrity,   great  care  to  be  taken  of  it,   55. 

John  (St.)  the  evangehft,  diftinguifhed  from  the  bap- 
tifl:,  318.  The  beloved  difciple,  an  account  of 
him,  540,  541,  542. 

Jofeph  oi  Arimathea,  his  charafter,  536. 

Irenaeus,  an  account  of  him,  540,  541. 

Irijli  gentlemen,  widow  hunters,  65. 

Ironjide,  a-kin  to  the  Bkkerjlaffes,  132.  Nejlor,  Efq; 
a  piece  of  true  tempered  fteel,  144.  His  letter 
to  the  Pope,  221.  His  intended  charities  when 
he  ftudied  the  philofopher's  ftone,  264. 

Jupiter,  his  flrft  proclamation  about  griefs  and  cala- 
mities, 5S.  His  fecond,  6i.  His  juft  dillribu- 
tion  of  them,  62. 

Juflice  (Lord  chief)  his  uprightnefs,  135.  The  great- 
eft  of  all  virtues,  134. 


K. 


T^IRKE's  Lambs,  the  name  he  gave  his  dragoons, 

Knowledge,  purfuits  of  it  recommended  to  youth, 
166,  Sec. 


LADIES,  Britl/Ii,  their  happinefs,  346. 
Ladies,  the  great  fervice  they  are  of  to  their 
parties,  344.     A  cartel  for    them   during    their 
party  contentions,  412. 

Ladies,  difaffefled,  who  they  are,  411-     Confidera- 
tions  offered  to  them,  420,  Sec. 

Ladies  of  either  party,  propofals  for  a  truce  between 
them,  466. 

Land-tax,  refleftions  upon  the  a.&  for  laying  four 
fliilllngs  in  the  pound,  401,  Sec. 

Learned  fools,  a  fable,  4^2. 

Learned  bodies,   their  obligation    to  cultivate  the 
favor  of  princes  and  great  men,  452. 

Learning,   the  fource  of  wealth  and  honors,   167. 
Proper  for  women,  231. 

Legs,  a  riddle  upon  them,  312,  313. 

Leo  X.  his  entertainment  of  the  poets,   177. 

Leo  n.  his  letter  to  the  Guardian,   igg,  200. 

LETTERS.  From  Will  Honeycomb,  occafioned  by 
two  flories  he  had  met  with  relating  to  a  fale  of 
women  in  Perfia  and  China,  5.  From  the  SpeSta- 
tors  clergyman,  being  a  thought  in  ficknefs,  10. 
From  Edw.  Bifcuit,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverlys  butler, 
with  an  account  of  his  matter's  death,  14.  From 
Will  Honeycomb,  lately  married  to  a  country  girl, 
who  has  no  portion  but  a  great  deal  of  virtue, 
25.  From  C.  B.  recommending  knotting  as  a 
VOL.  IV. 


proper  amufemcnt  to  the  beaux,  33.  From  a 
flioeing-horn,  34.  From  Philo-Spec.  who  appre- 
hends a  dilTolution  of  the  Speilator's  club,  and 

the    ill  confcquences  of  it,    41.     From  , 

fetting  forth  the  fovereign  ufe  of  the  SpcBators  in 
feveral  remarkable  inftances,  45,  Sec.  From  Sir 
Andrew  Freeport,  who  is  retiring  from  bufinefs, 
49.     From  the  Bantam  ambaffador  to  his  mafter, 

about  the  Englifi,  56.     From ,  about    the 

wido^v's  club,  63.  About  the  ubiquity  of  the 
Godhead,  91,  Sec.  From  Shalum  the  Chinefe  to  the 
Princefs  Hi(/w,  before  the  flood,  loi.  From  Hilpa. 
to  Shalum,  102.  From  Simon  Softly,  129.  From 
Trance,  to  the  Guardian,  139,  141,  147.  FromPeter 
Puzzle,  152.  From  a  Nomenclator,  154.  From  Dillon 
and  Whijlon,  about  the  longitude,  156.  About  the 
tall  club,  157.  About  the  tucker,  160.  161.  From 
Alexander  to  Arijlotle,  167.  From  Daedalus,  zhout  fly- 
ing, 169.  About  wedding  clothes,  171.  About  pet- 
ticoats, 175.  From  a  quaker,about  naked  breafts, 
179.  FromLeonilla  Figlcaf,  ahout  thefame,  1S3  and 
190.  From  Jackall  and  others,  about  the  lion, 
184,  18S.  About  the  ladies  gaming,  185.  From 
Ned  Mum,  about  the  filent  club,  1S8.  From  a 
mother  to  a  lord  that  had  debauched  her  daugh- 
ter, 198.  From  Leo  11.  to  be  a  fub-lisji  to  the 
Guardian,    199.     From    Humphrey   Binicom,    200. 

From ,  with  fome  JTn^/i/^i  lyrics,   201.  From 

,  with  the  hiflory  of  lions,  217.   From  Xejlor 

Ironfide  to  the  Pope,  221.  From  Lucifer,  with  a 
defcription  of  the  French  ambaffador's   mafque- 

rade,   22S.     From ,  with  the  ftory  of  R.  T. 

and  his  proud  miftrefs,  246.  From  Will  Wafp, 
250.  About  ants,  ibid.  From  a  nobleman's 
chaplain  -who  was  ill  ufed,  258.  From  Tom 
White,  about  the  philofopher's  ftone,   265. 

Letter  to  the  Examiner  full  of  nonfenfe,  325.  From 
Marcus  Aurelius,  585, 

Levant  trade,  on  what  its  profperiiy  depends.,  2S5. 

Lewis  XIV.  the  reafon  of  his  many  expenfive  pro- 
jefts,  287. 

Life  eternal,  -^vhat  ■we  ought  to  be  moft  folicitous 
about,  85.  That  of  a  irran  not  -svorth  his  care, 
ibid.  Valuable  only  as  it  prepares  for  another, 
.87. 

Lion,  Ironfide'' i.,  fet  up  at  Button  s  coffee-houfe,  133. 
173,  200.  Scandalous  reports  of  it,  203.  Hi- 
ftor^^  of  the  lion,  217.  His  nativity  calculated, 
220. 

Lions,  l-c?i^(3»  infefted  with  them,   123. 

Lizard  (Lady)  and  daughters,  ho\v  they  work  and 
read,   231.      Tom,  the  clown,  his  charafter,   5254, 

"55- 
Longinus's  beft  rule  for  the  fublime,  222. 
Longitude,  difcovery  of  it,   156. 
Love  of  one's  country  defined,  347.     Ho\v  much 

it  is  our  duty,  ibid.     How  natural  and   rcafon- 
B  b  b  b  able. 
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abie,  347,  348.  The  aftions  proceeding  from  it 
how  received,  349.  Perfonated  by  ambition  and 
avarice,  225. 

Lover,  his  paffion  for  Mrs.  Anne  Page,  272. 

Lovers,  a  calculation  of  their  numbers  in  Britain, 

344- 
Louis  cCors,  refleftions  on  the  edid  for  raihng  them, 

395- 
Loyalty,  the  nature  of  it,  355. 
Lucan,  Stradas^   177,   191.      His   Pharfalia,  the  cha- 

raderof  that  work,  and  why  it  was  not  explained 

for  the  ufe  of  the  Dauphin,  475. 
Lucifer  s  defcription  of  a  mafquerade  at  the  French 

ambaflfador's,   228. 
Lucretius,  Stradas,  177,  192. 
Luft  oppofed  toModefty,  224. 
Liars,  how  they  are  branded  in  Turkey,  392. 
Lycurgus  the  Spartans    good  laws    for    matrimony, 

138. 
Lies  fuited  to  particular  climates  and  latitudes,  359. 

Party  lies,  358. 
Lying,    the  malignity   of  it,    3,    &:c.      Party-lying, 

the  prevalency  of  it,  iBid. 
Lying,  the  lign  of  a  bad  caufe,  356. 
Lyrics,  EngliJIi,  very  fine,   201. 


Minifters  of  ftate,  how  they  fhould  bear  an  unde- 

ferved  reproach,  392.    The  condition  of  thofe  in 

Great  Britain,  498,  Sec. 
Miracles  of  our  Saviour,  how  reprefented  by  Celfus, 

530.     The  credibility  of  thofe  confirming  chri- 

Itianity,  546,  ice. 
Mobs,  the  folly  and  mifchiefs  of  them,  505,  Sec. 
Moderate  man,  an  ode  of  Mr.  Durfeys  fo  called, 

121. 
Modefty,  its  charms,  139. 
Modefty-pieces  laid  afide,  183. 
Modefty  oppofed  to  lull,   224. 
Monkies  fkirmilhes  in  the  Eajl  Indies,  506. 
Montague  fond  of  fpeaking  of  himfelf,  67.  Scaligers 

faying  of  him,  ibid. 
Morality,  its  practice  necefTary  to  make  a  nation  or 

party  florifh,  428,  Sec. 
More  (Sir  Thomas)   his  poem  about  the  choice  of  a 

wife,  259. 
Mortality,  bill  of,  out  of  the  country,  210. 
Motteux's  unicorn,  174. 
Muley  IJhmael,    Emperor   of  Morocco,   his    arbitrary 

power,  and  the  tendency  of  it,  369,  370. 
Mum  [Ned]  his  letter  about  the  filent  club,   188. 


M. 

MADRID  treaty  compared  with  the  treaty   of 
Utrecht,  476,  Sec. 
Mahometanijm,  how  it  was  propagated,  504. 
Malecontents,  advice  to  them,  414,  8cc. 
Man  wonderful  in  his  nature,   19. 
Marcus  Aurelius'' s  letter,  a  reruark  upon  it,  547. 
Martyrdom,  why  confidered  as  a  ftanding  miracle, 

547,  Sec. 
Martyrs,   what  the  primitive  chriftians  thought  of 
them,    548.     Their   miraculous    fupport  proved 
from  the  nature  of  their  fufFerings,  ibid. 
Mafquerades,    Lucifer  s    defcription    of   one   at  the 

jT«ncA  ambaflador's,  228. 
Mafquerade    on  the   birth  of   the  Archduke,    486, 

See. 
Match  out  of  Newgate,  an  account  of  that  farce,  455. 
Matrimony,  Lycurgus^s  law  for  it,   138. 
Matter  the  bafis  of  animals,   16. 
Matthew  (St.)  his  gofpel,  a  fuppofition  how  it  came 

into  India,  544. 
Maud  the  Emprefs  favored  by  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford, 453-  n    ,      • 
Medals,    modern,    an    error   in   diltnbuting   them, 

127,  Sec. 
Melancholy,  pills  to  purge  it,   122. 
Mercator,  his  charafter,   306. 
Merry  part  of  the  world  amiable,  hi. 
Milton  s  defcription  oi  Eve's,  treating  the  angel,  214. 


N. 


NAVAL  force,  its   dependence   on   commerce, 
285. 
Necks,  women's,  immodeftly   expofed,    137,    160, 

183,   190. 
Netherlands,  advantages  to  our  trade  there  obtained 

by  his  late  Majefly,  481. 
News-writers,   the  hardfhip  upon  them  in  a  time  of 
peace,  422,  425.  Their  favorite  fefts  and  parties, 

515- 
Night  whimfically  defcribed  by  Ramfey,  96.  A  clear 

one  defcribed,  69. 
Nithifdale,  a  country  gentlewoman  in  a  riding  hood 

miftaken  for  that  Lord,  421. 
Nomenclators,  a  fet  of  men  in  R.ome,   154.     A  male 

and  female  one  in  Lonfl(o?i,  155. 
Non-refiflance  truly  flated,  329.     Its  confequences, 

331-  ■  .     - 

Nonfenfe  defined,  324.     High   and   low  nonfenfe 

compared   to   fmall   beer,  325.     The   two    only 

writers  who  hit  upon  the  fublime  in  nonfenfe, 

ibid. 


o 


o. 


AK  boughs,  rue  and  thyme,  the  cenfure  and 
correftion  of  thofe  who  wore  thofe  badges, 
SOS- 


Oaths  to  the  ftate,  the  nature  of  them,  352. 


Oedipus, 
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Oedipus,  tragedy  of,  its  faults,   163. 
Origen,  his  charafter,  540,  541.    His  obfervation  on 
our  Saviour's  predidion  of  the  fate  of  Jeriifalcm 


and  his  difciples,   549  to  55; 

tion  of  the  Pagans,  554. 
Ovid,  Stmdas,  194. 
Oxford  univerfity,    their    affeflion 

Maud,  453.     Queen  Elizabeth's 

ibid. 


On  the  reforma- 


to   the   Emprefs 
advice  to  them, 


"pAGANS,  how  they  came  to  be  informed  and 

■*-  convinced  of  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  hiftory, 
534,  53S,  Sec.  The  names  of  feveral  of  their 
philofophers  who  were  chriftian  converts,  535, 
&c.  Motives  of  their  converCon  to  chriffianity, 
536,  &:c. 

Tage  <^rs.  Anne)  fond  oi  China  ware,   272. 

Palaces,  the  Trench  King's  very  fine,    140. 

Tandemonium,  Miltons^  to  be  reprefented  in  fire- 
works,  145. 

Papers  of  the  week,  how  they  ought  to  be  conduct- 
ed, 491. 

Papyrius,  fon  of  a  Roman  fenator,  his  ftory,  450. 

Parrot  in  London  affronts  a  Scotchman,  328. 

Party  writers,  their  unchriftian  fpirit,   398,   Sec. 

Party  fpirit  to  be  excluded  out  of  public  diverfions, 
454,  he. 

Party  rage,  how  unainiable  it  makes  the  fair  fex, 

465- 
Party  diftinftions  cenfured,  511,  Sec. 
Parties  in   church  and  ftate,  the   fource  of  them, 

418. 
Pajchal  (M.)    his  obfervation    on    CromwclPs    death, 

209. 
Paflive  obedience  truly  ftated,  329.  Its  confequences, 

JO-- 

Patch  (Parfon)  why  fo  called,   17  8. 

Patience,  her  power,   62.      Oppofed  to  Scorn,  224. 

Fatin  (j\I.)   his  ill-natured  charafter  of  the    Englijk, 

432- 
Patriots,  from  whence  they  naturally  rife,   349. 
Paul  the  hermit,   fome  account  of  him,  541. 
Peace,  obfervations    upon   a    time    of  peace,  422, 

425- 

Perjury,  the  guilt  of  it,  352,   Sec. 

Perjian  foldier,  his  crime  and  punifliment,  135, 
136. 

Pcrfian  ambafTador  in  France,  his  ceremony  every 
morning,  349. 

Petticoats  a  grievance,    175. 

Phsenomena  of  nature  imitated  by  art,   144. 

Pharjalia  of  Lucan,  the  charafter  of  that  work,  and 
why  it  was  not  explained  for  the  ufe  of  the  Dau- 
phin, 475. 


Philips  (iVIr.)  his  paftorals  recommended  by  t"he  Spec- 
tator, 2 1 . 

Philofopher's  ftone,  a  letter  about  it,   265. 

Picls,  then'omen  advifed  to  imitate  them,   221. 

Pills  to  purge  melancholy,   122. 

Pindar  and  Durfcy  compared,   121. 

Pifmires,  the  nation  of  them  defcribed,   226. 

Pittacns,  a  wife  faying  of  his  about  riches,   83. 

Plain  [Tom)  his  letter  about  petticoats,   175. 

Planting  recommended  to  country  gentlemen,  97. 

Plato's  defcription  of  the  Supreme  Being,  3.  What 
he  faid  of  cenfure,   207. 

Play  of  Sir  Courtly  Nice,  the  audrence  divided  into 
whigs  and  tories,  454. 

Players,  precedency  fettled  among  them,   24. 

Playhoufe  how  improved  in  ftorms,  109. 

Poets,   tragic,  errors  committed  by  them,  163. 

Politicians,  the  mifchief  they  do,  54.  Some  at  the 
P\.oyal  Exchange,  74. 

Polycarp,  an  account  of  him,   540. 

Pope  (Mr.)  his  raifcellany  commended  by  the  Speila- 
tor,  20. 

Popes,  the  Lcos  the  beft  and  the  Innocents  the  worft, 

174- 

Popifh  prince  inconfiflent  with  proteflant  fubjefis, 
459;  483.  Sec. 

Pofterity,  the  regard  due  to  it,   215. 

Pofture-mafler,  his  frolics,    142. 

Pr£/?o«  rebel,  his  memoirs,  341,  Sec. 

Prejlon  rebels  and  their  party,  357. 

Pretender,  annals  of  his  reign,  460,  Sec.  The  Fr«- 
/ioWt'rs  anfwer  to  his  declaration,  363- 

Pride,  its  vicioufnefs  and  oppofition  to  honor,  224, 
225. 

Printing  preffes  erefted  in  the  country,  514. 

Projed:  for  medals  given  to  the  late  miniflry,  128. 

Prohifio7i  of  Strada,  on  the  flyle  of  the  poets,  176, 
191,  S:c. 

Profped  of  peace,  a  poem  on  that  fubjed  com- 
mended by  the  SpcBator,  20. 

Proteus,  death  compared  to  him,  ,2og. 

Prudes,  ho-iv  they  fhould  paint  themfelves,   221. 

Pudding,  a  favorite  difli  of  the  Englijk,  432. 

Punch,  a  remark  upon  that  liquor,  410. 

Puzzle  [Peter;  his  dream,  152. 

Pythagoras,   his  own  and  his  family's  learning,   262. 


a 


o. 


UAC  K,  the  firff  appearance  that  a  French  one 
made  in  the  ftreets  of  Paris,  316. 
Quaint  moralifts,   a  faying  of  theirs,    209. 
Quakers  addrefs  to  King  James  II,  332. 
Oueftion,  a  curious   one   ftarted   by  a  fchoolman, 
about  the  choice  of  prefent  and  future  happinefs 
and  mifery,   86. 

Bbbb  2  RAKE, 


N       D 


X, 


R. 


RAKE,  a  charadcr  of  one,  87. 
Ranifey  [Williarn)  the  aftrologcr,  his  whimfical 
defcription  of  the  night,  96. 

Rebellion,  the  guilt  of  it  in  general,  and  of  the 
late  .one  in  particular,  376,  Sec.  What  would 
have  been  the  confequenccs  of  its  fuccefs,  378. 
Indifference  in  fuch  a  juncture  criminal,  3S0, 
8tc.  Several  ufeful  maxims  tO;  be  learned  from 
the  late  r£bellion,  426.  The  celebration  of  the 
thankfgiving-day  for  fupprefKng  it,   501. 

Rebels  againft  the  late  king,  whether  they  deferved 
his  mercy  or  juftice,  435  to  44S. 

Repartee,  a  quick  one  in  parliament,   212. 

Revelation,  .what  lights  it  gives  into  the  joys  of 
heaven,   115. 

Riches,  the  uncertainty  of  them  in  France,  396. 

Riddle  upon  a  leg  of  mutton,  313.  Another  upon 
legs,   312,  313- 

Riots,   the  folly  and  mifchief  of  them,   505,  kc. 

Roarings  of  BitHons  lion,   188. 

Roman  hiftorians,  cautions  to  be  obferved  in  reading 
them,  507,  &:c. 

Roficrucian,  a  pretended  ditcovery  made  by  one,  82. 

Ruyter  [de]   the    Governor  of  Sallees  faying  of  him, 

-      434- 


OALUST,hi&  notions  of  regal  authority,  417. 
^   Satire,  Whole  Duty  of  Man  turned  into  one,  75. 
Schackabac.  the  Ferjian,  his  complaifance,  256." 
Schomberg  (D.)  his  advice  to  an  ecclefiailic  hiftorian, 

457- 
Scorn  oppofed  to  Patience,   294. 
Scotchman  affronted  by  a  parrot,  328. 
Scribblers  the  moft  ofFenfive,  96.  •       •      , 

Scripture,  its  harra.ony  with  church  tradition  m  the 

early  times  of  chriftianity,   545. 
Second- fightedSflMJey,  his  character  and  vifion,  422, 

Segonia  {John  de)  his  ftory,   147-     Figl^"  his  brother 

Brfani  unknown,   148. 
Semiramis,  Queen,  Scarrons  charaaer  of  her,  321. 
S«77«fa,  his  faying  of  drunkennefs,  77. 
Senfe.  the  different  degrees  of  it  m  the  different 

fpecies  of  animals,  17,  18.  p.    „ 

Senlty  (Capt.)  takes  poffeffion  of  his  uncle  Sir  Roga 

de  Coverly's  di3.te,  15. 
Septennial  bill,  the  advantages  of  it,  464,  466. 
Sexes,  the    comparative   perfe£lion    of  them,   223. 

At  war,  ibid.     Reconciled  by  virtue   and  love, 

224. 
Shake/pear,  his  excellence,  in. 


Shalum  the  Chinefe,  his  letter  to    the  Princefs  Hilpa 

before  the  ilood,   10 1. 
Shrews,    domeflic,    what    they    prove    in   politics, 

411. 
Sicknefs,  a  thought  in  it,   10. 

Sigijmond  King  o( Sweden,  depofed,  and  why,  484. 
Silvio,  his  bill  of  coft  in  courting  TjUnda,   131. 
Simeon  one  of  the  70  difciples,  an  account  of  him, 

,543- 
Singularity,  when  a  virtue,  88.      Inftance  of  it  in  a 

north-country  gentleman,  ibid. 
Slander,  the  fign  of  a  badcaufe,   356. 
Slavery,  obfervations  on  that  fiate,   289, 
Sloven  defcribed  by  Theophrajlus,  276, 
Snow,    artificial,    made    before    the   French   King," 

144.^      . 
5o<^rflto's  faying  of  misfortunes,   58-      His  contempt 

of  cenfure,   206.     "Why  called  a  droll,  489. 
Sojtly  [Simon)  very  ill  ufed  by  a  widow,   129. 
Solomons  choice  of  wifdom,   167.      His  notions  of 
juftice  and  clemency,  443.     Feaft  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  his  temple,  502. 
Solon,  a  remarkable  law  of  his  againft  the  neutrality 

of  the  fubjeds  in  a  rebellion,  380. 
Somers  (Lord)  his  charader,  468,  Sec. 
Sophia  (Princefs)  her  charafter,  433. 
South  (Dr.)  his  fermon  on  a  good  confcience,  207, 

208. 
Space,  infinite,  Sir  Ijaac  Nexvtons  noble  way  of  con- 

fidering  it,   71. 
Spain,  the  importance  of  dif-uniting  her  homFrance., 

284,  8<:c. 
Spani/Ii  trade,  advantages  to  it  obtained  by  the  late 

King,  476,   See. 
SpeBalors  obfervations  on  our  modern  poems,   20, 
&:c.    The  different  judgments  of  his  readers  con- 
cerning his  fpeculations,    39.     His  proje£l  for  a 
new  club,  51.      He  breaks  a  fifty  years  filence, 
and  how  he  recovered  his  fpeech,  52.  His  politics 
and  loquacity,  53.  He  is  of  no  party,  54.  A  cala- 
mity of  his,  60.  Critics  upon  him,  74. 
Siphmx,  a  riddle,  312. 
Spies,   the  ufe  Secretary  Waljingham  made  of  them, 

124. 
Spleen,  its  effefts,  59. 
Squires,  rural,  their  want  of  learning,  23. 
Stanhope  (General)  his  fuccefs  in  Spain,  326. 
Stars,  a  contemplation  of  them,  69. 
Slate-jealoufy  defined,  510. 
Statefwoman  compared  to  a  cotquean,  465. 
Statins,  Strada  s,^  195. 

S/rarfa' s  excellent  Pro/wyfora,   177,  191,  194. 
Sublime  in  writing,  what  it  is,   109.    Longinus' s  hth 

rule  for  it,  222. 
Sully  (D.  of)  a  blunt  fpeech  of  his  to  fome  Ladies 

who  railed  againft  Henry  IV.  oi  France,  373. 
Surprife,  the  life  of  ftories,  36. 

Sweden 


I       N       D 


X. 


Sweden  (the  late  King  of)  importance  of  uniting 
him  to  the  grand  alliance  in  the  late  war, 
a  96. 

Sweet  William,  its  contention  with  the  White  Rofe, 

514- 
Syncopifts,  modern  ones,  73. 
Syracufian  Prince  jealous  ol  his  wife,  how  he  ferved 

her,   90,  91. 
S)i;-?/(:a's  ladle,  .314. 


TALL  club,   157. 
Tariff  (Count)  his  trial  and  conviilion,   303. 
His  drefs  and  charafter,  305. 
Tariffs,  an  account  of  them,  481. 
Temper,  ferious,  the  advantage  of  it,   ii2.  Sec. 
Temple  of  Solomon,  feaft  of  its  dedication,  502. 
Teraminta  angry  about  the  tucker  ,  160. 
Terluga,  an    account  of   that   ifland  and  its  trade, 

477- 
TertuUian,  his  charafter,  527. 
Thankfgiving-day  for  fuppreffing  the  late  rebellion 


celebrated,  501. 


Buds;eCs  tranflation  com- 


Theophraftus' s,   charaders, 

mended,  276. 
Tiknus's  charafter  by  Scaliger,  433. 
Time  not  to  be  fquandered,   243. 
Timoleon,  his  piety,   iSi,   182. 
Topknot  (Dr.)  a  divine  fo  called,   17 8. 
Tory  malecontent,  his    political   faith   and    creed, 

3S2,   &:c. 
Tory  fox-hunter's  account  of  the  mafquerade  on  the 

birth  of  the  Archduke,  486,    Sec.     His   conver- 

fion,  495,  Sec. 
Tories  vJ(Sories  in  Scotland  and  Lancajhire,  357.    Few 

beauties  among  the  lory  females,  360. 
Tojjas,    an  Athenian  bre^ver,   his  contention  with  Al- 

cibiadcs,  322. 
Toidon,  why  the  attack  of  it  in  the  late  war  mifcar- 

ried,  293. 
Trade    confidered  with  regard  to  our  nation.   479. 

Sec. 
Tranflation,   rules  for  it,   276. 
Tremble    [Tom  the  quaker)    his  ■  letter   about    naked 

breafts,   179. 
Triennial  ail,  reafons  for  altering  it,  464. 
Truelove    [Tom]    the   charafter   of  a  good  hufband, 

173- 
Truth,  the  excellence  of  it,   3. 

Tucker  laid  afide  by  the  Ladies,  137.  They' are 
offended,"   160.     The  immodefty  of  it,  204,   221. 

Tully  praifes  himfelf,  66. 

Tyrant,  to  what  compared  by  Tholes,  331. 

Tyre,  an  account  of  that  ifland  and  its  trade, 
479- 


V. 


VARIETY,  the  fweets  of  it,  214." 
Ubiquity   of    the    Godhead    confidered,    78, 

91,  &:c. 
Venice,  the  jcaloufy  of  that  commonwealth,   511. 
Vcrfailles  defcrihcd,   140. 
Verfes  of  Eve  treating  the  angel,  214.     Tranflation 

of  Virgil,  2i6.     Out  of  Cato,  253. 
Verulam  (Lord)  compared  with  Lord  Somers,  471. 
Viper,  Efop's  fable  of  it,  422. 
Virgil,  Strada's,   178,    196.     His   praife  of  Augujlus, 

216. 
Virgins,   the  great  wickedncfs  of  deflowering  them, 

197.     Political  advice  to  them,  361. 
Vifion  of  a  kcond-fighted  Highlander,  422,  Sec. 
Utrecht  treaty  compared  with  that  of  Madrid.  476, 

Sec. 
Vulcan  s  dogs,  the  fable  of  them,  go. 


W. 

J/I/-ALS I XG  HA  Mslibns,   1-24. 

'  '  Walthcof  (Earl)  beheaded  /or  a  confpiracy  againfl 
William  the  conqueror,  tho'  he  \vas  the  firft  that 
difcovered  it,  442. 

War,  the  management  of  the  late  war  cenfured, 
292,  293. 

Wedding-clothes,  a  letter  thereupon,   171. 

Whig-Examiners,  311. 

Whigs,  the  fineft  women  acknowledged  to  be  of 
that  party,  360.  The  bulk  of  the  men  fuch  in 
their  hearts,  368.  Vindicated  from  being  repub- 
licans, S;c.  429.  Ad%dce  to  them,  ibid.  Prefer- 
ence of  the  whig  fcheme  to  the  tory  one,  516. 
S:c. 

Whijton  and  Ditton,  their  letter  about  the  longitude, 
156. 

White  [Thomas]  his  letter  about  the  philofophers 
flone,  205. 

White  Rofe,  its  contention  with  the  Sweet  William, 
514- 

Whole  Duty  of  Man,  that  excellent  book  turned 
into  fatire,   7.5] 

Widows  club,  ah  account  of  it,  63.  Cannot  be 
enemies  to  our  conflitution,  361. 

Wilkins  ^Bifliop)  his  art  of  flying,  169. 

Wjlliam  (King)  .how  injurioufly  he  u-as  treatedby 
;the  Jacobites  on  his  firft  arrival,   336. 

William  Rnfus's  faving  of  perjurers,  robbers,  traitors 
438. 

William  the  conqueror,  his  treatment  of  confpi- 
rators,  442.  ; 

Wifdom,  Solomon  s  choice  of  it,  167.  Oppofed  to 
cunning,    223. 


Wit 


N 


D       E       X. 


Wit,  its  advantage  under  proper  regulations,  489,     Wormwood  {Will)  eat  up  with  love  and  the  fpleen, 


&c. 

Wives,  political  advice  to  them,  361. 

Women  bought  and  fold  in  Per/ia,  6. 

Women  fliould  have  learning,  231. 

Women  [Briti/h)  the  reafons  they  have  to  be  again!!: 
popery  and  tyranny,  345.  The  artifices  of  male- 
contents  to  draw  them  to  their  party,  448,  449. 
They  are  not  to  be  reafoned  with  by  folid  argu- 
ments, 448. 

Woollen-manufa^lure,  its  importance  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, 285. 

World  of  matter  and  life  confidered  by  the  SpeSta- 
tor,  1 6,  Sec. 


274. 

Wotton  (Sir  Henry)  his  faying  of  ambaffadors,  392. 
Writing,  the  difficulty  of  it  to  avoid  cenfure,  75. 


X. 


£JVOPHO^"'svifion,  168. 


X 


lyELINDA,  her  generofity  to  Silvio,  131. 
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